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or  Storss,  Hotels  and  Boaiding-houses. 

Albany  ranks  among  the  very  earliest  settlements  of  the  Euro- 
peans  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  having  been  first  settled 
by  the  Dotch  so  early  as  the  year  1612.  It  was  but  three  yean 
before  this,  1609,  that  the  celebrated  E^lish  navigator,  Hadson, 
then  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  set  sail  irom 
the  Texel  in  Holland,  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  to  India. 
He  was  imable  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  on  abandoning  it 
as  impracticable,  he  steered  southward,  and  entering  the  bay  of  the 
Chesapeake,  there  saw  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  at  James* 
town,  in  Vii^inia.  He  afterward  sailed  for  the  Delaware,  off 
which  he  andiored,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  Long  Island,  en* 
tered  the  bay  of  New-York,  and  sailed  up  the  North  River,  as  it 
was  first  named,  or  Hudson,  as  it  is  now  called  after  its  first  dis* 
ooverer. 

While  we  were  on  our  passage  up  from  New-Ywk  to  Albany, 
I  was  repeatedly  led  to  consider  what  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  the  intrepid  commander  and  his  enterpriong  crew  at  the  scenes 
c^  beauty  and  fertility  which  were  perpetually  opening  upon  their 
sight  during  their  advance  up  the  stream,  wnich  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  the  first  among  Europeans  to  see 
and  admire.  Their  delight  must  have  been  excessive ;  and  4he 
enthusiasm  and  triumph  of  the  moment  must  have  been  worth  a 
year  of  peril  to  purchase. 

It  is  said  that,  though  at  the  first  entrance  of  Hudson  into  the 
Bay  of  New-York,  some  of  the  tribes  then  occupying  Long  Island 
evinced  their  hostility  to  his  farther  progress  by  attacks  in  which 
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some  of  his  men  were  killed  and  others  wounded,  yet  fliat,  as  he 
advanced  up  the  river,  he  found  the  Indians  less  hostile ;  express- 
ing, by  loola  and  signs,  their  disposition  to  give  him  welcome,  and 
testifymg  their  frienaly  spirit  by  presents  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  report  which  Hudson  and  his  companions  gave,  when  they 
returned  to  Holland,  of  the  size  and  character  of  the  river,  induced 
the  Dutch  merchants  to  form  an  association  for  opening  a  traffic 
upon  it ;  and  the  jDutch  government  granted  to  this  association  a 
monopoly  of  this  trade  for  a  certain  period.  It  was  by  this  com- 
pany that  the  first  settlement  was  formed  where  Albany  now 
stands,  on  a  spot  then  called  by  the  Indians  Schaunaugh-ta-da,  or 
Once  the  Pine  Plains.  The  Dutch  here  built  a  fort,  which  was 
commanded  by  Henry  Christaens.  It  was  first  called  Aurania  till 
1620,  then  Beverwidc  till  1625,  then  Fort  Orange  till  1647,  and 
then  Wllliamstadt  till  1664.  It  was  at  once  a  fort  and  a  factory 
of  trade,  and,  like  other  places  of  this  description,  advanced  grad- 
ually in  population  and  commerce. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  English  Puritans  who  first  set- 
fled  in  Massachusettsoriginally  intended  to  have  sailed  fix)m  Leyden, 
where  they  were  in  exile  in  1620,  for  the  Hudson  River,  on  whose 
banks  they  contemplated  making  their  home.  But  the  Dutch,  anx- 
ious to  prevent  any  English  setSers  intruding  upon  their  own  col- 
onists, and  at  the  same  time  unvrilling  to  midce  any  formal  opposi- 
tion to  their  voyage  for  fear  of  offeiraing  the  British,  are  said  to 
have  bribed  the  Dutch  captain,  in  whose  ship  they  embariced  from 
Holland,  to  cany  them  so  far  to  the  northward  that  they  could  not 
reach  the  river ;  and  hence  their  first  landing  and  settlement  was 
made  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

It  was  in  1621  that  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Albany  was 
first  laid  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  who  about  the  same 
time  founded  the  City  of  New  Amsterdam  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan, where  New-York  now  stands.  The  Dutch  settlers  at  Al» 
bany  extended  themselves  gradually  from  hence  eastward  into 
Connecticut,  and  coming  there  into  collision  with  the  English,  di»* 
putes  arose  among  them  on  subjects  sufficiently  trivial  and  ludicrous. 
A  formal  record  of  the  alleged  grievances  was  kept  by  the  Dutch^ 
and  Mr.  (Jrahame  has  preserved,  in  a  note  to  his  interesting  and 
valuable  history,  an  extract  firom  this  chronicle,  in  which,  as  he 
truly  says,  ^*  the  insignificance  of  many  of  these  complaints,  and  the 
homelineffi  of  the  subject  matter  of  others,  contrast  somewhat  ludi* 
crously  with  the  pompousness  of  the  titles  and  the  bitter  gravity 
of  the  style."    Among  them  are  the  following : 

April  35, 1640. — ^Those  of  Hartford  have  not  only  usurped  and  taken 
in  the  lands  of  Connecticut,  but  have  also  beaten  the  servants  of  their 
High  Mightinesses  and  the  honoured  Company  with  sticks  and  {^ot^h- 
ttaves— m  hostile  manner—laming  them ;  and,  among  the  rest,  straek 
Ever  Deakings  a  hole  in  his  head  with  a  stick,  so  that  the  Mood  ran  v^iy 
strongly  down  his  body.'* 
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**  iuDB  84, 1641.-«--8oine  of  Hartford  h&Te  taken  a  ho^  out  of  the  com- 
•loiiy  and  shut  it  up  out  of  mere  hate  or  other  prejudice,  causing  it  to 

starve  for  hunger  in  the  s^e." 

•*  May  20, 1649.— The  English  of  Hartford  have  violently  cut  loose  a 
horse  of  the  honoured  Company  that  stood  bound  upon  the  common.^ 

**  May  S3, 1642.-1110  said  English  did  again  drive  the  Company's  hogs 
Ifom  the  common  into  the  village  and  pounded  them." 

'*  September  16, 1642.— Again  they  sold  a  young  pig  which  had  pas* 
lured  on  the  Company's  lands.*'* 

'While  tliese  grievances  were  complained  of  by  the  Dutch^  the 
aame  historian  records  a  curious  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
latter,  and  the  Swedes,  who  had  settled  parts  of  the  country,  with 
them.  It  was  said  that  several  of  the  Indians  attended  the  reiigious 
assemblies  of  the  Europeans,  ^*  but  with  so  little  edification  that 
they  expressed  their  amazement  at  the  ill-breeding  of  the  orator 
who  could  exercise  the  patience  of  his  tribe  with  such  kngthened 
harangues  without  repaying  their  civility  by  a  di^Cribution  of 
brandy.** 

In  1664,  Charles  11.,  most  unjustly  seeking  to  provoke  the  Dutch 
into  a  war,  asserted  a  claim  to  the  whole  of  their  ssCtlements  on 
ihe  Hudson,  under  the  title  of  the  New  NetherlantTs,  and  made  a 
grant,  by  charter,  of  the  territory  then  actaaJhr  occupied  by  (he 
Dutch  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  Sfwyvesant,  the  Dutch 
governor,  when  he  heard  of  this,  and  of  %  subsequent  intention  to 
enforce  the  claim  by  arms,  put  himself  vt  the  best  posture  of  de« 
fence  he  could ;  and  when  he  receired  the  summons  of  the  Engli^ 
commander  to  surrender,  communicated  to  him  by  a  deputation, 
yter  remonstrating  with  him  in  vdin  as  to  their  unjust  pretensions, 
he  ended  by  saying,  '^  As  coucUng  the  threats  in  your  conclusion, 
we  have  nothing  to  aifiwer,  only  that  we  fear  nothing  but  what 
God  (who  is  as  just  9^  meroful)  shall  lay  upon  us,  all  things  being 
in  Ub  gracious  disposal ;  and  we  may  be  as  well  preserved  by  him 
with  small  forces  as  by  a  great  army  :  which  makes  us  to  wish  you 
idl  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  recommend  you  to  his  protec- 
tion." The  issae  was,  however,  tiie  ultimate  surrender  of  New- 
York  and  Albany  to  the  British  authorities,  which  took  place  in 
October,  1664 ;  and  in  1667  the  territory  was  formally  ceded  by 
tte  Dufob  to  the  British,  in  exchange  for  the  colony  of  Surinam, 
which  the  Dutch  had  taken  from  the  English. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Albany,  from  (he  earliest  period 
at  which  any  census  appeare  to  have  been  taken,  up  to  1830,  the 
last  year  of  the  decennial  numbering  of  the  people,  ma^  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures :  In  1790  it  was  3498 ;  in  1800,  5349 ; 
in  1810, 9356 ;  in  1820,  12,630 ;  in  1830,  24,238.  At  present  it 
is  thought  to  exceed  30,000 ;  and  by  1840,  the  next  year  pf  the 
oeasus,  will  probably  be  40,000,  more  than  ten  times  its  numbers 
i&y  years  ago. 

*  Gnhame*!  History  of  the  United  States,  toI.  it,  p.  166. 
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The  rapid  ^ptoapmtf  of  Albany  is  not  so  muofa  to  be  atfatibiited 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  the  legblative  capital  of  the  State  of 
New-York,  for  which  its  position  is  well  adapted,  as  to  the  ad* 
vantage  it  enjoys  as  the  chief  port  of  entrep^  for  almost  all  the  ex- 
ports  and  imports  of  the  ^eat  maritime  emporium  at  the  mouth  of 
its  river,  New-York.  This  was  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  be* 
fore  the  opening  of  the  internal  canals ;  but  since  these  great  chan- 
nels have  openal  a  highway  from  the  Hudson  to  the  lakes  of  the 
West,  and  by  them  to  the  noble  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  down 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River  to  tiie 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  Lake  Champlam  extends  its 
water-carriage  towards  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the 
Hudson  opens  a  way  to  the  Atlantic ;  since  these  united  advantages 
have  been  enjoyed  by  Albany,  her  wealth  and  population  have 
|rown  with  greatly  increased  rapidity ;  and  the  names  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  the  first  projector  of  the  internal  communicaticm,  and  of 
Fulton,  the  ori^nator  of  steam  navigation,  are  justly  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  m  the  spot  so  much  benefited  by  their  joint  la- 
bours. 

The  State  of  New-York,  of  which  Albany  is  the  capital,  is 
called  by  all  Aniericans  the  Empire  State,  from  its  territorial  ex- 
tent, its  vast  resources^  its  enlarged  commerce,  its  population,  and 
consequent  lepslative  influence.  Its  territory  is  316  miles  ia 
length  and  304  miles  in  bi^adth.  It  contains  47,000  square  miles, 
or  31,080,000  acres:  It  is  Vhtrefore  larger  in  area  than  England, 
Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  united,  as  these  are  computed  by 
Arrowsmith,  in  his  Qe(^aphy,  to  ocmtain  only  43,990  square 
miles.  The  vastness  of  the  scale  «f  th^  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica may  be  judged  of  from  this  fact,  that  tVis  one  single  state  out 
of  twenly-six,  of  which  the  whole  Uoion  "^  now  composed,  is 
larger  than  England  and  Wales ;  while  nea^y  half  the  odier 
states  are  equal  to  it  in  size,  and  some  of  them,  as  Virginia,  are 
still  larger.  The  length  of  the  territory  belongkig  to  the  United 
States,  and  over  whicn  the  government  of  Wa^iington  has  lawful 
jurisdiction,  is  3000  miles,  m)m  Passamaquoddy,  in  Miuine,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  its  extreme  breadth,  from  the  LsJce  of 
the  Woods  in  the  north  to  the  southern  point  of  Florida^  1700 
miles ;'  so  that  it  has  an  outlme  or  border  of  about  10,000  miVes  in 
extent,  and  contains  within  its  area  the  immense  surface  of  2,300,000 
square  miles,  or  more  than  fifty  times  the  area  of  England  and 
Wales,  as  given  before.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  vast  ter^ 
ritory  is  washed  on  nearly  all  its  borders  by  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Oceans;  that  its  lakes  are  the  most  exten^ve  and  its  rivers  the 
largest  in  the  world  ;  that  it  has  every  variety  of  soil-  and  cHmate 
in  the  several  zones  it  fills ;  and  that  there  is  no  country  upon 
earth  in  which  facilities  of  communication,  by  railroad  and  steam- 
boat, are  so  great  as  in  this ;  that  education  is  more  general,  in- 
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dustry  more  active,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  eaoBtiiig  raienitkm 
are  improTing  the  resources  of  the  country  for  those  w!x>  are  to 
follow  theoi)  there  are  hardly  any  bounds  to  the  expectations  that 
may  be  formed  of  its  future  greatness  if  wisely  and  discreetly  gor* 
emed,  and  if  kept  free  from  die  great  scourges  of  society — ^luxury, 
intemperance,  and  war. 

The  increase  of  population  in  the  State  of  New-Yotk  is  shown 
by  the  following  numbers  at  each  of  the  indicated  periods  of  census : 

In  1701 30,000  1  In  1749 100,000 

1731 60,395  I       1771 163,000 

This  was  the  slow  rate  at  which  the  population  of  the  state  in- 
creased anterior  to  the  revolution,  and  while  it  was  merely  a  Brit- 
ish colony,  ruled  by  authorities  at  a  distance  fron^  the  scene.  The 
chan^,  after  it  became  an  independent  country,  is  remarkable,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following : 


In  1790 340,120 

1800 586,050 

1810     .....     059,049 


In  1890 1,379,818 

1825 1,616,458 

1830 1,918,608 


Of  the  population  of  1830,  the  &a(owing  is  a  more  detailed 
analyas : 


"White  males 
White  females 
Deaf  and  dumb 
Blind     .    .    . 
Aliens  .    .    . 


Tree  eotoured  males     .  91y465 

Free  coloured  females  .  83,404 

Male  slaves     ....  13 

Female  slaves      ...  34 


Total  whites      7,999,168  ToUa  coloured    .    44,915 

There  is  every  reas^  to  believe  that  in  two  vears  hence,  at  the 
census  of  1840,  ihr  peculation  of  the  state  will  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  three  millicv^ ;  but  even  this,  though  iust  one  hundred  times 
more  than  it  w^  in  1701,  is  but  a  hanoful  compared  to  what  it 
*  might,  and  yO  doubt  will,  sustain  in  less  than  a  century  hence, 
when  its  3000,000  v^ill  be  increased  to  20,000,000,  for  which 
ther€  are^mpl^  resources  in  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining, 
and  commerce  of  the  state.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  but  that, 
incluc^g  the  inhabitants  of  other  portions  of  this  great  country, 
our  posterity  will  see  the  United  States  of  America  embracing  the 
C^nadas  on  the  north,  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  touching  die  Pa* 
iific  on  the  west,  with  a  peculation  greater  tiian  that  of  aS  EJurope, 
and  an  advance  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  useftd  improvements  of 
Me  such  as  no  nation  has  ever  yet  witnessed. 

The  pubKc  canals  of  the  State  of  New-York,  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  Ooveroment,  including  the  Erie  Canal  to  the 
west,  ihe  Champlain  Canal  to  the  north,  and  their  respective  aax« 
iHuies  and  feeders,  of  all  of  which  Albany  may  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  pi»t  of  inlet  and  outlet,  extend  over  a  lengfli  of  665 
miles;  they  have  343  locks,  with  3037  feet  of  lockage.    Tharac^ 
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taal  cost  was  11^2,712  dollars,  or  about  2,600,000/.  sterUng; 
and  the  tolls  received  on  them  in  1836  were  1,614,336  dollars,  or 
about  323,000/.  sterling,  being  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  profit  on 
the  actual  outlay. 

But  this  is  still  farther  improving,  as  by  an  official  report  on  the 
tolls  and  trade  of  the  State  Canals,  published  during  our  stay  in 
Albany,  in  the  government  paper,  the  Argus,  of  the  date  of  July  7, 
1838,  the  following  gratifying  facts  were  made  known : 

"  Canal  Tolls.— The  tolls  received  on  the  New- York  State  Canals 
for  the  week  ending  7th  July,  1838,  were  36,683  dollars,  being  an  in- 
crease of  26  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  The  flour  and  wheat  arri- 
ving at  the  Hudson  River,  via  the  Erie  Canal,  for  the  same  period,  were 
28,950  bushels  of  flour,  and  13,296  bushels  of  wheat ;  being  an  increase 
of  15,861  bushels  <vf  flour,  and  12,296  bushels  of  wheat  over  the  previous 
year." 

Tolls  on  the  Staie  Canals.— The  tolls  collected  on  the  New- 
York  State  Canals  for  the  fourth  week  of  June  amount  to  the  sum 
of  47,123  dollars,  exceeding  the  receipts  for  the  corresponding  week 
in  1837  by  the  sum  of  1^.034  dollars.  The  tolls  for  the  whole 
month  of  June  exceed  the  collections  in  the  same  month  in  1837 
by  about  37  per  cent 

From  the  openmg  of  naviga'ion  to  the  close  of  June  there  has 
been  received  for  canal  tolls  the  sum  of  516,081  dollars.  This 
exceeds  the  collections  up  to  the  saxae  time  in  1837  by  the  sum 
of  119,966  dollars. 

The  quantiW  of  merchandise  cleared  Scorn  Albany  and  Troy  from 
the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  close  of  J^me  for  the  present  year, 
diows  an  increase,  comparing  this  year  with  last,  of  5223  tons  of 
merchandise,  equal  to  16  per  cent  Beaa«9  the  merchandise 
deared  on  the  canals,  there  hias  passed  over  the  railroad  this  season 
1526  tons. 

The  increase  of  flour  and  wheat  this  year  over  list  Is  equal  to  - 
139,216  barrels  of  flour,  or  about  79  per  cent  Thtre  has  been 
brought  to  tide-water  on  the  railroad,  not  embraced  in  "he  forego- 
ing, 12,421  barrels  of  flour.  Wlule  the  merchandise  g(jfig  from 
tide-water  has  increased  16  per  cent,  the  tolls  paid  on  products 
j^eneralljT  have  increased  30  per  cent ;  and  on  flour  and  wheat:  the 
mcrease  is  79  per  cent 

The  quantity  of  flour  and  wheat  shipped  at  Buffalo  from  tb« 
opening;  of  canal  navigation  to  the  30th  of  June  for  the  present 
year,  snows  an  increase  of  225  per  cent  over  the  previous  one. 
The  tolls  received  at  the  collector's  office  at  Buffalo  from  the 
opening  of  navigation  to  the  30th  of  June  for  the  year  1838, 
shows  an  increase  of  119  per  cent 

Lockages  on  ths  Eri£  Canal. — ^A  statement  has  been  furnished 
of  tiie  lockages  for  the  month  of  June,  1838,  at  Lock  No.  26  on 
llie  Erie  Canal,  which  shows  that  70  cribs  and  3349  boats  passed 
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fhis  lock  during  fhe  month,  averaging  114  lockages  per  day*  This 
is  an  increase  of  1491  lockages  over  June,  1837. 

Salt  Duties. — ^The  amount  received  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Onondago  Salt  Springs  for  the  last  three  years,  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  is  as  follows,  viz. :  in  1836,  16,291  dollars ;  in 
1837,  22,365  dollars;  and  in  1838,  38,123  dollars;  being  an  m^ 
crease  m  1837  over  1836  of  25^  per  cent,  and  of  1838  over  1837 
of  72^  per  cent 

Besides  these  State  Canals,  there  are  a  great  many  others  in  prog- 
ress, the  estimated  cost  of  which  will  exceed  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  canals  by  incorporated  companies  which  will  cost  up« 
ward  of  two  millions  of  dollars  more. 

Of  railroads  in  this  state  there  have  been  as  many  as  29  execa- 
ted  by  incorporated  companies,  from  1820  to  1836,  at  a  cost  of 
'12fi00fi00  dollars,  or  nearly  three  millions  sterling,  extending 
over  a  length  of  670  miles ;  and  these,  too,  are  stiS  increasbgi 
and  all  returning  a  remunerating  profit 

The  records  respecting  the  early  history  of  Albany  are  very 
scanty,  and  the  field  of  the  antiquary  is  consequently  very  limitedL 
In  a  journal  called  the  Schenectady  Reflector,  some  extracts  are 

S'ven  from  the  earliest  minutes  of  the  Albany  corporation,  of  which 
le  following  are  examples : 

City  of  Albany. — We  present  a  few  extracts  from  the  earliest 
minutes  of  the  Albany  city  corporation. 

In  1746  the  corporation  ordered  6/.  to  be  paid  to  John  Bell,  ^^  the 
city  whipper,"  for  six  months'  services. 

In  1747  they  direct  a  receipt  to  be  signed  hj  their  clerk  '^  for 
half  a  barrel  of  powder  received  fi-om  Sy  orant  G.  Van  Schaick,  in 
lieu  of  the  powder  he  borrowed  from  the  corporation  when  the 
governor  was  here  last" 

In  1748  thqr  ordered  ^'Mr.  Santvoort  to  pay  Robert  Lottridga 
for  two  gallons  of  wbe  that  Mr.  Miller  bought  upon  the  corpora* 
tion  account  when  the  governor  came.'' 

These  and  many  similar  orders  demonstrate  that  our  Dutch 
burgheis  were  ^ood  and  faithfiil  subjects  to  their  English  govern- 
cnrs,  besides  paymg  a  pretty  good  salary  to  their  city  whipper. 

Such  are  the  trivial  and  unimportant  incidents  recorded  in  the 
minutes,  and  selected  by  the  Reflector  as  interesting  to  the  antiqua- 
ry. The  modem  details  announce  more  important  facts,  and  show, 
as  strikingly  as  anything  can  do,  the  contrast  between  the  old  times 
and  the  new,  in  the  history  of  this  country  at  least  Let  the  re* 
turns  here  given  be  received  as  proofs. 

In  the  State  of  New- York,  as  we  learn  from  the  official  reccHrds, 
there  were,  in  the  year  1835,  the  latest  period  to  which  the  returns 
have  been  completed  (and  every  one  considers  the  number  of  most 
of  them  to  have  increased  rather  than  otherwise  since  then),  the 
following : 
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Grist  Mills       ....  2,051        $17,687,009 

Saw  Mills 6,048  3,651,153 

OilMiUs 71  214,813 

Fulling  Mills    ....  065  1,904,491 

Carding  Machines    .    .  1,061  2,179,414 

Cotton  Factories      .    .  ill  1,630,352 

Woollen  Factories   .    .  334  1,450,825 

Ironworks     ....  293  2,366,065 

Trip  Hammers     ...  141  168,896 

Distilleries      ....  337  2,278,420 

Asheries 693  434,394 

Glass  Factories  ...  13  163,312 

Rope  do 63  664,394 

Chain  Cable  do.       .    .  2  20,871 

Oil  Cloth  do 24  63,119 

Dying  and  Printing  do.  15  1,999,000 

CloTerMLUs    ....  69  95,693 

Paper  Mills     ....  70  358,857 

Tanneries 412  3,563,592 

Breweries 94  916,252 

Articles  made  in  Families, 
9,183,951  yds.  of  FuUed  Cloth  ) 

2,790,069  do.  Woollens  >value  1,500,000 
3,799,953  do.  Linen  and  Cotton  y 


▼•tooriKUai 

$20,140,435 

6,881,055 

275,574 

2,894,096 

2,651,638 

3,030,709 

2,433,192 

4,349,949 

363,581 

3,098,042 

726,418 

446,559 

980,063 

28,625 

95,646 

2,465,600 

110,025 

685,784 

5,598,626 

1,381,446 


2,029,984 


Total 43,400,922  60,669,097 

The  only  branch  in  which  there  has  been  a  decrease,  and  that 
must  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  rather  than  a  loss,  is  in  that  of  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries.  Of  the  former  there  were,  not  many  years 
ago,  upward  of  1200.  By  the  operations  of  the  Temperance  So- 
cieties these  have  been  reduced  to  337,  the  number  given  in  the 
above  table ;  and  the  gain  to  the  country,  in  converting  grain  to 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  instead  of  distilling  from  it  a  poi- 
sonous and  destroying  drink,  is  unequivocal ;  as  is  dso  the  conver- 
sion of  barley  ana  fruits  into  food  for  cattle,  instead  of  their  fer-  , 
mentation  into  beer  and  cider.  The  amount  of  animal  nourish* 
ment  is  thus  ^atly  increased,  and  the  amount  of  intoxication  and 
all  its  deleterious  consequences  are  in  an  equal  degree  diminished. 

Other  branches  of  manufactures  have  sprung  up,  too,  since  1835, 
which  are  not  enumerated  in  the  list  given ;  and,  among  others, 
that  of  silk  and  beaver  hats,  which  in  the  last  year,  1837,  were 
made  to  the  value  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  or  800,000/.  sterling. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  State  of  New- York  are  as  en- 
couraging as  those  of  its  manufactures,  showing  a  progressive  in- 
crease and  improvement  in  every  department^  as  the  following 
table  will  exhibit : 
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Estimated  ralue  of  Improved  Lands  and  Live-stock  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  by  the  census  of  1835,  compared  with  the  same  in  1825 : 

9,655,4S6Acresof  Improved  Land.  935  $341,385,650  $179,024,175 

1,885,771  Neat  Cattk 10  18,857,710  15,134,210 

524,805  Horses :    .     50  26,244,750  17,481,400 

4,261,765  Sheep 1|  6,392,647  5,244,808 

1,554,358  Hogs 3  4,663,074  4,403,719 

Total $307,543,831       381,988,313 

Do.  in  1835  ....      331,388,313 

Increase $76,255,519 

The  banks  existing  in  this  state  have  always  be^n  regarded  as 
the  safest  and  best  secured  in  the  Union ;  and  th^  have  fully  sus- 
tained their  reputation  by  their  being  the  first  a'  all  the  banks  in 
the  countxy  to  resume  specie  payments,  which  is  now  sustained  by 
the  whole  of  them.  The  most  recent  official  statement  respecting 
their  number  and  condition  is  that  made  by  die  commissioner  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  Legislature  in  May,  1837,  of  which 
the  foUowmg  is  an  authentic  copy : 

VSW-TOBK  8AnTT-rim&  lAKKS. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  by  the  Bank  Commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  general  condition  of  the  Banks  as  compared 
with  their  condition  on  the  1st  of  Januaiyi  1837 : 

EighUen  NeuhYorlf  City  Banks. 

1st  Jan.  4th  May. 

Loans  and  discounts     .    .    .    •    •    $36,442,000  $35,683,000 

Specie 3,854,000  3,596,000 

Circulation 8.155,000  4,031,000 

Individual  deposites     .....      11,180,000  0,536,000 

United  States  ditto  ..>.*.        7,176,000  3,820,000 

Sixt^ihrcc  Country  Banks. 

Ist  Jan.  10th  May. 

Loans  and  discount $26,979,000  $36,833,000 

Specie 1,439,000  1,100,000 

Circulation 18,461,000  9,601,000 

From  this  tablf  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  city  banks  had,  previous 
to  the  suspensim,  reduced  their  discounts,  since  1st  of  January,  about 
800,000  dollar<9  and  their  circulation  nearly  three  miliums  and  a  quarter. 

NIW-TORK  8TATS  BANKS  AITD  CnCULATION. 

The  charters  of  the  Lockport  Bank,  capital  100,000  dollars,  and  the 
Sacke^t's  Harbour  Bank,  capital  200,000  dollars,  having  been  repealed  by 
the  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1837,  the  present  banking  capital  of  the 
state  is  37,301,460  dollars,  of  which  the  capitals  of  nine  banks,  5,100,000 
dollars,  are  not  subject  to  the  safety-fund  act. 

The  amount  of  circulation,  authorized  by  the  suspension  act  of  May, 
1837,  is  as  follows  : 

Vol.  n.— C 
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Capital.  Cirealation. 
24  New-York  City  Banks .  .  .  .$30,661,300  $14,100,000 
75  Country  Banks 16,440,260       15,430,000 

Total $37,301,460    $89,530,000 

The  most  gratifying  part,  however,  of  the  statistics  of  this  flour- 
ishing state  is  that  which  relates  to  its  appropriations  for  education. 
Of  colleges  for  superior  and  professional  learning,  there  are,  in  the 
State  of  New-York,  Columbia.  College  and  the  new  University  in 
the  City  of  New- York,  Union  College  in  Schenectady,  Hamilton 
CoUeee  in  Clinton^  and  two  medical  colleges,  one  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  an^  the  other  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county.  But,  be- 
sides the  suppoit  of  these,  which  are  well  sustained,  there  is  a  fund 
of  about  200,00(^  dollars  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  academies ; 
and  no  less  a  sum  than  a  million  of  dollars  is  expended  annually 
in  support  of  the  Common  Schools  for  the  education  of  youth.  Of 
this  sum,  one  tenth  is  paid  by  the  state  from  its  school-fund ;  one 
tenth  is  paid  by  a  tax  for  education  on  the  towns ;  and  two  tenths 
by  a  similar  tax  on  the  proper^  of  the  several  school  districts,  ma* 
king  four  tenths  raised  or  furnished  by  the  state ;  while  the  other 
six  tenths,  or  better  hali^  is  cheerfully  paid  by  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  scholars.  It  was  in  the  City  of  Albany  that  that 
useful  work,  the  "  Common  School  Assistant,"  a  monthly  newspa- 
per devoted  to  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  education, 
was  first  established ;  and  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  state 
are  still  among  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  the  system  of  Com- 
mon School  education. 

Of  the  topography  of  this  city,  the  legislative  capital  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  It  may  be  said  that  its  site  is  well  chosen,  being  on  ihe 
west  bank  of  the  River  Hudson,  wr<h  the  lower  portion  of  the  city 
on  a  slightly-ascending  plain,  near  the  stream,  which  makes  it 
commodious  for  the  transaction  of  bu^oiess ;  while  the  gradually- 
ascending  angle  by  which  it  at  length  mains  a  steep  ascent,  and 
terminates  in  a  lofty  and  commanding  hill,  is  also  favourable  to  the 
imposing  appearance  of  the  city  on  approaching  it,  to  the  display 
of  its  public  buildings  at  different  degrees  of  (Jevation,  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  more  opulent  in)iabitants,  who  ^sire  spacious  and 
airy  atuations  for  their  dwellings,  and  also  to  the  general  cleanli- 
neas  and  consequent  salubrity  of  every  part  of  the  tc^wn. 

The  plan  of  arrangement  and  subdivision  is  not  so  reg<ilar  as  many 
of  the  American  cities,  but,  like  New-York  and  Baltimore,  while 
its  older  parts  are  remarkaUy  irregular,  all  its  more  modem  laying 
out  is  as  symmetrical  as  could  be  desired.  The  principal  street, 
"which  ascends  from  the  banks  of  the  river  and  terminates  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol  on  the  hill,  is  a  noble  avenue  of  at  least  120  feet 
iQ  breadth ;  Market-street  and  Pearl-street,  by  which  this  is  inter- 
sected at  right  angles,  as  these  streets  run  nearly  parallel  to  the 
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rivor,  are  also  as  fine  streets  as  can  be  desired,  of  ample  breadth, 
from  80  to  100  feet,  shaded  on  each  side  by  rows  of  trees,  and 
containing  many  spacious  and  excellent  mansions,  interspersed  with 
places  of  worship  land  public  buildings,  which  produce  a  mort 
agreeable  effect. 

Here  and  there  are  some  striking  contrasts,  to  impress  on  the 
spectator  the  difference  which  a  century  has  made  in  the  style  of 
building  and  scale  of  domestic  comfort.  The  house  we  occupied, 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Pearl  and  Steuben  streets,  was  a  most 
commodious  and  delightful  mansjpn ;  it  had  formerly  been  the  res- 
idence of  the  late  governor,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  was  equal  in 
size  and  accommodation  to  some  of  the  best  h<)uses  in  Baker-street, 
Harley-street,  or  other  similar  streets  in  the  northwest  of  London. 
Next  door  to  us  was  the  residence  of  Governor  Matey,  the  present 

frovernor  of  the  state ;  and  next  to  him  was  a  new  mansion,  be- 
oneing  to  the  President  of  the  Albany  Bank,  Mr.  W.  Olcott,  as 
well-finished  and  fine  a  building  as  could  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
world — ^indeed,  a  sumptuous  abode ;  while  on  the  opposite  or  north 
side  of  the  street  were,  in  addition  to  the  noble  pnvate  dwellings, 
the  two  projecting  Ionic  porticoes  of  the  Female  Academy  and  ttie 
Baptist  Church,  which,  with  the  graceful  dome  and  turret  of  the 
latter,  made  a  most  beautiful  architectural  picture,  which  even  an 
inhabitant  of  Rome,  or  Venice,  or  Genoa  would  admire. 

In  contrast  with  ajl  this,  however,  there  stood  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  Pearl  and  Steuben  streets,  and  right  opposite  the  house 
we  dwelt  in,  a  Dutch  burgher's  residence,  bearing  the  date  of  17^ ; 
its  yellow  and  ill-cemented  bricks,  its  sotall  wmdows  and  doors, 
its  low  body,  and  immensely  disproportioned  sloping  roof,  covered 
with  tiles  of  all  sl^apes  and  fashions,  showing  what  description  of 
city  Albany  was  likely  to  have  been  a  century  ago,  and  enabling 
one  to  judge  of  the  amazing  advance  in  opulence,  taste,  and  com- 
fort which  had  been  made  since  that  humble  dwelling  had  been 
first  reared ;  in  this  respect,  the  occa^onal  presence  of  such  relics 
<  as  landmarks,  or  indexes  of  the  progress  of  time,  and  corresponding 
progress  of  improvement,  is  useful,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
this  country. 

In  the  laying  out  of  the  new  or  upper  part  of  the  city,  care  has 
been  taken  to  appropriate  some  portion  of  the  space  to  public 
squares  for  the  recreation  and  health  of  the  population^  and  public 
baths  are  ^oken  of  as  being  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  the  city 
authorities. 

The  shops,  or  stores,  as  they  are  here  universally  called,  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  any  of  the  larger  dties  we  had  visited  except 
Washington,  which  are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  Albany ;  hoA 
there  are  well-furnished  warehouses  here  of  almost  everything 
needed,  and  an  air  of  great  activity  and  bustle  prevails  in  the  prin* ' 
cipal  business  streets. 
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The  hotels  are  not  manj  in  number^  but  they  are  on  a  large 
scale,  and  have  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  most  comforta-  ^ 
ble  in  the  country.  Of  the  boarding-nouses  we  heard  also  a  verv 
ikyourable  account ;  and  if  they  at  all  resembled  the  one  in  which 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed,  they  must  be  of  the  best  de- 
scription, as  we  had  found  nothing  so  much  like  a  comfortable 
English  home  as  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lockwood,  at  59  Pearl-street, 
where  we  remained  for  several  weeks,  and  enjoyed  ample  accom- 
modation in  rooms,  good  fare,  and,  above  all,  great  kindness  and 
courtesy,  and  genteel  and  agreeable  society.  There  is  a  large  tem- 
perance hotel  in  North  Market-street,  well  furnished,  supplied 
with  baths,  and  conducted,  as  we  had  heard  from  competent  and 
impartial  authorities,  in  a  manner  to  afford  great  satisfaction  to 
all  who  frequented  it 


CHAPTER  n. 

GovenuMtit  of  the  State,  LegialatWe  and  Executi've.— Extent  and  Costa  of  Uie  pablie 
Establishments. — ^Liberal  Appropriations  for  Education. — Examples  of  American  Ru- 
lerf  as  to  Edacafcion.— Penn,  wasbingtoo,  Adama,  Jeflbrsoo,  Madison,  and  Monroe. 
— Question  as  to  the  Connexion  of  Ignorance  and  Crime.—Extraets  from  the  Letter 
of  Dr.  Lieber  on  this  Subject— Opinions  of  the  Keepers  of  Penitentiaries  and  Jails.— 
Testimooj  of  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison.— Testimony  of  Mr.  Wiltse,  of 
the  8innmg  Prison.— Testimony  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Auburn  Sute-prison.— Testi- 
mony o?  Mr.  Pillsbury,  of  the  Connecticut  State-prison.— Contrast  of  the  Legislatorea 
of  EUiglaod  and  America.— Albanr  Academy  for  the  Education  of  Male  Yootha.— Al- 
bany Female  Academy.— Issue  or  the  Experiment  of  Female  Education.— Great  De- 
fect in  the  Want  of  physical  Training.— Supposed  gradual  Decline  in  the  Health  of 
Females.— Causes  which  contribute  to  this  m  America. 

Thb  government  of  the  State  of  New-York,  which  is  seated  at 
Albany,  is  composed  of  a  legislative  and  an  executive  body,  as- 
sisted by  an  extensive  judiciary.  The  legislative  body  comprises 
a  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  128  members,  chosen  every 
two  years  by  the  people,  and  a  Senate,  consisting  of  thirty-two 
members,  eight  of  whom,  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  are  chosen 
annually ;  so  that  the  longest  period  of  their  service  without  re- 
election is  four  years.  The  pay  of  the  members  of  both  houses  is 
the  same,  namely,  three  doUars  per  day. 

The  executive  consists  of  a  governor,  elected  every  year,  at  a 
salary  of  4000  dollars ;  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  is,  ex-officio, 
president  of  the  Senate,  and  receives  six  doUars  per  day  during  the 
session;  a  comptroller  at  2500  dollars  a  year,  and  two  deputy- 
comptrollers  at  1500  dollars  each  per  annum ;  a  treasurer  at  1500 
dollars,  and  a  deputy-treasurer  at  1300  dollars  Yearly ;  an  attor- 
ney-general at  1000  dollars ;  a  surveyor-general  at  800  dollars ; 
and  a  secretaiy  of  state,  who  is  also  superintendent  of  common 
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schools,  or  a  minister  of  public  instmction  for  the  state,  at  1750 
dollars,  ^ith  a  deputy-secretary,  >vho  is  also  clerk  of  the  coounis- 
sioners  of  the  law  office,  at  1500  dollars  a  year.  There  are  also 
four  acting  canal  commissioners  and  three  bank  commissioners,  at 
2000  dollars  a  year  each ;  and  these  together  constitute  what  is 
here  called  "  The  Regency,"  or  effective  force  of  the  executive ; 
the  entire  cost  of  which  is  only  31,350  dollars,  or  about  6270/. 
sterling :  scarcely  equal  to  the  retiring  pension  of  a  single  lord- 
chancellor  or  a  single  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Eng- 
land. The  whole  expense,  indeed,  of  the  government  of  this  large 
state,  greater  in  area  than  England  and  Wales,  and  with  more 
than  three  millions  of  people,  including  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary,  the  army  and  police,  is  not  greater  than  the  cost  to 
England  of  any  one  of  her  numerous  colonies  in  the  Eastern  or 
Western  world. 

One  of  the  certain  consequences  of  making  the  government  in 
harmony  with  the  public  sentiment  is  the  absence  of  any  disposi- 
tion to  rebellion ;  and  as  the  people  here  have  always  a  remedy  in 
their  own  hands  against  any  oppressive  measure  in  the  exercise  of 
the  electoral  franchise,  by  which  they  can  change  th^  representa- 
tives, senators,  and  governors  at  fixed  periods,  if  not  satii^ed  with 
their  administration,  there  is  consequently  no  fear  of  insurrection, 
and  neither  fleets  nor  armies  are  necessary  to  overawe  or  check 
them.  The  best  government  is  that  which,  while  it  affords  ample 
protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  all  those  living  under  it, 
exacts  the  smallest  portion  of  the  labour  or  capital  of  the  people  to 
defray  its  expenses. 

The  judiciary  conasts  of  a  Court  of  Chancery,  with  a  chancellor 
and  three  assistants,  their  whole  salaries  bein^  only  3000  dollars,  or 
about  600/.  per  annum ;  a  Supreme  Court,  with  three  judges  and  a* 
registrar,  whose  united  salaries  are  8000  dollars,  or  I6O0I  a  year; 
a  Superior  Court  for  the  City  of  New-York,  with  three  judges  and  a 
registrar,  whose  united  salaries  are  7500  dollars  a  year;  and  eight 
Circuit  Courts,  with  a  presiding  judge  in  each ;  the  whole  cost  of 
the  eight  courts,  at  1600  dollars  each,  being  12^800  dollars,  or 
2560/.  sterling  per  annum. 

While  the  expense  of  the  general  government  in  its  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  apartments  is  thus  light,  it  is  pleasing  to 
see  how  wiselj  and  judiciously  the  resources  of  the  state  are  applied 
to  the  diffusion  and  support  of  education;  the  conviction  being 
strong  and  general  here,  that  ignorance  and  intemperance  are  the 
chief  causes  of  crime ;  and  that  the  most  efficient,  as  well  as  the 
most  economical  wav  of  preventing  crime,  is  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple, and  teach  them  that  their  true  interest  lies  in  being  industrious, 
sober,  and  virtuous.  The  latest  statistics  in  the  appropriation  of 
the  school*fund  of  the  State  of  New-York  is  the  following : 
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Amount  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  Sept.  30,  1830  .  (1^17,494.17 

Number  of  school  districts  in  853  towns  of  the  state    .  10,207 

Number  of  school  districts  that  made  returns  in  1836    .  9,696 

Number  of  children  taught  in  districts  returned   .    .    •  633,167 
Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  or  16  in  those 

districts 583,396 

Expenses  of  the  Common  School  System  in  1636. 

Public  money  distributed  among  the  towns      ....       (313,376.91 
Amount  paid  for  teachers*  wages,  besides  public  money        435,643.61 

Paid  for  teachers'  wages 739,030.58 

Interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  3,183,300  dollars  invested  in 

schoolhouses 130,993.00 

Annual  expense  for  books  for  533,167  scholars,  at  50 

cents  each 366,063.60 

Fuel  for  9916  schoolhouses,  at  10  dollars  each     •    .    .  99,190.00 

Total I»335,35G.08 

While  Great  Britain  is  behind  both  France  and  Prussia  in  ood- 
ceiving  the  a4vantages,  or  panting  funds  for  the  support,  of  a  good 
system  of  national  education,  and  her  successiye  administrations 
liave  received  with  coldness  and  neglect  every  proposition  for  de» 
voting  the  funds  of  the  state  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  general 
system  as  should  embrace  the  very  poorest  classes,  under  some 
vague  fear  that  they  would  become  wiser  than  was  desirable  for 
persons  in  their  sphere  of  Ufe,  the  first  settlers  of  America,  and  all 
its  subsequent  rulers  and  persons  m  authority,  have  been  from  the 
very  beginning  so  unifomuy  impressed  with  the  importance  of  edu- 
catmg  the  rising  generation,  that  they  have  almost  all  placed  their 
•  testimony  on  record  on  this  subject  The  following  are  only  a  few 
of  such  instances : 

William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  uses  this  language 
in  one  of  his  addresses  to  his  council:  '^That  which  makes  a 
good  constitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue ; 
qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  uheritance, 
must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth* 
Above  all  things,^'  he  adds,  '^  endeavour  to  bring  up  children  in  the 
love  of  virtue:  sweetness  mixed  with  gravity,  and  cheerfiilness 
tempered  with  sobriety.  For  their  learning,  let  it  be  liberaL 
Spare  no  cost ;  for  by  such  parsimony  all  is  lost  that  is  saved ;  but 
let  it  be  useful  knowledge,  such  as  is  consistent  with  truth  and  god- 
liness. It  is  commendable  in  the  nobles  of  Germany  that  they 
have  all  their  children  instructed  in  some  useful  occupation.  We 
are  too  careless  of  posterity,  not  considering  that  as  they  are,  so  the 
next  generation  will  be.  If  we  would  amend  the  world,  we  should 
amend  ourselves;  and  teach  our  children  to  be,  not  what  we  aie^ 
but  what  they  should  be." 
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GecNrge  Washington,  the  first  president  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  first  annual  speech  to  Congress,  January  8, 1790,  thus  earnestly 
recommends  education :  '^  There  is  nothing  that  can  better  de- 
serve our  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature. 
Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness^ 
and  in  one  in  which  the  measures  of  government  receive  their  im«- 
pression  so  immediately  firom  the  sense  of  the  community  as  in 
ours,  it  is  proportionably  essential.  To  the  security  of  a  free  con- 
stitution it  contributes  in  various  ways.  By  convincing  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  pubhc  administration  that  every  laudable 
end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlightened  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know  and 
to  value  their  own  rights,  to  discern  and  provide  against  invasions 
of  them,  to  distingui^  between  oppression  and  the  exercise  of  law- 
ful authority,  between  burdens  arising  from  a  disregard  to  their  m- 
convenience,  and  those  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigences  of 
society,  to  discriminate  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  ficentious* 
ness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding  the  Isist,  and  uniting  a  speedy 
but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachment,  virith  an  inviolable 
Tea>ect  to  the  laws.'' 

Washington,  in  his  farewell  address  also,  thus  advises  his  fellow- 
citizens  :  *'  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primaiy  importance,  institu- 
tions for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

John  Adams,  the  second  president  of  the  United  States,  animated 
bv  the  same  spirit,  says  in  his  maugural  address,  '^  I  am  a  firiend  to 
all  rational  measures  for  propagating  knowledge  among  all  classes 
of  people.  I  wish  success  to  the  project  of  firee  Ubraries.  A  re- 
publican government  vrithout  knowledge  and  virtue  is  a  body  with- 
out a  soul,  a  mass  of  corruption  and  putrefaction,  food  for  worms." 

Thomas  Jefierson,  the  third  president,  breathes  the  same  senti- 
ment when  he  says,  **  By  far  the  most  important  bill  in  our  own 
code  is  that  for  diffusing  knowledge  among  the  people.  No  other 
sore  foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness.  Make  a  crusade  against  ignorance;  establish  and  im- 
prove the  law  for  educating  the  common  people." 

James  Madison,  the  fourth  president,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
dated  December  5,  1810,  uses  this  language :  ^  While  it  is  univer- 
sally admitted  that  a  well-instructed  people  alone  can  be  a  perma- 
nently firee  people,  and  while  it  is  evident  that  the  means  of  dif- 
fusing and  improving  useful  knowledge  form  so  small  a  proportion 
of  the  expenditures  ror  national  purposes,  I  cannot  presume  it  to  be 
unreasonable  to  invite  vour  attention  to  the  advantage  of  super* 
adding  to  the  means  of  education  provided  by  the  several  states, 
an  institution  supported  by  the  national  Legisfatuse,  which,  by  en- 
lightening the  opmions,  expanding  the  patriotism,  and  assimilating 
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the  principles,  the  sentiments,  and  manners  of  those  who  resorted 
to  it  would  contribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundation  than  to 
adorn  the  structure  of  our  free  and  ha^py  form  of  goTemtnent" 

James  Monroe,  the  fifth  president,  m  his  inaugural  speech  de« 
livered  on  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  after  enumerating  the  progress 
made  since  the  revolution,  and  the  pro^erous  state  of  public  affairs, 
says, "  Such,  then,  being  the  highly-favoured  condition  of  our  coun- 
try, it  is  the  interest  of  every  citizen  to  maintain  it  What  are  the 
dangers  which  menace  us  ?  If  any  exist,  they  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  guarded  against  In  explaining  my  sentiments  on  thb 
subject,  it  may  be  asked,  What  has  raised  us  to  the  present  happy 
state  ?  How  did  we  accomplish  the  revolution  1  How  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  first  instrument  of  our  Union,  by  iniusing  into  the 
^vemment  sufficient  power  for  national  purposes,  without  impair- 
ing the  just  rights  of  the  states  or  affecting  those  of  individuals  1 
How  sustain  and  pass  with  glory  through  the  last  war  ?  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  To  the  people, 
therefore,  and  to  the  faithfiil  and  able  depositories  of  their  trust,  is 
the  credit  due.  Had  the  people  of  the  United  States  been  educated 
in  different  principles;  had  they  been  less  intelligent,  less  independ- 
ent, or  less  virtuous,  can  it  be  believed  that  we  should  have  main- 
tained the  same  steady  and  consistent  career,  or  been  blessed  with 
the  same  success  ?  It  is  only  when  the  people  become  ignorant 
and  corrupt — when  they  degenerate  into  a  populace,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  exercising  the  sovereignty.  Usurpation  is  then  an 
easy  attainment,  and  usurpers  soon  found.  The  people  themselves 
become  the  willing  instruments  of  their  own  debasement  and  ruin. 
Let  us  look,  then,  to  the  great  cause,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  it  in 
full  force.  Let  us,  by  all  wise  and  constitutional  measures,  promote 
intelligence  among  the  people  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  our 
liberties." 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  sixth  president,  differs  in  no  respect 
fipom  his  predecessors  in  office  as  to  the  importance  of  public  insti- 
tutions, supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  for  promoting  educa- 
tion ;  and  in  his  message  to  Congress,  dated  December  6, 1835,  he 
says :  ^  The  great  object  of  the  institution  of  dvil  government  is 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  parties  to  the 
social  compact  And  no  government,  m  whatever  form  institoted, 
can  accomplish  the  lawful  eiids  of  its  institution  but  in  proportion 
as  it  improves  the  condition  of  those  over  whom  it  is  established. 
Moral,  political,  intellectual  improvement,  are  duties  as^gned  by 
the  Author  of  our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  individual  man* 
For  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties,  governments  are  invested  with 
power;  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  end,  viz.,  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  condition  r>{  the  governed,  the  exercise  of  dele- 
gated power  is  a^tv  as  sacred  and  indispensable  as  the  usorpation 
of  power  not  granted  is  criminal  and  odious.    Among  the  fiist^  per- 
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iifips  tke  t€iy  fiist)  instrameiilB  for  Ihe  UDprcyv^m^t  of  the  oondifioii 
of  men  is  knowledge ;  and  to  the  acquitttion  of  much  of  the  knowl^ 
edge  adapted  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and  enjoyments  of  huma6 
life,  puhbc  institutions  and  seminaries  of  learning  are  essentiaL" 

Here,  then,  is  a  continued  and  unbroken  chain  of  evidence  as  to 
the  sentiments  entertained  and  recommendations  offered  hj  the 
first  six  presidents  of  the  United  States,  in  iuTour  of  public  support 
for  institutions  of  general  education.  The  same  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion is  to  be  found  among  the  citizens  of  all  the  s^arate  states  as 
to  its  importance ;  and  mere  is  no  tax  or  contribution  paid  by  tiie 
people  more  readily  oi"  cheerfully  than,  that  for  education,  of  whidi 
thq^  are  so  sure  to  reap  the  full  benefit 

The  question  of  how  far  ignorance  is  the  great  producer  of  crime, 
and  to  what  exteirt  education  operates  in  preventing  it,  is  one  of 
the  most  important,  perhaps,  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  man ; 
yet,  like  most  other  questions  connected  with  human  impovemen^ 
it  has  been  greatly  perplexed  by  controversy.  One  of  the  most 
satis&ctoiy  and  convincmg  publications  that  I  have  yet  seen  upon 
tiiis  subject  is  from  the  pen  of  Francis  lieber,  LL.D.,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Preadent  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  allevia- 
ting the  miseries  of  public  prisons;  and,  as  the  work  is  not  likely 
to  be  familiar  to  many  in  England,  the  importance  of  its  statements 
will  well  warrant  my  transferring  a  few  of  its  passages  to  these 
pages,  of  which  tiie  following  are  examples : 

^  In  the  British  House  of  Lords  as  well  as  Commons,  it  has  been 
stated  that  education  is  far  from  causing  a  decrease  of  crime,  and  the 
United  States  have  been  adduced  as  instances  of  this  pretended  fact. 
In  one  case  it  has  been  asserted  that  official  information  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  City  of  New- York  which  would  amply  prove  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  remarks  of  Messrs.  De  Beaumont  and  De  Toc(}ue- 
ville,  contained  in  their  woric  on  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  apparent  increase  of  crime  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
'  have  been  referred  to  as  equally  confirming  the  statement,  which,  if 
true,  would  disappoint  the  promoters  of  public  instruction  in  one  of  their 
Ibndest  hopes. 

**  It  appeared  to  me  that,  though  many  individuals  would  be  inblined 
to  dismiss  these  assertions  without  farther  consideration,  since  long  ex- 
perience has  convinced  them  of  a  different  result,  it  would  nevertheless 
be  desirable  that  a  convincing  statement  to  the  contrary  should  be  given 
to  the  public,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  if  we  are  at  all  able  to  do  so. 
The  assertions  are  serious ;  the  consequences  which  their  truth  would 
involve,  of  an  alarming  character ;  the  impression  whifeh  they  might 
produce,  very  obnoxious  in  an  age  when,  in  many  countries,  greater  ef* 
torts  are  making  to  establish  general  education  than  at  any  previous  pe^ 
jiod,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  at  which  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  acute  statistical  writers  have  arrived  apparently  cor- 
roborate the  above  unfavourable  remarks.     ' 

**  Knowledge  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad ;  it  has  no  moral  char- 
acter of  its  own ;  and  in  the  translation  of  the  work  of  Messrs.  De  Beau^ 
mont  and  De  Tocqueville,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  have  said : 
«In  this  sense,  knowledge  is,  in  itself,  in  most  cases,  neither  good  nok* 
Vol,  n— D  3 
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bad ;  aiitlimetic  will  assist  a  dellMiIter  as  much  as  an  Induslriofis  mam 
who  works  for  his  fiunily,  as  a  knife  may  serve  the  murderer  as  well 
as  him  who  cuts  a  piece  of  bread  with  it  for  a  crippled  beggar ;  just  as 
the  sun  lends  his  light  to  crime  as  to  virtue.'  But  if  we  come  to  speak 
of  public  instruction,  knowledge  does  not  retain  so  entirely  an  indiffer* 
ent  character. 

**  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  instruction,  without  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  the  heart  and  religious  instruction,  leads  to  moral  mischief 
raUier  than  to  ^ood  effects.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  in  practice 
the  remark  apphes  more,  I  believe,  to  schools  of  a  higher  character  than 
to  what  is  called  a  general  or  popular  school  system.  Times  have  ex* 
isted  when  the  religious  cultivation  of  the  heart— I  do  not  only  speak  of 
religious  instruction-— was  greatly  neglected  in  schools  where  the  sci- 
ences were  tauf^ht  with  peculiar  success.  But  this  disproportion  does 
not  so  often  exist  in  elementary  schools,  such  as  are  established  by  a 

fmeral  school  system,  for  all  the  chisses  in  less  favoured  situations, 
believe  there  is  hardly  a  school,  even  the  meanest,  in  which  the  child 
does  not  receive  some  moral  instruction,  were  it  but  in  a  secondary 
way.  A  teacher  cannot  help  enforcing  some  moral  rules  by  way  of 
keeping  order  in  his  schoolroom,  nor  can  the  lessons  which  the  chil- 
dren have  to  read  and  to  learn  remain  without  instilling  some  moral 
precepts  into  the  mind,  or  disposing  it  better  for  the  reception  of  moral 
and  religious  views.  Secondly,  there  is  in  all  knowledge,  even  the  most 
indifferent  as  to  moral  effect,  for  instance  arithmetic,  a  softening  power, 
which  renders  the  mind  more  pliable ;  and,  however  inferior  it  may  be 
in  itself^  it  forms  one  more  link  which  connects  the  individual  with  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  But  the  more  we  can  cultivate  this  feeling 
of  our  being  linked  to  a  society  of  moral  beings,  and  to  a  nation  which 
is  not  of  to-day,  but  in  which  we  have  to  perform  our  duties  as  every 
one  else,  and  the  more  we  can  prevent  the  uuure  growth  of  a  feeling  of 
separation  from  society,  or,  witn  which,  in  fact,  this  feehng  often  ends  in 
its  natural  progress,  of  opposition  to  the  rest  of  society,  the  more  we 
shall  also  prevent  the  vanous  acts  of  selfishness,  of  absorbing  egotism, 
of  crime.  It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  the  instruction  in  our 
political  duties  ou^ht  to  form  a  branch  of  instruction  in  all  schools.  Let 
US  teach  and  convince  evenr  one  that  he  forms  an  integrant  part  of  the 
community,  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  whose  duties  its  welfare 
partially  depends,  and  we  shall  iocrease  his  self-esteem,  and  thereby  af- 
ford him  one  of  Uie  best  preservatives  against  crime. 

''  The  best  preservatives  against  crime  will  always  be  a  well-trained 
mind,  early  application,  and  industrious  habits,  together  with  good  ex- 
ample. Tb»te  is,  I  believe,  no  person  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
vanous  snd  thorough  observation  of  criminals,  who  will  not  agree  with 
me  on  this  point,  and  it  is  easy  to  judge  how  much  a  sound  school  ed- 
ucation contributes  to  a  regular  training  of  the  youthful  mind. 

"  That  a  universal  school  system  ought  never  to  be  wanting  in  a 
prcmer  instruction  in  morals  and  the  cultivation  of  religious  feelings,  as 
well  as  instruction  in  political  virtue  and  morality,  is  as  true  as  that  no 
system  of  general  education  will  produce  all  the  good  effecu  which  it 
ought  to  produce  without  proper  care  beinjg  taken  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  These  are  truths  acknowledged  in  those  countries  where  pub- 
lic instruction  has  most  prospered.  But  there  are  so  many  subjects  of 
high  interest  connected  with  public  instruction,  that  I  should  exceed  the 
limits  within  which  I  must  confine  these  observations  were  1  even  but 
briefly  to  touch  upon  them. 

**  All  1  have  stated  so  far  is  as  yet  but  general  assertion,  however  plau- 
siUe  it  may  appear.    How  are  we,  then,  to  test  its  truth  f    By  compa- 
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linf  the  propoTtkm  between  crime  and  population,  since  public  instrac- 
tion  has  been  eatabliahed  in  a  given  country,  to  that  which  before  ex- 
isted !  I  have  already  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  test  in  most  cases* 
and  I  must  extend  my  remark.  The  increase  of  crime,  or,  in  other 
woids,  the  increase  of  indictments  (because  most  generally  some  crime 
has  been  committed  by  some  one  where  there  is  an  indictment),  is  un* 
itted  to  serve  as  a  test  of  the  increased  criminality  of  a  communi^,  if  we 
are  not  enabled,  by  a  number  of  concurrent  statements,  to  judge  mpre 
precisely  of  the  case.  Sometimes  the  police  has  become  more  vigilant ; 
sometimes  the  laws  have  been  made  more  proportionate  to  the  crime, 
and  the  judges  are  more  willing  to  convict ;  sometimes  a  great  influx  of 
destitute  persons  has  taken  place ;  at  others,  public  attention  has  been 
roused,  and  directed  to  certain  crimes  until  tnen  neglected ;  an  army 
may  have  been  disbanded ;  a  winter  haa  been  peculiarly  severe ;  a  fam* 
ine  may  have  existed ;  money  transactions  may  have  offered  new  oppor- 
tunities, &c. ;  in  short,  a  number  of  causes,  some  of  which  are  continu- 
ally exercising  their  influence  upon  mankind,  may  have  existed  without 
the  least  connexion  with  public  instruction ;  nay,  the  latter  may  have 
continued  to  exercise  its  beneficial  influence  during  the  whole  time  that 
crime  was  increasing,  and  may  actually  have  prevented  it  from  still 
greater  increase. 

*'  Whether  crime  in  our  Union  has  in  general,  of  late,  increased  or  not« 
I  am  not  able  to  say.  If  impressions  in  matters  of  this  kind  were  worth 
anything,  I  would  say  that  my  impression  is,  that  certain  crimes,  more 
especially  murder,  have  either  increased,  or  it  has  become  more  com- 
mon with  editors  of  newspapers  to  mention  the  details  of  every  murdei^ 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  Union  it  may  have  been  committed.  Wher- 
ever the  truth  may  lie,  certain  it  is  that  this  ready  reception  of  accounts 
of  atrocious  deeds  is  pernicious  in  a  great  many  respects.  It  satisfies 
oiie  of  the  worst  cravings  of  the  human  mind,  and  affects  it,  in  turn,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  physical  stimulants  and  exciting  liquors  satisfy, 
and,  in  turn,  ruin  the  body ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  reader  cal- 
lous ;  and  it  has  a  positive  and  evil  effect  upon  criminally-disposed  per- 
sons. The  power  of  imitation  is  incalculable,  universal,  and  often  op- 
erates by  imperceptible  degrees.  Our  newspapers  ought  certainly  not 
to  be  silent  on  the  various  crimes  which  are  committed,  for  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  true  state  of  things  be  known ;  but  it  strikes  me  that 
it  would  be  both  beneficial  to  the  people  at  laii^e  and  becoming  to  the 
vocation  of  editors  were  thev  to  state  but  the  simple  facts  of  atrocious 
crimes,  and  leave  their  detailed  accounts  to  those  papers  which  avow- 
edly collect  the  statements  of  misdeeds,  and  appear  stamped  on  their 
Tory  face  in  a  way  which  makes  every  honourable  reader  flee  them.  It 
would  be  certainly  a  wise  measure  if  the  editors  of  some  of  our  most  re- 
spectable papers  would  set  the  example,  and  agree  to  abstain  in  future 
from  pubhshing  detail^  accounts  of  barbarous  crimes. 

'^One  of  the  most  active  causes  in  producing  crime  in  our  country  is 
intemperance.  An  immense  majority  of  all  murders  are  either  commit- 
ted during  intoxication,  or  in  consequence  of  quarrels  or  misery  brought 
on  by  intemperance.  And  if  crimes  of  an  atrocious  nature  have  in- 
creased of  late,  it  will  probably  be  found,  by  minute  inquiry,  that  it  is  in 
s  great  measure  owing  to  ttie  increase  of  intemperance,  which  some 
years  afo  took  place,  wad  which  is  now  shovring  its  melancholy  effects 
on  the  mtemperate  themselves,  as  well  as  on  those  who,  in  the  mean 
lime,  have  grown  up  with  such  pemicions  examples  before  them. 

**  Though  this  letter  be  not  the  precise  place  for  the  following  remark, 
]  nevertheless  cannot  refrain  from  making  it,  since  it  seems  to  me  of  the 
grastest  importance  that  uaivmsal  attention  be  directed  to  the  anbject; 
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Bamely,  the  immodenle  oae  of  opium  in  Tariom  shapes,  chiellT  by  way 
of  laudaniimv  in  families,  and  especially  with  infants,  without  the  adnee 
of  proper  physicians.  My  inqoiries  into  the  sobject  hare  led  me  to  the 
eonriction  that  innumeraUe  parents  create  in  their  ehildren  that  dis- 
eased cravinff  for  stimulants  which,  with  so  many  individaals,  ends  in 
open  and  yioTent  intemperance,  and  with  many  more  in  a  constant  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  not  much  less  injurious  in  its  consequence.  The  uni- 
ted efforts  of  medical  gentlemen,  as  of  all  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
instructing  the  people  on  important  points,  might  produce  a  great  change 
towards  the  better. 

"  Intemperance,  howerer,  which  on  all  hands  is  admitted  as  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  crime  in  our  coantry,  will  be  certainly  counteracted  in 
a  degree  by  uniyersally-spread  education,  for  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned ;  namely,  because  it  trains  and  reguhites  the  mind,  connects  the 
individual  with  stronger  links  to  society,  informs  him  in  regard  to  his 
duties  towards  the  Creator,  the  society  he  lives  in,  and  towards  himself 
and  his  family,  and  assists  in  producing  self-respect. 

^  The  facts  which  have  lately  appeared  from  the  inquiries  instituted  in 
England  as  to  the  extent  and  consequences  of  intemperance  in  that 
country,  the  statements  collected  by  Mr.  Caspar  as  to  intemperance  in 
Prussia,  and  many  details  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Qoetelet  with  re- 
gard to  intemperance  in  France,  show  that  the  remark  I  have  just  made 
IS  also  applicable  to  those  countries. 

"  But  is  there  no  test,  then,  by  which  we  may  ascertain  whether  mil- 
yereal  education  tends  to  prevent  crime,  or  whether  ignorance  promotes 
itl  It  seems  to  me  that  ther^  is  a  means  by  which  we  may  solve  this 
cfuestion  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  fair  inquirer,  namely,  by  ascertaii^ 
mg  the  degree  of  education  which  every  convict  has  obtained.  If  we 
sMuld  find  that,  in  a  country  in  which  few  individuals  grow  up  withoot 
some  school  instruction,  an  immense  majority  of  convicts  are  men  who 
have  not  received  a  fair  achool  education ;  if  thus  ignorance  ^most  al- 
ways accompanies  crime ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  a  connexion  between  the  two  on  general  and  simple  grounds,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  our  mind  and  of  human  society  in  general,  I  Uiink  we 
are  authorized  to  conclude  that  there  actually  does  exist  a  necessary 
connexion  between  the  two,  and  that  by  diffusing  knowledge  of  a  moral 
and  scientific  character  we  may  hope  for  a  decrease  of  crime,  and  be 
assured  that  tliough  crime  may  m  reality  or  apparently  have  increased 
for  some  reason,  it  would  have  increased  still  more  without  general  ed- 
ucation. 

<*  The  greatest  circumspection,  indeed,  is  necessary  in  drawing  con- 
dusioDs  from  statistical  statements.  Many  opinions,  apparently  found- 
ed in  reality,  have  currently  been  believed  for  many  years,  and,  in  tho 
end,  been  found  to  be  erroneous.  But  if,  as  I  have  stated,  repeated  facts 
agree  with  the  conclusipns  at  which  we  would  arrive  in  the  most  cau- 
tious way  of  reasoning  by  analogy,  and  on  principles  which  are  always 
eonridered  to  hold ;  and  if,  in  particular,  our  conclnsions  are  eonobo* 
rated  by  those  individuals  who,  before  all  others,  have  a  sound  and  prao* 
tlcal  knowledge  of  criminals,  it  would  seem  that  we  may  adopt  the  ie« 
anlt  thus  arrived  at  as  truth. 

"  There  is  no  warden  or  superintendent  of  any  penitentiary  of  note 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  who  does  not  consider  want  of  education 
and  ignorance  as  some  of  the  most  active  agents  in  producing  erime ; 
and  if  there  be  any  subject  connected  with  education,  or  any  affairs  of 
human  society  respecting  which  the  knowledge  of  practical  men  is 
indispensable,  or  reasoning  on  which,  without  ample  knowledge  of  foctSt 
is  more  gratuitous,  that  subjeoi  is  prison  discipline  and  the  true  ehaine* 
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fer  of  ooimcts.  Bat,  as  wiB  be  seen  firom  Um  following  letteiSy  Qieve  is 
bat  one  opinion  among  these  gentlemen. 

**  When  I  first  saw  the  statements  to  which  I  have  allnded  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  letter,  I  directed  a  series  of  Queries  to  the  wardens  of  onr 
most  prominent  penitentiaries,  and  receired  from  nearly  all  of  them  the 
readiest  answers,  not  indeed  always  on  all  of  my  qnestions.  This 
would  have  taken,  in  some  cases,  too  much  time;  yet  the  statements 
with  which  the  gentlemen  favoured  me  are  aoite  sufficient  to  prove  that 
not  only  education,  but  instruction  even  in  tne  most  elementary  knowl- 
edge, is  very  deficient  in  most  convicts.         ^ 

"  As  Mr.  Wood,  the  warden  of  our  Eastern  Penitentiary,  has  ^ven 
the  answer  on  a  number  of  my  queries  in  his  last  report  on  the  peniten* 
tiaiy  under  his  charge  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  I  shall  give  an  ex- 
tract from  that  quarter. 

"  As  to  the  three  other  letters,  they  are  too  valuable  not  to  be  given 
without  curtailment.  They  prove  once  more  the  facts,  that,  1.  Defi- 
cient education,  early  loss  of  parents,  and  consequent  neglect,  are  some 
of  the  most  fruitfnl  sources  of  crime.  3.  That  few  convicts  have  ever 
learned  a  regular  trade,  and,  if  they  were  bound  to  any  apprenticeship, 
they  have  abandoned  it  before  the  time  had  lawfully  expired.  3.  That 
school  education  is,  with  most  convicts,  very  deficient  or  entirely  want- 
ing. 4.  That  intemperance,  very  often  the  consequence  of  loose  edu- 
cation, is  a  most  appalling  source  of  crime.  5.  That  by  preventing  in- 
temperance, and  by  promoting  education,  we  are  authorized  to  believd 
that  we  shall  prevent  crime  in  a  considerable  degree.*^ 

The  extract  from  Mr.  Wood's  report,  to  which  Dr.  lieber  re^ 
ieis^  has  the  following  concluding  paragraph : 

"  There  are  among  mankind  some  who  have  been  liberally  educated 
and  carefuUy  superintended  during  their  youth,  who  nevertheless  be- 
come abandoned,  and  we  see  others  without  these  advantages  rise  to 
tike  first  stations  in  society;  yet  the  disproportion  is  great.  I  therefore 
believe  that,  had  the  two  hundred  and  nineteen  convicts  above  mention- 
ed received  a  suitable  education,  both  moral  and  physical,  and  been 
l^aeed  with  ^[ood  masters  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  learn  some 
practical  busmess,  where  they  would  be  taught  industry,  economy,  and 
morality,  instead  of  spending  their  youth  as  they  have,  few  of  them 
would  ever  have  been  the  inmates  of  a  prison.  All  philanthropists 
agree  that  the  best  mode  of  preventmg  crime  is  properly  to  educate 
youth." 

The  a^t  of  the  Singsing  prison,  Mr.  "Wiltse,  in  his  reply  to  Dr. » 
lieber's  mquiiy,  says, "  Whatever  may  be  the  feet  b  omer  coun- 
tries, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  education  and  early  appficatioii 
to  some  kind  of  business  would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  de* 
crease  crime.  From  my  long  intimacy  with  criminals,  I  have  found 
that  a  large  majority  of  convictions  maybe  traced  to  &e  formation 
of  bad  habits  in  early  life,  from  a  total  neglect  on  the  part  of  thdr 
parents  or  guardians  in  giving  them  education,  and  confining  their 
attention  to  some  systematic  business." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  chaplain  of  the  Auburn  State-prison, 
states  that,  out  of  670  prisoners,  there  were  only  three  that  had  re- 
ceived a  collegiate  education,  and  ei^ht  that  had  received  an  aca- 
demv^al  education;  and  all  the  remamder  had  received  only  a  very 
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foot  ediioatioiiyornoiie  at  aH  Of  tke  simeOTOydDlyS'were  lotai 
abstinentSy  159  were  moderate  drinkeny  and  503  were  intemperate 
drinkeis ;  while  402  had  committed  their  crimes  under  the  actual 
influence  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  257  had  had  intemperate  parents. 

Mr.  Pillsbuiy^  the  warden  of  Connecticut  State-pnson,  answered 
Hie  inquiries  addressed  to  him  hj  sajring,  ^The  whole  number  of 
convicts  in  Connecticut  State-pnson  is  180.  No  convict  here  has 
ever  received  dthor  a  college  or  classdcal  education^  nor  has  any 
one  of  such  education  ever  been  an  inmate  of  this  prison.  The 
ehaplain^  who  from  1827  to  1830  was  acquamted  with  nearly 
lOOO  convicts  in  the  State-prison  at  Singsmg,  and  with  many  other 
convicts  in  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Auburn, 
bad  never  known  a  liberaUy-educated  convict  in  prison."  He 
tiien  states  that,  of  100  convicts  who  came  to  the  prison,  the  usual 
proportion  is  not  more  than  eight  who  can  read,  write,  and  cipher ; 
75  m  100  acknowledeed  themselves  to  be  habitual  drunkards; 
and  44  in  100  admittea  that  they  had  codimitted  their  crimes  while 
under  the  excitement  of  liquor ;  while  there  was  not  a  single  ccm- 
vict  among  all  the  number  who  before  his  conviction  comd  read 
and  write,  was  of  tem}>erate  habits,  and  followed  a  regular  trade. 

This  last  fact  is  as  important  as  any  that  has  been  stated,  and 
deserves  espedal  notice,  as  well  as  the  concluding  paragra^  of 
Mr.  Pillsbury's  reply,  which  seems  to  remove  altogeOier  the  errone- 
ous impression  created,  of  an  increase  of  crime  corresponding  to  an 
mcreased  extension  of  education.    He  says, 

^  Since  the  prison  has  been  established  in  this  place,  some  seven  or 
eight  3reaT8  ago,  the  number  of  ccmvicts  has  considerably  increased,  and 
hence  the  French  commissioners  and  English  gentlemen  may  have  nat- 
urally inferred  that  there  must  have  been  an  increase  of  erinie  in  equal 
proportion.  But  the  truth  of  this  matter  seems  to  lie  here.  As  soon  as 
the  new  prison  was  built,  the  criminal  code  was  revised,  uid  alterations 
made  so  as  to  punish  a  larger  number  of  offences  with  conjfinement  in 
the  state-prison.  Besides,  because  the  discipline  of  the  prison  was 
thought  to  have  a  strong  tendency  to  reform  those  who  came  under  its 
influence,  and  as  such  economy  was  used  as  to  make  the  labour  of  the 
convicts  more  than  meet  the  expenses  of  the  whole  establishment,  the 
courts  in  the  different  counties  were  more  than  ever  before  inclined  to 
sentence  individuals  to  the  state-prison  for  the  same  offences.  For 
some  time  past  there  has  been  a  very  manifest  decrease  in  this  state  in 
the  instances  both  of  crime  and  convictions.  Ever  since  last  January 
there  has  been  a  diminution  of  at  least  twenty  in  the  number  of  con- 
victs." 

Who  is  there,  after  this  mass  of  evidence  as  to  ignorance  and 
intemperance  being  the  chief  causes  of  mme,  that  will  not  admire 
and  commend  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  America  for  doing  their 
utmost  to  promote  education  and  temperance;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
lament  that  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  superior  advantage  of  cen- 
turies of  previous  civilization,  should  be  behind  her  own  daughter^ 
America^  in  this  respect  1 
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small  sum  of  20,00(M.  was  'wrung  trom  the  nunistiy  of  fagland 

r  the  buildup  of  schocdhouses,  whercrrer  the  popnlatioii  of  the 
district  would  lurnish  an  equal  amount  to  that  wmeh  thcj  required 
from  the  jpubhc  funds ;  while  in  the  State  of  New-York  akme  the 
amount  of  the  Common  School  fund  is  nearly  two  millions  o{  dd-  « 
lars,  of  which  nearly  one  million  is  {Mud  yearly  for  teacheis'  wage% 
and  the  rest  expended  in  the  erection  of  acboolhooMSy  purchaseB 
of  books,  and  supplies  of  fiieL 

.  Many  persons  will  also  remember  the  opposition  made  by  the 
gOTemmeut  of  England  even  to  the  appomtment  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  country  by  intcmpcyance ; 
and  the  ridicule  attempted  to  be  thrown  on  every  proposition  for 
restricting  the  number  of  spirit-sellers,  or  placing  the  traffie  imdcr 
such  restraints  as  would  lessen  its  evils  to  the  poorer  dasses  of  sok 
ciety ;  while  in  America,  the  legidatures  of  Tennessee  and  Massa^ 
chusetts  have  already  passed  laws  probiUting  entirely  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits  in  any  quantities  less  &an  fifteen  gallons  to  one  per* 
son  at  a  time,  by  wUch  all  tippling-houses  and  dramshops  are  ex- 
tinguished at  a  angle  blow,  and  the  traffic  restricted  only  to  the 
dealers  in  large  quantities,  by  which  more  than  half  the  enls  occ»* 
sioned  by  inteumerauce  are  removed;  and  the  exunple  (tf  these 
states  will,  it  is  believed^  be  speedily  followed  by  others. 

In  connexion  with  the  state  of  education  in  Albaor,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that,  in  addition  to  an  ample  number  of  the  common 
schools  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  humbler  classes,  and 
Sunday-schools  attached  to  every  church  in  the  city,  there  are  two 
first-rate  institutions,  one  called  ^^the  Albany  Academy,^'  for  the 
education  of  male  youths  only,  and  the  other  called  ^  the  Al- 
bany Female  Academy*" 

llie  Albany  Academy  was  first  instituted  by  the  municipal  body 
of  the  city  about  the  year  1813,  and  the  munificent  grant  of 
100,000  dollars  was  made  firom  the  city  fimds  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  building.  This  is  a  large  and  substantial  edifice  of 
stone,  with  a  centre  and  two  wings,  occupying  a  front  of  90  fee^ 
of  three  stories  in  height ;  the  centre  is  surmounted  by  a  turret  or 
small  steeple,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  open  space  of 
green  lawn.  Its  position  is  advantageous  and  commanding,  occu- 
pying a  portion  of  the  hill  on  the  north,  while  the  Capitol  occupies 
a  corresponding  site  on  the  same  hill  on  the  south,  with  the  great 
avenue  of  Wawinston-street  running  between  them.  . 

The  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  city  are  trustees  ex«officio,  to 
whom  are  added  others  firom  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the  city,  to 
the  number  of  sixteen  in  aU,  and  these  constitute  the  governing 
body  of  the  institution. 

Tne  faculty  consists  of  the  principal,  a  professor  of  Latin  and 
Grreek,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  JRO- 
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ftisor  of  Engltth  fiteratorey  aad  a  pioftnor  of  modem  languages; 
to  which  ave  added,  the  awigtants  and  tutors  in  each  department^ 
and  these  are  bound  to  adhere  to  the  prmted  statutes,  of  which  a 
copy  is  put  into  the  hands  of  every  student  on  entering. 

Ilie  students  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  six  years  and  upward, 
.  and  are  taught  such  branches  of  learning  as  their  parents  or  ^ar- 
dians  may  prescribe.  For  this  purpose,  the  course  of  tuition  is  di- 
vided into  four  branches.  In  the  fourth  class  or  department,  the 
one  into  which  the  pupil  first  enters,  he  is  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  natural  history,  and  general  his- 
tory. In  the  third  class  are  taught  the  higher  branches  of  geog- 
raphy, and  grammatical  construction  of  style,  in  prose  and  verse, 
the  bdles  lettres,  and  elements  of  criticism,  and  exercises  in  com« 
position  and  declamation.  In  the  second  class  are  taught  the  high- 
er branches  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  mathematics,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  architecture,  mathematics?  ^e^japhy,  and  draw- 
ing. In  the  mrst  class  are  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  Roman  and 
Grecian  antiquities,  mytholo^,  ancient  history,  and  biography. 

The  expoise  of  each  pupil,  of  which  there  are  now  about  300 
in  the  several  classes,  is  as  follows :  28  doUars  per  annum  for  the 
first  class;  20  dollars  per  annum  for  the  second  and  third  class; 
and  16  dollars  per  annum  for  the  fourth  class ;  and,  as  the  buiki- 
ing  was  provided  by  the  funds  of  the  State,  it  is  found  that  this  low 
scale  of  expense,  from  J£3  3f  .  to  JB5  12^.  per  annum,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  remunerate  handsomely  the  piincipal,  the  professors,  and 
tiie  tutors,  besides  admitting  ihe  gratuitous  education  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  common  or  district  ^ools,  who 
are  selected  firom  year  to  year,  according  to  their  merit,  by  the 
trustees  of  the  institution. 

The  Albanv  Female  Academy  was  commenced  about  the  yeur 
1817.  The  funds  for  its  establishment  were  raised  in  shares  of 
proprietors,  amounting  to  30,000  dollars ;  with  this  a  very  fine  and 
commodious  building  was  erected  in  Hciih  Pearl-street,  where  its 
noble  projecting  portico  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  pillars  of  whidi  are 
about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  in  height,  add  greatly  to. the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  street  This  institution  was  intended  to 
give  to  female  youths  all  tbe  advantages  of  the  best  classical  and 
mathematical  education  which  is  afforaed  in  other  institutions  to 
male  youths  only;  and  its  whole  arrangement  is  well  adapted  to 
&is  end. 

It  is  under  the  government  of  thirteen  trustees,  who  are  elected 
annually  h^  the  stockholders,  and  who,  according  to  the  charter, 
for  both  of  these  academies  are  incorporated,  have  the  general 
management  of  its  affairs.  Its  officers  are  a  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer;  and  its  faculty  consists  of  a  professor  of  mental 
jihilosophv  and  rhetoric,  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  chym- 
latiy,  and  botany,  a  professor  of  the  French  and  Spanidi  languages^ 
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and  t  pfofeasor of  dooution  and  ecmpodAon;  in  ajiditicm towUdi 
are  teachen  of  sacred  musncyof  the  organ,  hup,  and  piano-forte,  of 
drawing,  and  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

There  is  a  large  and  well-chosen  Ubrary  attached  to  the  institiH 
tion,  with  ma]^s,  charts,  globes,  models,  and  an  excellent  chvnucal 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  It  contains,  also,  a  caUnet  of  q^ecU 
mens  in  natural  bisto^,  mineralo^,  and  botany ;  and  the  ]ninapal. 
Dr.  Campbell,  who  lectures  on  Biblical  and  Jewish  antiquities,  and 
fhe  professor  who  lectures  on  physiolo^,  have  each  an  extensird 
set  of  well-execated  transparent  drawmgs  for  the  iUustration  of 
their  respective  subjects. 

There  are  two  classes  of  pupils :  those  who  come  from  the  coon* 
try,  and  board  with  the  family  of  the  principal  or  with  the  teachers^ 
and  those  whose  fhmilics  reside  in  town.  The  former  consist  of 
about  140,  and  die  expense  of  their  board  and  education  is  from 
200  to  226  dollars  per  annum.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  aboot 
250,  and  the 'cost  of  their  education  is  from  12  to  32  dollars  per 
annum,  according  to  the  class  in  which  they  may  be;  the  lowest 
or  sixth  class  being  three  dollars  per  quarter,  and  the  highest  or 
first  class  being  eight  dollars  per  quarter. 

This  experiment,  which  has  now  been  continued  for  upward  of 
twenty  years,  has  proved  abundantly  what  many  still  aSect  to  d]»* 
believe  or  doubt,  that  the  female  intellect  is  in  no  degree  whatever 
inferior  in  its  capadty  to  receive  and  retain  instruction  in  the 
highest  and  most  difficult  branches  of  learning  to  the  otak;  that 
tiieir  powers  of  application  and  their  zeal  for  information  are  also 
quite  equal  to  those  of  the  other  sex ;  and  that  such  differences  as 
have  hitherto  existed  between  the  intellectual  condition  of  male  and 
female  youths  have  been  wholly  owing  to  th^  being  sutgected  to 
different  modes  of  education. 

The  same  defect  which  belongs  to  every  plan  of  scholastic  traiiH 
ing  that  I  have  yet  witnessed,  characterizes  this ;  namely,  that  no 
portion  of  time  seems  to  be  allotted  to  physical  training.  There  is 
nather  walkrog,  riding,  gymnastics,  nor  any  other  fixed  and  rtgyf 
far-  exerdses  for  the  body.  The  consequence  is,  that  among  the 
400  pupils  of  tiie  Academy  there  did  not  seem  a  single  example  of 
vigorous  or  robust  health.  Slender  forms,  pale  cheeks,  and  feeble 
physical  powers  were  the  general  diaracteristics;  winle  the  ccm* 
stant  dram  upon  the  mental  powers,  in  the  study  of  most  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  Academy,  and  particularly  in  geometry  and 
fbt  mathematics,  tended  still  more  to  enfeeble  frames  of  great  del- 
icacy, and  was  calculated,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  shorten  fife,  as 
well  as  to  make  that  porti<m  whidi  remained  less  healthjr  fiir  the 
individuals  themselves,  and  less  fiivoorable  for  their  <^kpnng,  than 
if  tihqr  had  two  or  three  hours  less  of  leamii^  per  day,and  two  or 
three  hours  ct  walking,  ridmg,  or  gymnastic  exeroiaes,  sniled  to 
thdr  years  and  sex,  in  the  open  air. 

VoL.IL— E 
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It  18  a  very  general  belief  among  the  more  dderiy  people  of 
America,  that  the  present  race  of  female  youths  are  greaUy  inferior 
in  physical  stamina  to  the  preceding  generation  ;  and,  considering 
the  mode  of  life  they  lead,  with  little  or  no  systematic  plan  of  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air;  with  very  early  and  severe  application  to 
studies  while  at  school ;  corresponding  early  introduction  into  hie, 
passing  from  15  to  17  amid  the  late  hours  and  dissipation  of  fash- 
ionable parties,  thinly  clad,  and  especially  during  the  most  inclem- 
ent parts  of  ihe  wmter ;  early  marriages,  from  16  to  18,  and 
early  bearing  of  children,  with  the  drain  upon  the  strength  of  nur- 
sing ;  insufficient  sleep,  ill-prepared  food,  hasty  and  unmasticated 
meak,  profusion  of  pastry,  sweet-cakes,  and  ice-creams,  which  de» 
stroy  the  appetite  for  more  simple  and  more  nourishing  food,  and 
require  freouent  recourse  to  medidne ;  it  is  hardly  to  l^  wondered 
at,  when  all  these  deteriorating  causes  are  considered,  and  their 
accumulated  force  from  generation  to  generation  taken  into  ac- 
count, that  the  effect  should  be  a  declinmg  stamina  in  every  suc- 
ceeding race. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Religioof  Eftablishments  in  AIlMDr.— Number  of  Cbnrchet  poaMtted  hj  each  Sect- 
Proportion  of  the  whole  Population  attending  Worship.— Liberal  Support  of  the 
Clergy  or  Ifinistry.— BeneficiaL  EffiseU  of  the  Volimtary  Syatem.— Anecdote  of  a 
noble  Lord  in  America.— Sunday-achoola  and  Teachers  in  Albany.— Most  ancient 
Churches  of  the  City.—Pablic  Buildings:  the  Capitol,  the  City  Hall, the  new  State 
Hall.— -Newapapers  of  Albany,  Number  and  Character.— Specimens  of  political  parti- 
san Wsifare.— Pugilistic  Encounter  in  the  Hall  of  Gongre8a.-*Causes  of  the  exces- 
sive IrriUbility  of  iSoothem  Members.— Parallel  Influencea  on  the  British  in  India.— 
The  same  in  naTsl  Officers  of  all  Nations. 

NfiXT  to  the  establidiments  for  education,  those  for  religious  wor- 
ship deserve  attention;  and  these  are  here,  as  ev^where  that -we 
bad  yet  visited,  numerous,  well  furnished,  and  well  sustained.  The 
Methodists  have  the  greatest  number  of  churches^  diere  being  six 
belongmg  to  that  bcdy  of  Christians.  The  Presbyterians  come 
next,  baving  five  churches.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Religion  has 
three,  and  the  Baptist  three.  The  Episcopahans  have  two,  St 
Peter^s  and  St  Paul's ;  the  Catholics  have  two,  one  of  them  a  very 
fine  building ;  and  the  (German  Lutherans,  the  Universalists,  and 
the  Quakers  one  each.  There  are  thus  24  large  churches,  con- 
taining in  the  whole,  perhaps,  accommodation  in  seats  for  24,000 
persons  out  of  a  population  of  30,000,  of  which,  taking  mto  account 
the  infants,  the  veiy  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm,  there  will  be 
always  at  least  6000,  or  one  fifth  diat  could  not  attend  public  woiv 
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dup ;  SO  dmt  tbe  m^iw  of  idigpoiB  olacrraaccs  are 
fi>r  every  individnal  who  could  poBBibly  profit  by  them ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  at  least  20,000  peraona  out  of  the  30,000  do  leally 
attend  the  i^ces  of  pubUo  worahip  on  the  Sabbath  m  AliMtny. 

The  oontrast  whidi  this  offers  to  England  is  very  rmnarkabkt. 
I  have  seen  estimates  by  which  it  appeared  that  not  more  than  one 
in  one  hundred  attended  public  worship  in  London ;  and  I  think 
that  in  Norwich,  where  the  chuiches  are  very  numerous,  and  much 
seal  exerted  to  procure  attendance,  not  more  than  twelve  in  one 
hundred,  or  about  an  eighth  of  the  whole  population,  frequented 
any  churcb«  It  is  probable  that  in  no  part  of  England  is  there  a^ 
oommodation  in  the  churches  or  chapels  of  the  towns  or  districts 
for  one  half  the  population  of  such  places ;  and  it  is  doubtAil  whether 
there  is  any  town  in  England  in  which  one  third  of  the  entire  pop* 
dation  really  attencL  #gttlarfy  any  place  of  worship ;  while  here 
at  Albany  two  thirds  of  the  whole  community  are  found  in  attend- 
ance in  one  or  other  of  die  churches  every  Sundav* 

The  whole  of  these  establidmients  are  sustained  by  the  voluntary 
system  of  support ;  each  congregation  first  choosing,  and  thai  main- 
taming,  its  own  pastor,  which  thev  do  wi^  great  Uberidity,  no 
minister  receiving  less  than  1000  ddlars  or  200^.  per  annum  as 
regular  stipend,  besides  presents  at  baptisais,  weddines,  &c.,  some- 
times equal,  on  the  whole,  to  the  salary  itsdf ;  and  omers  receiving 
2000  dollars  per  annum,  with  the  same  additional  perquisites;  the 
scale  of  whidi  nay  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  wmle  we  were 
at  Albany,  a  manriage  was  sdemnized  between  two  members  of 
the  same  con{;regation,  and  a  present  of  600  doUars  or  lOOl.  was 
sent  to  the  minister  on  this  occasaon*  The  voluntary  system  of  sup* 
porting  religion,  while  it  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  Ae  parties 
who  have  to  make  the  payment,  is,  on  the  whole,  m<»re  uniformly 
beneficial  to  those  who  are  paid,  as  the  average  incomes  of  reh- 

rs  teachers  in  America  greatly  exceeds  the  average  ucomes  of 
established  clergy  in  i&gland*  Besides  this,  it  leads  to  great 
care  and  cireumspection  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  are  to 
choose  and  pay  their  pastor,  to  see  that  he  is  in  every  respect  an 
honour  to  their  choice  and  worthy  of  dieir  reward. 

The  consequence  is^  that  an  ill-educated  or  an  immoral  man  can- 
not find  his  way  into  the  American  clergy.  There  is  no  opening 
of  patronage,  or  interest,  or  purchase  by  which  he  can  make  an 
entry  into  uat  body ;  and  being  carefully  selected  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  having  every  conceivable  motive  for  retaining  his 
groimd,  and  justifym^  the  soundness  of  the  choice  in  the  second, 
m  zeal,  industry,  and  correct  conduct  are  all  called  forth  to  their 
utmost,  and  the  greatest  harmony  of  respect  and  affection  almost 
wiformly  rrigns  netween  the  pastor  and  his  flock.  The  estima- 
tieii  in  which  the  clergy  are  held  here,  and  the  influence  which 
ihqr  cooneequently  exercise  over  the  taste  and  conduct  of  the  corn- 
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mimi^)  is  mach  greater  tkan  it  k  in  Englaftdy  and  tihuB  il  if  dial 
the  dburches  are  more  umfomily  filled,  tlie  Mrrioes  akt^ether 
more  decorous,  more  impresstve,  aod  more  eflicieDt,  the  seats  mi»re 
commodious,  the  furniture  more  substantial,  the  singmg  and  music 
more  refined  as  well  as  devotional,  die  prayers  more  earnest,  the 
sermons  more  searching,  and  the  congregations  more  influenced  by 
religious  motives  or  re^>ect  to  religious  principles  and  obeervancei 
in  their  general  conduct  b  society. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  here  a  curious  anecdote  of  one  of  oar 
distinguished  legislators,  which  is  worth  recording.  In  a  conver* 
sation  which  I  had  with  one  of  the  State  judges,  resident  in  Alba* 
ny,  as  to  the  opposite  opinions  eatertamea  in  England  on  the  sab* 
ject  of  supporting  religion  by  a  State  establishment  or  by  the  vol- 
untary system,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  myself  heard  debates  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  wi#bpldly  asserted  on  the 
one  side  that  the  flourishing  condition  cf  the  cnurches  of  every  sect 
in  America  was  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellenoe  of  the  vduntary 
system  of  support  for  religi<H>,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  as 
warmly  contended  by  those  who  were  in  favour  of  a  State  estab* 
lishment,  that  the  vomntaiy  ^rstem  hacl  entirely  failed  in  America, 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  less  of  religion  and.rel%ious  obser* 
vances  than  in  England.  I  added  that  these  counter  assertions 
staggered  the  doubting,  who  could  not  dedde  onihe  relative  value 
of  the  conflicting  evidence,  eq)edally  when  a  nobleman  of  great 
talents,  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  State  Church,  and  who, 
in  addition  to  his  rank,  station,  and  ability,  added  the  advantage 
of  having  traveled  in  America,  allied  himself  to  the  latter  party. 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  learned  judge  said,  ^  I  do  not  wonder 
that  this  noble  lord  saw  so  Kttle  of  the  religion  and  religious  ob- 
servances of  the  Americans  when  he  traveUed  among  mem,  be- 
cause I  happen  to  remember  being  at  Utica,  where  the  court  was 
then  sitting,  at  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  that  city,  accompanied 
by  two  other  gentlemen  now  in  the  British  Legislature ;  and  on  the 
Sunday,  when  our  religious  observances  are  moit  apparent,  these 
young  English  statesmen,  and  friends  and  advocaies  of  an  establish* 
ed  church,  set  off  in  their  carriage  to  the  West,  with  thdr  dogs  and 
guns,  on  a  shootmg  or  sporting  excursion,  to  the  no  small  surprise 
of  those  who  thought  they  might  have  all  been  much  more  appro- 
priately employed." 

Excessive  zeal  for  the  Established  Church  is,  however,  capable 
of  a  more  easy  solution  than  a  beUef  that  the  voluntary  system  is 
not  favourable  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  America ;  and  may  be 
sometimes  found,  peihaps,  in  the  fact  that  deep  interest  at  stake 
in  the  amount  of  church  property,  and  church  patronage,  will  obscure 
the  perception  of  men  of  the  most  brilliant  talents.  If  audi  induce* 
meats  as  these  to  advocate  an  established  church  existed  in  America, 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  the  class  who  possessed  theK  pecuniary 
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advantages,  fhe  volimtaTy  system  would  be  just  as  unpopular  here 
as  it  is  ^^Bi  the  same  class  in  England.  But  put  jthe  question  fair- 
h  on  the  issue  of  its*- merits,  to  be  decided  by  ihipartial,  because 
cusinterested  witnesses,  and  the  number  are  rery  few  in  ^ther  coun* 
tiy  whose  judgments  would  not  decide  in  its  fiivour. 

To  every  one  of  the  churches  in  Albany  a  Sunday-gchool  is  at- 
tached, in  which  are  educated  and  trained  up  in  respect  for  religion 
about  6000  children ;  the  duty  ol  teachers  m  these  schools  is  per- 
formed by  young  persons  of  the  first  families  of  the  city,  of  both 
sexes,  who  appear  to  take  a  ^at  delight  in  this  pure  exercise  of 
benevolence,  by  gratuitously  instructing  %)se  who  would  othen», 
wise  remain  igncHtmt,  and  devoting  themselves  §ac  years  to  this' , 
service. 

It  appears  from  the  ancient  records  of  the  Corporation  that  the 
first  church  in  Albany  was  erected  in  tibe  year  1656,  the  comer- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Rutger  Jacobeon.  It  was,  of  course,  % 
Dutch  church.  The  bell  and  pulpU^were  sent  firom  HoUand  ia 
April,  1657.  Previous  to  this  time TMvine  service  was  performed 
in  ^  The  Fort,"  and  afterward  in  a  small  blockhouse  erected  for 
the  purpose.  This  church,  for  which  the  bell  was  sent,  continued 
to  be  used  till  the  year  1715,  a  period  of  59  vears.  At  that  time 
the  diurch  was  found  too  small,  and  the  inhabitants  determined 
on  erecting  a  larger  one.  But,  with  characteristic  fondness  for 
{H«aching,  and  for  Divine  service  generally,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  old  church  should  be  used  during  the  period  that  the  n^w 
church  was  erecting  over  it  It  was  accordingly  so  managed  that, 
while  the  new-church  was  in  progress  cndosing  the  old  oqe,  not 
a  fiit^Ie  Sunday  was  lost  in  preac£in^  in  the  latter.  In  1806  the 
new  church  was  opehed  and  the  old  one  demolished ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Onderidrk  was  the  first 
peyon  christened  in  that  churchy  and  the  last  one  buried  at  the 
sound  ofitsbelL 

The  next  oldest  place  of  worship  in  Albany  was  St  Peter's 
Church,  &e  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  1705,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  presented  it  with  plate  for  the  communion 
service.  The  inscription  on  the  new  one  erected  in  its  stead  is  as 
follows :  '^  Glory  to  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good  ;  for  his  mercy  en* 
dureth  forever.  St  Peter's  Church,  formerly  standing  in  the  centre 
of  State-street,  at  its  intersection  with  Barrack-strcwt,  bmlt  A.D. 
1705,  incorporated  A.D.  1802." 

Of  the  other  pybhe  bnlidinfls,  the  Capitol,  ot  Le^ative  Hall,  is 
one  of  &e  most  prominent  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  bill,  or 
Ufl^hest  part  of  the  City  of  Albany,  and  terminates  the  upward  vista 
of^State-street  from  the  river,  as  the  Albany  Academy  terminates 
the  vista  of  Steuben-street,  each  having  their  foundations  at  an  ele- 
vation of  130  feet  above  the  Hudson.    It  is  a  fine.building  of  stons^ 
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115  feet  in  fronts  90  fe^  in  depth,  and  60  feet  in  heij^ht,  inde- 
pendently of  the^all  tower  arising  from  the  centre^  on  the  suib* 
mit  of  which  stanas  the  figure  of  Justice.  It  has  a  basement  of  10 
feet,  and  two  stories  above  that.  The  east  front,  looking  down 
State-street  towards  the  river,  has  an  Ionic  portico  of  four  pillars, 
about  33  fe^  in  height ;  and  in  the  interior  are  two  halls  of  legis- 
lation for  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly,  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  State,  ^e  State  Li- 
brary, con^sting  of  30,000  volumes,  and  other  rooms  for  committees 
and  public  business.  The  various  rooms  are  well  proportioned,  and 
tf  ell  adapted  to  their  i^espective  purposes ;  they  are  adorned  with 
mlMength  portraits  of  Washington,  of  the  several  governors  of  the 
state  in  succession  of  the  several  chancellors  of  the  state  also,  with 
portraits  and  busts  of  other  public  characters  of  America. 

The  City  Hall,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Capitol,  and  which  is 
used  for  municipal  business  transacted  by  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion, who  form  the  local  government  of  the  town,  is  also  a  fine  ed- 
ifice, built  of  white  marme,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome,  which  is 
gilded,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  afar  on  approaching  the 
city. 

A  new  State  Hall  is  now  in  process  of  building,  constructed 
also  of  white  marble,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Academy,  and  the  City  Hall.  This  is  to  contain  all  the  public  of- 
fices for  the  various  state  officers,  such  as  the  secretary  of  state, 
comptroller,  treasurer,  surveyor-general,  attorney-general,  and 
others. 

Of  newspapers  there  are  four  in  Albany,  three  daily  and  <me 
weekly.  Of  the  daily  there  are  two  morning  and  one  evening  pa- 
per. **  The  Argus,"  published  in  the  morning,  is  conducted  by  the 
gentleman  who  holds  the  office  of  State  printer,  which  is  very  lu- 
crative ;  and  he,  of  course,  supports  the  existing  admmistration»  or 
is,  in  other  words,  highly  Democratic,  the  local  government  of  the 
state  according  with  the  general  government  of  the  Union,  it  being 
in  the  hands  (n  the  Democratic  party  at  present  The  other  mom* 
ing  paper,  "  The  Daily  Advertiser,"  is  Whiff,  or  opposed  to  the 
present  administration ;  so  is  <^  The  Evening  Journal,"  while ''  The 
Family  Weekly  Newspaper"  is  on  the  Democratic  side ;  so  that,  in 
qjmiber  of  organs,  the  forces  are  well  balanced ;  and  in  ability  the 
talent  appears  as  equally  divided.  Here,  however,  as  everywhere 
else  in  America,  the  most  violent  language  is  used  by  the  writers 
of  one  party  towards  those  of  another ;  and  so  entirely  partial  are 
both,  that  no  stranger  could  ever  arrive  at  the  truth  without  com- 
pring  the  statements  of  one  side  with  those  of  the  other,  which, 
nowever,  are  often  so  directly  opposite,  even  in  matters  of  fact, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  to  allow  for  misrepresentation 
mboth. 
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As  an  instance,  the  following  may  be  cited.  The  state  author* 
ities  being  in  want  of  a  house  for  some  public  purpose,  and  the 
state  printer  (the  editor  of  the  Argus)  having  one  well  adapted  to 
such  purpose,  it  i^s  purchased  of  him  by  the  authorities  for  what 
was  considered  a  fair  and  just  price.  If  the  house  had  belonged 
to  any  person  else,  the  matter  would,  perhaps,.  neTer  have  been 
heard  of  more;  but  belonging  to  the  Democratic  editor,  it  became 
the  subject  of  the  most  unsparing  attacks,  and  imputations  of  cor- 
ruption, bribery,  fraudulent  misapplication  of  the  public  money,  and 
80  on,  for  days  and  weeks  in  succession ;  the  papers  on  each  side 
making  it  the  subject  of  a  bitter  partisan  warfare  throughout  the 
state. 

The  following,  from  a  neighbouring  journal,  is  the  shortest  spe^ 
cimen  that  can  be  given  of  Sie  sort  of  language  used  by  the  edi-* 
tors  of  and  towards  each  other  in  this  criminating  and  recrimina- 
tmg  kind  of  controversy : 

**  The  Coopersto  wn  Freeman's  Journal  concludes  a  brief  notice  of  the 
misrepresentations  on  this  subject  with  the  following  remark  : 

"*  We  ought  not  to  close  our  passing  notice  of  this  without  at  least 
adverting  to  the  character  of  the  source  whence  these  black  and  daHUU 
ing  charges,  upon  gentlemen  equal  in  integrity  and  respectability  to  any 
in  this  or  any  other  state,  proceed.  They  have  their  origin  with  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal ;  a  paper  which,  in  its  dealings  with  the  char- 
acter add  conduct  of  others,  and  with  matters  of  fact,  repudiates  as  wdt 
the  binding  force  of  the  received  obligations  of  honourable  courtesy,  aa 
the  still  higher  obligation  of  a  sacred  regard  for  truth.  With  such  char^ 
acteristies,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  earned  the  contempt  of  all  hoAi 
ourable  men.' " 

One  of  the  most  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  this  party  spirit  that  I 
remember  to  have  heard  of,  is  contained  in  the  following  parat 
graph,  taken  from  one  of  the  New-York  papers  of  July,  I808 : 

**  Rbhoval  or  ▲  Hbarsb-diuvbr. — The  Whig  authorities  of  New-H»i 
▼en  have  removed  Mr.  Willoughby,  a  worthy  man,  from  the  place  of 
hearse-driver,  and  appointed  another  person  in  his  place,  on  aceount  of 
his  Whig  principles.  '  For  the  first  time,*  says  the  Hartford  Times, 
*  since  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  present  year  of  183d,  this 
hnmble  station  is  made  politicaL' " 

Another  instance  of  the  eagerness  with  which  every  incident  ia 
caught  up,  and  made  to  subserve  some  party  purpose,  either  by  d- 
evatinff  the  one  side  or  depressing  the  other,  may  be  given  from 
the  Albany  Argus  of  July  13,  which  contained  the  following  para«^ 
graph : 

'*  Whig  CRARACTBRiarios. — As  the  late  session  of  Congress  comment 
ced  In  violence,  personal  and  otherwise,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  and 
Bank  bullies,  and  was  early  marked  with  blood  (in  the  duel  by  which  Mr^ 
Cilley  was  killed  by  Mr.  Graves,  and  in  which  Mr.  Wise  was  the  sec- 
ond of  the  latter),  so  it  has  now  very  appropriately  terminated  with  an 
affair  of  fisticuffs  between  two  Whiff  members  from  Tennessee.  Th^ 
circumstances  are  thus  told  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New<r 
York  American,  under  date  of  the  9th  instant : 
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'*  <  Yesteidfty  morning  (Hcdy  Sunday),  Messrs.  Otiopben  and  If aiiiy, 
of  Tennessee,  had  a  pngUistic  encounter  in  the  House  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter it  adjourned.  They  were  much  bruised,  and  each  seceived  a  brace 
of  black  eyes.  The  circumstances  were  as  follow :  It  appears  that 
early  on  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Maury  was  very  active  in  procuring  a  call 
of  the  House,  in  order  to  show  the  country  who  were  the  delinauents. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  among  the  absentees,  and  was  brought  to  tne  bar 
with  the  rest  in  custody  of  the  seigeant*at-arms.  At  eight  o'clock,  when 
the  house  adjourned,  the  latter  went  to  his  colleague  and  reproached  him 
for  h!s  conduct  in  aiding  the  call,  at  the  same  time  alleging  that  Mr.  M. 
had  done  it  with  a  view  to  injure  him  (Mr.  C.)  at  home  among  his  con- 
stituents. Crimination  and  recrimination  followed,  and  each  gentlemaa 
honoured  his  ON)onent  with  the  epithet  of  **  liar,"  '*  scoundr^"  and  so 
forth.  As  might  be  expected,  a  personal  conflict  was  the  result,  and 
blows  were  bestowed  in  abundance.  Not  more  than  five  members  re- 
mained when  the /rac<M  commenced,  and  they,  of  course,  did  not  attempt 
to  interfere.  After  the  belligerants  had  belaboured  each  other  to  their 
hearts'  content,  they  suspended  hostilities,  and  retired  to  their  respective 
homes,  and  have  not  been  seen  since.  It  is  said  they  are  so  well  satis* 
iied  with  their  mutual  inflictions,  that  no  doubts  are  entertained  as  to 
ferther  proceedings.' " 

Now  it  was  certainljr  not  because  they  were  both  Whigs  that 
Ibese  members  thus  assaulted  each  other,  but  because  they  were 
both  hot-blooded  young  Southerners,  residents  in,  and  representa- 
tives from,  a  slave  state,  brought  up  in  the  almost  uncontrolled  ex- 
ercise of  their  irresponsible  will  over  those  suUect  to  their  author* 
ity,  and,  therefore,  impetuous  and  ungoyemable  even  among  their 
equals,  when  their  passions  are  excit^  by  opposition. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  just,  therefore,  to  have  headed  such 
a  paragraph  by  the  words  *^  Southern  Characteristics,"  or  ^^  South- 
cm  Impetuosity,"  or  some  such  title,  and  have  drawn  from  it  the 
same  lesson  as  should  be  drawn  from  the  murder  of  a  member  of 
the  Arkansas  Legislature  by  the  speaker  descending  from  his  chair, 
and  stabbmg  the  offending  member  to  the  heart  on  the  Hootj  and 
from  the  constant  duels  and  assasdnations  with  which  the  Southern 
States  are  so  stained ;  all  of  which  proves  this :  that,  wherever  the 
institution  of  slavery  exists,  and  any  one  class  of  men  may  exercise 
with  impunity  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  power  over  any  other 
dass  of  men,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  have  all  their  angry  and  vin- 
dictive passions  frequently  called  forth  and  continually  strenRthen- 
ed  by  exercise ;  and  hence  it  forms  a  part  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  persons  bred  up  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  to 
be  more  fiery,  impetuous,  and  ungovernable,  even  among  their  own 
class,  when  once  excited. 

It  happened  that  during  our  stay  at  Washington  we  lived  in  the 
same  house,  and  breakfasted  and  dined  daily  at  the  same  table, 
with  the  two  young  members  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mauir  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Wise  from  Virginia ;  andf  during  a 
familiar  intercourse  of  many  weeks  we  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing that  they  were  generally  mild,  amiable,  courteous,  and  gener- 
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OQS  whoi  an  thmgs  went  smoothly ;  bat  thdr  impujaes  were  so 
strong  that  they  were  all  far  more  under  the  dominion  of  feeling 
than  of  reason ;  a  state  which,  with  veiy  few  exceptions,  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  high-bred  youths  of  the  South,  and,  inde^,  to  the 
white  population  there  generally;  and  is  to  be  attributed  wholly, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  influence  of  slave  institution& 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  from  the  operation  of  the  same  causes, 
the  British  youths  in  India,  whether  in  the  civil  or  the  military  ser- 
vice, act  with  more  violence  towards  the  Hindus  and  Mohamme- 
dans subject  to  their  authority  than  they  would  dare  to  do  among 
the  inferior  ranks  of  their  own  countrymen  at  home,  and  thus  pro- 
^essively  acquire  a  habit  of  arrogance  and  hauteur,  of  domineer- 
mg,  or,  as  it  IS  called  in  India,  ^  bahaudering,'^  at  last  over  their 
equals,  so  that  quarrels  are  more  quickly  excited  and  more  <Mfficult 
to  allay,  duels  are  more  frequent,  and  the  exercise  of  all  the  ansry 
passions  more  uncontrolled.  The  same  is  the  case  with  youns  c^ 
cers  trained  up  as  midshipmen  and  lieutenants  in  the  French,  the 
American,  and  the  British  navies ;  the  same  with  commanders  of 
ships  ^nerally,  and,  in  short,  of  all  classes  and  in  all  nations,  who 
begin  by  too  early  an  exerdse  of  an  imcontroUed  power  over  others, 
and  grow,  as  it  were  unconscioady,  to  be  tyrants,  without,  how- 
ever, oeing  able  to  exercise  any  restraining  dominion  over  them* 
selves ;  thus  truly  has  the  poet  said, 

"  Man,  prood  man, 
Drew'd  in  a  little  brief  authority,  ^ 

Playa  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaTen 
As  nmk»  tho  angels  weep." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Population  of  Albany.— Namben  and  Cla88e8.^Cfaaracter  of  Mr.  Van  Rensielaer,  the 
Patroon.— Influence  of  Dutch  Descent  on  social  Manners.— Early  Hours,  and  general 
Gravity  of  Demeanour.— Theatres,  Concerts,  and  Balls  not'  Popular. — Opinion  of 
American  Writers  on  Democracy.— Its  Influence  in  producing  Mediocrity  of  Taste.— 
Objections  to  acknowledge  Masters  by  Servants.- Celebration  of  the  National  Inde- 
pendence, 4th  of  July.— Order  of  the  Processions  and  Exercises.- Venerable  Aspect 
of  the  Heroes  of  the  Revolution.— Procession  of  the  Young  Men's  Association.— Odes 
and  original  Poems  on  the  Occasion.— Public  AmusemenU.— Evening  Serenade.— 
Order,  Sobriety,  and  Decorum  of  the  Day.— History  of  the  Temperance  Reform  in 
Albany.— Character  and  Labours  of  Mr.  £.  C.  Delavan.— Opposition  of  the  Rich.— 
Backed  by  the  Clergy.— Wide  Field  yet  open  for  Temperance  EfforU.— Eaainples  of 
Disaster  m>m  Rom  and  Gunpowder.— Lines  in  Commemoration  of  the  4th  of  July.— 
Climate  of  Albany.— Extreme  Cold  and  Heat.— Excessive  Heat  at  all  the  great  Cities. 
—Ludicrous  EflTects  attributed  to  this.— Badness  of  the  Pavements  in  America.— De- 
ficiency of  Benevolent  Institutions  in  Albany.— Visit  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  there.— 
History  of  its  Origin  and  Funds.— Description  of  the  Establishment.— Successful  Ex- 
periment on  Vegetable  Diet.— Exercises  of  the  Children  in  Geography.— Patriotic 
Speech  of  one  of  the  Pupils.— Republican  Hymn.— Air  of  God  save  the  King.— Ef- 
fect of  such  Exercises  on  the  youthful  Mind.— Annual  Cost  and  Weekly  Expense  a£ 
each  Orphan.— Unsatisfactory  Visit  to  the  Albany  Museum. 

The  population  of  Albany  was,  at  the  last  census  of  1830,  ascer- 
tained to  be  28,109 ;  and  at  present  it  is  estimated  to  exceed  30,000. 
Among  these  there  are  fewer  coloured  persons  than  we  h^d  yet 
seen  in  any  part  of  America,  the  domestic  servants  being  mostly 
Irish,  from  among  the  emigrants  who  pass  through  this  city  on  thar 
wd^  to  the  West 

There  is  also  less  of  inequality  in  the  condition  of  the  families 
residing  here  than  in  the  larger  cities  on  the  seacoast  There  are 
much  rewer  who  are  very  rich,  and  scarcely  any  who  are  very  poor. 
The  individual  of  the  greatest  wealth,  perhaps,  in  the  state,  it  is 
trae,  resides  here,  but  he  is  only  one ;  the  fortunes  of  most  of  the 
other  wealthy  men  here  being  much  more  moderate. 

This  is  the  celebrated  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  known  by  the 
name  of  ^  The  Patroon,"  a  word  derived  from  the  Dutch,  and  cor- 
responding in  its  meaning,  it  is  said,  to  our  English  phrase  of  *^  lord 
of  the  manor."  This  gentleman's  ancestor  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Dutch  settlers  here,  and  had  a  grant  of  land  extending  for 
24  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  24  miles  inland,  at  that 
time  an  uncleared  wilderness,  but  now  a  princely  domain.  This 
has  descended,  by  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  to  the  present  ]^o&* 
sessor ;  but  a  law  of  the  State  of  New- York,  passed  some  time 
smce,  having  prohibited  such  custom  in  future,  the  property  will,  at 
his  death,  be  divided  among  his  children. 

In  addition  to  his  territorial  and  patrimonial  wealth,  ^<  The  Pa- 
troon"  some  years  since  was  obliged  to  take,  in  payment  of  a  bad 
debt  of  50,000  dollars  then  owing  to  him,  a  tract  of  land  near  New- 
York,  and  another  in  the  west  of  this  state,  which  he  then  con- 
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flSdered  a  great  hardship,  as  it  was  comparatiTdy  valueless.  In- 
creased population,  and  the  progresave  icnprovement  of  the  coun- 
txy^  have  made  these  tracts,  however,  so  valuable,  that  it  is  said 
his  whole  property,  patrimonial  and  otherwise,  yields  him  a  clear 
income  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  or  j£200,000  sterling  per 
annum.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  is  strictly 
true,  but  such  is  die  general  opinion ;  and  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  number  of  farms  and  houses  belonging  to  him,  render 
it  extremely  probable. 

This  old  gentleman  is  now  upward  of  70  years  of  age,  and  jEee- 
ble.  He  has  led,  however,  so  just  and  virtuous  a  life,  and  been  so 
generous  and  liberal  with  his  wealth,  that  he  is  universally  respect- 
ed and  bdoved.  He  has  been  also  most  happy  in  the  honourable 
conduct  of  his  children,  whose  large  expectations  have  not  made 
them  at  all  less  anxious  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  esteem  of 
their  neighbours,  with  whom  they  mingle  on  terms  of  the  most 
iriendly  equality,  and  lead  the  most  rational  and  least  ostentatious 
life  imaginable.  Altogether  their  presence  and  influence  seems  to 
be  felt  as  a  blesnng  to  the  community.* 

Besides  the  family  of  the  Van  Rensselaers,  there  are  many  others 
of  Dutch  descent,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  anv  other  community  in 
America.  These,  in  their  number  and  ramifications,  give  a  great 
gravity  and  decorum  to  the  general  tone  of  society  here.  There  is 
less  of  show  in  bouses,  carriages,  and  horses ;  less  of  formal  visiting, 
and  large  and  expensive  parties;  less  of  ceremony  and  etiquette  m 
visiting ;  very  early  hours  for  meals :  seven  for  breakfast,  two  for 
dinner,  and  six  for  tea ;  plainer  and  more  simple  fare  at  each  than 
in  the  larger  towns ;  and  instead  of  persons  living,  as  Hiey  too  fre- 
quendy  do  in  the  laree  commercial  cities,  at  a  rate  beyoncl  their  in- 
come, and  then  winding  up,  after  a  career  of  extravagance,  in  a 
state  of  insolvency,  every  family  here  lives  much  within  its  income, 
and  lays  by  accumulated  means  ibr  the  succeeding  generation. 

The  winter  is  the  period  when  Albany  is  fullest  of  residents  and 
strangers,  for  at  that  season  of  the^  year  the  Legislature  and  the 
courts  are  in  session ;  and  at  that  time,  b&ndes  the  families  of  the 
legislators,  and  the  members  of  the  bench  and  the  bar,  a  great 
number  of  families  come  in  from  the  country  to  stay  for  the  winter. 
There  is  then  somewhat  more  of  gayety  than  in  the  summer,  though 
even  then  there  is  less  than  in  most  other  cities. 

The  theatre  is  rarely  frequented,  except  when  Mr.  Forrest  or 
some  very  attractive  performer  comes,  and  then  onl^  by  a  small 
class  of  the  population.  Concerts  are  not  often  given :  and  it 
may  serve  to  show  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  the  influ- 
ential classes  towards  public  singers  generally,  to  mention  that 
Madame  Caradori  Allan,  who  gave  a  concert  at  Troy,  six  miles  oflT, 
with  only  half  the  population  of  Albany,  was  unable  to  give  a 
•  ThU  veoeiaU^  and  excaUent  mm  bat  ainca  defecaodad  to  tha  grata. 
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concert  here,  because  the  opiy  eligiUe  room  for  tbftt  pnipose,  yfiddk 
is  a  spacious  hall, formingthe  chapel  of  the  Female  Academy,  was 
refused  to  her  bj  the  trustees,  on  the  ground  of  her  being  also  an 
actress,  though  it  had  been  vgranted  to  Mr.  Russell,  a  Yocalist,  who 
was  only  a  singer  !  Balls  are  not  frequent,  nor  very  largely  at- 
tended; and,  in  shorty  the  crave  influence  of  Dutch  descent,  min- 
gled widi  the  religious  influence  of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New- 
jBngland,  many  of  whose  descendants  reside  here  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, contribute  jointly  to  give  a  more  quiet  and  sober  air  to  every- 
thing done  in  die  city,  than  even  the  Quaker  influaice  spreads  over 
Philadel{Aia. 

An  English  writer  would  perhaps  be  blamed  for  saying  that  the 
consequence  of  these  influences  was  a  decided  mediocri^in  public 
taste  in  matters  of  public  attainment  or  public  execiflfon.  But 
from  one  of  their  own  writers  it  may  be  less  unpalatable.  Of 
the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt;  as  to  the  causes,  diere  may  be  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  Mr.  Co(^)er,  the  American  author,  in  his 
]ate  work  on  the  Democracy  of  America,  thus  accoimts  for  it : 

"  The  tendency  of  democracies  is  in  all  things  to  mediocrity,  since 
the  tastes,  knowledge,  and  principles  of  the  majority  form  the  tribunal 
of  appeal.  This  circumstance,  while  it  certainly  serves  to  elevate  tiie 
average  qualities  of  a  nation,  renders  the  introduction  of  a  high  standard 
difficult.  Thus  do  we  find  in  literature,  the  arts,  architecture,  and  in  all 
acquired  knowledge,  a  tendency  in  America  to  gravitate  towards  the 
common  centre  in  this  as  in  other  things,  lending  a  value  and  estima- 
tion to  mediocrity  that  are  not  elsewhere  given.  It  is  fair  to  expect, 
however,  that  a  foundation  so  broad  may  in  time  sustain  a  superstruc- 
ture of  commensurate  proportions,  and  that  the  influence  of  masses  will 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  interests,  have  a  generally  beneficial  effect.  Still 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  works  of 
which,  as  they  appeal  to  hnman  sympathies  or  the  practices  of  men,  an 
intelligent  public  is  the  best  judge,  the  mass  of  no  community  is  quali- 
fied to  decide  the  most  correctly  on  anything  which  in  its  nature  is 
above  its  reach.** 

From  the  influence  of  die  same  spirit  of  Democracy,  there  is  a 
great  reluctance  to  admit  the  existence  of  inequality  of  condition, 
and  this  disposition  grows  stronger  and  stronger  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  inequality  really  does  exist.  Among  the 
rich,  for  instance,  there  is  no  such  reluctance  at  all ;  among  the 
middle  classes  it  is  felt  to  a  moderate  extent ;  but  among  servants 
it  is  at  its  maximum.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Cooper  has  the  following 
accurate  remarks: 

"  In  consequence  of  the  domestic  servants  of  America  having  once 
been  negro  slaves,  a  prejudice  has  arisen  among  the  laboring  classes 
of  the  whites,  who  not  only  dislike  the  term  servant,  but  have  also  re- 
jected that  of  master.  So  far  has  this  prejudice  gone,  that  in  Ueu  of 
the  latter  they  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  word  hoss^  which  has 
precisely  the  same  meaning  in  Dutch !  How  far  a  subterfuge  of  this 
nature  is  worthy  of  a  manly  and  common*sense  people,  will  admit  of 
question. 
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^  A  ftiniiiar  ofajection  toKf  be  made  to  the  use  of  the  word  ^h^ 
which  is  not  only  am  innovation  on  a  just  and  established  term,  but  which 
does  not  properly  convey  the  meaning  intended.  They  who  aid  their 
masters  in  the  toil  may  be  deemed  'helps,'  but  they  who  perform  all  the 
labour  do  not  assist  or  help  to  do  the  thing,  but  they  do  it  themsolves. 
A  nan  does  not  usually  hire  his  cook  to  help  him  to  oook  his  dinner,  but 
to  cook  it  herself.  Nothing  is  therefore  gamed,  while  something  is  lost 
in  simplicity  and  clearness,  by  the  substitution  of  new  and  imperfect 
terms  for  the  long-esta^tished  words  of  the  language*  In  all  cases  in 
which  the  people  of  America  have  retained  the  things  of  their  ancestors, 
they  should  not  be  airiiamed  to  keep  the  names.^ 

Another  mode  m  which  this  feeling  displays  itself  in  almost  all 
classes  of  the  community,  is  the  tendency  of  the  public  orators  to  ^ 
admbister  largely  of  flattery  to  the  popular  assemblies  they  ad- 
dress ;  and  the  consequent  craving  after  praise  and  adulation  among 
those  who  are  addressed,  accompanied  with  a  sensitiveness  of  the 
quickest  kind  to  any  idea  or  hint  that  anything  American  is  im- 
perfect I  have  nowhere  seen  this  national  fauinff  more  happily 
expressed  than  in  a  very  beautiful  address  delivered  1^  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Biddle,  the  president  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  to  the  alum- 
ni of  the  college  at  Princeton,  in  New-Jersey,  on  one  of  their 
late  anniversaries ;  and  as  a  travelled  American,  familiar  with  for- 
rign  countries  and  thoroughiv  conversant  with  his  own,  no  man 
could  more  faithfully  depict  this  failing  of  his  feUow-dtizens  than 
he  has  done  in  the  following  passage,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
8rt9  of  public  candidates  for  political  office,  and  their  flatteries  of 
their  constituents : 

^  Our  sovereignty,  our  virtues,  our  talents,  are  the  daily  themes  of  eu- 
logy ;  they  assure  us  that  we  are  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  human  race  ; 
that  their  highest  glory  is  to  be  the  instruments  of  our  pleasure,  and 
that  they  wiU  never  act,  nor  think,  nor  speak,  but  as  we  direct  them. 
If  we  name  them  to  executive  stations,  they  promise  to  execute  only 
what  we  desire ;  if  we  send  them  to  deliberative  bodies,  the3r  engage 
never  to  deliberate,  but  be  guided  solely  by  the  light  of  our  intuitive 
wisdom.  Startled  at  first  by  language  which,  when  addressed  to  other 
sovereigns,  we  are  accustomed  to  ridicule  for  its  abject  sycophancy, 
constant  repetition  makes  it  less  incredible.  By  degrees,  although  we 
may  not  believe  all  the  praise,  we  cannot  doubt  the  praiser,  till  at  last 
we  become  so  spoUed  by  adulation  that  truth  is  unwelcome.  If  it 
comes  from  a  stranger,  it  must  be  prejudice ;  if  from  a  native,  scarce 
less  than  treason;  ind  when  some  unhappy  traveller  ventures  to  smile 
at  follies  which  we  will  not  see  or  dare  not  acknowledge,  instead  of  dis- 
regarding it,  or  being  amused  by  it,  or  profitin|f  by  it,  we  resent  it  as  an 
iodignity  to  our  sovereign  perfections.  This  childish  sensitiveness 
woiSd  be  only  ludicrous  if  it  aid  not  expose  us  to  the  seduction  of  those 
who  flatter  us  otiky  till  they  are  able  to  betray  us — as  men  praise  what' 
they  mean  to  sell— treating  us  like  pagan  idols,  caressed  till  we  have 
granted  away  our  power,  and  then  scourged  for  our  impotence.** 

If  this  be  true  as  res;>ects  the  public  orators  of  political  parties, 
it  is  equally  so  with  those  other  organs  of  political  sentiments,  the 
public  journals,  in  which  the  habit  (^  exaggeration  in  all  things 
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of  adalation  towards  fheir  own  party,  and  denunciation  of  every 
other,  is  carried  to  an  extent  unparalleled,  I  think,  in  any  other  age 
or  country.  On  this  subject,  too,  I  do  not  think  it  so  safe  to  give 
my  own  opinion  only,  lest  its  accuracy  or  sincerity  might  be  doubt- 
ed, as  to  refer  again  to  an  American  authority,  Mr.  Cooper,  who, 
in  his  chapter  on  the  American  press,  says : 

'*  The  newspaper  press  of  this  country  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
Europe  in  several  essential  particulars.  While  there  are  more  prints, 
they  are  generally  of  a  lower  character.  It  follows  that,  in  all  in  which 
they  are  useful,  their  utility  is  more  diffused  through  society,  and  in  all 
m  which  they  are  hurtful,  the  injury  they  inflict  is  more  wide-spread  and 
comipting: 

"  The  great  number  of  newspapers  in  America  is  a  cause  of  there 
being  so  Utile  capital,  and,  consequently,  so  little  intelligence,  employed 
in  their  management.  It  is  also  a  reason  of  the  inexactitude  of  much 
of  the  news  they  circulate.  It  requires  a  larger  investment  of  capital 
than  is  usual  in  this  country  to  obtain  correct  information ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  great  competition  renders  editors  reckless  and  im* 
patient  to  fiU  their  columns.  To  these  circumstances  may  be  added  the 
greater  influence  of  vague  and  unfounded  rumours  in  a  vast  and  thinly- 
settled  country,  than  on  a  compact  population  covering  a  small  surface. 

'<  Discreet  and  observing  men  liave  questioned  whether,  aAer  exclu- 
ding the  noHces  of  deaths  and  marriages,  one  half  of  the  circumstances 
that  are  related  in  the  newspapers  of  America  as  facts  are  true  in  their 
essential  features ;  and,  in  cases  connected  with  party  politics,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  even  so  large  a  proportion  can  be  set  down  as  accurate. 

^  This  is  a  terrible  picture  to  contemplate ;  for,  when  the  number  of 
prints  is  remembered,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  are  read  is  brought 
into  the  account,  we  are  made  to  perceive  that  the  entire  nation,  in  a 
moral  sense,  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  falsehoods.  There  is  little  use, 
however,  in  concealing  the  truth ;  on  the  contrary,  the  dread  in  which 
pid)lic  men  and  writers  commonly  stand  of  the  power  of  the  press  to  in- 
jure them,  has  permitted  the  evil  to  extend  so  far,  that  it  is  scarcely  ex- 
eeeding  the  bounds  of  a  just  alarm  to  say  that  the  country  cannot  mneh 
longer  exist  in  safety  under  Uie  malign  influence  that  now  overshadows 
it.  Any  one  who  has  lived  long  enough  to  note  changes  of  the  sort, 
must  have  perceived  how  fast  men  of  probity  and  virtue  are  losing  their 
influence  in  the  country,  to  be  superseded  by  those  who  scarcely  deem 
an  affectation  of  the  higher  qualities  necessary  to  their  success.  This 
fearful  change  must  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed  to  the  corruption 
of  the  public  press,  which,  as  a  whole,  owes  its  existence  to  the  schemes 
of  interested  political  adventurers. 

''  If  newspapers  are  useful  in  overthrowing  tyn^ts,  it  is  only  to  es- 
tablish a  tyranny  of  their  own.  The  press  tyrannizes  over  public  men, 
letters,  the  arts,  the  stage,  and  even  over  private  life.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  protecting  public  morals,  it  is  corrupting  them  to  the  core ;  and 
under  the  semblance  of  maintaining  liberty,  it  is  gradually  establishing 
.  a  despotism  as  ruthless,  as  grasping,  and  one  that  is  quite  as  vulgar  as 
that  of  any  Christian  state  known.  With  loud  professions  of  freedom 
of  opinion,  there  is  no  tolerance ;  with  a  parade  of  patriotism,  no  sacri- 
fiee  of  interests ;  and  with  fulsome  panegyrics  on  propriety,  too  fre- 
quently no  decency. 

"  In  America,  while  the  contest  was  for  great  principles,  the  press 
aided  in  elevating  the  common  character,  in  improving  the  common 
mind,  and  in  maintaining  the  common  interests ;  but,  since  the  contest 
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has  ceased,  and  the  struggle  has  become  one  purely  of  seliishness  and 
personal  interests,  it  is  employed,  as  a  whole,  in  fast  undermining  its 
own  work,  and  in  preparing  the  nation  for  some  terrible  reverses,  if  not 
calling  down  upon  it  the  just  judgment  of  God. 

**  As  the  press  of  this  country  now  exists,  it  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
pressly devised,  by  the  great  agent  of  mischief,  to  depress  and  destroy 
all  that  is  good,  and  to  elevate  and  advance  all  that  is  evil,  in  the  na- 
tion. The  little  truth  that  is  urged  is  usually  urged  coarsely,  weakened 
and  rendered  vicious  by  personalities ;  while  those  who  live  by  false- 
hoods, fallacies,  enmities,  partialities,  and  the  schemes  of  the  designing, 
find  the  press  the  veiy  instrument  that  the  devils  would  invent  to  effect 
their  designs/' 

I  am  satisfied,  from  my  intercourse  with  American  society  thus 
far,  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  singular  in  his  opinions ;  but  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  the  commu- 
nitj^  agjce  with  him,  though  they  may  not  think  it  prudent  to  make 
their  views  on  this  head  so  public  as  Mr.  Cooper  has  done. 

There  is  one  effect,  however,  which  it  has  already  produced,  and 
which  in  some  degree  tends  to  counteract  a  portion  of  the  evil ; 
namely,  that  the  readers  of  the  public  journals  attach  little  or  no 
impor^ce  to  the  opinions  of  the  editors,  and  are  never  very  confi- 
ding as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts.  A  leading  article,  therefore, 
on  either  side  of  any  question  in  a  party  newspaper,  is  in  general 
80  much  labour  lost,  as  it  falls  dead  on  the  minds  of  all  but  those 
who  are  of  the  sajne  way  of  thinking  already,  and  to  them  it  is,  of 
cpurse,  mere  surplusage. 

But  this,  though  it  prevents  the  undue  bfluence  of  that  which  is 
false  in  fact  and  indncere  in  opinion,  is  itself  an  evil  of  another 
land,  as  it  destroys  nearly  all  the  utility  of  public  journals,  which 
must  be  ffreat  in  proportion  to  the  inte^ty  with  which  thej  are 
conducted,  and  the  confidence  which  their  readers  can  place  in  the 
veracity  and  sincerity  of  those  who  write  in  them. 

During  our  stay  in  Albany  we  witnessed  for  the  first  time  the 
celebration  of  the  great  national  festivity  of  America,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  4th  of  July,  now 
observed  for  the  62d  time ;  and  we  were  much  gratified  by  what 
we  saw.  The  day  was  extremely  fine ;  all  business  appeared  to 
be  suspended,  and  every  one  was  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
holvday.  The  daybreak  was  announced  by  a  discharge  of  cannon ; 
and  at  sunrise  a  salute  of  13  guns  was  fired,  in  honour  of  the  13 
ori^nal  states  that  united  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
This  was  followed  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  all  the  churches, 
so  that  as  early  as  nve  o'clock  the  whole  city  was  awake  and  in 
motion.  At  ten  o'clock  the  proces^on  (formed  to  march  through 
the  town,  on  their  way  to  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  where 
the  ^^  exercises,"  as  all  proceedings  of  public  meetings  are  here 
called,  were  to  take  place)  was  put  in  motion ;  and,  as  they  passed 
be£6re  our  window  m  Pearl-street,  we  saw  the  whole  to  great  ad- 
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vantage.    The  prooesston  was  under  the  directk>n  of  the  adjutant- 

general  of  the  state  and  the  marshal  of  the  day,  assisted  by  several 
military  officers,  and  moved  in  the  following  order : 

MILITARY  I8C0RT. 

Captain  Strain's  Albany  Republican  Artillery. 
Captain  Brown's  Albany  Union  Guards. 

MILrrXRV  AND  CmC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Officers  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy. 

Albany  Military  Association. 

Orator  and  Reader. 

Revolutionary  Officers  and  Soldiers,  in  carnages. 

Tiie  Reverend  the  Clergy. 

Executive  of  the  State. 

PULADBLPHIA  STATE  FBNCIBLB8. 

Albany  Burgesses  Cofps. 

The  Common  Council,  preceded  by  its  officers. 

Sheriff  and  his  officers. 

Heads  of  the  departments  of  the  State,  Chancellor,  Judges  of  the 

United  States,  State  and  County  CourU,  preceded 

by  their  Marshals. 

Fire  Department,  and  the  several  Engine  Companies  with  their 

Engines,  Hook  and  Ladder,  and  Axe  Companies,  under 

the  direction  of  the  Chief  Engineer. 

The  Van  Rensselaer  Guards. 

St.  Andrew's  Society. 

Union  Benevolent  Society  of  Journeymen  Tailors. 

Albany  Mechanics'  Benefit  Society. 

Hibernian  Provident  Society.     . 

Saddle  and  Harness  Makers^  Society, 

St.  Patrick^s  Benevolent  Society. 

Citizens  and  Strangers. 

The  military  had  really  a  fine  appearance,  being  well  dressed, 
well  equipped,  and  well  disdplined  :  the  bands  of  music,  of  which 
there  were  several,  were  all  good,  and  one  very  superior ;  the  va* 
nous  companies  and  societies,  all  habited  in  some  peculiar  costume 
or  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  badge,  looked  remarkably  well ; 
and  the  populace,  who  thronged  the  foot-pavement  on  each  side  of 
the  street,  while  ihe  procession  filled  the  centre,  were  as  well  dress- 
ed, as  orderly,  and  aS  evidently  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
day  as  the  best  friend  of  the  republic  could  desire.  What  we  miss* 
ed  was  the  waving  of  handkerchief  from  the  windows  and  baico-; 
nies,  and  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  multitude,  which  usually  ac- 
company such  proces^ons  in  England.  But  the  Americans  are  more 
decorous  than  enthusiastic ;  and  the  staid  and  grave  manners  deri- 
ved from  the  Dutch  at  Albany  make  them  quite  as  grave  and  silent 
on  all  public  occa^ons  as  the  Quaker  population  of  Philadelphia* 

The  part  of  the  procession  which  touched  us  most,  and  made  uiw 
bidden  tears,  not  of  joy  or  sorrow,  but  of  mere  exuberance  of  sym- 
pathy and  feeling,  start  involuntarily  into  our  eyes,  was  the  sight  of 
the  veteran  heroes  of  the  revolution,  as  they  passed  us  in  the  open 
carriages  that  contained  them.    As  sixty-two  years  have  paaed 
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away  vtnce  tbe  declaration  of  indqieideDcey  the  namber  of  thoee 
-who  actaally  fought  in  the  war  of  the  reyohition  is  now  very  sntall^ 
and  they  are,  of  coarse,  eyenr  year  diminishing,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  more  they  wiU  all  have  descended  to  the  tomb.  The  veterans 
we  saw  were  all  above  80  years  of  a^,^  and  the  oldest  of  them  was 
96.  The  hoary  locks  which  were  viable  on  each,  with  the  assp- 
dadons  which  their  years  and  services  awakened,  impressed  ua 
naore  powerfully  than  anything  we  had  yet  witnessed  in  the  coun* 
try ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  demeanour  and  bearing  of  all 
parties,  young  and  old,  towards  these  veterans  as  they  pa8wd,tfaat 
one  universal  sentiment  of  veneration  and  respect  for  their  age  and 
character  pervaded  all  classes. 

In  the  church,  which  was  crowded  in  every  part,  the  ezerdsetf 
consisted  of  music  by  the  choir,  prayer  by  the  pastor,  the  reading 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  one  of  the  citizens,  and  an 
oration  in  honour  of  the  day  by  another,  all  of  which  were  well 
performed;  and  on  the  procession  passing  from  the  church,  it' 
marched  to  the  City  Hall,  and,  after  a  discharge  of  volleys,  dis- 


In  the  afternoon  a  second  public  procession  was  formed  by  die 
members  of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  a  body  combined  for 
mutual  instruction;  and  this, while  it  was  less  militaiy,  was  more 
]iterary--in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  institution.  They 
marched  fit)m  their  rooms  in  the  Knickerbocker  Hall  to  the  second 
Presbyterian  Church  m  regular  order ;  and,  m  addition  to  the  usual 
exercises  of  the  da;^,  simflar  to  those  performed  in  the  mornings 
there  were  three  original  odes,  all  written  expressly  M  the  occa- 
sion by  ladies  of  the  city,  one  by  a  pupil  of  the  Female  Academy, 
and  each  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  their  writers,  with  a 
longer  poem  by  a  gentleman  of  Albany  and  member  of  die  asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  evenmg  the  public  places  of  amusement  were  all  open, 
and  illuminations  and  fireworks  were  exhibited  at  different  quar* 
lers  of  the  city.  There  was  also  a  great  public  dinner  held  m  one 
of  die  domed  edifices  about  600  yards  from  our  dwelling,  ficom 
whence  the  cheers  and  huzzas  came  so  loud  and  frequent  over  die 
toasts  that  were  drank  as  to  excite  some  apprehension  for  the  per-- 
lieet  sobriety  of  the  guests.  There  were,  indeed,  some  instances  of 
intemperance  visible  m  the  streets,  but  thcr  did  not  amount  to  half 
a  dozen,  and  were  among  the  humblest  class  of  labourer,  so  that 
the  general  sobriety  of  the  day  was  one  of  its  most  remarkable  and 
most  pleasing  features. 

The  day  was  closed  by  a  delightftd  serenade  of  music  opposite 
the  house  of  the  governor,  W.  L.  Marcy,  wldoh,  as  it  adjoined  our 
own  readence,  we  enjoyed  in  perfection.  The  night  was  delicious 
after  the  warmth  of  the  day,  and  the  moon,  now  just  about  the  full^ 
was  reaUy  brilliant    The  busy  hum  of  the  street  was  hushed;  Sot 
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tiKMigh  there  were  still  hundieds  of  wefl-drened  pemooa,  of  both 
neauSf  taking  their  eveniiig  waUos  beneath  the  trees  that  here,  as  at 
Philadelphia  aad  most  other  American  cities»  line  the  paremeat  o& 
either  side,  yet  the  soand  of  their  footsteps  could  scarcely  be  heard. 
The  band  was  of  first-rate  exceUence;  we  understood  that  it  casse 
XKp  firom  Pfailadelphia  with  the  State  FencibleSy  that  it  was  under 
the  training  of  a  odioured  man  named  Frank  Johnson,  who  was. 
an  able  muncian,  and  who,  having  recently  been  in  Eurqpe,  had 
oome  back  greatly  improved.  The  only  military  bands  I  ever  re* 
member  to  have  heard  supeiior  to  it  were  the  royal  band  that  at* 
tends  at  the  Palace  of  St  James's  in  London,  and  the  band  of  the 
National  Guards  at  Paris.  The  music,  too,  was  as  well  chosen  as 
It  was  well  executed,  and  our  only  regret  was  when  it  ceased,  whkh 
was  act,  however,  till  nearly  midnight 

One  of  the  causes,  if  not  the  principal  cause,  of  the  general  tem- 
perance of  the  people  of  Albany,  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  op- 
erations of  the  New-York  State  Temperance  SocieW,  of  which  tms 
h«^  for  many  years  past,  beoi  the  headquarters.  Mainly  throurii 
the  philanthropv,  zeal,  and  liberality  of  one  individual,  Mr.  £.  C. 
Selavan,  who,  havin{{  acquired  a  handsome  fortune  in  trade,  de- 
voted the  leisure  of  his  retirement  and  the  use  of  his  funds  to  va- 
fious  benevolent  objects,  the  attention  of  the  American  public  was 
first  roused  to  the  tremendous  evils  winch  intemperance  mflicted  oa 
Hie  country,  and  the  importance  of  checkbg  its  farther  progress. 

It  was  hm  the  first  Temperance  journal  was  «8tabli^ed  by  him» 
tnd  conducted  with  so  much  ability  and  success,  that  it  attained  to 
the  posBc^skm  of  300,000  subscribers  throughout  the  Union.  Here 
elso  Temperance  conventions  were  held,  resolutions  adopted,  circu- 
lars and  agents  despatched,  funds  provided,  and  all  Uie  great  ma- 
chinery of  the  temperance  reform  set  in  motion.  It  was  to  have 
been  expected  that  the  large  class  of  persons  who  are  interested  in 
the  imjportation,  manufiacture,  and  ssie  of  intoxicating  drinks— 41 
poweiml  array  of  numbers,  who  fatten  on  the  miseries  which  their 
MflBc  inflicts  on  othersr— should  be  violently  opposed  to  him,  as 
tlibey  were ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  tha^  because  he  con- 
sidered wine  to  be  as  much  an  agent  in  producing  intemperance 
among  certain  classes,  and  beer  and  cider  among  certain  otncars,  as 
Inrdent  spirits  among  that  class  who  alone  can  consume  them ;  and 
because  he  boldly  proclaimed  this  truth,  and  based  cm  it  his  advo- 
cacy of  total  abstmence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate  as  the  only 
safe  rule  of  action  for  those  who  desire  to  add  example  to  precq)t 
in  faTour  of  temperance  reform — ^it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  tibat^ 
hecause  of  this,  ne  would  be  set  upon  and  persecuted  by  the  opu- 
lent and  influential  amone  the  laity,  and  the  professed  frioids  of 
tanperance  even  among  £e  clergy.  Yet  so  it  wss ;  and  this  per- 
secution, for  it  was  nwnnff  short  of  it,  deserves  to  be  numbeved 
among  the  dark  chaptera  of  the  histoiy  of  Albany* 
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But  diar  trimnph  was  bat  for  a  season.  The  true  priaeiple  of 
hostility  to  intemperance,  and  all  that  can  occasion  it^  is  gaining 
ground  among  the  rational  of  all  classes,  as  much  more  consistent 
vrith  Chrisdan  Turtue  and  with  social  expediency- than  the  absurd 
and  sdfish  war  of  the  rich  s^nst  ardent  spirits,  which  are  drank 
chiefly  by  the  poor,  while  indulging  the  free  use  of  wine,  beer,  and 
dder,  because  these  are  consumed  by  themselves;  thus  vealiaing 
due  picture  of  the  class  desciibed  by  Hudibras,  w1k> 

**  Compomid  for  sine  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  daanuif  Uioee  they  he?8  no  miod  to." 

Mr.  Delavan,  nothing  daunted  by  this  oppodtion,  still  devotes 
nearly  all  his  time  and  a  very  large  portion  of  his  ample  fortune 
to.  the  promotion  of  the  temperance  cause ;  and  his  labours  are 
abundantly  rewarded  with  success.  The  field,  however,  is  still 
ample  for  the  exerdse  of  all  the  exertions  that  can  be  used  to  res- 
cue the  country  and  the  people  firom  the  curse  of  intoxicating  li- 
^ors.  Here  is  a  para^ph  from  a  newspaper  of  the  very  mom* 
ing  on  which  I  am  writing  this  (July  5),  and  scarcely  a  journal 
can  be  taken  up  on  any  day  of  the  week  that  does  not  contain 
some  melancholy  proof  of  the  evils  of  excessive  drinking: 

"  EmcTS  or  Rum.— A  miserable  being  died  in  the  county  jail  in  this 
towD  on  Sunday  morning,  from  the  effects  of  former  excess  in  drink- 
ing  rum.  His  name  was  John  H.  Frothingham,  of  Salem,  his  age  20. 
He  was  committed  the  last  of  May  for  drunkenness,  and  has  had  the 
delirium  tremens  since  his  confmement.  His  pession  for  nim  was  in^ 
9%tiMe.  It  is  said  that  he  once  broke  into  a  distillery  in  Salem,  and, 
finding  nothing  to  drink  with,  threw  himself  upon  his  back  under  a  pipe 
of  rum,  turned  the  cock,  and  let  the  stream  run  into  his  mouth ;  when 
he  became  full  he  was  insensible,  and  could  not  turn  back  the  cock,  and 
tlie  contents  of  the  pipe  were  discharged  on  the  ground.  He  was  found 
insensible  in  the  morning,  and  with  much  difficulty  resuscitated.''-^ 
NorthmmpUm  GazetU. 

It  is  on  great  festive  occasions  like  the  4th  of  July,  however, 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  this  evil  is  seen  concentrated  into  the 
smaDest  space  of  time,  and  the  chief  a^ent  in  producing  them  ia 
intoxicating  drink,  the  conviction  of  which  is  now  becoming  een* 
eral;  and  m  proof  of  this,  the  following  paragraph  is  taken  from 
the  journal  of  a  neighbouring  tovm,  not  twenty  miles  from  Albany, 
dated  on  the  6th  of  July : 

"  Dreadful  dibastir  ahd  loss  of  urs  ok  thr  4th  inst. — Ever  since 
we  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  we  have  noticed  that  evey  anniver- 
sary of  our  national  independence  for  many  years  past  has  been  marked 
with  the  destruction  of  human  life ;  and  we  now  unreservedly  yield  t^ 
the  opinion,  that  these  anniversaries  should  evai^  alter  be  celebrated 
wiihtmt  either  powder  or  rum.  To  these  two  causes  exclusively  are  all  the 
accidents  which  we  are  called  upon  so  often  to  deplore  to  be  attributed. 
It  was  hoped  and  believed  that  the  late  anniversary  in  this  city  would 
have  passed  off  without  such  accidents ;  but,  alas !  how  sadly  have  ^tm 
been  disa|>pointed«" 
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It  was  a  oonviction  of  the  additional  dangers  yrhiA  this  day 
presented  to  the  intemperate,  that  led  the  Temperance  Societies 
throughout  the  Union  to  determine  on  celebrating  this  great  na- 
tional anniversaiy,  whenever  they  could,  as  a  temperance  festival ; 
and  to  what  extent  this  has  been  accomplished  throughout  the 
Union,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  more  than  one  hundred 
such  temperance  festivals  were  held  on  this  4th  of  July  in  the  san- 

fle  State  of  New-York  alone,  and  all  without  a  ^gle  accident, 
[aving  been  unable  to  attend  in  person  at  the  very  many  celebra- 
tions to  which  I  was  invited,  I  endeavoured  to  contribute  my  share 
towards  the  utility  of  such  festivals  by  penning,  while  under  oon- 
laderable  indisposition,  some  lines  adapted  to  the  occasion,  which 
were  printed  in  many  of  the  journals  favourable  to  the  temperance 
cause,  and  thus  had  an  extensive  circulation  over  the  state  on  the 
day  to  which  they  related.* 

Among  the  various  modes  of  celebrating  the  national  anniversa* 

gf  of  the  4th  of  July,  there  was  none  more  happy  than  that  of  the 
unday  School  Union  at  New-York,  who  took  an  excur^on  of 
pleasure  on  the  beautiful  river  Hudson,  in  steamboats  and  barges, 
with  upward  of  two  thousand  pupils,  teachers,  and  guests,  and 
passed  a  sober,  rational,  and  delightful  day.  The  journal  of  their 
voyage  is  full  of  moral  interest,  and  it  will  be  an  example  for  oth- 
ers  to  follow.  The  temperance  celebrations  were  very  numerous 
throughout  the  Union,  and  many  of  the  most  distmguished  charac- 
ters of  America  assisted  at  them. 

The  climate  of  Albany  is  characterized  by  the  two  extremes  of 
excessive  cold  in  the  winter  and  intense  heat  in  the  summer.  In 
the  winter,  which  often  lasts  six  months,  the  river  is  for  ereat  part 
of  the  time  frozen  over  so  hard  that  the  most  heavily-laden  wag- 
ons pass  daily  in  numbers  over  the  ice.  In  some  severe  winters . 
the  thermometer  is  said  to  have  stood  at  35^  below  zero ;  but  no 
winter  ever  passes  without  its  falling  some  degrees  below  it  The 
spring  and  autumn  do  not  exceed  a  month  each ;  and  the  short 
fiummer  of  four  months  is  remarkable  for  intense  beat  During 
the  three  weeks  of  our  stay  here  the  thermometer  was  always 
above  80°,  frequently  above  90°,  and  on  three  or  four  successive 
days  nearly  touched  100°  in  the  shade,  while  the  dead  calm  that 
prevailed  made  the  night  almost  as  oppressive  as  the  day.  It  was 
admitted,*  however,  that  the  summer  of  this  year  was  unusually 
sultry,  not  merely  at  Albany,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  At 
Poughkeepsie,  on  the  Hudson,  it  was  said  to  be  above  100°  in  the 
flfaade,  and  160°  in  the  sun.  On  Long  Island,  near  the  sea,  it  was 
above  100°  in  the  ahade ;  and  both  men  and  cattle  were  reported 
to  have  died  from  the  extreme  heat  At  Boston  and  Salem  it  was 
100°  and  102°.  At  New-York  it  was  97°  and  98°  in  the  shadiest 
parts »  and  a  list  was  published  of  more  than  twenty  deaths^  the 
•  TbMe  Uiie«  will  bo  foand  in  Hm  Appendix.  N«.  h 
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BttoDtt  and  TMidences  of  die  sufisren  bebig  giTen^  oocanoliBd  by 
drinkmg  too  copiously  of  cold  water  wbile  oyecheated^  jaiiic^allj 
though  not  whoify  among  kbouriag  men. 

In  the  American  newspapers  it  is  common  to  see  the  grayest 
evils  treated  with  ridicule  by  the  quaint  wit  of  the  editors.  Thus 
the  joumab  seemed  for  some  days  to  compete  with  eadi  other  for 
the  palm  5t  superiority  as  to  the  most  ingenious  points  of  view  in 
which  this  excessive  heat  of  the  season  could  be  exhibited.  There 
were,  accordingly,  paragraphs  beginning  with  the  words  *'  hissing 
hot,"  "  frying  hot,''  **  boiUng  hot,"'  and  so  on ;  but  the  prize  seeift- 
ed  to  be  carried  off  t^  a  New-Orleans  editor,  who,  under  tbt 
head  of  **  meltmg  hot,"  stated  that  so  great  was  the  heat  at  New* 
Orleans,  that  ''any  person  choosing  to  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window  might  see  whole  suits  of  clothes,  in  large  numbers,  walk* 
ing  empty  through  the  streets,  the  original  wearers  of  the  garments 
having  been  entu'ely  melted  away  I" 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  greatly  increases  the  effect  of 
the  heat  in  driving  through  the  American  streets,  namely,  the  es* 
cessive  roughness  of  the  pavement,  and  the  consequent  shaking  and 
jolting  experienced  leven  in  the  best-made  carriagesi  It  had  sev- 
eral times  the  effect  of  produdng  in  me  double  the  amount  of  suf* 
fering  (uniting  the  heat  of  violent  motion  with  the  heat  of  the  at* 
mosphere)  wmch  would  have  been  felt  on  a  smooth  road.  I  had 
frequently  before  thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  which  Ameri- 
can cities  were  so  inferior  to  English  towns  of  a  similar  size  as  in 
their  central  pavements — ^the  side  or  foot  pavements  are  quite  as 
good;  but  I  was  never  so  forcibly  struck  with  this  as  at  Albany^ 
where  the  steepness  of  the  streets,  ascending  from  the  river  to  the 
Capitol  Hill,  anii  the  excessive  rudeness  and  rou^mess  of  the  pave- 
ments, caused  such  an  incessant  and  deafening  din,  in  the  noise  of 
carriage^  and  carts,  as  th^  raided  over  the  rounded  and  uneven 
points  of  the  projecting  stones,  and  shook  me  with  such  sudden  and 
violent  osdllations  from  side  to  side,  and  backward  and  forward,  in 
constant  motion,  as  to  produce  mcMre  &tigue  and  discomfbrt  in  a 
ride  of  one  mile,  than  would  be  felt  at  the  same  temperature  in  a 
ride  of  ten  through  any  of  the  streets  of  London.  The  rattling 
noise,,  indeed,  often  reminded  me  of  the  quaint  conceit  of  Monk 
Lewis  in  his  poem  of  the  Fire  Hang,  in  which,  when  describing 
diat  personage,  he  says,  if  I  rememb^  the  words  rightly^ 

•*  His  teeth  the7  did  clatter,  m  if  yoQ  should  try 
To  play  the  piano  in  thUBUes.** 

This  evil  might  he  eaaly  remedied  by  the  use  of  wooden  pave* 
ments  in  perpendicularly  inserted  octagonal  blocks,  such  as  have 
been  partially,  but  successfully,  tried  m  New-York  and  PhiladeU 
phia ;  and,  considering  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  wood  in 
this  countiy,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  bef<»re  loi^,  this  mode  of 
pavement  will  be  very  generally  adopted  in  all  level  streets ;  while 
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t  modi  more  smooth  pavement  of  gnmite,  sucb  as  is  used  i»  Am 
b^  streets  of  London,  might  be  adopted  for  ascending  or  descend- 
ing streets,  for  this  material  is  also  abundant  in  most  parts  of  &q 
country. 

Albany  is  sbgularly  deficient  m  the  number  of  its  benevolent  in* 
stitutions,  c(Hnpared  vnth  the  other  cities  of  America,  or  with  the 
extent  of  its  own  population,  wealth,  and  resources.  Tffe  only  one 
of  interest  or  importance  is  the  Orphan  Asylum,  which  {.went  to 
visit  with  one  of  the  directors,  and  with  which  I  was  much' pleased. 
The  buUdmg  is  a  large  brick  edifice  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
tof^rUf  advantageously  situated  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  in* 
mates.  The  c^ce  cost  about  20,000  dollars,  which  was  raised  by 
private  subscription,  a  few  individuals  contributing  half  of  the  sum 
required,  in  payments  of  2500  dollars  or  JC500  sterling  each,  and 
the  rest  being  readily  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  generally. 

llie  buildmg  is  enclosed  with  a  spacious  and  excdlent  garden 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  which  the  orphans  cultivate  them- 
selves ;  and  about  five  acres  of  ground  afford  them  pasture  for  cows, 
and  spacious  and  airy  play-grounds. 

Though  called  an  orphan  asylum,  the  directors  have  found  it  ad* 
visable  to  take  in  destitute  little  children  who  had  one  parent  liv« 
ing,  but  that  parent  unable  to  provide  for  its  of&pring,  as  m  the 
case  of  destitute  widows ;  and  sometimes  where  both  parents  were 
alive,  but  where  the  father  being  a  drunkard,  and  the  mother  scarce* 
ly  able  to  maintain  herself,  the  little  children  were  reaUv  as  badly  ofi 
as  if  both  father  and  mother  had  been  in  the  grave.  I  was  assured 
by  Ae  director,  Mr.  Wood,  that  in  an  mvestigation  which  he  deem- 
ed it  his  duty  to  make  previously  to  preparing  one  of  die  last  an- 
nual reports,  he  had  found  that  in  fuUy  nineteen  cases  out  of  eveiy 
twenty,  the  little  children,  whether  orphans  or  otherwise,  were  deft* 
titute  and  helpless  entirely  because  their  fathers  or  mothers,  or 
both,  had  been  persons  of  mtemperate  habits,  and  expended  what 
they  ought  to  have  bestowed  on  their  children  in  intoxicating  drink* 

There  are  at  present  about  100  children  in  the  Asylum,  from  3  to 
10  vears  of  age.  At  their  enby,  if  there  be  any  persons  who  have 
a  claim^  to  them  by  relationship  or  otherwise,  ttie  consent  of  such 
{person  is  obtained  to  the  giving  up  the  child  wholly  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Asylum  till  it  shall  be  31  years  of  age.  The  child  is 
then  provided  with  food,  raiment,  and  lodging,  and  receives  a  plain, 
but  reUgious  education.  Their  diet  is  whol^  vegetable ;  and  this 
is  found,  by  some  years'  experience,  to  be  not  omy  sufficiently  nu- 
tritious to  ensure  all  the  reqmred  strength,  but  superior  to  animal 
diet  m  its  being  less  likely  to  engender  diseases,  the  average  health 
of  the  children,  notwithstanding  the  destitute  condition  m  which 
many  of  them  are  taken  m,  bebg  greater  than  the  average  condi- 
tion of  any  nmilar  number  not  so  fed.  They  work  in  the  gar- 
den with  great  cheerfulness,  cultivating  their  own  ifood ;  and  this^ 
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agtby  vUle  it  Is  a  pleatrmUe  anA  cren  iostnictke  recreation,  ii 
found  highly  favooraole  to  thw  health.  ' 

Daring  our  visity  which  was  just  before  sunset,  the  little  cUldreii 
were  assembled  to  go  through  some  of  their  exercises,  and  a  little 
fellow  of  about  seven  years  old,  being  directed  to  step  oat  of  the 
ranks  for  the  purpose,  was  requested  to  commence  the  exambatioi^ 
He  began  to  question  them  on  geography,  and  they  really  evinced 
considerable  knowledge  for  their  age.  They  sang  also  prettily 
and  in  good  time.  At  the  close  of  these  exercises  another  youth 
of  about  the  same  a^e  was  invited  to  repeat  an  address  which  he 
had  delivered  at  the  last  anniversary ;  and  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  style  of  thought  and  sentiment  with  which  all  the  early  lessons 
of  the  American  youth  abound,  I  transcribe  it  from  a  copy  fur* 
nished  at  my  request  The  young  orator,  advancing  to  the  front 
of  the  floor,  said : 

^  America,  my  native  country,  was  unknown  to  the  white  man  a 
littie  more  than  300  years  ago ;  but  now,  what  is  her  history  V  It 
is  but  217  years  since  our  pilgrim  fathers  fled  from  their  homes  in 
the  storm  of  persecution,  and  found,  in  this  then  wilderness  world, 
an  asylum,  a  peaceful  retreat  It  was  for  Christian  liberty  th^ 
fled ;  and  it  was  then  that  they  first  sowed  in  this  soQ  those  see^ 
of  freedom  which  have  since  so  fertilized  our  happy  land.  Though 
England  held  her  sovereign  power  to  rule  a  while,  her  dominion 
was  but  short;  and  we  bless  the  glorious  day  when  our  patriot  fa- 
thers, aroused  by  noble  indignation,  broke  the  chains  of  tyranny 
that  were  too  long  imposed  upon  them ;  and  then  liberty,  sweet 
liberty,  smiled  on  all  these  states.  But  what  has  our  freedom  cost ) 
The  toils,  the  sufiering,  and  the  death  of  many  a  valiant  friend  of 
human  rights.  Their  sacrifices  dearly  purchased  for  us  the  gift 
which  we  cannot  too  highly  value.  And  will  you,  our  fathers  now, 
continue  to  guard  her  sacred  rights  till  we,  vour  sons,  shall  stand  up 
in  your  stead  to  defend  her  cause  1  Yes !  I  know  you  will ;  and 
though  war  and  tumult  rage  both  north  and  south  of  us  (alluding 
to  the  insurrection  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  warfare  in  Florida), 
yet  on  us  shall  peace  and  plentv  still  continue  to  smile." 

After  this  a  hymn  was  sung  by  all  the  children,  standing,  to  the 
air  of  *^  God  save  tibe  Kmg,"  the  first  stanza  of  which  was  as  fol* 
bws: 

"My  conntTT !  His  of  thee» 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sin^. 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride, 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
From  erery  mountain-side 

Let  freedom  ringi." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  love  of  country,  veneration  for  its 
first  founders,  and  respect  for  those  who,  followmg  after,  established 
its  independence,  that  are  everywhere  implanted  m  the  in&nt  mind 
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of  America*  The  subseqaent  exercises  of  thar  sdioolbooks  reileik 
ate  all  this  m  later  youth,  and  early  initiation  into  political  doctrines 
follows  soon  after,  by  pupils,  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  comple- 
ted their  studies,  becoming  members  of  Young  Men's  Convention^ 
held  from  time  to  time  to  declare  adherence  to  certain  political 
pflindples,  and  organize  plans  of  action.  The  impressions  thus  be- 
come 80  deep  and  permanent  that  there  is  no  subsequent  danger  of 
their  obliteration ;  for  in  politics,  as  in  morals  and  religion,  more 
depends  on  the  first  impressions  planted  in  early  youth,  and  the  fre- 

Suent  repetition  of  then  from  thence  to  manhood  m  one  unbroken 
bainy  than  upon  the  reasoning  powers  of  individuals ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  national  faiths,  habits,  and  forms  of  govemment  are  so  con^ 
tinually  preserved  from  generation  to  ^neration. 

The  annual  expense  of  this  asylum  knt  feeding,  clothing,  and  ed- 
ucating 100  orphans,  is  about  3000  dollars  or  J^OO  annually,  be- 
ing a6)ut  60  cents  or  two  shillings  sterling  per  head  per  week; 
and  the  funds  for  this  are  readily  obtained  by  subscriptions  in  the 
city,  as  the  asylum  is  a  favourite  charity.  Every  suitable  opportu- 
nity is  taken  to  place  the  children  out  at  the  proper  age  in  advan- 
tageous situations  in  life ;  and  hitherto  the  mstitution  has  been  a 
^reat  blessing  to  the  destitute  objects  of  its  care,  and  an  honour  to 
lis  directors  and  supporters. 

The  last  of  the  public  institutions  we  saw  in  Albany  was  the 
Museum,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  coon« 
try.  We  found  it  inferior,  however,  to  any  we  had  yet  seen,  in 
the  limited  pctent  a;id  variety  of  its  collections,  as  well  as  in  the 
defective  arrangement  and  inferior  quality  of  almost  eveiytfiing 
belonging  to  it 


CHAPTER  V. 

fixeonion  to  tbe  Shaker  Village  of  Niskrnna.— Deacription  of  their  Place  of  Worahi]!. 
— Arrangement  for  tbe  Reception  of  8tru>cer8.~Ooatiinie  of  tbe  Sbakera^  Male  and 
Female.— Silent  Commencement  of  their  OeTotions.— Addreae  of  one  of  tbe  Male 
Eldera.— First  Hymn  sung  by  all  tbe  Worabippera.— Addresi  of  a  aecood  Elder  to  tbe 
Viaiters.— Attitude  of  Kneeling,  and  Invitation  to  the  Angela.— Defence  of  the  Char- 
actor  of  the  Inatitution.—Speech  of  one  of  the  Female  Eidera.— Commencement  of 
tbe  devotional  Dandng.— Oradaally  increaaing  Fervour  of  their  Devotion.— Hvmna  to 
Quick  Song-tonea,  and  a  Gallopade.— Extravagant  Evolotiona  of  the  Female  Dan- 
cera.— Compariaon  with  the  whirling  Derviahea  of  Damaacoa.— Fanaticiam  of  Ctaiie- 
tiana,  Mobammedana,  and  Hindua. 

On  Sunday,  the  16th  of  July,  vire  left  Albany  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  on  a  visit  to  the  establisliment  of  the  religious  sect  called 
^The  Shakers,"  at  I^kyuna,  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Al« 
bany  in  a  norUiwest  direction.    Having  a  comfortable  open  car* 
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riage  and  a  good  pair  of  hones,  our  jonniey  was  easj  and*  agreea- 
ble. A  great  part  of  the  road  was  bordered  with  a  rid^  variety 
of  wood,  and  other  parts  showed  extended  tracts  of  cultivation ; 
while  the  range  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  to  the  south  formed  an 
interesting  feature  in  the  general  picture.  The  aky  was  bright, 
the  heat  not  oppressive,  the  thermometer  at  80^  in  Uie  tpwn  and 
75^  in  the  country,  and  the  perfume  of  the  shrubs  md  flowers  de» 
lightful. 

We  arrived  at  the  village  of  Niskyuna  about  half  past  ten,  just 
as  the  community  were  assembling  for  worship,  and  saw  several 
lines  or  files  of  males  and  females  walking  m  pairs  through  the 
fields  towards  the  place  of  meeting.  We  entered  with  them  the 
place  of  wor^ip,  which  was  a  plain  room  of  about  60  feet  long  by  25 
feet  broad,  witnout  pulpit,  pews,  curtains,  or  any  kind  of  furniture ; 
plain  benches  being  provided  for  seating  the  Shakers  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  strangers  who  came  to  see  them.  Every  part  of  the 
huilding  or  room  was  in  the  utmost  perfection  of  cleanliness,  and 
not  a  speck  or  particle  of  dust  or  dirt  was  anywhere  viable. 

For  the  strangers  a  number  of  benches  were  placed,  to  accom- 
modate about  2^,  and  there  were  fully  that  number  of  visiters 
from  the  neighbouring  country  present.  Of  these,  the  males  had 
to  enter  by  one  door  and  the  females  by  another,  and  each  to  re- 
main separate  during  the  service.  Of  the  Shakers  who  joined  in 
the  worship  there  were  about  100  males  and  100  females.  These 
entered  also  by  different  doors,  and  ranged  themselves  on  benches 
m  oblique  lines  from  each  end  of  the  room  till  they  nearly  met 
each  other,  when  the  space  between  the  front  row  of  each  sex  waa 
triangular,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  bein?  the  place  from  whence 
the  speakers  addressed  the  assembly  on  me  floor.  The  constantly 
widening  space  caused  by  the  diagonal  lines  of  the  two  front  rows;, 
left  an  opening  by  which  all  the  strangers  who  came  as  spectators 
could  see  the  persons  and  countenances  of  those  who  joined  in  the 
worship  clearly  and  distinctly. 

The  males  included  several  boys  from  7  or  8  years  old  to  1^ 
and  so  upward  to  young  men  of  20,  middle-aged  of  30  and  40,  and 
elders  of  60, 60,  and  70 ;  and  there  was  the  same  diveraty  of  ages 
among  the  females.  But,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  age  in 
each,  they  were  all  dressed  in  one  uniform  fashion. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of  a  white  shirt,  collar,  and  white 
cravat,  loose  trousers,  and  lai^e  waistcoat  of  a  deqp  maroon-col- 
oured stuff,  like  camlet  or  bombazm ;  the  troi^rs  were  so  long  as 
to  touch  the  shoes,  but  there  were  neither  straps  to  keep  them  down, 
nor  braces  to  suqiend  them  upward.  The  waistcoast  was  of  the 
okl&shioned  cut  of  the  court-dress  used  a  century  or  two  ago : 
smgle-breasted,  with  a  deep  waist  cut  away  diagonally  in  front, 
ana  with  long,  low  pockets.  The  waistcoat  was  not  buttoned,  but 
luing  loo6e>  &>wing  the  entire  firont  or  bosom  of  the  shirt,  and  no 
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coat  or  jacket  of  any  kindi  was  woin^sotfiat  all  tbe  men  were  Kter- 
ally  in  their  Airt-deeves. 

The  dress  of  tibe  women  was  entirely  white ;  the  gown  was  kmg 
and  narrow,  and  tibe  waist  short,  die  sleeves  tight,  the  bosom  plain, 
and  all  attempt  at  gracefulness  of  form  or  decoratiTe  ornament 
scrupulously  avoided.  A  small  clear  muslin  hankerchief  or  cape  was 
worn  over  the  shoulders,  and  a  cap  of  clear  muslin,  fitting  closely 
to  the  face  with  long  descending  lappets,  covered  the  head ;  while 
the  hair  was  put  up  in  the  plamest  manner,  and  almost  entirely 
concealed  from  view.  On  the  left  arm  each  female  had  a  white 
napkin,  neatly  folded,  and  hanging  over  the  arm ;  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  congregation,  notwithstanding  its  singularity, 
was  impressive,  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  costume. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  men  was  more  indicative  of  the  enthu* 
nastic  temperament  than  that  of  the  women,  and  they  were  also 
characterized  by  better  animal  condition  as  to  health  and  strength, 
with  less  appearance  of  intellect  Amo^  the  women  there  were 
a  few, especially  among  the  younger  portion,  that  were  handsome; 
but  the  greater  part  were  very  plain,  and  the  whole  were  even 
more  pallid  than  American  women  generally,  with  an  appearance 
of  languor,  that  betokened  a  morbid  state  of  feeling  and  very  im- 
perfect health. 

The  first  half  hour  of  the  worship  was  passed  in  a  profound  si- 
lence; the  men,  as  they  entered,  stepping  as  lightly  as  possibk 
across  the  floor,  to  hang  up  their  broad-bnmmed  straw  hats  on  the 
wall,  and  the  women,  as  they  entered,  disposing  of  th^r  plair 
straw  bonnets,  all  of  the  same  pattern,  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
dien  taking  their  seats,  the  eldest  of  each  sex  occupying  the  front 
rows,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  younger  filling  up  the  benches 
behind  tibem,  and  some  sitting  on  the  ground. 

At  the  end  of  this  half  hour  one  of  the  male  elders  rose,  which 
was  the  signal  for  forming  in  ranks,  when  the  benches  were  re- 
moved by  the  parties  who  sat  on  them,  and  ranged  close  to  the 
wall,  so  as  to  leave  the  central  part  of  the  room  clear.  The  lines 
were  then  formed,  the  men  standing  in  rows  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  the  women  at  the  other,  the  front  ranks  of  each  nearly  meeting 
in  the  centre. 

One  of  the  elders  then  addressed  the  worshippers  as  dear  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  and  spoke  for  about  five  minutes.  The  substance  of 
his  remarks  was,  that  they  ought  all  to  rejoice  at  having  the  privilege 
to  meet  and  worship  Grod  in  thenr  own  way  without  interruption, 
and  at  the  still  greater  privilege  of  being  among  the  number  of 
Ibose  who  were  especially  called  by  OSi  to  come  out  from  the 
world,  and  to  put  aside  ungodliness  and  all  worldly  lusts.  Tber 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  God,  and  not  in  that  of  the  worlo, 
and  their  happiness  consisted  in  knowing  and  doing  his  will. 

The  firrt  ^>eaker  was  followed  by  a  second,  who  expressed  neaiw 
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lyllieflttiiettirtaiiiaitsiDoaief^voids;  and^after  apttveofii  few 
nixMtesy  the  whole  body  sang  together  a  short  hymn,  of  which  I 
ooold  only  oalch  the  first  yerae,  which  was  tfaas : 

••  Oh !  the  fnvdoat  work  of  Ood— 
It  is  pnra  I  it  10  pnie ! 
I  will  rejoice,  and  lift  my  Toice, 
To  eenre  the  Lord  for  eTemMne." 

The  anging  was  loud  and  harsh,  without  the  least  attempt  at 
harmony,  and  the  air  was  rude  and  wild.  Mot  more  than  half  the 
number  of  the  congregation  joined  in  this  exercise,  though  diere 
was  no  particular  body  as  a  choir  to  whom  it  was  restricted ;  but 
every  one  seemed  to  pay  the  most  devout  attention. 

Another  elder  then  stepped  into  the  front  and  addressed  fhe  , 
strangers  present.  He  said  that  it  was  very  much  the  custom  for 
strangers  to  come  and  visit  them  on  the  Sabbath,  though  they  rare- 
ly came  on  any  other  day ;  and  as  there  were  undoubtedly  some 
peculiarities  in  their  worship,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  curi- 
osity was  the  leading  motive  that  brought  us  there.  To  this  they 
offered  no  impediment  3  for,  as  they  were  not  ashamed  either  of 
fheir  opinions  or  practices,  but  rather  r^oiced  in  them,  they  did  not 
dose  meir  doors  against  any  persons,  but  willingly  admitted  and 
accommodated,  as  far  as  their  space  and  means  would  allow,  all 
who  chose  to  remain,  provided  they  were  alent  and  respecUul ; 
and  when  they  found  they  could  not  be  both,  it  was  desirable  they 
should  withdraw. 

^  He  said  the  world  regarded  them  as  madmen  and  fools,  but  so 
did  the  world  esteem  the  early  Christians.  They  knew,  however, 
that  they  were  sober  and  sincere ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
themselves  and  4e  world  was,  that  the  people  of  the  world  con- 
tinued still  to  see  things  as  through  a  glass,  darkly,  while  Crod  had 
called  them  out  of  the  world  to  see  things  with  all  the  fulness  of 
the  brightest  day ;  and  that,  when  our  eyes  were  opened  (^for  a  day 
would  come  in  which  each  would  receive  a  call,  and  by  bis  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  that  call  hb  future  destiny  would  be  settled), 
we  filiould  look  back  upon  the  thbgs  of  the  world  jost  as  tfa^ 
now  did,  as  being  nothing  but  a  heap  of  vanities  and  emptbess. 

Another  pause  ensued,  and  then  the  whole  assembly  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  elevating  their  hands  and  arms,  and  making  signs  of 
beckoning  or  invitation,  they  sang  in  concert  this  verse : 

**  Come,  holy  engelei  quickly  come, 
And  brinf  your  purifying  lira ; 
CoMume  our  histt  in  every  home. 
And  root  out  erery  fool  desire." 

Some  of  the  spectators  looked  at  the  female  portion  of  the  wor« 
shippers  while  tbey  were  singing  this,  and  then  at  each  other  ag- 
mficantly ;  but  upon  the  coonlenaoces  of  the  singers  themselves^ 
whether  male  or  female,  not  a  trace  could  be  seen  of  any  other 
^  or  feeling  than  that  of  the  deepest  gravity  and  devotion* 
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At  erery  dose  of  tins  Terse,  -whidi  ibey  repeated  sereral  tuncsi 
they  bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground,  these  of  the  two  front  ranki 
of  males  and  females  almost  touching  each  other ;  and  at  the  ter^ 
mination  of  the  whole  they  remained  on  their  knees  for  a  few  min- 
utes, looking  stead&stly  on  the  ground,  and  buried  in  the  most  pro- 
found silence. 

Whai  they  rose  another  elder  came  forward  and  a  second  time 
addressed  the  strangers ;  whether  he  was  induced  to  do  so  from 
the  significant  looks  interchanged  amon^  the  spectators  while  the 
last  verse  was  ^ging,  I  could  not  positively  sav ;  but  it  seemed 
to  me  probable,  because  he  opened  his  speech  oy  observing  that 
many  persons  who  came  to  see  them  went  away  and  calumniated 
them.  Among  other  thin^,  he  said  it  had  been  alleged  that  thej 
did  not  live  the  life  of  purity  which  they  pretended,  but  that  their 
practices  were  contrary  to  {heir  professions.  This  he  declared  to 
be  untrue,  and  called  Heaven  to  witness  the  accuracy  of  his  asser- 
tion. He  said  they  laboured  honestly  with  their  own  hands  to 
maintain  themselves  independently ;  and  that,  between  labour  for 
subsistence  and  the  worship  of  God,  their  time  was  wholly  occu- 
pied, while  they  avoided  and  resisted  all  temptation,  and  kept  them- 
selves pure  from  all  carnal  defilement 

When  he  had  ceased,  one  of  the  elders  among  the  females,  who 
appeared  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  broke  silence,  and,  ad- 
dressing the  assembly,  said  she  had  been  forty  years  a  member  of 
the  community,  but  had  never  felt  herself  inspired  to  speak  till  the 
present  moment  Now,  however,  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  unloose 
ner  tongue,  and  declare  that  these  aspersions  upon  their  purity  were 
altogether  unwarranted ;  that  their  brethren  gave  them  only  pro- 
tection, for  which  they  felt  duly  grateful ;  but  that  they  neither 
sought  for,  nor  asked,  nor  desired  anything  from  them  in  return ; 
that  the  female  part  of  the  body,  on  whose  behalf  she  could  speak, 
regarded  themselves  as  dbosen  vessels,  set  apart  for  the  use  and  ser- 
vice of  God  alone;  and  they  neither  bad,  nor  wished  to  have, any 
communication  with  men.  This  defence  of  the  purity  of  the  order 
was  received  by  the  females  with  the  loudest  and  most  enthusiastic 
acclamations  and  clapping  of  hands. 

The  assembly  then  formed  itself  into  another  order  for  the  dancing, 
which  is  called  by  them  ^  labour,''  and  from  the  zeal  and  anima- 
tion with  which  all  their  movements  are  performed,  it  may  well  de- 
serve that  name.  The  males  were  first  arranged  in  pairs,  following 
each  other  like  troops  m  a  line  of  march ;  and  when  their  number 
was  completed,  the  females  followed  after,  two  and  two,  in  the 
same  manner;  In  this  way  they  formed  a  complete  circle  round 
the  open  space  of  the  room.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole  was  a 
small  band  of  about  half  a  dozen  males  and  half  a  dozen  females, 
who  were  there  stationed  to  sing  the  tunes  and  mark  the  time;  and 
these  bq;an  to  sbg  with  a  low  voKe  and  in  quick  time^  like  the 
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allegio  of  a  aoittta,  or  die  ynmit  of  a  eanzonet,  the  fisBowiog 

«  P«rp«tMl  lileMiiigs  do  deiiittid» 
Perpetual  imise  on  eferr  Itand; 
Then  leap  lor  joy,  with  oance  and  soof  , 
ToimlsellMLoidr 


The  motion  of  the  double  Hne  of  worshippers,  as  fhey  filed  off 
'before  us,  was  something  between  a  march  and  a  dance.  Their 
bocfies  were  inclined  forward  like  those  of  persons  in  tiie  act  of  ' 
running ;  they  kept  the  most  perfect  time  with  their  feet,  and  beat 
the  air  with  their  hands  to  the  same  measure.  Some  of  the  more , 
robust  and  enthusiastic  literally  '^  leaped"  so  high  as  to  shake  the 
room  by  the  weight  with  which  they  fdl  to  their  feet  on  the  floor; 
and  others,  thou^  taking  the  matter  more  moderately,  bore  evident 
signs  of  the  effects  of  the  exercise  and  heat  united  on  their  persons:. 
The  first  dance  lasted  about  five  minutes,  and  during  the  pause 
which  succeeded  »iother  short  speech  was  made  by  one  of  the 
male  elders,  repeatm^  the  duty  of  congratulating  themsdves  on 
Iheprivileges  thqr  enjoyed. 

Tne  first  dance  was  performed  to  the  air  of  ^  Scots  wfaa'  ha'e 
wi'  Wallace  bled,"  but  sung  with  great  rapidity,  such  as  is  some* 
times  done  when  it  is  converted  into  a  c|mck  march  by  a  mllitaiy 
band.  The  second  dance  waft  of  still  quicker  measure,  and  to  the 
much  less  respectable  old  English  tune  of  "  Nancj  2>Erw!xm,'' ' 
which  I  had  not  heard  for  thirty  years  at  least,  though  it  was  a  pop*, 
idar  song  in  my  boyhood,  among  sailors  especially?  and  the  last 
place  on  earth  m  which  I  should  have  expected  to  hear  it  revived  * 
would  have  been  among  the  Shakers  in  America.  Yet  so  it  was: 
and  to  this  lively  and  merry  tune  the  whole  body,  now  formed  into 
three  abreast  instead  of  two,  literally  scampered  round  the  room 
in  a  quick  ^allopade,  every  individual  of  both  the  choir  and  the 
dancers  singing  with  all  their  might  these  words : 

**  Prese  on,  press  on,  ye  chosen  tmod, 
The  angels  go  before  ye;  .    ,     , 

We'ra  marching  through  fananael's  land. 
Where  saints  shall  sutf  ^  glory.*' 

This  exercise  was  continued  {oc  at  least  double  the  time  of  the 
former,  and  by  it  the  worshippers  were  wrought  up  to  such  a 
pitch  of  fervour,  that  they  were  evidently  on  the  point  of  some  vi«> 
olent  outbreak  or  paroxysm.  Accordingly,  tiie  whole  assembly 
soon  got  into  the  *^  most  admired  disorder,"  each  dancing  to  his 
own  tune  and  his  own  measure,  and  the  females  became  pef£eotly 
nngovemable.  AboiK  half  a  dozen  of  these  whirled  themselves 
round  in  what  opera*dancers  call  a  pirouette^  performing  at  least 
fift^revolutions  each,  their  arms  extended  horizontally,  their  clothes 
being  blown  out  like  an  air-balloon  all  round  their  peasons,  thdir 
hea£  sometimes  fallino;  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  hanging  for*, 
ward  on  the  bosom^tiu  they  would  at  length  faint  away  in  byster* 
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ical  conYulaonSi  and  be  caught  in  &e  arms  of  the  smrounfing 
dancers. 

This,  too,  like  the  singing  and  dancbg  which  preceded  it,  was 
accompanied  by  clapping  of  hands  to  mark  the  time,  whUe  the 
same  verse  was  constantfy  repeated,  and  at  every  repetition  with 
increased  rapidity.  Altogether  the  scene  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
^  traordinary  I  had  ever  witnessed,  and,  except  amons  the  howling 
dervishes  of  Bagdad  and  the  whirling  dervishes  of  Damascus,  1 
remember  nothing  m  the  remotest  degree  resembling  it  It  was 
well  that  the  assembly  was  speedily  sSter  this  dispersed,  because 
I  think  another  half  hour  would  have  carried  the  fervour  so  high 
that  it  might  have  ended  in  scenes  which  would  have  astomshed 
and  diseiffited  the  spectators,  and  not  have  been  very  honourable  to 
the  peironners.  ' 

During  the  whole  period  of  this  worship,  which  lasted  about  two 
hours,  I  was  endeavouring  to  settle  in  my  mmd  the  debatable  ^{ues- 
tion  of  whether  the  people  whom  I  saw  before  me  were  practiang 
a  delusion  on  themselves,  or  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  and  de* 
ceive  others.  I  had  had  the  same  difficulty  before  in  witnesong 
the  follies  of  the  Christian  devotees  at  Jerusalem  and  throughout 
the  Holy  Land,  where  the  various  sects  of  Eastern  Christians  en- 
deavour to  outvie  each  other  in  the  extravagances  of  their  penan- 
ces and  cesemonies.  I  had  felt  similar  doubts  when  seeing  the  fan- 
tastic conduct  of  Mohammedan  fakirs  and  dervishes  in  ^ypt  and 
Arabia,  and  l£ndu  devotees  m  Bengal  and  Bombay.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  I  came  in  all  these  cases  was  the  same ;  name- 
Iv,  that  there  wa&  much  more  of  sincerity  in  their  belief  and  con- 
duct than  the  world  generally  supposed ;  and  that,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  dupe  others,  they  were  merely  deluding  themselves. 
The  exceptions  to  this  lule  are  so  rare  as  to  form  an  inconsiderable 
fraction  of  the  whole  number ;  and,  strange  as  such  infatuation  may 
appear,  there  has  never  yet  been  an  age  or  country  free  from  it,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  as  the  Imtoiy  of  the  world  abundantly  testifies. 

When  the  assembly  had  broken  up,  I  sought  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  one  of  the  male  elders,  who  readily  answered  all 
the  inquiries  I  made  of  him ;  and  o^  my  expressing  a  desire  to  pro- 
cure any  authentic  publications  whidh  might  be  in  existence  rela- 
tive to  the  histoiy  and  peculiar  views  of  their  community,  he  re- 
ferred me  to  the  <*  Office*'  of  the  village,  where  I  went  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  were  received  here  by  one  o!  the  female  Shakers,  a 
well-grown  and  pretty  young  woman  of  about  twenty,  with  some 
colour  yet  remaining  m  her  cheek,  dark  and  expressive  eyes,  and 
a  very  cheerful  and  smiling  countenance.  Her  conversation  was 
btelligent,  free  from  any  appearance  of  restraint,  and  her  manner 
most  easy  and  natural.  She  readily  answered  our  inquiries,  and 
furnished  me  with  four  different  works,  published  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  community,  and,  therefore,  to  be  idied  on  for  thdr  ao* 
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cmcjr,  as  regaid  tfie  histoxy,  doctrines,  and  practices  of  the  sect 
I  expressed  a  irah,  howevery  to  obtain,  in  addition  to  these,  a  copy 
of  die  hymns  sung  by  them  during  thar  woxship,  but  she  said  no 
copies  of  these  had  lieen  published  for  the  -world.  I  requested  her 
to  ask  of  the  elders  whether  one  used  by  themselves  could  be  lent 
me  for  a  few  days,  when  it  diould  be  returned ;  but  her  applica- 
tion was  unsuccessful,  as  the  eldess  had  objections  to  their  being  seen 
or  circulated  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  community. 

We  returned  to  Albany  early  in  the  afternoon ;  and  from  the 
conversation  I  had  enjoyed  with  the  elder  and  the  librarian,  and 
firom  the  publications  furnished  me  by  the  latter,  I  was  enabled  to 
compile  and  digest  the  following  authentic  account  of  the  ori^, 
proeress,  and  adhial  condition  of  this  angular  community,  as  well 
as  uieir  peculiar  views  of  religion  and  government,  and  the  scrip* 
tural  authorities  on  which  they  profess  to  found  Uieir  doctrines  and 
practicesL 


CHAPTER  VL 

Ongia  of  the  Sect  of  8l»kon  in  Genam  and  n«nee.— Tnatplanting  of  the  Sect  to 
Cnglud  in  ITOS.'-Biogrmphy  of  Ann  Lee,  the  Founder  in  America.— Fint  8ettlo> 

^  mem  ee  Niekyunft.— Oeatb  of  Ann  Lee^— Pfogreae  and  Present  dtate  of  the  Sodetf 
of  Shakers.— Beceot  Spread  of  the  Societj  in  the  Western  Statee. 

In  the  year  1689  some  remarkable  ''  reviyals  of  religion,"  as 
ti^y  are  called,  took  place  in  Grermany  and  France,  but  particular* 
ly  at  Dauphiny  and  Vivrais  in  the  latter  countiy.  The  persons 
subject  to  these  revivals  are  said  to  have  been  agitated  in  bodjr  as 
wefi  as  in  mind  by  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  Divine  inspira* 
tbn.  They  predicted  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah,  to  commence  his  millennial 
reign  upon  the  earth.  The  following  is  the  account  which  is  given 
of  the  progress  of  this  body  of  religionists  in  the  work  entitled ''  A 
Summary  View  of  the  Millennial  Church,  or  United  Society  of  Be- 
Hevers,  commonly  called  Shakers ;  comprising  the  rise,  progress, 
and  practical  orier  of  the  Society,  together  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  their  Faith  and  Testimony,  published  by  order  of  the  Min- 
istry in  union  with  the  Church." 

the  introduction  ito  this  work  is  signed  by  Calvin  Green  and 
Seth  Wells,  two  of  the  leading  elders  of  the  sect  It  is  dated  at 
New-Lebansn,  May  12, 1823,  and  has  for  its  motto  this  verse  iirom 
the  prophet  Daniel :  *'  In  the  days-  of  these  kines  shall  the  Grod  of 
heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  aestroyed."  ThesA 
were  four  other  wow,  some  of  earlier  and  some  of  later  date,  the 
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earikst  1810,  the  latest  1838;  uid  from  these  cdlectiTely  the  dc- 
count  is  revised,  retaining  in  most  cases  the  expressions,  and  in 
all  die  subfitenoe  of  ttie  statements  made  by  the  writers  them- 
selves, who  are,  of  course,  to  be  considered  as  alone  responsible  for 
those  expressions  which  imply  a  belief  in  the  Divine  inspiration 
communicated  to,  or  miracles  alleged  to  be  performed  by,  the  sev- 
eral personages  spoken  of  in  the  narrative.  After  the  short  history 
given  of  the  religious  Revivals  in  Germany  and  France,  before  a^ 
verted  to,  the  hii^ry  is  continued  thus : 

**  About  the  year  1706  a  few  of  them  went  over  to  England,  where 
fhey  renewed  their  testimony ;  and  througli  the  ministration  of  the  same 
Spirit  to  others,  many  were  united  to  them,  so  that  in  a  short  time  they 
became  very  numerous,  and  their  testimony  became  extensive  and  pow- 
erful. 

"  In  1747,  a  small  number  who  were  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  these 
witnesses,  were  led  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  unite  them- 
selves into  a  small  society,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  under 
the  ministry  of  James  and  Jane  Wardley.  These  were  both  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  were  blessed  with  great  manifestations 
of  Divine  light. 

"  This  iolant  societjr  practised  no  forms  and  adopted  no  creeds  as 
rules  of  faith  or  worship ;  but  gave  themselves  up  to  be  led  and  guided 
entirelv  by  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Their  meetings  were 
powerful  and  animated,  attended  with  remarkable  signs  and  operations, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  Divine  revelation. 

"  Sometimes,  after  sitting  a  while  in  silent  meditation,  they  were  seis- 
ed with  a  mighty  iiembling,  under  which  they  would  often  express  the 
indignation  of  God  against  all  sin.  At  other  times  they  were  exercised 
with  singing,  shouting,  and  leaping  for  joy  at  the  near  prospect  of  salva- 
tion. They  were  often  exercised  with  great  agitations  of  body  and 
limbs,  running  and  walking  the  floor  wilh  a  variety  of  signs  and  opera- 
•tions,  and  swiftly  passing  and  repassing  each  other,  like  clouds  agitated 
with  a  mighty  wind.  No  human  power  could  imitate  the  wonderful  op- 
arations  with  which  they  were  affected  while  under  the  influence  of 
these  spiritual  signs.  From  these  exercises,  so  strange  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  they  received  the  appellation  of  Shakers^  w£ch  has  been  the 
'most  common  name  of  distinction  ever  since. 

'*  They  continued  to  increase  in  light  and  power,  with  occasional  ad- 
ditions to  their  number,  till  about  the  year  1770,  when,  by  a  special  man- 
ifestation of  Divine  light,  the  present  testimony  of  salvation  and  etemsl 
life  was  fully  revealed  to  Ann  Lee,  and  by  her  to  the  society.  As  this 
extraordinary  woman,  concerning  whom  so  much  has  been  reported  and 
-published  abroad  in  the  world,  was  the  distinguished  personage  to  whom 
Christ  reveled  himself  in  his  true  character  in  this  day  of  his  second 
.appearing,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  proceeding  with  this  work,  to  give 
some  account  of  her  life,  character,  and  ministry. 

"  Ann  Lee  was  the  daughter  of  John  Lee,  of  Manchester,  in  England. 
She  was  bom  in  the  year  1736.  Her  father  was  by  occupation  a  black- 
smith, and,  though  poor,  he  was  respectable  in  character,  moral  in  prin- 
csple,  honest  and  punctual  in  his  dealmgs,.  and  industrious  in  business. 
Her  mother  was  esteemed  as  a  religious  and  very  pious  woman. 

**  As  she  considered  that  the  pec^le  called  Shakers  were  favoured  mUtk 
a  greater  degree  of  Divine  light,  and  a  more  clear  and  pointed  testimony 
against  the  nature  of  sin,  than  had  hitherto  been  made  manifest,  Ann 
leadky  embraced  their  testimony,  and  united  hesself  to  the  society  iu 
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Um  month  oi  Septomber,  1758,  being  tben  in  the  tweuty-lhiid  ytar  «r 
her  age." 

She  had  no  sooner  Joined  henelf  to  the  sodetj  than  calmnnia- 
tors  began  to  appear,  imputing  to  her  every  bad  motive,  and  char* 
fpn^  her  with  the  conmiissioQ  of  every  crime ;  and  the  enemies 
of  the  sect  have  not  scrupled  to  repeat  these  calumnies  ever  since. 
But  the  writer  of  her  history  repudiates  these  imputations  as  utter- 
ly groundless,  and  cites  parallel  cases  of  false  accusations  against 
the  saints  in  all  ages,  in  which  he  says : 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  primitive  Christians  were  greatly  slander* 
ed  and  stigmatized  by  their  heathen  neighbours,  and  every  false  report 
that  scandal  could  bestow  or  malice  dictate  was  put  in  circulation,  and 
urged  upon  the  public  as  positive  facts,  that  could  easily  be  proved  by 
eye  and  ear  witnesses  in  abundance. 

'*  Celsus  the  Epicurean,  upon  what  he  called  good  authority,  curved 
Jesus  Christ  with  being  the  offspring  of  adultery ;  and  asserted  '  mat 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  being  great  with  child,  was  put  away  by  the  car- 
penter who  had  espoused  her,  he  hayins  convictea  her  of  adultery  with 
a  soldier  named  rantheras.'  Celsus  larther  adds,  that, '  having  been 
turned  out  of  doors  by  her  husband,  she  wandered  about  in  a  shameful 
manner,  till  she  brought  forth  Jesus  in  an  obscure  place.'*  Such  are  the 
charges  of  this  ancient  heathen  calumniator  against  the  Virgin  Mary. 
And,  influenced  by  the  same  malignant  spirit,  some  modem  Celsuses, 
upon  what  they  call  good  authority,  haye  charged  Ann  Lee  with  lewd- 
ness and  intoxication.  But  those  whobest  knew  the  Virgin  Mary  knew 
that  the  story  of  that  ancient  calumniator  was  false,  and  those  who  best 
knew  Ann  Lee  knew  that  the  stories  of  these  modem  calumniators  are 
ialse. 

^*  The  charge  of  drunkenness  alleged  against  Ann  Lee  and  her  cook 
panions  had  no  more  foundation  in  truth  than  the  same  charges  alleged 
against  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  at  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
The  trath  is,  they  were  under  the  operation  of  the  same  Spirit,  and  it 
was  attended  with  the  same  effects  on  those  who  received  it,  and  exci- 
ted the  same  opposition  in  their  enemies,  and  gave  rise  to  the  same 
false  accusations. 

**  While  in  deep  exercise  of  mmd  concerning  these  things,  she  was 
brought  into  a  state  of  excessive  tribulation  of  soul,  in  which  she  felt 
her  way  hedged  up,  seemingly,  on  every  side,  and  was  constrained  to 
cry  mightily  to  God  to  open  some  way  of  deliverance.  In  the  midst  ^ 
her  sufferings  and  earnest  cries  to  God,  her  soul  was  filled  with  Divine 
light,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world  were  brought  clearly  to 
her  understanding.  She  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  glory,  who  ^ 
revealed  to  her  t&  great  object  of  her  prayers,  and  fully  satisfied  all  the 
desires  of  her  souL  The  most  astonishing  visions  and  Divine  manifes- 
tations were  presented  to  her  view  in  so  clear  and  striking  a  manner, 
that  the  whole  spiritual  world  seemed  displayed  before  her.  In  these 
extraordinary  manifestations  she  had  a  full  and  clear  view  of  the  mys- 
tery of  Iniquity,  of  the  root  and  foundation  of  human  depravity,  and  of 
the  very  act  of  transgression  committed  by  the  first  man  and  wpmaa 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Here  she  saw  whence  and  wherein  all  man- 
kind were  lost  from  God,  and  clearly  realized  the  only  possible  way  of 
recovery. 

"  After  Ann  was  received  and  acknowledged  as  the  S]mitual  mother 

•  Sao  LaiipM'i  Works,  vol  viii,  p.  lA. 
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and  leader  ol  the  society,  the  manner  of  voiahip  and  the  eseereisea  in 

their  public  assemblies  were  singing  and  dancing,  shaking  and  shouting, 
speaking  with  new  tongues  and'prophesying,  with  all  those  various  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  known  in  the  primitive  Church.  These  gifts  pro- 
gressively increased  until  the  establishment  of  the  Chureh  in  America, 
hy  whidi  those  who  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  work  were  convinced,  be- 
yond all  doubt  or  controversy,  that  it  was  the  beginaing  of  Christ's  reign 
upon  earth. 

"  A  special  revelation  was  then  announced  to  Mother  Ann,  by  which 
she  was  commanded  to  repair  to  America  with  her  faithful  band  of  fol- 
lowers, accompanied  with  a  prophecy  that  the  true  Millennial  Church 
would  ultimately  be  estabUshed  in  that  country.  This  revelation  was 
eommunicated  to  the  society,  and  was  soon  confirmed  by  signs,  visions, 
and  extraordinary  manifestations  to  many  individual  members ;  and  per- 
mission was  ffiven  for  all  those  of  the  society  to  accompany  her  who 
were  able,  and  who  felt  any  special  impressions  on  their  own  minds  so 
to  do:  Accordingly,  those  who  became  the  companions  of  Mother  Ann 
in  her  voyage  to  America,  embariced  at  Liverpool  on  board  the  ship 
Mariah,  Captain  Smith,  of  New- York,  and  sailed  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1774. 

"  When  Mother  Ann  landed  at  New- York,  she  counselled  those  who 
came  with  her,  for  a  season;  to  seek  their  livelihood  where  they  could 
find  employ,  as  they  were  mostly  poor,  and  had  nothing  to  subsist  upon 
but  what  they  obtamed  by  honest  industry.  Accordingly,  they  were  all 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  country  until  the  spring  of  the  year 
1776.  She  then  went  by  water  up  to  Albany,  and  from  thence  to  Nis- 
iyuna  (now  Watervliet),  and  about  the  month  of  September  fixed  her 
residence  where  the  Church  is  now  established,  eight  miles  northwest 
firom  the  centre  of  the  City  of  Albany.'' 

Such  is  the  history,  condense^d  from  the  publications  of  the  Sha- 
kers themselves,  and  dven  in  the  lan^age  of  their  own  writers, 
of  Uie  first  founder  of  meir  community  m  America.  Large  portions 
of  this  history  have  been  passed  over  unnoticed,  as  consistmc;  of 
dkputes  with  the  public  authorities,  persecutions,  and  miracmous 
defiyerances,  gifts  of  prophecy,  gifts  of  tongues,  and  power  of  per- 
ibrmins  miracmous  cures ;  for,  though  these  are  referred  to  triumph- 
antly by  the  societjr  as  proo&  of  their  Divbe  origin,  they  may 
be  paralleled  by  rimilar  proofs  in  the  early  history  of  all  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  religion  that  exist  in  the  world,  as  well  as  their  sul^ 
sequent  ramifications;  and  all  supported  by  testimonies  sufiScient  to 
satisfy  those  who  belong  to  the  particular  faith  tbey  are  intended 
•to  confirm,  but,  unfortunately,  having  no  such  effect  on  any  others. 

In  justice,  howeyer,  to  the  believers  in  those  miracles,  it  is  prop- 
er to  giye  tiieir  own  account  of  the  last  vision  that  was  seen  by 
their  leader,  and  to  add  the  note  upon  the  passage  as  the  answer 
to  the  obje<^ons  urged  against  their  truth.  The  narrator  of  the 
last  moments  of  Ann  Lee  thus  expresses  himself: 

^  Though  her  bodily  sufferings  were  great,  yet  she  appeared 
calm,  peaceable,  and  comfortable  m  spirit,  and  her  usual  patience 
and  fortitude  appeared  conspicuous  to  the  end.  She  continually 
grew  weakA  in  oody  until  the  8th  of  September,  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  ibe  breathed  her  last,  with- 
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out  a  Straggle  or  a  groan.  Bafere  ber  departare  die  repeatedly 
told  those  aboft  her  that  she  was  ^n^  home.  Just  before  sfaie 
expired,  she  said,  *I  see  Brother  Wilham  coming  is  a  glorious 
chariot  to  take  me  home.'  Elder  John  Hocknell,  who  was  great- 
ly gifted  in  visions,  testified  that  when  the  breath  left  her  bodjr,  he 
saw  in  vision  a  golden  chariot,  drawn  hj  four  white  horses,  which 
received  and  wafted  her  soul  out  of  his  sight* 

^'  Thus,"  concludes  this  writer,  ^  departed  from  UsA  mortal  stage 
that  extraordinary  female,  who  was  chosen  of  Gh)d  to  commence, 
in  this  latter  day,  the  regeneration  of  a  lost  world ;  in  whom  Chiist, 
in  very  deed,  appeared  Uie  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation ; 
whose  life  of  righteousness  excited  against  her  the  enmity  of  the 
wicked,  and  agamst  whose  character  the  envenomed  tongue  of  slan- 
der has  never  ceased  to  pour  forth  its  calumnies  even  to  this  day.  ^ 
In  her  the  sufferings  of  Christ  appeared  conspicuous ;  in  her  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  was  clearly  manifested  to  all  her  faithftil  fol- 
lowers. In  her  Christ  was  revealed  the  Lord  from  heaven,  a  quick- 
ening spirit ;  in  her  was  renewed  his  example  of  perfect  obedience 
to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father ;  in  her  was  revived  the  way  of 
life  and  salvation  by  the  oross,  and  she  plainly  taught  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  it  in  any  other  way.  In  her  was  first  wrought 
the  complete  redemption  oi  the  female;  and,  through  her  ministra- 
tion, a  way  was  opened  for  the  restoration  of  the  female  character 
to  its  proper  lot  and  dignity,  firom  which  it  had  been  degraded  by 
the  transgression  of  the  first  woman." 

Such  are  the  convictions  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Shakers  re^ 
specting  the  character  and  mission  of  their  founder;  and  Joanna 
Southcott  herself,  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  popularity,  was  not 
more  devoutly  reverenced  in  England,  or  does  not  continue  to  re- 
ceive greater  homage  from  her  followers  there  at  present  (who  are 
as  numerous,  perhaps,  as  the  disciples  of  Ann  I^),  than  is  paid 
everywhere  by  the  community  of  Shakers  in  America  to  Mother 
Ann,  as  she  is  always  called,  and  whom  th^  believe  to  be  the  last 
of  the  prophets,  and  second  revelation  of  a  Saviour  to  a  lost  world ! 

The  progress  and  present  state  of  the  society  in  America  they 

*  The  foUowing  it  the  bio^mpher's  note  on  this  puMge :  '*  The  ▼iaoot,  prepheeiet, 
and  revelations  mentioned  m  this  work  will  perhaps  be  rejected  by  an  nnbelienng 
world  as  the  effects  of  enthusiasm,  superstition,  and  fanaticism.  But,  though  there 
maj  be  many,  even  among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  who,  ffeneiaUy  speakmg,  hsTo 
no  faith  in  snch  manifestations  boTond  the  comprehension  of  uieir  natural  senses  and 
daily  experience,  yet  this  cannot  alter  the  troth  nor  disannul  fiicts.  Therefore,  let  the 
sneering  nnbeliever  reflect  that  the  same  charge  will  equally  apply  to  the  prophets  and 
saints  <tf  all  preceding  dimensations,  who  abounded  in  those  gifts.  Elijah  went  up  in 
a  fierr  chariot,  and  a  ctoua  received  Jesus  out  of  sight  The  prophets  saw  manr  won- 
derfal  visions,  and  received  many  revelations,  and  1^  Divine  inspiration  detivered  many 
remarkable  prophecies  of  future  events ;  and  who  has  ever  assured  man  that  those  who 
walk  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  enjoy  communioa  with  the  heavenly  world,  shall  not  be 
able  to  see  heavenly  viaions,  and  aisoem  spiritual  things,  and  be  blessed  with  s|Mhtaal 
understanding,  in  this  day,  as  well  as  under  former  dispensations  T  It  is  the  darkness 
of  a  fallen  nature  which  obscures  the  light  of  the  soul,  and  the  veil  of  the  flesh  which 
shuts  celestial  scenes  from  the  view  of  man ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  is  *  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  forever.' " 
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deem  eneooragii)^,  considering^  the  oompantiTeljr  ^oft  time  tkat 
has  yet  elapsed  smce  its  origin,  and  coooparin^  it  with  the  slow 
progress  made  for  many  years  by  the  Gospel  itself  when  first 
preached  to  the  Gentiles.  The  following  is  the  summary  of  their 
statistics  on  this  head : 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780  the  society  consisted  of  but 
about  10  or  12  persons,  all  of  whom  came  from  England.  From 
dus  time  there  was  a  gradual  and  extensive  mcrease  m  their  num- 
bers until  the  year  1787,  when  they  began  to  collect  at  New-Leb- 
anon. Here  the  Church  was  established,  as  a  common  centre  of 
union  for  all  who  belonged  to  the  society  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  This  still  remains  as  the  mother-church,  bemg  the  first 
that  was  established ;  .all  the  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  oonadered  branches  of  this ;  and  there  are  now  20  separate 
communities,  numbering  about  4000  members. 

All  these  communities  were  formed  previous  to  the  year  1806. 
In  that  year  a  very  remarkable  excitement  or  ajgitation  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  the  subject  of  relidon  took  place  in  Kentucky,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '^  I&ntucky  Revival.''  The  enthuinasm 
of  .the  people  seemed  to  be  at  its  height,  and  the  excitement  was 
occasioned  Dy  the  preaching  of  some  Presbyterian  missionaries  who 
had  been  sent  into  the  Western  States  from  New-England.  The 
Shakers  hearing  of  this,  and  remembering  a  prophecy  of  Mother 
Ann,  that  the  Western  countiy  would  soon  be  opened  to  them,  they 
sent  forth,  on  the  1st  of  Januar]^,  1805,  three  chosen  messengers  to 
that  distant  region.  They  continued  there  for  some  time,  enduring 
great  opposition  firom  all  quarters,  until  the  resistance  to  their  far- 
ther progress  seemed  to  have  reached  its  height  in  1810,  when  tiie 
following  scene  occurred,  according  to  their  own  account : 

^^Qn  the  37th  of  August,  1810,  a  body  of  500  armed  men,  led  on  by 
officers  in  military  array,  appeared  before  the  principal  dwelling  of  the 
society  in  Union  village.  This  formidable  force  was  preceded  and  fol« 
lowed  by  a  large  concourse  of  spectators,  of  all  descnptions  of  people, 
estimated  at  nearly  2000  in  number,  whose  object  was  to  witness  the 
migfaty  conflict  expected  to  take  place  between  a  body  of  500  armed 
men  and  a  few  harmless  and  defenedess  Shakers.  Among  this  great 
concourse  were  many  who  were  friendly  to  the  society,  and  whose  only 
wish  was  to  prevent  mischief  and  preserve  peace ;  but  the  far  greater 
majority  were  either  entire  strangers  or  deciaed  enemies,  who  came  to 
support  the  military  in  case  of  necessity.  Many  of  these  were  armed 
in  mob  array,  some  with  guns  and  swords,  some  with  bayonets  fixed 
on  poles  or  sticks  of  various  lengths,  and  others  with  staves,  hatchets, 
knives,  and  dubs.  These  formed  a  motley  multitude  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  ragged  boys  to  hoary-headed  men,  exhibiting  altogether  a 
hideous  and  grotesque  appearance. 

*'  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  threatening  and  warlike  appearances, 
no  confusion  appeared  among  the  believers  throughout  the  day ;  but  ' 
they  remained  cakn,  peaceable,  and  undismayed,  and  attended  to  their 
usual  occupations  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  confused  circumstan* 
ces  of  the  day  would  permit. 
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**  This  mott«y  nniltitvde  lumag  eoUectedt  snd  tlie  tioops  having  taken 
their  station  near  the  meetiog-house,  a  deputation  of  twelve  men  came 
forward,  headed  by  a  Presbyterian  preacher ;  and,  after  making  a  nnm- 
ber  of  unreasonable  and  inconsistent  demands  (demands  with  which  the 
leoiders  of  the  society  had  neither  power  nor  authority  to  comply),  they 
proceeded  to  state,  as  the  principal  requisition  of  this  extraordinaiy  con- 
course of  armed  men,  that  the  society  should  relinquish  their  principles 
and  practice,  their  public  testimony,  mode  of*  worship,  and  manner  of 
liring,  or  quit  the  country.  These  extraordinary  demands  were  accomr 
panied  with  threats  of  violence  in  case  of  refusal. 

'*  The  answer  of  the  society  was  calm  and  mild,  but  plain  and  posi- 
tive :  That  they  esteemed  their  faith  in  the  Gospel  dewer  than  their 
lives,  and  were  therefore  determined  to  maintain  it,  whatever  they 
might  suffer  as  the  consequence ;  and  as  to  quitting  the  country,  they 
were  upon  their  own  possessions,  which  they  had  purchased  with  their 
own  money,  and  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  no  man ;  that  they 
held  no  man's  property,  and  therefore  had^a  just  right  to  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  tneir  own  possessions  in  a  free  count^,  and  were  entitled 
to  those  liberties  granted  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  including  the 
liberty  of  consdenoe." 

The  result  of  this  mildness  and  firmness  combined  was  exactly 
what  it  has  always  been  in  every  instance  in  which  it  has  been 
tried,  among  ihe  Quakers  espedally,  whose  history  is  so  full  of  in- 
stances in  "whidi  the  most  violent  hostile  enemies  have  been  dis* 
armed  and  defeated  by  a  pacific  course :  so  true  b  the  saying  of 
Solomon,  ^  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath."  The  consequences^ 
too,  of  this  religious  persecution  were  like  those  of  almost  ereiY 
other,  with  proora  of  which  the  early  annals  of  this  country  abouncly 
namely,  to  strengthen  the  very  cause  it  was  intended  to  crush,  and 
increase  the  number  of  those  whom  it  was  designed  to  annihilate, 
as  will  be  s6en  by  the  following  additions  made  to  the  communities 
of  the  Shakers  in  the  Western  States  subsequent  to  1810. 

In  Ohio  there  are  two  societies,  one  at  Umon  Village,  in  the 
county  of  Warren,  30  miles  northeast  from  Cincinnati,  which  ooih 
tains  nearly  600  members ;  and  one  at  Beaver  Creek,  in  the  county 
of  Montgomery,  six  miles  southeast  from  Dayton,  which  contains 
100  members.  In  Kentucky  there  are  also  two  societies,  one  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  m  Mercer  county,  21  miles  southwest  of  Lexington, 
containing  nearly  600  members;  the  other  at  South  Union,  Jasper 
Springs,  m  Logan  county,  15  miles  northeast  from  RusseUvule, 
which  contains  nearly  400  members.  In  Indiana  there  is  one  so- 
ciety, at  West  Union,  Knox  county,  16  miles  above  Vincennes, 
which  contains  mom  ttiati  200  members. 

The  following  is  the  summing  up  or  conclusion  of  tiie  writer,  in 
the  chapter  from  which  the  preceding  abridged  account  of  the 
progress  and  present  state  of  the  socie^  is  denved,  with  his  notes 
upon  the  liext : 

"  The  number  of  believers  contained  in  all  the  societies,  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States,  exceeds  4000.    Two  thirds,  at  least,  of  thia 
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nnmber  have  been  added  ainoe  the  commencement  of  the  preaent  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  number  ia  gradually  increaaing.* 

*'  Moat  of  the  aocietiea  contain  a  number  of  large  familiea,  and  each 
family  ia  accommodated  with  one  or  more  large  and  convenient  dwell- 
ing-houaea,  and  with  ahopa  and  outhouaes,  for  the  convenience  of  car- 
rying on  the  varioua  branchea  of  busineaa  puraued  by  the  family.  There 
is  alao  in  each  aociety  a  houae  for  public  worahip,  and  an  office  or  offi- 
cea  for  the  tranaaction  of  public  buaineaa. 

'^  The  principal  employments  of  the  people  are  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, and  the  varioua  branchea  of  domeatic  manufacture ;  of  courae,  the 
principal  artielea  of  conaumption  among  them  are  moatlv  of  their  own 
produce  and  raanufaetuie ;  and  their  varioua  mechanical  branchea  fur- 
luah  a  variety  of  artidea  for  market. 

'*  Temperance  and  chaatity,  plainneaa  and  aimplicity,  neatneaa,  indus- 
try, and  good  economy,  are. among  thoae  virtuoua  principled  which  ac- 
tuate the  people  of  the  United  Society  in  all  their  temporal  concema, 
and  which  tend  greatlv  to  promote  the  health  and  proaperity  of  the  ao- 
ciety, and  enaure  the  bleaamga  of  Divine  Providence  upon  all  their  la- 
teura.  And  it  ia  found  by  many  yeara^  experience  that  thia  manner  of 
life  ia  more  conducive  to  the  general  health  of  the  body  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  thia  experience  haa  alao  oroved, 
.that  fewer  deatha  have  occurred  in  the  aociety  ainee  its  establianment, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people,  than  is  usual  among  those  who 
live  after  the  common  course  of  the  world,  "t 

*  **  Wa  are  tta  from  feeling  a  diapodtion  to  proclaim  Ofar  nmnbera  to  the  woilcl ;  but 
the  ioqairies  which  are  coDtinually  made  bj  strangers  to  ascertain  oar  numbers,  and  the 
local  situation  of  the  different  societies  in  our  communion,  have  induced  us  to  give  a 
•tatement  of  these  particulars.  We  are  as  )^et  but  a  small  people,  and  few  in  number 
compared  with  the  vast  multitudes  enrolled  in  the  catalogues  of  other  denoroinationa; 
but  when  we  consider  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  that '  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow 
is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  then  be  that  find  it/  we  cannot  but  feel  a 
«ense  of  thankfulness  for  that  mercy  of  God  which  has  called  us  to  be  numbered  with 
the  chosen  few ;  and  to  us  it  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  to  increase  in  the  principles 
4)f  peace  and  righteousness  than  to  increase  in  numbers.  Yet  we  feel  a  fiim  reliance 
upon  the  promises  of  God,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets :  *  I  will  multiply  them,  and 
they  shall  not  be  few ;  I  will  also  glorify  them,  and  they  shall  not  be  small  A  little 
one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation :  1  the  Lord  will  hasten  it 
in  his  time.*— See  Isa.,  Ix.,  SS,  and  Jer.,  zu,,  19  **— Note  of  the  original  volume. 

t  The  ancients  reckoned  a  generation  to  last  30  years,  and  the  modems  have  gener> 
«U]r  agreed  that  the  life  of  man  has  not  increased.  Prom  the  eommencement  of  the 
United  Society  in  the  year  1780  up  to  1800,  the  average  ages  of  those  who  deceased  at 
New  Lebanon  and  Watervliet  exceeded  50  years.  Since  that  period  to  the  present 
time,  the  average  agea  of  all  that  have  deceased  in  these  two  societies  amount  to  about 
eo  years.  Though  there  was,  in  the  beginning,  at  least  an  ordinary  proportion  of  yoang 
children,  and  though  many  children  have  since  been  gathered  into  the  society,  yet  only 
6  have  deceased  ooder  10  yean,  tod  bat  27  under  31  years  of  age. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Leadiog  PecaUiriUes  of  the  Sect  of  Shaken.— Oonmonity  of  Property  in  aD  the  Ftai* 
iliee.— Celibacy  of  the  entire  Body,  in  both  Sexes.— Non-exiatence  of  any  Priesthood. 
—Use  of  the  Dance  in  Religiooa  Worship.— Rales  for  the  Admission  «  new  Mem- 
bers.—Order  and  Arrangement  of  the  Society'a  Aifidrs.— Scriptural  Anthoritiea  for 
Conmranity  of  Property. 

The  four  leading  peculiarities  of  the  Shakers  are :  first,  commu- 
nity of  property ;  secondly,  the  celibacy  of  the  entire  body,  in  both 
sexes ;  thirdly,  the  non-existence  of  any  priesthood ;  and,  fourthly, 
the  use  of  the  dance  in  their  religious  worship.  AU  these  they 
defend  on  Scriptural  authority,  and  quote  very  largely  from  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  confirmation  of  their 
Tiews.  Before  entering  on  these,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
a  brief  view  of  the  rules  and  principles  by  which  they  regulate  the 
admission  of  members  to  their  body,  and  those  by  which  they  are 
subsequently  governed.  The  following  are  their  rules  for  the  ad- 
mission of  members : 

'*  1.  All  persons  who  unite  with  the  society  must  do  it  voluntarily  and 
of  their  own  free  will. 

"  3.  No  one  is  permitted  to  do  so  without  a  full  and  clear  understand-  ' 
ing  of  all  its  obliflfations. 

"  3.  No  considerations  of  property  are  ever  made  use  of  to  induce 
persons  to  join  or  to  leave  the  society ;  because  it  is  a  principle  of  the 
sect,  that  no  act  of  devotion  or  service  that  does  not  flow  from  the  free 
and  volutttaiy  emotions  of  the  heart  can  be  acceptable  to  God  as  an  act 
of  true  religion.  ' 

'*  4.  No  believing  husband  or  wife  is  allowed,  by  the  principles  of  this 
society,  to  separate  from  an  unbelieving  partner,  except  by  mutual 
agreement,  unless  the  conduct  of  the  unbehever  be  such  as  to  warrant 
a  separation  l^y  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Nor  can  any  husband  or 
wife,  who  has  otherwise  abandoned  his  or  her  partner,  be  received  into 
communion  with  tiie  society. 

'*  5.  Any  person  becoming  a  member  must  rectify  sll  his  wrongs,  and, 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  discharge  all  just  and  legal  claims, 
whether  of  creditors  or  filial  heirs.  Nor  can  any  person,  not  conform- 
ing to  this  rule,  long  remain  in  union  with  the  society.  But  the  society 
is  not  responsible  for  the  debts  of  any  individual,  except  by  agreement ; 
because  such  responsibility  would  involve  a  principle  ruinous  to  the  in- 
stitution. 

"^  6.  No  difference  is  to  be  made  in  the  distribution  of  parental  estate 
among  the  heirs,  whether  they  belong  to  the  society  or  not ;  but  an  equal 
partition  must  be  made,  as  far  as  maybe  practicable  and  consistent  with 
reason  and  justice. 

**  7.  If  an  unbelieving  wife  separate  from  a  believing  husband  by  ame- 
'ment,  the  husband  must  give  her  a  just  and  reasonable  share  of  the 
property ;  and  if  they  have  children  who  have  arrived  at  years  of  under- 
standing sufficient  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  who  choose  to  go  with 
their  mother,  they  are  not  to  be  disinherited  on  that  account.    Though 
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tbe  chanctar  of  this  institntion  has  been  much  censored  on  this  ffroiind, 
yet  we  boldly  assert  that  the  rule  above  BUted  has  never,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, been  violated  by  this  society. 

^  8.  Industry,  temperance,  and  frugality  are  prominent  features  of  this 
institution.  No  member  who  is  able  to  labour  can  be  permitted  to  live 
idly  upon  the  labours  of  others.  All  are  required  to  be  employed  in 
some  manual  occupation,  aocordinf  to  their  several  abilities,  when  not 
engaged  in  other  necessary  duties." 

Of  the  system  of  ffoyemment  exercised  by  the  society  over  those 
"who  are  admitted,  tue  foUowing  is  a  brief  description : 

'*  As  all  persons  enter  voluntarily,  so  they  may  voluntarily  withdraw ; 
but,  while  they  remain  members,  they  are  required  to  obey  the  regulv 
tions  of  the  society. 

**  The  leading  authority  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  ministry,  gener- 
ally consisting  of  four  persons,  including  both  sexes.  These,  together 
with  the  elders  and  trustees,  constitute  the  general  government  of  the 
society  in  all  its  branches. 

*'  No  creed  can  be  framed  to  limit  the  progress  of  improvement.  It 
is  the  faith  of  the  society  that  the  operations  of  Divine  U^ht  are  unlim- 
ited. All  are  at  liberty  to  improve  their  talents  and  exercise  their  gifts, 
the  younger  being  sulject  to  the  elder. 

"  In  the.  order  and  government  of  tbe  society,  no  corporeal  punish- 
ment is  approved,  nor  any  external  force  or  violence  exercised  on  any 
rational  person  who  has  come  to  years  of  understanding.  Faith,  con- 
science, and  reason  are  deemed  sufficient  to  influence  a  rational  being ; 
but  where  these  are  wanting,  the  necessary  and  proper  means  of  restraint 
are  not  prohibited. 

**  The  management  of  temporal  affairs  in  families  holding  a  united 
interest,  as  far  as  re^wcts  the  consecrated  property  of  the  society,  is 
committed  to  trustees.  These  are  appointed  oy  the  ministry  and  elders, 
and  are  legally  invested  with  the  fee  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the 
society.  But  all  the  transactions  of  the  trustees  must  be  for  the  united 
benefit  of  the  society,  and  not  for  any  personal  or  private  use  or  pur- 
pose whatever.  And  in  all  these  things  they  are  strictly  responsible  to 
the  leading  authority  of  the  society  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty." 

The  following  is  given  as  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  so> 
ciety,  when  full^  organized,  according  to  the  same  authority : 

uie  community  is  divided  into  several  different  branches,  com- 
monly called  families.  This  divi^on  is  generally  made  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  and  is  often  rendered  necessary  on  account  of  local 
situation  and  other  circumstances ;  but  the  proper  division  and  ar* 
rangement  of  the  community,  widiout  respect  to  local  situation,  is 
into  three  classes,  or  progressive  degrees  of  order,  as  follows : 

The  first,  ot  novitiate,  class  are  those  who  receive  faith,  and  come 
into  a  dcCTee  of  relation  with  the  society,  but  choose  to  live  in  their 
own  famni^  and  manage  their  own  temporal  ooncenis.  Any  one 
who  prefer  it  may  live  m  this  manner,  and  be  owned  as  brethren 
and  sisteis  in  the  Oospel,  so  lon^  as  they  live  up  to  its  requirements. 
Parents  are  required  to  be  kind  and  dutiful  to  each  other,  to  shun 
every  appearance  of  evil,  provide  tor  their  family,  bring  up  th^ 
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cbUdren  b  a  godly  manner,  use,  improve,  and  dispose  of  their 
property  wisdy^  and  manage  their  af»irs  accordmg  to  their  own 
discretion. 

The  second,  or  junior,  class  is  composed  of  persons  who,  not  hav- 
ing the  charge  of  families,  and  being  under  no  embarrassments  to 
hinder  them  from  uniting  together  in  community,  choose  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  that  situation.  These  '(for  mutual  safety)  enter  into 
a  contract  to  devote  their  services,  freely,  to  support  the  interest 
of  the  family  of  which  they  are  members,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue in  that  order ;  stipulating,  at  the  same  time,  to  claim  no  pe- 
cuniary compensation  for  their  services.  The  property  itself 
may  fa^e  resumed  at  any  time  according  to  the  contract,  but  no  in- 
terest can  be  claimed  for  the  use  of  it  Members  of  this  class  may 
retain  the  ownership  of  all  dieir  property  as  lon^  as  they  think 
proper ;  but  at  any  time,  after  having  gained  sufficient  experience 
to  be  able  to  act  deliberately,  they  may  devote  a  part  or  the  whole 
to  the  support  of  the  institution.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  free 
choice ;  no  one  is  urged  to  do  so ;  they  are  rather  advised  in  such 
cases  to  consider  the  matter  well,  so  as  not  to  do  it  until  they  have 
a  full  understandmg  of  its  consequences,  lest  they  should  do  it  pre^ 
maturely,  and  afterward  repent 

The  third,  or  senior,  class  is  composed  of  such  persons  as  have 
had  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  practically  to  approve  the  faith 
and  manner  of  life  practised  in  the  society,  and  are  thus  prepared 
to  enter  voluntarily  into  a  united  interest.    These  agree  to  dedicate 
tbemselvesf,  body  and  mind,  with  all  that  they  possess,  to  the  service 
of  CJod  and  the  support  of  the  Gospel  forever.    No  person  can  be 
received  into  this  order  until  he  shall  have  settled  all  just  and  legal 
claims,  both  of  creditors  and  filial  heirs ;  so  that  whatever  property 
he  may  possess  may  be  justly  and  truly  his  own.    Minors  cannot 
be  admitted  as  members  of  this  order,  yet  they  may  be  received 
under  its  immediate  care  and  protection.    And  when  they  have  ar- 
rived at  lawful  age,  if  they  choose  to  continue  in  the  society,  and 
Afra  the  covenant  of  the  order,  they  are  then  admitted  to  all  the 
pnvileees  of  members.    The  members  of  this  order  are  all  equally 
entitled  to  its  benefits  and  privileges,  without  any  difference  on  ac* 
count  of  what  any  one  may  have  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the 
society.    All  are  equally  entitled  to  their  support  and  maintenance^ 
whether  in  health,  sickness,  or  old  age,  so  loftg  as  they  continue  to 
maintain  the  principles,  and  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  institution.    They  give  their  property  and  services  for  the 
most  valuable  of  all  temporal  considerations :  an  ample  security 
during  life  for  every  needful  support,  if  they  continue  faithful  to 
thdr  contract  and  covenant,  the  nature  of  which  they  clearly  un- 
derstand before  they  enter  into  it 

On  these  principles  the  society  has  now  been  governed  for  more 
dian  half  a  century,  with  a  constant  increase  of  members,  increase 
VoL.IL— K  7 
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•of  property,  and  no  diainiition  in  seal  or  decline  of  pmity  in  morab. 
The  experiment,  therefore,  has  ksted  long  enough,  as  they  beliere, 
to  be  considered  free  from  all  chances  of  failure ;  and  although  it 
has  been  repeatedly  alleged  that  disputes  have  sprung  up  between 
them  and  seceding  mefofers  as  to  claims  of  property,  their  answer 
to  these  imputations  is  given  in  the  following  paragraph : 

**  During  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  since  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  this  society  at  New-Lebanon  and  Watervliet,  there  never 
'  has  been  a  legal  clatei  entered  by  any  person  for  the  recovery  of  prop- 
^  erty  brought  into  the  society ;  but  all  claims  of  that  nature,  if  any  have 
existed,  have  been  amicably  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Complaints  and  legal  prosecutions  have  not  hitherto  come 
from  persons  who  brought  property  into  the  institution,  but  from  those 
who  came  destitute  of  property,  and  who,  generally  speaking,  have  been 
no  benefit  to  the  society  in  any  way ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  having 
ei^oyed  its  hospitality,  and  brought  no  small  share  of  trouble  upon  the 
people,  have  had  the  assurance  to  lay  claim  to  wages  which  they  never 
earned,  or  property  to  which  they  never  had  any  just  or  legal  claim." 

The  institution  is,  therefore,  nearly  as  old,  as  the  American  Union, 
having  been  planted  only  four  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde-* 
j)endenc^ ;  and,  as  far  as  length  of  past  duration  can  be  received  as 
a  pledge  of  future  stability,  they  think  that  they  stand  on  as  high 
ground  as  the  republic,  with  the  advantage  of  adding  a  Divine  ori- 
gin to  self-preserving  or  conservative  principles,  which  run  through 
every  part  of  their  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government 

For  the  practice  of  throwing  all  their  property,  whether  much  or 
little,  into  one  common  stock,  and  improving  it  for  the  benefit  of 
Uie  whole  community,  they  cite  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples, as  well  as  the  early  Christians  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  iv.,  32.    They  say : 

"  It  is  doubtless  generally  understood  that  Jesus  Christ  and  ^is  little 
family  of  disciples  all  fared  alike,  being  chiefly  dependant  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  same  scrip  for  their  temporal  support.  The  priutitive 
Church  at  Jerusalem  was  also  founded  on  a  united  interest.  *  And  the 
moltitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul ;  neitlmr 
said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his 
own ;  but  they  had  all  things  common.' 

"Thus  they  divested  themselves  of  all  selfishness,  and,  like  a  band  of 
disinterested  brethren  and  sisters,  lived  in  love  and  harmony,  and  aU 
fared  alike.  These  amiable  examples  were  designed  as  a  pattern  for 
Christians  ;  and  had  all  who  have  since  professed  that  name  been  led 
by  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  carenilly  conformed  to  this  pattern, 
what  an  amiable  and  harmonious  band  of  Christian  nations  might,  long 
ere  this  day,  have  existed  upon  earth ! 

**  The  advice  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  rich  man,  who  desired  to  know 
what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  is  an  instructive  lesson  to  the 
rich.*  Origen,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  has 
lelated  this  circumstance,  as  recorded  in  a  book  (now  lost)  entitled 
'  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.'  It  is  given  by  Origen  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  quoted  by  Lardner,  who  gives  the  following  trans- 
lation : 

*  Bm  If  lit,  m.,  21.    link,!.,  21,  sad  Luke,  XTiii,  28. 
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*'  *  A  ceitain  rich  man  said  to  him,  Master,  what  good  thin;  shall  I  do, 
that  I  may  live  ?  He  said  unto  him,  Man,  keep  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
He  answered  him.  That  1  have  done.  He  said  unto  him.  Go  sell  all  that 
thou  hast,  and  distribute  among  the  poor,  and  come  follow  me.  But  the 
rich  man  began  to  scratch  his  head,  and  it  did  not  please  him.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  him.  How  sayest  thou,  I  have  kept  the  law  and  the  proph* 
ets !  seeing  it  is  written  in  the  law,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself ;  aiM,  behold,  many  of  thy  brethren,  sons  of  Abraham,  are  clothed 
with  rags,  ready  to  perish  for  hunger,  while  thy  house  is  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  good  thincs,  and  nothing  goes  out  of  it  to  them.  And  turning 
about,  he  said  to  his  disciple  Simon,  who  was  sitting  by  him,  Simon, 
son  of  Joanna,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  nee- 
dle than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

'^  Let  every  professor  of  Christianity,  and  especially  those  who  pos- 
sess property,  apply  the  case  to  himself,  and  then  ask  his  own  soul  what 
reward  he  has  a  right  to  expect  hereafter  for  his  profession,  without  ^ 
a  real  and  actual  devotion  of  substantial  service,  with  all  he  possesses, 
to  God.  Can  he  expect  a  substantial  reward  for  professea  servicer, 
empty  prayers,  and  formal  ceremonies,  which  cost  him  little  or  nothing, 
and  which  afford  his  poor  neighbours,  and  even  his  fellow-Christians,  no 
real  benefit,  temporal  or  spiritual,  to  soul  or  body !" 

As  far  as  the  history  of  the  Shakers  can  establish  the  fact,  it  has 
certainly  shown  that,  where  property  is  held  in  communi^,  and 
BOt  individually,  the  disposition  to  bestow  it  in  wocks  of  charity 
and  benevolence  to  others  is  greatly  increased.  And  that  the  prop* 
erty  itself  is  better  managed  for  accumulation  and  preservation,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  watched  the  progressive  advancement 
which  this  society  has  made  in  the  augmentation,  as  well  as  im« 
provement,  of  its  possessions,  and  in  the  neatness,  order,  and  per* 
lection  by  which  everything  they  do  or  make  is  characterized; 
this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  over  all  the  United  States,  the  seeds, 
plants,  fruits,  grain,  catde,  and  manufactures  furnished  by  any  set* 
tlement  of  Shakers  bears  a  premium  in  the  market  above  the  or* 
dinary  price  of  similar  articles  from  other  establishments.  There 
being  no  idleness  among  them,  all  are  productive.  There  being 
BO  intemperance  among  them,  none  are  destructive.  There  being 
no  misers  among  them,  nothing  is  hoarded,  or  made  to  perish  for 
want  of  use;  so  mat  wUle  production  and  improvement  are  at  their 
maximum,  and  waste  and  destruction  at  their  minimum,  the  society 
must  go  on  increasing  the  extent  and  value  of  its  temporal  posses- 
sions, and  thus  increase  its  means  of  doing  good,  first  withm,  and 
then  beyond  its  own  circle. 

In  support  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  that  co-operation  is 
more  productive  of  advantage  to  a  community  than  competition,  the 
history  of  the  Shakers  furnishes  an  irresistible  proof;  and  if  this 
doctrine  had  been  unmixed  with  any  peculiarities  of  moral  or  reli- 
gious views,  it  would  have  spread  more  widely ;  for  the  princii>le 
18  no  doubt  sound  in  itself,  though  often  clouded  and  retarded  in  its 
progress,  sometimes  by  having  too  little,  and  sometimes  too  much 
of  religious  belief  mixed  up  vrith  it  by  its  respective  advocates. 

*  S«e  Laidoer'ft  Workf.  ^.  iL,  p.  505. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Peculiar  OpinioDt  as  to  the  original  Sin  of  Adam  and  Eve.— Scriptoral  Aothorities  in 
support  of  these  Views.— Milton's  Paradise  Lost— Corse  denounced  on  Woman  at 
the  Fall.— Fulfilment  of  this  in  the  Punishment  of  Child-bearing.— Peculiar  Crimes 
of  the  antediluvian  World.— Child-beariug  of  Sarah  in  her  old  Age.— First  Instance 
of  a  Child  being  conceived  through  Faith  alone. — Examples  and  Illustrations  from 
the  Mosaic  Law.— Authoritjr  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  quoted  by  the  Shakers.- Profligacy 
of  the  Sexes  during  the  Reign  of  Antichrist.- Early  Conduct  of  Church -reformers, 
Luther  and  Calvin.— Authority  of  John  Wesley  in  Support  of  Celibacy.— Birth  and 
Exampte  of  the  Saviour.— Opmions  of  the  Apostles  on  the  Subject  of  Nlarriage.—Re- 

gy  of  Jesus  to  the  Saddocees  touching  Wives  and  Husbands.— The  chosen  Saints  in 
eaven  "  not  defiled  with  Women."— Answers  of  the  Shakers  to  the  Objections 
urged  against  them.— Admission  of  the  utility  of  Marriage  to  the  "  World's  People." — 
Practice  of  clapping  the  Hands  and  Dancing,  used  in  their  Worship.- Examples  of 
Miriam,  Jepbtbah,  and  David— Scriptural  Commands  to  clap  the  Hands,  to  sing,  and 
>  dance.— Answer  to  the  Objections  made  to  these  Practices.— General  Reflections  on 
the  Sect  and  their  Pecoliarities. 

On  the  subject  of  abstaining  from  marriage,  the  authorities  and 
reasonings  of  the  Shakers  are  very  full.  They  seem  to  have 
thought  that  this  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  system  to  ren- 
der mtelligible  and  acceptable  to  the  world,  and  they  have  ac- 
cordingly laboured  with  corresponding  diligence  to  justify  their 
opinions  and  practices  in  this  respect,  by  an  abundant  quotation  of 
Scriptural  authorities. 

Tney  begin  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  fall  of  onr  first 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  consisted,  not  in  the  eating  of  the  fruit 
which  grew  on  the  "  tree  of  knowledge,"  but  in  that  which  the 
eating  of  this  fruit  excited  them  subsequently  to  acquire,  namely, 
fhat  criminal  knowledge  of  each  other,  which  they  contend  was  the 
first  act  of  sin  and  first  cause  of  shame,  as  expressed  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  iii.,  7.  And,  as  an  illustration  of  the  process  of  the  birth 
of  sin  from  this  communion,  they  quote  the  expressions  of  the  apos- 
tle James,  i.,  14,  15. 

On  this  subject,  of  the  nature  of  the  original  sin  committed  br 
our  first  parents  Adam  and  Eve,  and  by  Siem  transmitted  to  all 
their  posterity,  the  following  passages  are  selected  from  a  lai^e 
mass  of  others,  as  being  those  which  are  the  most  intelligible,  and 
without  which  no  just  estimate  could  be  conveyed,  either  of  their 
own  views  on  tins  subject,  or  of  the  reasonings  and  authorities  on 
which  they  are  founded : 

'*  While  the  man  and  the  woman  stood  in  uprightness  and  innocence, 
'they  were  both  naked,  and  were  not  ashamed,'  Gen.,  il., 25,  which  cer- 
tainly implies  not  only  that  their  nakedness  was  no  just  cause  of 
shame,  but  that  they  never  could  have  known  it  had  their  innocence 
(continued. 

*'  Before  the  fall  they  doubtless  knew  that  they  had  no  clothing ;  but 
now  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  had  acquired  a  criminal  know!- 
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tdg^j  and  became  semtble  of  a  paaaion  to  which  they  had  ever  before 
been  strangers,  namely,  shame. 

*'  The  origin  of  this  will  be  easier  to  account  for,  if  we  suppose,  with 
some,  that  the  juice  of  this  tree  was  inebriating,  since  we  know  from 
common  observation  that  juices  of  such  a  quality  will  excite  strange 
commotions  in  the  animal  frame,  and  gi?e  a  strong  predominance  to  the 
animal  appetites. 

**  Under  these  circumstances  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  subterfuges 
to  which  they  ran,  since  it  is  never  expected  that  the  conduct  of  persons  * 
under  the  power  of  intoxication  or  the  oppression  of  guilt  should  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  rules  of  cool  reflection. 

"  According  to  the  above,  shame  was  the  effect  of  a  criminal  knowl- 
edge, which  is  most  strictlv  true.    By  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked:  and  hence  that  shameful  act  is  so  com« 
,  monly  expreseed  by  the  term  knowing."*— Gen.,  iv.,  1-26. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  the  production  of  offspring  was  not  in« 
tended  by  Ood  to  take  place  between  Adam  and  Eve ;  but  it  is 
believed  by  the  Shakers  that  this  was  to  be  under  subjection  to 
certiun  laws  of  times  and  seasons;  to  be  considered  as  a  solemn 
and  religious  duty,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  multiplying  their  race, 
and  with  feelings  the  most  remote  from  those  of  mere  concupiscence. 
They  insist  that  this  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  fulness  of ' 
time,  if  Adam  and  Eve  had  preserved  their  original  innocence  by 
obedience ;  but  by  transeressin^  the  command  of  God,  in  eating 
of  the  fruit  which  he  had  forbiddeni  they  yielded,  m  the  language 
of  Milton,  to  the  ^'  carnal  desire^'  with  which  this  fruit  inflamed 
them,  and  thus  sinned  by  a  premature  and  guilty  commission  of 
an  act  which,  if  performed  at  a  later  period  and  with  other  mo* 
tives,  would  have  been  innocent  and  honourable ;  just  as,  with  the 
world  at  present,  the  giving  birth  to  offspring  before  marriage  is 
deemed  guilty  and  degrading,  though  the^  same  event  after  mar- 
riage is  by  the  same  persons  regarded  as  perfectly  innocent,  and 
honourable.  Therefore  it  is  they  express  themselves,  as  m  the  foU 
lowing  paragraph : 

^  It  must  be  granted  by  all  that  God  formed  the  woman  for  the  man, 
and  gave  her  to  him,  and  commanded  them  to  be  fruitful :  at  least,  it 
was  a  natural  law  established  in  them  by  the  order  of  creation.  But 
how  were  they  fruitfuU  Did  God  own  that  for  real  fruit  which  they 
brought  forth  t 

"  The  effect  must  be  like  its  cause.  *  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
evil  fruit.*  Their  first  fruit  was  a  murderer,  which  proved  that  the 
cause  from  which  he  sprang  was  something  wholly  different  from  the 
original  and  pure  law  of  nature.  As  it  is  written,  *  Cain  was  of  that 
wicked  one,  and  slew  his  brother  ;*  hence  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not 

*  Milton  met  a  striking  deseription  of  th*  eflecU  of  the  foibiddmi  firait  on  Adtm  and 
£?•  in  tlie  foUowing  hues : 

»  But  that  false  fruit 
Carnal  desire  inflaming ;  he  on  Eto 
Bfligan  to  cast  Isscivioos  eyes,  she  him 
As  wantonly  repaid ;  in  lost  they  born.** 

PoredMS  Lotl,  Both  li 
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begotten  of  God,  nor  according  to  his  will,  Imt  tbrongh  the  lasts  of  <  the 
wicked  one.* 

^'  Therefore  we  say,  if  there  be  a  man  and  woman  now  existing  on 
the  earth,  honestly  united  in  a  covenant  of  promise  to  each  other,  who 
have  so  much  of  the  fear  of  God  als  never  to  gratify  their  desires  in  any 
other  manner  than  with  the  sole  motive  tO^pbey  the  will  of  God,  they 
are  verily  an  hpnour  to  the  original  law  of  nature,  a'Ueeeiog  to  them« 
selves  and  posterity,  and  an  example  to  the  human  race.*'        "  ' 

The  difficulty  of  living  in  a  state  of  wedlock,  and  conforming  to 
this  standard  of  purity  which  is  here  set  up,  is  so  great,  however, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Shakers,  that  tbe^  deem  the  only  safe  mode 
of  life  to  be  that  of  complete  separation  m  the  sexes*,  accordingly, 
not  only  do  they  themselves  live  separately  in  their  immunities,  , 
but  if  "  people  of  the  world,"  as  strangers  are  called  by  them,  visit 
their  establishments  and  are  obliged  to  remain  all  night,  ^ey  sep- 
arate husband  and  wife  without  scruple,  and  put  them  to  ^ep  m 
different  apartments. 

Ip  following  out  the  exposition  pf  their  views  on  this  subject  of 
the  first  origin  of  sin  and  its  inevitable  consequences,  they  offer  the 
following  array  of  authorities  and  opinions: 

*'  It  is  gfanted  that  sin  is  the  first  cause  of  shame ;  for  when  Adam 
and  Eve  stood  in  a  state  of  innocence,  they  were  both  naked,  and  were 
not  ashamed.  But  no  sooner  had  they  transgressed  than  they  felt  shame, 
and  made  themselves  aprons  of  fig-leaves  to  cover  themselves  with. 

'*  If  their  transgression  is  to  be  considered  in  a  literal  sense,  and  not 
as  represented  in  a  figure,  why  did  not  the  shame  fall  upon  the  hand 
that  took  the  fruit,  and  the  mouth  that  ate  it  ? 

*'  But  it  does  not  appear  that  God  took  any  notice  of  the  hand  or  the 
mouth  in  pronouncing  the  curse  which  they  had  merited ;  for  these  are 
the  woids  of  the  Scriptures  : 

^  *'  And  God  said  unto  the  woman,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow 
and  thy  conception :  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  brinff  forth  children ;  and  thy 
desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.'* 

**  Why  multiply  her  sorrow  and  her  conception  ?  Why  not  punish 
her  in  some  other  way  t  Because  God  distributes  punishments  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

"  Hence,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  curse  denounced  upon  the  worn- 
an,  it  is  easy  to  see  wherein  the  ofience  lay.'' 

As  regards  the  man,  they  contend  that  the  superior  power,  or 
predominating  influence  of  carnal  desire  over  every  other  feeling 
of  his  nature,  is  itself  a  proof  of  its  being  the  poison  left  as  a  taint 
of  the  original  sin ;  and  this  view  they  support  by  the  following 
arguments : 

'*  Man,  under  its  influence,  bears  everything  before  him  with  impetu- 
osity. No  other  object  that  can  be  presented  attracts  his  notice  while 
that  is  in  view ;  his  ears  are  stopped  to  everv  other  sound  but  the  voice 
of  the  charmer ;  he  is  insensible  to  every  other  pleasure. 

'*  Surely,  then,  that  must  be  the  fountain-heaa,  the  governing  power 
that  shuts  the  eyes,  stops  the  ears,  and  stupifies  the  sense  to  all  other 

«  GenetifyiiL  16. 
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obf^c^  of  ^^^  *^  eternity,  and  swallows  op  the  whole  man  in  its  own 
peculiar  ei^oyment. 

**  And  such  is  that  feelinff  and  affection  which  is  formed  by  the  near 
relation  and  tie  between  the  male  and  female,  and  which,  being  cor- 
rupted by  the  subversion  of  the  original  law  of  God,  converted  that  which 
in  the  beginning  was  pure  and  lovely  into  the  poison  of  the  serpent, 
and  the  noblest  affection  of  man  into  the  seat  of  human  corruption." 

^  Another  proof,  as  the  Shakers  conceive,  of  the  truth  of  their  po- 
ation  as  to  the  nature  of  original  sin,  and  the  effects  ppoduced  by 
it  on  the  first  generations  of  men,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  and  the  character  of  the  crimes  by  which  it 
was  polluted ;  crimes  so  offensive  to  the  Dei^  that  he  resolved  to 
sweep  the  perpetrators  of  them  from  off  the  race  of  the  earth  by  a 
deluge.  This  b  stated  by  them  at  great  length,  and  supported  by 
reference  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  vi ,  1-13. 

A  farther  argument,  as  the  Shakers  conceive,  in  favour  of  the 
Divine  disapprobation  of  the  sin  adverted  to,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  the  son  bom  to  them  through 
faith  m  their  old  age,  for  which  they  refer  to  the  foUovnng  pa»* 
sages  of  Scripture:  Geneas,  chap.  xvii.  and*xviii.,  and  Hebrews, 
chap.  xi. 

1  he  injunctions  and  prohibitions  of  the  Levitical  law  under  Moses 
are  next  cited,  to  prove  that,  by  that  Divine  lawgiver,  the  same 
sentiments  were  entertained  as  those  professed  by  the  Shakers  them- 
selves; and  these  are  the  passages  of  Scripture  cited  by  them  on 
this  head :  Numbers,  c.  xix.,  v.  20,  22 ;  Deuteronomy,  c.  xxiii.,  v. 
10, 11 ;  Numbers,  c.  xii.,  v.  14 ;  Hebrews,  c.  xiii.,  v.  13 ;  Leviticus, 
c  XV.,  V.  16,  17,  18,  32 ;  c  xxiL,  v.  4,  5,  6 ;  Jude,  23 ;  Leviticus, 
c.  xii.,  V.  2, 7. 

*'Thu8,"  say  the  Shakers,  **a  mother  among  the  Hebrews  could 
touch  no  hallowed  thin^,  nor  come  into  the  sanctuary,  untU  the  days  of 
her  purifying  were  fulfilled,  which  were  forty  days  for  a  male  child,  and 
eighty  days  if  she  brought  forth  a  female  child.  And,  in  order  to  be 
restored,  she  was  required  to  bring  a  burnt-offering  and  a  sin-offering  to 
make  an  atonement ;  a  sin-offering  unto  the  Lord,  made  by  fire.*  Mo- 
ses also,  in  communicating  the  commands  of  God  to  the  people,  and 
bidding  them  prepare  and  sanctify  themselves  for  coming  to  his  pres- 
ence, when  the  Law  was  to  be  delivered  on  Mount  Sinai,  expressly  en- 
joins on  them  the  abstinence  which  the  Shakers  themselves  practise  and 
recommend.^^t 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce,  our  English 
statesman  and  philanthropist,  should  be  quoted  by  the  Shakers  in 
support  of  their  views  on  this  subject,  though  the  passages  tLey  cite 
certainly  be}r  the  import  assigned  to  them,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
secret  cause  of  sin,  which  is  carefully  concealed  in  all  our  general 
confessions;  and  this  hidden  and  original  taint,  they  contend,  is 
*the  uncontrollable  dominion  of  this  powerful  passion.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  passages  from  Mr.Wilberforce's  volume  on  Religion : 

'  LeriAicns,  c.  iL,  ▼.  13.  t  JBxodai,  c  m.,  ▼.  JA. 
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<<  *  But,  thcmgh  these  effects  of  human  depravity,'  says  the  writer,  <  an 
everywhere  acknowledged  and  lamented,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
them  traced  to  their  true  origin.  Causa  kUet,  vis  est  notissima  ;*  i.  e.,  the 
cause  lies  concealed,  the  effect  is  notorious.* 

**  *  How,  on  any  principles  of  common  reasoning,  can  we  account  for 
it  (this  corruption),  but  by  conceiving  that  man,  since  became  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Creator,  has  contracted  a  taint,  and  that  the  venom  of  this 
subtle  poison  has  been  communicated  throughout  the  race  of  Adam,  ev- 
erywhere exhibiting  incontestable  marks  of  its  fatal  malignity. 

*'  *  Sensual  gratifications  and  illicit  affections  have  debased  our  nobler 
powers,  and  indisposed  our  hearts  to  the  discovery  of  God.  By  a  rep* 
etition  of  vicious  acts,  evil  habits  have  been  formed  within  us,  and  have 
riveted  the  fetters  of  sin.  All,  without  exception,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  bear  about  them,  more  visible  or  more  concealed,  the  ignomini- 
ous marks  of  their  captivity. 

^'  *'  Such,  on  a  full  and  fair  investigation,  must  be  confessed  to  be  the 
state  of  facts ;  and  how  can  this  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition, than  that  of  some  original  taint,  some  radical  principal  of  corrup- 
tion t  All  other  solutions  are  unsatisfactory,  while  the  potent  cause 
which  has  been  assisneddoes  abundantly,  and  can  alone  sufficiently,  ac- 
count for  the  effect/  So  says  Wilberforce,  and  that  with  the  greatest 
reason  and  truth.    Then  let  it  be  so." 

It  is  next  contended  that  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  reign  of  Antichrist  was  the  prevalence  of  ilhcit  indulgences 
even  among  that  particular  order  of  priesthood^  the  Catholic,  which 
professedly  declared  their  abhorrence  of  them  by  taking  an  oath 
to  abstain  from  such  gratifications. 

**  Hence,"  say  the  Shakers,  "  their  mock  institutions  were  eventually 
productive  of  millions  of  lazy,  useless  beings,  who  for  ages  were  a  com- 
mon pest  to  civil  society.  True,  these  monastics  and  conventuals  pro- 
fessed continence  and  chastity,  and  under  this  profession  claimed  a 
sumptuous  living  from  more  virtuous  citizens.  But  how  abundantly 
was  their  hypocrisy  detected,  and  their  horrid  licentiousness  exposed! 
60  much  so,  indeed,,  that  a  convent  or  nunnery  is  a  very  proverb  of  con- 
tempt to  this  day." 

Nor  were  the  church  reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin,  much  bet- 
ter, according  to  the  opinioi^  of  the  Shakers,  who,  in  their  testi* 
mony  on  this  subject,  have  many  striking  passages  from  ecclesias- 
tical history,  of  which  the  following  are  only  a  few : 

*^  When  Dr.  Carlostadt  broke  his  solemn  oath  of  perpetual  continence 
which  he  had  made  to  God,  what  kind  of  a  reformmff  spirit  did  Luther 
manifest  t  In  his  letter  to  Amsdorff  he  very  plainly  shows  what  he  was 
most  intent  on  promoting,  as  appears  from  the  following  words  :  *  The 
nuptials  of  Carlostadt  please  me  wonderfully ;  the  Lord  strengthen  him 
in  the  good  example  !'f 

*'  But  as  Carlostadt  put  off  his  veil  of  hypocrisy,  and  made  a  regular 
and  bold  provision  for  the  works  of  the  flesh,  it  was  counted  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  Luther  himself  soon  after  followed  it.  He  nKirried  a  nun 
whose  name  was  Catharine  a  Bora,  whereby  both  of  them  broke  their 

solemn  vows  of  continency  which  they  had  made  before  Godl 

• 

*  Wilberforce  on  Religion,  Boston  ed.,  1803,  p.  17, 18. 

t  The  original  eztnct  of  this  letter,  in  Luther's  own  worde,  nmethoe :  *<  Culoitaiiil 
noptis  mire  placenc ;  novi  poellam ;  conifortet  earn  Dominus  in  booum  ezemplam  inbi- 
*  I  papitticB  libidinie." 
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**  Bishop  Chaloner,  after  stating  Luther's  general  character,  rery  prop- 
erly adds,  *  But  what  was  the  most  scandalous  in  a  pretended  restorer 
of  the  purity  of  religion,  was  his  marrying  a  nun,  after  the  most  solemn 
TOWS,  oy  which  both  he  and  she  had  consecrated  themselves  to  God  in 
the  state  of  perpetual  continency.'* 

**  John  Calvin  was  originally  designed  for  the  Church,  and  had  actu* 
ally  obtained  a  benefice  ;t  of  course  he  must  have  come  under  the  com- 
mon oath  of  continency ;  yet  it  seems  that  he  was  not  subject  to  the 
law,  which  saith  concerning  the  high-priest  among  his  brethren,  that  ^  a 
widow  shall  he  not  take,  but  he  shall  take  a  virgin  of  his  own  people  to 
wife.t 

**  Nor  was  he  subject  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  to  his  own 
solemn  oath ;  for  *  he  married  the  widow  of  an  Anabaptist  at  Stras- 
burg.*^  And  thus,  according  to  the  law,  he  profaned  his  office  in  the 
highest  degree,  by  mining  with  a  people  who  were  condemned,  both  by 
Papists  and  Protestants,  as  heretics,  and  counted  by  Luther  himself  no 
better  than  mad  dogs." 

A  contrast  is  then  offered  by  the  Shakers,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his  book  on  Religion,  v^here  he  offers  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Christian  precept,  '^  ^fortify  the  flesh  with  its  affec- 
tions and  lusts ;"  and  the  following  passage  is  also  given  from  the 
celebrated  John  Wesley : 

•*  Again,  says  John  Wesley,  *  There  are  eunuchs  who  have  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven^s  sake — Chappy  they !  who 
have  abstained  from  marriage  (though  without  condemning  or  despising 
it)  that  they  might  walk  more  closely  with  God !  He  that  is  able  to  re- 
ceive it,  let  him  receive  it.'  "| 

The  last  authorities  for  leading  a  life  of  continency  and  chastity 
used  by  the  Shakers  are  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  and  drawn 
not  only  from  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
but  from  their  precepts  and  injunctions  to  those  who  followed  after 
them.    Among  the  arguments  used  by  them  are  the  following : 

"  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin.  Thus  a  pure  virgin  character 
was  chosen  to  receive  the  first  seed  of  the  New  Creation  ;  an  incontest- 
able evidence  of  the  pure  nature  of  that  work  which  he  was  sent  to  in- 
troduce into  the  world,  for  the  salvation  and  redemption  of  mankind 
from  that  impure  nature  in  which  they  were  begotten.  And  as  his  con- 
ception was  without  impurity,  it  teaches  us  that,  at  the  first  entrance  of 
souls  into  the  life  of  Christ,  the^  must  reject  that  very  impurity  which 
was  first  rejected  in  his  conception. 

"  The  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  by  a  virgin  also  shows  that 
in  him  the  work  of  natural  generation  ceased,  and  a  new  and  spiritual 
creation  commenced.  Hence,  in  the  regeneration,  all  who  are  begotten 
of  Christ  must  necessarily  cease  from  that  work,  or  lose  that  spiritual 
life  which  they  receive  from  him. 

*'  The  devout  Jews  esteemed  the  virgin  life  the  most  pure ;  and  vir- 
gins were  often  honoured  with  prophetic  oracles  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
when  such  manifestations  of  Divine  favour  were  almost  entirely  with- 
drawn from  all  other  classes  of  people  among  them.    Josephus  informs 

*  OroQndf  of  Catholic  Doctrine,  p.  51  f  Ecel.  Hist,  vol.  ir.,  p.  87,  note  [ft]. 

t  Lot.,  zzl,  13,  U.  6  Eccl.  Jteaeaiches,  p.  Ml. 

K  Weiley't  Notes  on  Matt.,  ziz.,  sa 
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US  thai  the  Esaenes,  who  maintained  the  Tirtne  of  contmeiiee»  ware 
many  of  them  favoured  with  Divine  revelations.* 

**  In  the  days  of  the  apostles  virgins  were  particularly  honoured  with 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  daughters  of  Phihp  the  evangehst  were  virgins^ 
and  were  blessed  with  prophetic  ffifls.f  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Homeck  that,* 
in  the  days  of  the  pnmitive  Christians,  *  Thousands  of  their  virgins 
freely  dedicated  themselves  to  God,  and  would  be  married  to  none  but 
him ;  and  though  many  times  they  were  tempted  by  rich  fortunes,  yet 
nothing  could  alter  their  resolutions. *( 

''  But  the  most  pdain  and  pointed  testimony  of  the  apostle  in  favour 
of  a  virgin  life  is  given  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  by  which  he  clearly  shows  the  wide  difference  between  vir- 
gin purity  and  its  opposite ;  and  in  which  he  prophetically  points  to  a 
day  of  mor^  perfect  purity,  when  all  such  indulgences  must  come  to  an 
end.  And  all  the  attempts  of  modem  Christians  ^  draw  from  the  apos- 
tle's doctrine  any  license  to  indulge  their  propensities,  are  but  so  many 
evidences  of  the  depraved  state  of  their  own  minds,  and  their  ignorance 
of  the  true  nature  of  that  gospel  purity  which  the  apostle  is  so  careful 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Corinthian  Christians. 

"  *  He  that  is  married  careth  for  the  things  that  are  of  the  worid,  how 
he  may  please  his  wife.*  Also,  'she  that  is  married  careth  for  the 
things  of  the  world,  how  she  may  please  her  husband.*  But  the  unmar- 
ried, or  those  who  live  a  virgin  life,^  *care  for  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
how  they  may  be  holy,  both  in  body  and  in  spirit.*  '  1  would  that  all 
men  were  even  as  I  myself,*  says  the  apostle,  who  himself  was  not  mar- 
ried. '  I  say,  therefore,  to  the  unmarried  and  widows,  it  is  good  for  them 
if  they  abide  even  as  I.**'|| 

As  to  the  authority  of  the  Saviour  himself  on  the  subject  of  mar^ 
riage,  the  Shakers  contend  that  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  he 
beld  it  to  be  unsuited  to  thoee  ix^ho  were  to  live  a  life  of  holiness; 
first,  in  the  fact  of  his  not  being  the  fruit  of  marriage ;  and,  sec* 
ondly,  by  his  abstaining  himself  from  such  an  institution  or  alK* 
ance ;  and  this  they  consider  to  be  greatly  strengthened  by  his  re- 
ply to  the  Sadducees  on  a  question  respecting  marriage,  of  which 
the  following  is  their  version : 

"  When  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  and 
the  very  existence  of  a  spiritual  word,  questioned  with  Jesus  concern- 
ing the  woman  who  had  been  the  wife  of  seven  husbands,  whose  wife 
she  should  be  in  the  resurrection,  his  answer  was,  *  The  children  of 
this  world  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage ;  but  they  which  sha^  be 
accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world  and  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  Neither  can  they  die 
any  more,  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels ;  and  are  the  children  of 
God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection."^ 

And,  lastly,  to  cany  out  their  authorities  to  the  very  end  of  the 
Scriptural  records,  they  quote  the  following  remarkable  passage 
from  the  book  of  Revelations  of  St  John : 

*  It  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Essenet  were  the  only  sect  of  the  Jews  whom  Je- 
sQe  did  not  expreuly  reprove. 

t  See  Acta,  zxi.,  9.  t  8m  Wesley's  Christian  Ubrmry,  vol.  xziz..  p.  136. 

^  It  is  evident  that  the  apostle  here  alluded  to  those  who  really  lived  a  virgin  life  for 
Christ's  sake  and  the  gospel's,  and  not  to  those  who  were  merely  unmarrira,  and  yet 
lived  in  carnal  indulgences. 

II  1  Corinth.,  vil,  a  f  Luke,  uc,  39. 
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**'  And  I  kxAed,  aond  lo !  a  Lamb  stood  on  the  Mount  Zion,  and  with 
him  a  hundred  forty  and  Tour  thousand,  having  his  Father's  name  writ- 
ten in  their  foreheads.'*  But  who  are  these  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  t  '  These  are  they  wliich  were  not  defiled  with  women :  for 
•they  are  virgins.' 

'*Some  suppose  this  to  include  that  particular  number  only  who  will 
attain  to  that  honour.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  striking  evidence  that 
none  but  those  who  live  a  virgin  life  can  obtain  so  great  a  privilege ; 
and  therefore  such  a  life  must  not  only  be  the  most  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  but  is  that  alone  which  can  stand  with  the 
Lamb  on  Mount  Zion. 

^  *  These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.' 
That  is,  they  wallc  in  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ,  and  follow 
his  example  in  all  purity  and  holiness;  not  defiling  themselves  with 
women,  nor  living  m  any  uncleanness,  or  in  any  selfish  gratification 
whatever." 

^  The  Shakers,  however,  are  not  content  with  this  array  of  scrip- 
dnral  authorities,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  in  favour  of  their 
Tiews  as  to  the  nature  of  the  original  sin,  and  the  expediency  and 
propriety  of  a  life  of  celibacy,  but  they  boldly  and  frankly  under- 
take to  answer  the  objections  urged  by  the  world  in  general  to  the 
doctrines  in  question.  In  this  they  are  as  elaborate  as  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  their  original  authorities;  but  without  following  them 
durough  all  they  have  said  on  this  subject,  one  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  tney  answer  these  objections  is  worm  giving,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  reasoning  used,  and  the  ^irit  and  feding  with 
which  their  arguments  are  urged. 

**  ObjAtioa :  Jesus  Christ  himself  did  not  condemn  marriage ;  but,  on 
the  oontrary,  he  not  only  honoured  a  marriage  with  his  presence,  but  gave 
it  an  extraordinary  and  most  miraculous  sanction,  by  turning  water  into 
wine  for  the  guests  to  drink.  What  greater  evidence  could  any  one  ask 
to  prove  his  Divine  approbation? 

**  Answer :  His  enemies  adopted  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  to  prove 
liifli  a  ^  gl Atonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sin* 
ners ;'  and  doubtless  Uiey  felt  as  much  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their 
aiguments  as  our  objectors  do  in  theirs.  And  why  should  they  nott 
IMd  he  not  honour  with  his  presence  the  assemblies  of  publicans  and 
harlots  t  Did  he  not  eat  and  drink  with  them,  and  work  miracles  for 
tthem  !  And  where  was  the  Pharisee  that  would  not  have  condemned 
a  man  for  a  wine-bibber  and  a  promoter  of  drunkenness,  who  would  go 
«nd  turn  so  much  v^ater  into  wine  *  after  men  had  well  drunk  V  And 
could  any  man  that  would  frequent  the  assemblies  of  such  base  charac- 
ters escape  the  scandal  of  being  a  partaker  with  them,  or  the  charge  of 
encouraging  them  in  their  wickedness  ? 

^80  reasoned  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  so  will  all  carnal  men 
reason  when  they  want  to  subvert  the  testimony  of  truth  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  their  own  carnal  views.  But  with  all  their  reasoning  and  all 
tiieir  evidence,  they  could  never  prove  that  the  Lord  Jesus  ever  sanction- 
ed the  evil  practices  of  these  sinners,  or  authorized  them  to  continue  in 
■in.  It  is  trae  he  did  not  condemn  this  darling  practice  of  the  world, 
nor  did  he  condemn  the  adulteress,  though  she  was  taken  in  the  very 
act ;  but,  after  convicting  her  accusers,  he  bid  her  *  go  and  sin  no  more.' 
He  was  not  sent  into  the  worid  to  condemn  die  world ;  that  was  not 
*B0i«latk»»ziv.,l-tfh 
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the  object  of  his  mission ;  '  bat  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved.'  "• 

The  Shakers  conclude  the  defence  of  their  own  celibacy  by  admit* 
ting  the  utility  of  marriage  as  a  civil  institution  for  such  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  world  as  are  still  living  in  a  natural  state ;  but 
they  hold  that  Ihe  utility  of  the  institution  altogether  ceases  when 
men  and  women  become  true  Christians  and  join  in  Christian  com- 
munities. Their  views  on  this  subject  should  be  given  in  their  own 
language.    They  say, 

^  We  consider  matrimony  to  be  a  civil  institution,  and,  as  such,  it  is 
both  useful  and  necessary  for  mankind  in  their  natural  state ;  but  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  and  for  that  reason  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  members  of  a  Christian  institution,  established 
by  the  law  of  Christ,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  civil,  political, 
and  religions  institutions  of  the  world,  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  Chri^ 
tian  faith  to  interfere  with  any  of  their  concerns.  At  the  same  tim^P 
we  are  perfectly  williug  that  every  such  institution,  which  produces  any 
beneficial  influence  on  its  members,  should  be  freely  supported  bjr  those 
to  whom  it  belongs,  and  whose  concern  it  is  to  support  it ;  and  it  is  right 
and  just  that  all  people  should  act  according  to  their  own  faith  in  this, 
^as  well  as  in  all  other  matters. 

**  But  though  we  acknowledge  the  marriage  institution  to  be  both  use- 
ful and  necessary  for  the  world  in  its  present  state,  yet  for  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ,  who  are  called  to  forsake  the  course  of  the  world,  and  to 
'  cnicify  the  flesh  with  all  its  affections,'  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  use- 
ful, but  the  contrary ;  it  therefore  forms  no  part  of  their  duty,  and  can 
have  no  place  among  them." 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  Shakers  on  this  question,  and  such  the 
authorities  on  which  they  defend  them.  The  only  other  peculiarity 
in  their  practice  which  remains  to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  then: 
using  dancing  and  clapping  of  hands,  as  well  as  singing,  in  their 
worship.  On  this  subject,  too,  they  fortify  themselves  with  abun- 
dant scriptural  authorities ;  and  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
brief  and  condensed  statement  of  these  in  their  own  words : 

**  The  exercise  of  dancing  in  the  worship  of  God  was  brought  to  li^ht, 
not  as  an  exercise  of  human  invention,  instituted  by  human  authonty, 
but  as  a  manifestation  of  the  wiU  of  God,  through  the  special  operations 
of  his  Divine  power. 

''  When  the  children  of  Israel  were  delivered  from  their  Egyptian 
bondage  (which  was  a  striking  figure  of  the  redemption  of  God's  people 
from  Uie  dominion  of  sin),  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sung  unto 
the  Lord  a  song  of  thanksgiving  for  their  dehverance.  And  Miriam  the 
prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand ;  imd  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her,  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.  Also,  when 
Jephthah  returned  from  his  victory  over  the  children  of  Ammon,  *  his 
daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.*  So 
also,  after  the  victory  of  David  and  the  Israelites  over  GoliaUi  and  the  . 
Philistine  armies,  *  the  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  sink- 
ing and  dancing.'  And  again :  at  the  yearly  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh, 
the  daughters  of  Shiloh  came  out '  to  dance  in  dances.'  And  when  the 
ark  of  God  was  removed  and  estabhshed  in  the  city  of  David,  the  occa- 

•  Joka»ch.iiL,v.l7. 
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sion  was  celebrated  by  the  same  exercise: '  Dayid  and  all  Israel  danced 
before  the  Lord/ 

**  We  are  aware  that  a  strong  prejudice  prevails  against  the  exercise 
of  dancing  asiSn  act  of  Divine  worship,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
for  many  ages^  perverted  to  the  service  of  the  wicked.  But  we  would 
seriously  ask  whether  the  same  objections  will  not  operate  still  more 
forcibly  against  singing  as  an  act  of  Divine  worsliip !  Music  uncon- 
nected with  dancing  is  doubtless  much  more  generally  used  as  an 
amusement  of  the  wicked.  The  talents  of  poetry  and  music,  exclusive 
of  their  connexion  with  dancing,  are  still  far  more  abused  by  being  de- 
voted to  base  purposes. 

'*  Is  there  a  single  base  passion  or  evil  propensity  in  human  nature 
which  has  not  been  more  or  less  excited,  indulged,  and  gratified  by 
means  of  poetical  and  musical  compositions  ?  How  often  Imve  the  an- 
gry passions  been  roused  by  war-songs,  that  urged  mankind  to  mutual 
butchery,  blood,  and  slaughter  1  How  often  have  the  lascivious  pas- 
sions been  excited  and  indulged  by  obscene  songs  %  How  often  is  mo- 
rality set  at  naught,  and  pietv  and  religion  abused,  yea,  and  the  name  of 
God  and  all  sacred  things  blasphemed  by  the  wicxed,  in  their  profane 
songs  1  How  often  has  vice  been  exalted,  virtue  depressed,  and  villany 
imboldened  in  crimes,  by  songs  calculated  and  used  for  those  very  pur- 
poses ?  Do  not  the  revels  of  drunkards  and  profane  swearers  often  owe 
their  excesses  to  their  bacchanalian  songs  as  well  as  to  their  bottles  t 

'*  In  short,  have  not  thefts,  robberies,  and  murders,  and,  indeed,  every 
species  of  villany,  been  muoh  more  excited  and  encouraged  by  music 
tiian  by  dancing  1  And  yet  music  has  been  encouraged  and  practised 
as  a  part  of  Divine  worship  by  nearly  all  denominations,  while  dancing 
has  been  condemned  and  excluded.  But  upon  what  principle  ?  Why, 
truly  upon  this :  *  That  dancing  cannot  be  an  acceptable  mode  of  wor- 
ship,  because  it  is  practised  in  the  carnal  recreations  of  the  wicked !' 
Yet  no  reader  of  the  Scriptures  can  doubt  but  that  dancing  was  accept- 
able to  God  as  an  exercise  of  religious  worship  in  times  past,  and  will 
be  in  time  to  come,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet : 

**  ^  Again  I  will  build  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  built,  6  virgin  of  Israel  I 
thou  Shalt  again  be  adorned  with  thy  tabrets,  and  shalt  go  forth  in  the 
.  dances  of  them  that  make  merry.    Then  shall  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the 
dance,  both  young  men  and  old  together.    Turn  again,  0  virgin  of  Isra- 
el !  turn  again  to  these  thy  cities.^ 

'*  God  requires  the  faithful  improvement  of  every  created  talent.  *  0 
clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people ;  shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  tn- 
umph.  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song ;  sing  his  praise  in  the  conjfre- 
gation  of  the  saints.  Let  the  children  of  Zioabe  joyful  in  their  Kug; 
let  them  praise  his  name  in  the  dance.'f 

**  These  expressions  of  the  inspired  Psalmist  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Do  they  not  evidently  imply  that  the  Divine  Spirit  which 
dictated  them  requires  the  devotion  of  all  our  faculties  in  the  service  of 
Godt  How,  then,  can  any  people  professing  religion  expect  to  find 
acceptance  with  God  by  the  service  of  the  tongue  only ! 

**  Since  we  are  blessed  with  hands  and  feet,  those  active  and  useful 
members  of  the  body  on  which  we  mostly  depend  in  our  own  service, 
shidl  we  not  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  God  who  gave  them  by  ex- 
ercising them  in  our  devotions  to  him?  There  is  too  powerful  a  con- 
Bexion  between  the  body  and  mind,  and  too  strong  an  mfluence  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body,  to  admit  of  much  activity  of  mind  in  the  service  of 
God  without  the  co-operating  exercises  of  the  body.  But  where  the 
heart  is  sincerely  and  ferventl}r  engaged  in  the  service  of  God,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  an  active  influence  on  the  body«*' 

•  JeramiahsC  31,  v.  4, 13,  SI.  t  Pn.  zlvii.,  1,  aiii  calix.*  L  8. 3. 
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To  those  wbo  hare  witnessed  the  effects  of  music  in  quickening 

the  devotional  feelings  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  the 
effect  of  clapping  of  hands  and  other  expressions  of  sympathy  in 
crowded  assemblies,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  the  same  class  of  feelings  may  be  much  heightened  by  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  dance,  so  that,  supporang  the  object  of  using  it  as  a 
part  of  their  worship  to  be  the  quickenbg  of  this  feeling  among  the 
devotees,  there  is  a  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  a  con- 
sistency in  the  application  of  them. 

Strange  as  these  doctrmes  and  practices  of  the  Shakers  mav  ap- 
pear to  all  but  members  of  their  own  body,  we  should  not  iorget 
that  all  new  modes  of  faith  and  worship  appear  strange  to  those 
who  hear  of  or  witness  them  for  the  first  time,  and  that  habit  alone 
renders,  them  perfectl^r  reasonable  and  acceptable  to  those  who 
practise  them  from  their  infancy,  whether  Pagan,  Jewish,  Moham- 
medan, or  Christian.  From  every  inquiry  I  could  make,  however, 
of  those  longest  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shakers,  I 
could  learn  no  authenticated  case  of  evil  practices  among  them. 
On  the  contrary,  every  one  appeiired  ready  to  bear  testimony  to 
tteir  honesty,  punctuality,  industry,  sobriety,  and  chastity.. 

The  instances  are  very  f&w  indeed  in  which  there  have  been 
any  secessions  from  their  society,  while  additions  are  made  to  their 
numbers  every  year ;  and  as  they  have  within  themselves  the  means 
of  increasing  prosperity  and  abundance — of  contentment  with  thdr 
temporal  wealth,  and  satisfaction  with  their  spiritual  exercises — 
there  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  their  speedy  decline,  especial- 
ly as  they  are  relieved  from  some  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
quarrel  and  strife  amone  mankind  m  general.  They  have  no  in- 
dividual property,  but  hcid  all  thdr  worldly  goods  in  commcm. 
By  tins  alone,  all  contentions  about  property,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  half  the  contentions  of  the  world,  are  abolished.  They 
have  no  political  or  priestly  rulers ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  evils  of 
party  contention  in  politics,  and  secular  and  clerical  disputes  for 
power  and  pre-eminence,  are  banished  from  their  community. 
They  have  no  idleneft  and  no  intemperance,  the  two  fitutful 
mothers  of  crime,  vice,  and  remorse  of  conscience ;  and  this  again 
assures  them  great  tranquillity,  in  their  freedom  from  all  the  evils 
which  these  two  sources  are  sure  to  engender. 

Supposing  them  to  be  sincerely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
doctrines  and  the  propriety  of  their  practices,  and  to  be  voluntary 
members  of  the  community — on  both  of  which  there  is  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  the  affirmative,  while  of  the  negative  there  is  no^ 
evidence  at  all — ^I  can  conceive  them  to  be  a  very  happy  commu* 
nitv  within  themselves,  and  productive  of  no  political  or  moral 
evils  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  planted,  or  to  the 
country  over  which  they  may  be  spread.  I  say  this  frankly,  but^ 
at  the  same  time,  without  any  participation  in  the  peculiarity  of 
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their  religitus  views  or  social  habits,  whidi  must  rest  on  their  own 
defence,  of  both  of  which  I  have  given  th*  leading  arguments ; 
and  I  have  preferred  giving  these  in  their  twn  language  to  ofier« 
ing  an  abstract  of  them,  as  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  desire 
to  consult  the  original  authorities,  and  to^  form  their  own  opinions, 
on  the  subject 


CHAPTER  DL 

Journey  ftom  Albany  to  Schenectady.— Dmcripcion  of  the  City  and  Col]effe.--Joiin|sy 
fnm  Schenectady  to  Balleton  Centre.->Stay  at  the  Country  Seat  of  Mr.  Delavan. 
^Efforta  for  the*  Promotion  of  TempeTfuice.~General  Cocke,  the  Philanthropiat  of 
Virginia.— Mr.  Delatan'a  Miaaioa  to  England.— Proposed  Plan  for  the  Benefit  of  Em- 
igranta.—Fir8t  Intercourse  with  American  Fannera.— Inferior  Appearance  of  the 
Conntrv  to  England.— Superior  Condition  of  the  Farmers  and  Labourers.— Independ- 
ence of  the  f^pupiers  of  Land— Absence  of  Tithes,  Poor-laws,  and  other  Boraens. 
— Saperior  Intelligence  of  American  Farmers. — More  comfortable  Condition  of  Farm- 
labourers.— Fine  Field  for  Enropean  Rraigranta.— Causes  which  retard  their  Prog- 
ress here. — Statistical  Proofs  of  the  Evils  of  Intemperance.— Contraat  produced  by 
Temperate  Habits  among  Farmers.— High  State  of  general  Health  in  toe  Districts. 
—Longevity  of  the  Temperate  Livera.— Small  Proportiona  of  Paupers  needing  Re- 
lief.—First  Sabbath  spent  in  a  Rural  District.— Happy  and  Prosperous  Condition  of 
Domestics.— Regularity  of  Attendance  on  Public  Worahip.— Equality  of  Privilege 
among  all  Classes.— America  a  Lan<]  of  Contrasts  in  Good  and  Evil.— Practice  of 
«  Lobbying"  in  the  State  Legislatures.— Corresponding  corrupt  Praeticea  in  Eng- 
land.—Journey  throagh  Ballston  to  Saratoga. 

On  Mondav,  the  16th  of  July,  we  left  Albany  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Mr.  E.  C.  Defavan  at  his  country  residence,  near  Ballston  Springs, 
in  Saratoga  county,  with  whom  we  had  promised  to  spend  a  week 
before  going  to  the  springs  at  Saratoga.  We  left  Albany  at  nine 
o'clock  by  the  railroad  cars  for  Schenectady,  and  after  a  ride  of 
about  16  miles,  through  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  which  oc*^ 
cupied  nearly  an  hour,  we  arrived  at  this  city  about  10  o'clock. 
On  entering  it  we  descended  over  a  steep  hill,  by  an  inclined  plane, 
which  commences  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  the  view  from 
this  elevation  is  commanding  and  agreeable. 

Schenectady,  which  retains  the  Indian  name  of  the  settlement  on 
which  it  was  first  built,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Some  authorities,  giving  it  precedence  by  a  year  or  two 
over  Albany,  make  it  therefore  equal  in  antiquity  with*  Jamestown 
in  Virginia,  which  was  settled  in  1608 ;  others  consider  it  a  year 
or  two  posterior  to  Albany,  which  was  settled  in  1612 :  either  ac- 
Gooi^  therefore,  making  it  more  than  two  centuries  old,  which,  for 
America,  is  a  high  degree  of  antiquity. 

Schenectady  is  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Mohawk,  which 
winds  in  great  beauty  along  the  level  plain  whereon  the  city  stands. 
Its  incorporated  extent  is  very  considerable,  comprehending,  as  wc 
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were  told,  a  square  of  16  miles  on  each  side ;  but,  like  Washingrtoil, 
neither  occupied,  nori^ever  likely  to  be  built  on,  to  one  third  of  its 
chartered  dimensions.  < 

The  present  population  of  Schenectady,  after  its  two  centuries  of 
existence,  does  not  embrace  more  than  6000  persons,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  city  of  the  same  amount  of  inhabitants  in  all  the  state 
that  has  been  ^o  stationary  of  late  years  as  this.  It  was  btagned 
down  by  the  Indians  in  1690,  and  suffered  considerable  injury  by 
a  large  fire  in  1819,  since  which  the  buildings  have  assumed  a 
more  modem  appearance  than  those  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers,  of 
which  the  town  was  before  chiefly  composed. 

There  is  a  Lyceum  in  the  city,  of  a  curiously-mixed  Gotl^c  ar- 


chitecture, but  the  principal  establishment  here  is  Union  College, 
the  president  of  which,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  was  the  companion  of 
our  journey  from  Albany  to  Schenectady.  This  establishment  is 
built  on  an  eminence  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  of  which  and  of 
the  Mohawk  River  it  commands  a  fine  view.  The  expense  of  its 
erection  and  furniture,  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  of  educa- 
tion, has  cost  upward  of  300,000  dollars  or  60,000/.,  the  funds  for 
which  were  partly  advanced  by  the  state,  and  partly  raised  by  lot- 
teries for  that  purpose,  authorized  by  the  state.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  College  exceeds  200 ;  and  the  expense  of  each  stu- 
dent, including  all  charges,  is  about  150  dollars  or  30/.  per  annum. 
Its  religious  and  literary  character  ranks  high  among  the^blic 
institutions  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  consequently  very  popular  with 
the  community. 

As  the  railroad  for  Utica  and  the  West  branches  off  from  this 
place,  while  that  for  Ballston  and  Saratoga  goes  on  to  the  North, 
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yre  had  to  change  our  cars,  and  found  the  fadlities  for  this  quite  as 
great  as  in  any  similar  establishment  in  England.  By  this  train, 
"which  travelled  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  former,  twenty  miles 
in  the  hour,  we  reached  our  destination  about  eleven  o'clock ;  and 
finding  Mr.  Delavan  waiting  for  us  with  a  carriage,  we  were  taken 
by  him  to  his  farm  at  Ballston  Centre,  and  were  cordially  welcomed 
by  his  amiable  wife  s^pd  himself  as  to  our  own  home. 

W^  remained  at  this  agreeable  and  happy  abode  for  about  ten 
days,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  most  delightful  weather,  pleasant 
rides  and  walks,  books,  occasional  visiters,  and  frank-hearted  and 
inlliligent  entertainers,  full  of  elevated  thoughts  and  benevolent 
Seelings,  and  never  more  happy  than  while  projecting  plans  and  in- 
dulging hopes  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  society. 

Mr.  Delavan  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  commence  the  great' 
work  of  temperance  reform  in  America,  and  had  devoted  about 
seven  years  of  active  service  to  the  editorship  of  the  Temperance 
Intelligencer  and  Recorder,  published  at  Albany.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  had  expended,  from  his  own  private  purse,  upward  of 
fiO,000  dollars  or  10,000/.  sterling  in  support  of  die  cause ;  and,  on 
resigning  his  situation  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Temperance  Society  in  1836,  he  presented  the  funds  with  a  do- 
nation of  10,000  dollars  more,  to  be  expended  in  establishing  agen- 
cies for  promoting  temperance  within  the  State  of  New-York  alone. 
During  ouir  stay  nere  he  had  been  called  off  to  Philadelphia,  to 
meet  his  colleagues  or  brother  members  of  the  American  Temper- 
ance Union,  some  of  whom  came  from  Virginia,  others  from  Mary- 
land, and  others  from  equally  distant  points  of  the  country,  to  con- 
fer together  on  a  plan  for  extending  the  benefit  of  their  labours  to 
Europe,  for  placing  some  temperance  documents  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  emigrants  leaving  England  and  elsewhere  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  bringing  some  plan  to  bear  on  the  numerous  class 
€ngaged  in  steam-navieation  on  the  Western  rivers  of  America* 

General  Cocke,  of  Virginia,  an  eminent  philanthropist  and  dis* 
tinguished  public  man,  charged  himself  with  the  execution  of  the 
latter  du^ ;  as  his  position,  as  president  of  the  board  of  internal 
improlBemehts  in  Virginia,  where  they  were  opening  a  canal  naviga^ 
tion  dt  200  miles,  with  railroads  to  continue  the  line  on  to  the 
Misrisstppi,  would  afford  him  great  advantages  in  the  exercise  of 
his  influence  on  this  mat  work,  and,  through  it,  to  reach  the  steam- 
navigation  of  the  Vfes^;  while  Mr.  Delavan,  whose  previous  rea- 
dence  in  England,  and  whose  active  habits  of  business  and  exten- 
site  connexions  m  Europe,  seemed  to  fit  him  for  that  branch  of 
operations,  had  charged  himself  with  the  execution  of  the  former. 

Mr.  Delavan  proposed,  therefore,  leaving  this  for  England  with 
his  family  in  September  next,  to  carr^  forward  the  plan  proposecf. 
With  this  vielv  he  had  drawn  .up  a  circular,  addressed  to  the  emi- 
grants leaving  Europe,  and  intended  to  form  depots  at  all  the  sea- 
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ports  from  which  emigrants  embarked,  where,  under  the  dh'ection 
of  appointed  agents,  this  circular  should  be  printed  in  all  the  re- 
quisite languages,  English,  Irish,  German,  and  French,  and  a  copy 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  emigrant  at  the  moment  of  his  em- 
barking, pointing  out  the  safest  and  the  best  course  for  his  future 
conduct  to  ensure  success  to  his  labours  in  this  country*  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  purposed  organizing  a  commj^tee  of  infiuentia]  gen- 
tlemen in  England,  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before 
the  British  public,  through  the  press,  the  history  of  the  great  im- 
provements accomplished  in  America  by  means  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation;  and  to  devote  a  year  in  time,  and  10,000  dollars  in 
money,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object  of  pure  and  dis- 
interested benevolence  towards  his  fellow-beings. 

During  our  stay  at  Mr.  Delavan's  we  had  an  opportunity  of  vis- 
iting many  of  the  neij^hbouring  farmers,  and  receiving  visits  from 
others,  with  their  families,  as  well  as  of  inspecting  the  condition  of 
their  farms,  and  becommg  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
farm-labourers;  for  we  were  now  entirely  in  the  country,  several 
miles  from  any  town,  and  among  people  wholly  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural life. 

In  the  general  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  Eng- 
land is  far  superior  to  America.  The  great  perfection  to  whidi 
every  kind  of  cultivation  has  there  attained,  the  noble  mansions  of 
the  wealthy  gentry,  the  fine  parks  and  lawns,  the  beautiful  hedge- 
row fences,  the  substantial  stone  farmhouses  and  outbuildings, 
and  the  excellent  roads  and  conveyances  which  are  seen  in  almost 
every  part  of  England,  are  not  to  be  found  here.  But  though,  in 
these  outward  appearances,  American  farming  districts  are  inferior 
to  Enfflish,  yet  m  all  substantial  realities  the  superiority  is  on  the 
side  of  America. 

The  occupier  of  a  farm,  whether  large  or  small,  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  owner  of  the  land  he  cultivates;  and,  therefore,  all  the 
disagreeable  differences  between  landlords  and  tenants,  with  the 
vexations  of  the  game-laws,  the  authori^  of  country  squires  and 
clerical  magistrates,  so  fertile  a  source  of  annoyance  in  England, 
are  here  unknown.  There  being  no  tithes,  great  or  small,'  for  the 
support  of  a  State  cler^,  all  that  large  class  of  evils  growing  out 
of  tithe  disputes  and  tithe  compositions  are  here  also  unheard  of. 
The  labourers  being  fewer  than  are  required,  and  wages  being 
high,  there  are  ndmer  paupers  nor  poor-rates,  and  neither  work- 
houses ncnr  jails  are  required  for  the  country  population,  since  abun- 
dance of  work  and  good  pay  prevent  poverty,  and  take  away  ^ 
temptation  to  dishonesty.  There  being  no  ranks  or  orders  such  as 
the  esquire  and  the  baronet,  the  baron  and  the  earl,  the  marquis 
^d  the  duke,  each  to  compete  with  and  outvie  the  other  in  out- 
ward splendour,  which  too  often  leads  to  inward  embarrassment,  as 
in  England,  the  country  residents  are  free  from  that  foolidi  amU- 
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tion  wbich  derours  the  substance  of  too  many  at  home ;  and  all 
those  idle  disputes  and  distinctions  about  old  families  and  new  ones, 
people  of  high  birth  and  people  of  low,  country  families  and  stran- 
gers, which  so  perplex  the  good  people  of  England  when  a  county 
meeting  or  a  county  ball  takes  place,  so  as  to  set  persons  in  their 
right  places,  to  admit  some,  exclude  others,  and  so  on,  are  here 
happily  unthought  of.  The  consequence  is,  that,  with  more  sources 
of  pleasure  and  few  sources  of  dissatisfaction,  the  American  coim- 
try  gentry  and  farmers  are  much  better  off  and  much  happier  than 
the  same  class  of  people  in  England.  No  corn-laws  exist  to  vex 
the  landowner  with  a  fear  of  their  abolition ;  no  non-payment  of 
rents  and  abatements  to  tenants  are  ever  heard  of,  for  landlord 
and  tenant  are  here  merged  in  one*  No  distraint  for  tithes  or 
writs  of  ejectment  ever  occur ;  and,  in  short,  scarcely  anything 
ever  happens  to  rufSe  the  serenity  of  a  country  life  in  the  well-^et* 
tied  parts  of  America. 

The  greatest  difference  of  all,  however,  between  the  agricultu- 
ral population  of  England  and  those  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
seen  in  their  relative  degrees  of  intelligence.  In  England,  no  one, 
I  presume,  will  deny  the  fact  of  the  farmers  and  farm-labourers  be- 
ing among  the  least  intelligent  and  most  uneducated  portion  of  the 
population.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  best  informed.  A  great  number  of  the  occupiers  of  farms 
are  persons  who,  having  been  successful  in  business  in  cities,  have 
retired  at  an  early  period  of  life,  bought  an  estate,  take  a  delight 
in  cultivating  it  on  their  own  account  tor  income,  and  as  from  sev- 
en to  ten  per  cent  is  realized  on  farming  capital  where  carefully 
attended  to,  it  is  at  once  a  safe  and  profitable  investment 

These  gentlemen,  having  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  Uttle  parish  busi- 
ness to  occupy  them,  and  a  taste  for  books  and  love  of  information, 
read  a  great  deal  more  than  the  busy  inhabitants  of  commercial 
cities,  and  have  the  power  of  exercising  their  judgment  and  reflec- 
tion more  free  from  the  bias  of  party  views  and  sectarian  feelings 
than  those  who  live  in  large  communities.  Their  previous  educa- 1 
tion  and  ample  means  dispose  others  also  to  works  of  benevolence; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  while  their  conversation  is  more  intel- 
ligent and  their  manners  greatly  superior  to  that  of  EngUsh  farm- 
ers generalljr,  they  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time  and  means 
to  the  establishment  and  support  of  Sunday  schools,  district  schools, 
societies  for  mutual  improvement,  country  libraries,  temperance  so- 
cieties, savings'  banks,  and,  in  short,  everything  that  can  elevate 
tfiose  below  uem,  and  make  them  better  and  happier  in  their  sta- 
tions. 

There  are  no  taverns,  as  in  the  market-towns  of  England,  to  ab- 
sorb half  the  profits  made  at  market  by  the  drinkmg  and  carousing 
of  the  buyers  and  sellers,  as  is  the  case  with  English  farmers ;  and 
as  their  mode  of  visiting  and  entertainmg  is  social  and  economical^ 
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families  are  continually  intercbanging  evening  visits  with  each 
other,  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  fruit,  ice-cream,  and  sweetmeats  or 
other  tJelicacies,  but  without  spirits,  wine,  beer,  or  cider ;  retiring 
early,  and  all  coming  or  going  m  vehicles  adapted  to  their  meafis, 
from  gigs  and  phaetons  to  carriages  and  family  wagons,  for  there 
is  neither  tax  nor  duty  on  carriages,  horses,  or  servants,  all  being 
free  to  ride  or  walk,  as  suits  tlieir  pleasure. 

If  the  contrast  is  striking  between  the  English  and  American 
farmer,  it  is  still  more  so  between  the  farm-labourers  of  the  two 
countries.  In  England  it  is  well  known  what  miserable  wages  ag- 
ricultural labourers  receive — 10  to  12  shillings  perhaps  the  aver- 
'  age ;  what  scanty  fare  they  are  obliged  to  subsist  upon — ^flesh  meat 
once  or  twice  a  week,  at  the  utmost ;  and  how  perpetually  they 
stand  in  danger  of  the  workhouse,  vriib  all  their  desire  to  avoid  it, 
with  no  education  themselves,  and  no  desire  to  procure  any  for  their 
children.  Here  there  is  not  a  labourer  on  the  farm  who  receives 
less  than  a  dollar  a  day  or  24  shillings  per  week,  while  many  re- 
ceive more ;  and  those  who  are  permanently  attached  to  the  farm 
have  wages  equal  to  that  throughout  the  year.  Besides  this,  they 
have  as  ^ood  living  at  the  farmhouse  as  prosperous  tradesmen  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  life  enjoy  in  England ;  three  substantial  meals 
a  day,  and  in  hay  and  harvest  time  four,  with  abundance  and  vari- 
ety at  each.  At  the  same  time  they  enjoy  the  advantages  of  ex- 
cellent schools  for  the  almost  gratuitous  education  of  their  children, 
neat  little  cottages  for  themselves  and  wives  to  live  in,  a  little  plot 
of  ground  for  gardening,  and  privileges  in  great  number. 

The  consequence  is,  Uiat  the  farm-labourers  and  their  families 
are  well  fed,  well  dressed,  well  educated  in  all  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  knowledjge,  intelligent  in  conversation,  agreeable  in  man- 
ners, and  as  superior  to  the  corresponding  class  of  farm-labourers  in 
England  as  all  these  advantages  can  indicate.  There  are  no  beer- 
shops,  at  which  they  spend  their  substance;  no  haunts  of  vice  and 
debauchery,  at  which  they  concoct  the  plans  of  the  poacher,  the 
smuggler,  or  the  robber,  to  make  up  by  illicit  gains  the  deficiencies 
of  honest  industry ;  and,  consequently,  no  need  of  prosecutions  at 
the  sessions,  with  all  the  array  of  constables,  police,  magistracy, 
and  treadmills,  to  punish  them  and  keep  them  m  order.  Nobody 
talks  or  even  appears  to  think  of  housebreakers,  and  dwellings  at 
distances  of  miles  apart  from  neighbours  are  often  left  without  the 
doors  being  locked  or  bolted,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  all  night 
long. 

If  the  surplus  population  of  Britain,  who  cannot  obtain  adequate 
remuneration  for  their  labour  at  home,  could  but  be  prevailed  upoa 
to  transport  themselves  at  once  to  this  country,  and  seek  for  em- 
ployment where  it  is  best  found  on  their  arrival,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  to  their  full  extent,  the  benefits  that  would  result  to  both 
countries,  but,  above  all»  to  the  parties  emigrating.    Here  millions 
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of  acreSy  now  lying  untouched,  would  be  broiu|ht  iftto  cultiyation, 
and  the  wealth  of  Uie  country  increased,  whileijQ|^  spread  of  dwell- 
ings and  population,  the  increase  of  towns  and  cities,  the  opening 
of  railroMls  and  canals,  would  send  America  a  century  forward  in 
all  that  is-desirable. 

In  England  the  effect  would  be  felt,  first  by  a  rise  inth^wages 
and  an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  those  who  remained  at 
home;  next,  in  the  increased  demand  for  British  manufactures, 
which  the  increased  population  of  America  would  create;  and, 
lastly,  by  the  strengthenmg  of  those  ties  of  kindred  and  connexion 
between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  which  would  make  all 
their  friendly  relations  stronger  and  stronger,  and  make  future  wars 
between  them  more  and  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
^  The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  emigrants  then^lves 
would  be  as  great  and  as  certain  as  that  of  the  two  countries,  if 
tlit^^ pursued  a  right  course;  and  that,  with  good  advice  and 
proper  .tegulations,  could  almost  be  ensured.  ^  At  present,  as  soon 
as  they  land  in  the  seaport  town,  they  are  beset  with  as  many  har- 
pies as  surround  the  unhappy  sailor  when  he  first  touches  the  shore, 
especially  by  the  keepers  of  low  taverns  and  dramshops.  By  them 
they  are  decoyed  to  ^dr  houses,  made  drunk  imder  a  pretext  of  a 
welcome  and  hospitality,  their  money  taken  from  them  if  they  have 
any,  and,*  if  they  have  not,  a  debt  for  board  and  drink  contracted 
against  them.  They  then  roam  about  the  city  in  search  of  em- 
pioyibent,  where  little  or  none  is  to  be  had ;  they  become  inspired 
with  a  distaste  for  the  country,  where  alone  a  sure  and  certain  har- 
vest of  reward  awaits  them;  and,  like  the  moth,  which  lingers 
around  the  flame  until  consumed  by  what  dazzles  it,  they  hang 
about  the  skirts  of  the  cities  and  the  grogshops  till  their  poverty 
tempts  them  to  crime,  when  they  become  me  inmates  .c^  the  poor- 
house  or  the  prison,  and  there  end  their  days  in  negloct  and  misery. 

It  is  ascertained  as  a  fact  that  more  than  one  mird  of  the  emi- 
grants from  Europe  die  within  the  first  three  years  of  their  residence 
m  this  country,  though  they  generally  come  out  in  the  full  vigour 
of  life ;  and  of  the  whole  number  there  is  not  one  out  of  50  whose 
death  is  not  actually  caused  or  greatly  hastened  by  intemperance* 
A  very  instructive  document  on  this  subject  came  into  my  possession 
while  at  Mr.  Delavan's,  taken  from  the  Temperance  Recorder  for 
November,  1832,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  testified  by  the  signa- 
tures of  nine  of  the  principal  medical  officers  of  the  state.  It  shows 
that,  out  of  336  deaths  from  cholera  which  took  place  in  Albany 
in  the  summer  of  1632,  omitting  all  under  16  years  of  age,  13o 
were  foreigners  and  mostly  emigrants,  of  which  no  less  tli^n  108 
were  Irish,  15  English,  four  Scotch,  two  Wdsh,  eight  German,  and 
one  French ;  and  of  these  the  greatest  number  were  the  victims  of 
intemperance,  there  being.no  less  than  140  who  were  hard  drink- 
ei8|  65  who  drank  freely,  131  who  drank  moderately  but  habitu- 
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ally,  while  of  the  strictly  temperate  there  were  only  Bye,  and  of 
members  of  temperance  sooietics  only  two.  Of  the  ages  from  20 
to  40  there  were  189,  and  above  40  there  were  147.  The  whole 
population  of  Albany  was  at  this  time  about  26,000,  and  the  mem* 
bers  of  temperance  societies  about  5000,  out  of  which  only  two  in- 
dividuals died,  while  138  emigrants,  mostly  intemperate,  perished. 
As  a  contrast  to  this  melancholy  picture,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  in  the  farmbg  district  in  and  around  this  spot,  Ballston  Cen- 
tre, where,  from  the  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Delavan  and  the 
spread  of  the  temperance  publications,  the  practice  of  total  absti- 
nence from  all  that  can  intoxicate  is  nearly  universal,  the  health 
and  longevity  of  the  population  are  greater  than  in  any  part  of  the 
country ;  the  deaths  do  not  reach  two  per  cent  per  annum,  varying 
between  one  and  six  tenths  and  one  and  eight  tenths;  the  agQS 
extend  to  80  and  90  ordinarily ;  and,  by  the  latest  examination  of 
the  labouring  people,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  only  43(kie 
on  in  1152  receiving  pecuniary  relief  as  being  unable  to  subsist 


}n  Mr.  Delavan's  own  farm  there  was  scarcely  a  labourer  who 
had  not  money  placed  out  at  interest ;  his  coachman,  cook,  and 
house-servants  had  several  hundred  dollars  each  accumulating  in 
the  savings'  bank,  and  additions  made  to  this  from  the  surplus  of 
their  wages  every  year.  The  gardener  and  farm-servants  were  in 
the  same  prosperous  condition,  and  had,  moreover,  small  plots  of 
land  of  which  they  were  the  ownersJ^  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  district,  the  farmers,  to  a  man,  refuse  to  sell  their  grain  for  dis- 
tillation or  for  malting ;  while  all  the  produce  of  their  orchards, 
which  is  considerable,  is  devoted  to  the  fattening  of  cattle  instead 
of  the  making  of  cider :  and,  besides  the  great  moral  good  thus  ef- 
fected in  withholding  the  supplies  of  these  materials  for  conversion 
into  intoxicating  drinks,  they  happily  find  themselves  benefited 
rather  than  injured,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  by  their  present  appro- 
priation. 

The  Sabbath  we  passed  at  Ballston  Centre  offered  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  liberal  institutions  and  temperate  habits 
on  the  condition  of  domestics,  and  the  relative  position  of  masters 
and  servants.  Though  there  are  no  parish  churches,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  understand  that  term  in  England,  there  are  sufiBcient 
places  of  worship  for  all  who  desire  to  attend  them,  including  Pres- 
byterian, Episcopalian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist,  which  are  £e  four 
most  numerous  denominations  of  Christians  here.  These  churches 
(for  all  places  of  worship  are  so  called,  and  the  term  chapel  is  never 
used)  are  placed  at  convenient  distances,  and  generally  with  refer- 
ence to  centrality  among  the  worshippers  frequenting  them ;  but, 
while  they  are  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  some  of  the  farow 
houses,  they  are  six  and  seven  miles  from  others. 

No  distance  and  no  weather,  however,  prevent  a  general  good 
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atttendanee,  as  every  family  has  one  or  more  Tdudes,  open  or  got* 
eredy  and  abundance  of  horses,  by  which  the  whole  family,  servants 
and  all,  are  easily  conveyed  to  the  church.  Those  who  live  near 
return  from  the  morning  service  to  dinner  at  half  past  twelve,  and 
go  to  church  again  at  one ;  but  those  who  live  at  a  distance  gen- 
erally bring  a  cold  dinner  with  them ;  and  in  the  interval  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  service,  partake  of  it  on  the  grass  in 
the  neighbouring  grounds  if  the  weather  be  fine,  or  at  the  nearest 
inn  or  house  of  accommodation  if  the  weather  b  bad.  Some  oi 
the  wagons  bring  20  and  30  persona  of  the  same  farm  to  church, 
for  none  remain  at  home,  and  all  are  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equal- 
ity in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileg;es  for  that  day. 

From  Mr.  Delavan's  residence,  which  in  England  would  be  call- 
ed a  ^^  country  seat"  rather  than  a  farmhouse,  as  it  has  all  the  ele- 
gances of  a  gentleman's  abode,  and  its  occupier  is  a  man  of  fortune, 
the  vehicle  which  conveyed  the  family  to  church  was  called  '*  the 
Steamboat,''  from  its  great  length,  though  drawn  on  four  wheels 
and  by  a  pair  of  horses.  In  it  were  seats  for  sixteen  persons ;  and 
in  the  same  vehicle  the  family  and  guests,  or  visiters,  and  all  the 
servants,  without  distinction,  drove  to  church  in  the  forenoon,  re- 
turned to  a  cold  dinner  at  half  past  twelve,  repaired  agam  to 
church  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  die  house-servants  and  farm-la<« 
bourers,  after  tea,  which  was  taken  at  four,  set  out  on  foot  to  walk 
to  the  Sunday-school,  and  attend  evening  worship  again  after  this* 
Amid  this  devotion  of  their  whole  attention  to  religious  duties,  and 
complete  freedom  from  labour  of  all  kinds,  there  was  no  gloom,  no 
discomfort,  and  no  appearance  of  weariness,  but  as  much  of  cheer- 
ful enjoyment  visible  in  the  countenances  and  conduct  of  all,  aa 
could  residt  only  from  the  occupation  being  such  as  both  the  will 
and  the  heart  approved.  Without  the  slightest  wish  to  prevent  the 
freest  exercise  of  individual  opmion  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, I  could  not  but  wish  that  the  mingling  of  the  devout,  the 
healthy,  and  the  cheerfol,  which  I  witn^ed  on  the  first  Sunday 
that  I  had  passed  amone  the  rural  population  of  America,  could  be 
substituted  for  the  idle,  dissipated,  and  intemperate  manner  in  which 
it  is  too  often  passed  by  the  rural  as  well  as  by  the  civic  popula- 
tion of  my  natve  land. 

America  is,  however,  a  country  of  contrasts,  where  most  things 
appear  to  be  in  extremes ;  where  me  good  are  better,  and  where  the 
bad  are  worse,  than  the  same  classes  are  in  England.  During  our 
stay  at  Ballston  Centre,  we  heard  the  details  of  a  case  of  depravity 
and  corruption  such  as  we  could  hardly  believe  possible  in  con- 
nexion with  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  State,  and  which  I 
diould  certainlv  have  thought  to  be  a  misrepresentation,  if  it  had 
not  received  ail  the  authenticity  which  the  process  of  a  court  of 
justice  could  afford  it  , 

A  practice  exists  in  the  State  capitals  of  the  country,  called  '^  lob- 
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byin^,"  which  consists  in  this :  A  certain  number  of  agents,  selected 
for  their  skill  and  experience  in  the  arts  of  deludmg,  persuadingi 
and  bribing  the  members,  are  employed  by  public  companies  and 
private  individuals  vrho  have  bills  before  the  Legislature  which 
they  are  anxious  to  get  passed.  These  persons  attend  the  lobby 
of  the  House  daily,  talk  with  members,  form  parties,  invite  them  to 
dinners  and  suppers,  and  having,  besides  their  daily  pay,  a  good 
sum  of  money  given  them  to  cover  these  expenses,  they  usually 
succeed  in  corrupting  a  sufficient  number  of  the  members  to  efieet 
their  purpose,  though  occasionally,  of  course,  they  fail  In  one  of 
these  instances,  the  parties  employing  a  Mr.  Hillyer,  of  New-York, 
as  a  ''  lobbier,"  to  promote  the  passing  of  a  bill  through  the  Tren- 
ton Legislature,  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  to  incorporate  the  Ber- 
gen Port  Company,  refused  to  pay  him  the  sum  he  demanded 
for  his  services,  which  was  2220  dollars,  upon  which  he  brought 
his  action  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  to  recover  the  same. 

On  this  trial  a  full  development  of  this  practice  of  ^^obbying" 
was  made,  bv  which  it  appeared  that  it  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  that  terrapin  and  oyster  suppers  and  Champagne  were 
amone  the  most  effective  means  of  persuasion  used  with  members 
to  mak^  them  look  favourably  on  measures  submitted  to  their  in- 
Testigation  and  decision.  The  trial  is  altogether  so  curious  a  chap- 
ter in  the  domestic  history  of  America,  that  I  have  ^ven  it  a  place 
at  full  length  in  the  Appendix,  believing,  as  I  do,  mat  such  public 
and  authentic  documents  as  these  throw  more  U^ht  on  the  actual 
condition  of  a  country — and  I  am,  too,  happy  to  mclude  the  docu- 
ments of  a  favourable  nature  also,  of  which  there  are  many-^than 
any  mere  descriptions,  of  the  state  of  manners  by  a  stranger ;  be- 
cause these  &t  portraits  of  their  own  characters,  drawn  by  their 
own  hands,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  complained  of  as  the  calum- 
nies of  a  foreigner.* 

At  the  same  time  that  this  disclosure  places  the  character  of  such 
of  the  State  legislators  of  America  as  are  thus  operated  upon  in 
a  very  unfavourable  point  of  view,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
the  history  of  the  East  India  Companv,  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  other  public  corporations  in  England,  the  wholesale  bribeiy 
practised  by  them  to  secure  the  votes  of  members  in  the  Britii^ 
Parliament,  peers  as  well  as  commoners,  and  sometimes  even  roy- 
rity  itself,  was  as  flagrantly  corrupt  as  anything  that  the  annals  of 
any  countrv  could  pi^uce.  The  whole  business  of  the  old  Parlia- 
ment, in  me  borough-influence  times,  was  conducted  mainly  by 
bribery  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  their  adherents  in  places,  con- 
tracts, and  benefits  of  one  kmd  or  another.  And  in  the  bubble- 
year  of  1825,  when  speculating  companies  started  up  in  every  cor- 
ner, and  Parhament  was  applied  to  tor  legislative  sanction  to  their 
undertakings,  it  is  weU  known  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
«  See  Appendix,  No.  IL 
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of  ways  and  means  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  several 
other  members,  were  detected  in  acts  of  the  grossest  corruption,  by 
receiving  shares  in  companies  without  payment,  on  condition  of 
llieir  giving  their  parliamentary  support  to  bills  for  their  mcorpora- 
tion.  • 

Similar  practices,  better  concealed,  no  doubly  exist  in  the  British 
Parliament  to  the  present  day,  where,  in  the  various  ndboads,  har- 
bours, canals,  and  other  puldic  undertaking  requiring  parliament- 
ary sanction  by  bills  or  acts  of  incorporation,  the  prices  paid  for 
property  to  members  or  friends  of  members,  tlurough  whose  estates 
such  works  are  to  pass,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  shares  to  members 
acting  on  committees  and  advocating  the  measures,  are  so  shaped 
as  to  oe  in  reality  bribes  or  premiums  given  for  services  thus  ren- 
dered. Add  to  this  that  the  whole  system  of  our  political  and 
municipal  election,  m  the  older  cities  and  boroughs,  is  one  of  the 
grossest  bribenr  and  corruption  throughout,  and  we  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  hold  up  the  American  State  Legislatures  to  odium  for 
Hits  practice  of  **  lobbying,''  without  coupfii^  England  in  the  same 
sentence  of  condemnation  for  her  bribery  and  corruption  on  a  mucb 
larger  scale.  To  this  jobt  sentence  of  reprobation  for  both  I  most 
wimngly  consent,  as  what  is  wrong  in  the  one  cannot  posdbhjr  be 
right  m  the  other. 

After  passing  a  most  agreeable  fortnight  at  Mr.  Delavan's,  his 
family  accompanied  us  in  our  visit  to  Saratoga  Springs,  for  which 
we  set  out  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  July.  On  our  way  we  passed 
tibrough  Ballston  Spa,  a  pretty  village  seated  in  a  valley,  with  pic- 
turesque irregularis  of  hill  and  dale,  and  watered  bjr  a  river  witii 
the  fine  sonorous  Indian  name  of  Kyaderosseras.  Like  Saratoga, 
Ballston  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  was  once  much 
frequented  bv  invalids  and  people  of  fashion  in  the  season.  But  it 
has  of  late  been  deserted  for  Saratoga;  for,  as  not  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  visiters  to  either  need  any  mmeral  waters,  but  come 
duefly  for  recreation  and  amusement,  they  follow  the  stream  of 
fadiion,  and  where  the  greatest  number  at  any  time  congregate, 
there  tiie  majority  of  visiters  flock  after  them,  till  the  one  place  ab- 
sorbs the  whole,  and  leaves  the  other  deserted. 

Ballston  is  an  incorporated  village,  under  a  board  of  trustees, 
elected  annually  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  about  1200  in  num- 
ber. The  courthouse  for  the  county  of  Saratoga  is  also  here ;  and 
there  are  three  churches,  several  l^^rge  hotels,  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper published  in  the  village.  Tnere  are  several  ^ring^s,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  original  Ballston  Spa,  the  Washin^on 
Spring,  the  Sans  Soud  Spring,  Louis  Spring,  and  the  Park  Spnn^. 
lie  waters  of  all  these  do  not  differ  much  fit)m  each  other,  their 
prindpal  ingredients  being  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  car- 
Donate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  ma£;nesia,  and  carbonate  of  ircm.  The 
irindpal  hotels  will  accommodate  about  400  persons,  and  there 
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are  many  priTate  boarding-hous^  for  invalids.  The  environs  of 
Ballston  furnish  many  agreeable  rides^  and  the  River  Kyaderosseras 
affords  excellent  fishmg  for  trout 

From  BaUston  to  Saratoga  Springs  is  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles,  through  a  generally  level  country,  with  the  second  growth 
of  wood  thicldy  bordering  the  sandy  roads,  but  with  occasional  fine 
vievm  of  the  hills  and  mountains  in  the  distance. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Arrival  and  SUy  at  Saraton  Springs.— History  of  the  firat  Settlement  of  the  Spot— 
Conveyance  or  Lands  by  Indian  ChieA.— Progressive  Increase  of  the  Settlement. — 
Origin  of  the  Popularity  of  the  Springs.— Buildinjg  of  the  principal  Hotels.— Sitoatioa 
ana  Appearance  of  Saratoga.— Cfharactoristics  ot  the  principal  Houses. —Interesting 
Spots  in  the  Environs.- Ghymical  Analysis  of  the  Waters.— Chief  Attraction  to  Vis- 
iters at  Saratoga.— Great  Variety  of  Character  for  Observation.— Elegance  of  the 
Men  and  Beauty  of  the  Women.— Deficiency  of  Females  m  Expression  and  Passion. 
—Difference  of  Youth  and  Age  in  the  Men  —American  Authonty  for  Decency  of 
Manners.— Freedom  of  Intercourse  with  the  Young  of  both  Sexes.— Rootme  of  a  Day 
at  Saratoga.— Ordsr  and  Succession  of  Meals  and  Intervals.— American  Sketch  of 
the  American  Character.— EveningAmusements.— Hops,  Balls,  and  Concerts.— Spe- 
cimen of  two  American  **  Popular  Discourses."— Imitations  of  the  *'  Diary  of  a  Phy- 
sician.*'—Discourse  on  the  Nursery  Tale  of  "  Cock  Robin.**— General  Opinions  ex- 
pressed on  this  Performance. 

We  arrived  at  Saratoga  about  one  o'clock,  and,  having  previously 
engaged  apartments  at  the  Union  Hall,  we  soon  found  ourselves 
amid  the  bustle  of  a  large  party  of  more  than  200  persons,  prom* 
enading  the  drawing-rooms  and  piazzas  of  the  hotel,  waiting  for 
the  approaching  hour  of  dinner,  which  was  two  o'clock;  and,  ta- 
king our  seats  at  the  table,  we  were  soon  recognised  by  many  whom 
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we  had  met  in  different  parts  of  the  Union^  and  found  ouradrea 
more  at  home  than  we  had  anticipated. 

We  remained  at  Saratoga  ahout  ten  days,  and  dorine  that  pe^ 
nody  the  weather  heing  fine,  though  very  warm,  we  ma&  Tisit»  to 
each  of  the  large  hotSs  hMdes  our  own,  having  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances at  each ;  we  saw  all  the  varietv  of  entertainments  whidi 
liere,  as  at  most  watering-places,  form  the  chief  business  of  life  with 
those  who  frequent  them,  and  we  made  some  pleasant  excursions 
in  the  ndghbourhood,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  form  a  tolerablj 
fair  estimate  of  the  place  and  its  visiters ;  and  as  it  is  m  many  le* 
spects  singular,  and  unlike  any  other  rendezvous  of  fashion  in  the 
United  States,  some  account  of  it  may  be  acceptable. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  whites  in  the  spot  where  Saratoga  now 
stands,  arose  out  of  a  grant  of  lands  made  here  by  two  lodum 
chieis  of  the  Mohawk  ti{be,  to  David  Schuyler  and  Robert  Living- 
ston,  both  of  Albany,  the  srant  bearing  date  the  12th  of  Angus!, 
1702,  being  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Indian 
name  for  ue  spot  was  then  Sah-rah-ka,  or  the  **  side  of  the  hill," 
which  correctly  enough  indicates  its  position.  This  was  converted 
by  die  settleis  into  Sarnogh-to-ge,  and  afterward  to  Sor-oc-to-ga» 
from  whence  the  transition  was  very  slight  to  Saratoga,  the  name 
it  now  bears.  The  conveyance  was  legwy  made  ^  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  divers  goods,"  and  a  few  years  afterward  the  whob 
tract  was  reconv^ed  to  other  purchasers  for  *^  the  sum  of  901.  m 
Ml  satisfaction  for  all  that  tract  of  land  situated,  lying,  and  being 
in  the  county  of  Albany,  called  Kyaderosseras,  alias  Queensbor* 
ough." 

The  first  settlement  was  not  effected  till  1715,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod till  1747  litde  is  known  of  its  history ;  but  it  was  then  the 
subject  of  a  hostile  attack  on  tiie  part  of  the  Indians,  when  the 
small  town  was  burned  and  about  thirty  families  massacred. 

In  1755  a  fort  was  commenced  called  Fort  Edward,  from  whence 
a  road  was  cut  to  Lake  George,  north  of  it  about  30  miles,  where 
Fort  WiUiam  Henry  was  erected ;  and  in  1759,  General  Amherst 
having  passed  up  the  Hudson,  and  by  this  lake  to  Canada,  put  the 
country  mto  such  a  state  of  securitv  as  to  mduce  a  great  increase  of 
settlers,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mo- 
.hawk  rivers ;  while  the  nunters  among  the  Indian  tribes  resorted  to 
this  spot  as  a  favourite  watering-place,  the  abundance  of  the  springs 
sdl  along  the  valley  occasioning  it  to  be  much  frequented  by  deer 
and  other  game. 

The  foUowing  is  related  as  the  circumstance  which  first  gave 
celebrity  to  the  waters  of  Saratoga.  Sir  William  Johnson,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  British  army,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  defence  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  had  been  permitted  to  retire  from  the  army 
and  to  reside  at  Johnstown,  a  place  westward  of  Saratoga  about 
2Q  mileS;  as  agent  for  the  Indians.    Being  much  indisposed,  and 
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bebg  a  great  farourile  with  the  IndtanSi  they  penuaded  him  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  Sprines,  to  which  he  assented,  and  he  was 
borae  on  a  litter  carried  by  me  Indians  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way.  He  remained  here  several  days,  being  supplied  with  game 
by  the  hunters  of  the  friendly  tribe,  all  of  them  drmldng  largely  of 
the  only  mineral  spring  then  open;  called  High  Rock  Spring,  till 
they  became  so  fond  ofthe  water  as  to  use  it  to  excess  for  mere  en* 
joyment  In  the  end,  Sir  A^lliam  was  so  entirely  recovered  from 
bis  illness  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  walk  2ul  the  way  home 
(a  distance  of  30  miles)  on  foot;  and  the  fame  of  ibis  cure  spreM 
80  rapidly  through  &e  country,  that  from  this  period  the  springs 
grew  into  greater  celebrity  every  year. 

'  It  was  in  1792  that  the  second  spring  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
John  Taylor  Oilman,  of  New-Hampshire,  subsequently  a  governor 
of  that  state,  and  at  that  time  a  member  ^f  Congress.  It  was  this 
which  caused  it  to  be  called  the  *^  Congress  Spring ;"  and  of  this 
there  is  fifty  times  the  quantity  drank  that  there  is  of  any  other. 

In  1800  the  first  large  hotel  was  built,  under  the  name  of  Union 
HalL  In  1812  this  was  followed  by  a  still  larger  house,  called 
4he  Congress  Hall.  In  1819  the  Pavilion,  another  large  hotel, 
was  erected,  and,  lastly,  in  1824,  the  United  States  Hotel,  larger 
und  more  commodious  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  was  opened* 
In  1827  the  villa^  was  mcorporated  by  an  act  ofthe  Legislature, 
and  it  then  contamed  about  300  dwelling-houses  and  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  five  places  of  public  worship,  since  which  it  has 
'been  constantly  on  the  mcrease. 

The  situation  of  the  village  is  prettv,  lying  generally  in  a  valley, 
but  with  sui&cient  undulation  of  surface  in  and  near  it  to  make  it 
▼ery  picturesciue,  and  the  views  it  presents  from  the  neighbouring 
bills  are  varied  and  agreeable.  Like  most  of  the  American  vil- 
lages  we  had  yet  seen,  the  main  street  is  of  ^at  breadth — 140 
feet  at  least,  and  the  length  of  it  is  about  a  mile.  The  shops  and 
private  dwellings  are  small,  while  the  large  hotels  look  the  larger 
by  the  contrast 

Of  these  hotels  the  Congress  Hall  is  frequented  by  the  most 
fashionable  classes,  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  birth,  con- 
nexion, and  breeding  rather  than  their  wealth ;  and  this  is  conse- 
quently the  aristocratic  or  Whig  house,  in  which  Conservative  doc- 
trines m  politics  and  reli^on  are  most  current  and  most  acceptable. 
The  United  Sta^tes  Hotel  is  more  frequented  by  the  rich  mercantile 
classes,  whose  wealth  makes  their  importance  equal  in  decree^ 
tboudi  differing  m  its  source,  to  that  of  the  more  ^*  ancient  fami- 
lies r  and  this  is  the  Democratic  house.  The  Union  Hall  is  fire- 
quented  chiefly  by  the  clergy  and  religious  families,  by  judges,  pro- 
fessors, and  erave  and  elderly  people  generdly ;  and  this  is  called 
the  religious  house.  The  Pavilion  is  more  miscellaneous  in  its  com- 
pany, and  is  occupied  more  by  persons  who  make  a  short  stay  than 
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by  those  "who  remain  for  any  len^  of  time ;  and  this  is  called  the 
travellers'  house.  The  largest  of  these  will  accommodate  300  per* 
6onS|  and  the  smallest  will  accommodate  200 ;  besides  these,  there 
are  smaller  hotels  and  private  boarding-houses;  and  in  the  whole 
of  them  there  was  estimated  to  be  at  least  3000  strangers,  the  vil- 
lage havmg  at  present  more  company  than  on  any  former  occasion 
that  can  be  remembered. 

The  environs  furnish  many  agreeable  excursions,  at  distances 
yaryme  from  four  miles  to  forty.  The  nearest  is  Saratoga  Lake,  a 
beautinil  piece  of  water,  about  nine  miles  long  and  two  m  average 
breadth,  resembling  in  its  character  the  softer  scenery  of  the  lakes 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  especially  the  Lake  of  \^der^ 
mere.  The  battle-^und  of  General  Bui^oyne's  defeat  and  sur- 
render is  within  a  nde  of  two  hours,  and  forms  a  point  of  great  in^ 
terest  with  all  American  patriots.  The  Falls  of  the  Hudson,  of 
which  diere  are  tiiree — ^Baker's  Falls,  Glen's  Falls,  and  Hadley's 
Falls — are  all  withm  twenty  miles  of  Saratoga!  Lake  Greorge  is 
about  thirty  miles,  and  the  richness  of  the  landscape-views  which 
it  presents^  the  transparent  clearness  of  its  water,  and  the  excellent 
sport  of  fishing  with  which  it  abounds,  tend  to  make  this  the  fa-* 
vourite  excursion. 

The  waters  of  Saratoga,  of  which  there  are  now  half  a  dozen 
separate  spring  open,  possess  nearly  the  same  properties  or  qual- 
ities, being  of  Uie  class  called  '^  addulous  saline  chalybeate,"  from 
having  carbonic  add  gas,  salt,  and  iron  m  them  all,  varying  only 
in  the  proportions  of  the  different  substances  which  each  spring  con- 
tains. The  Congress  water,  being  the  most  acidulous  and  saline, 
is  drank  most  copiously,  and  exported  most  lar&;ely  from  hence  to 
every  part  of  the  Union  in  bottles.    It  resembles  in  its  taste  the 
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iSeidlitz  and  Seltzer  waters  of  Germany ;  and,  if  drank  at  tba 
spring  itself,  has  all  the  briskness  of  sodawater. 

From  daylight,  therefore,  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
well  or  fountam,  which  is  enclosed  beneath  a  roof  supported  by  a 
colonnade  of  fluted  wooden  pillars,  is  crowded  with  drinkers,  and 
sotae  are  said  to  take  the  number  of  twenty  tumblers  of  the  water 
before  breakfiast  A  circular  railway,  by  which  two  persons  can 
propel  themselves  round  a  circle  of  about  100  yards^  diameter  in 
an  easv  chair,  is  judiciously  provided  within  the  distance  of  a  short 
walk  m>m  the  spring,  and  the  more  active  among  the  drinkers  re- 
pair to  it  for  exercise,  to  aid  the  effect  of  the  waters.  During  the 
day  the  more  chalybeate  qualities  of  Hamilton  and  Flat  Kodc 
springs  are  taken ;  but  the  general  impression  here  is,  that  every- 
body  drinki  the  waters  to  excess,  and  that  quite  as  many  persons 
are  injured  as  benefited,  from  this  misuse  and  misaj^lication  of 
them. 

The  Congress  water  is  used  in  making  bread  here,  serving  the 
purpose  of  yeast ;  and  die  bread  made  from  it  is  peculiarly  light 
and  agreeable.  The  respiration  of  all  breathing  creatures  is  re* 
markably  afiected  by  their  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  gas 
which  issues  from  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  well.  This  gas 
is  indeed  fatal  to  animals  when  immersed  in  it ;  and  even  fi^es 
and  fro^  though  aquatic  in  their  nature,  live  but  a  short  period 
after  bemg  placed  in  the  water.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  is 
so  little  tSTected  by  that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  that  water 
drawn  up  from  the  well  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  14^  bdow 
2sero  in  the  open  air,  was  found  to  be  60°  of  temp^ature  above 
sero  I  and  when  the  same  experiment  was  tried  with  the  tihermom* 
eter  at  SO'',  the  water  still  stood  at  SO"",  as  before.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  at  the  temperature  of  W,  the  barometer  ran- 
ging at  29.6,  is  1009.7,  the  pure  water  being  1000;  and  for  the 
space  of  20  y«urs,  during  which  repeated  experiments  have  been 
made,  the  specific  gravity  has  not  varied  more  than  one  fifth  of  a 
grain. 

Dr.  Steel,  by  whom  these  experiments  were  tried,  and  whose 
analysis  of  the  waters,  made  during  a  twen^  years'  residence  at 
Saratc^a,  is  r^rded  as  the  best  authority,  mfers,  from  repeated 
examinations,  that  the  spnng  has  its  source  from  a  great  depth  in 
the  earth,  because  it  is  so  Ettle  affected  by  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture, either  of  heat  or  cold,  moisture  or  dryness;  and  also  that  it 
retains  all  its  original  medicinal  properties,  from  its  undergoing  no 
change  in  its  specific  gravity.  It  is  found  to  contain  carbonic  acid» 
soda,  iion»  lime,  magnesia,  muriatic  acid,  potassa,  bromine,  and 
iodme. 

These  are  all  retained  in  the  water  for  exportation,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  letting  down  an  empty  glass  bottle  through  a  square  tube 
which  forms  the  aperture  to  the  fountain,  and,  the  moment  it  is 
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drawn  up»  discharging  a  suflkieiit  quantity  of  the  water  to  cork  k 
well,  which  is  done  instantly  on  the  root.  In  this  state  it  is  srat  to 
all  the  large  dties  of  the  Union ;  and  few  ships  leave  the  American 
ports  without  having  a  supply  of  Congress  water  among  their  cabin 
stores,  it  bebg  everywhere  acceptable  as  a  refreshing  and  agreea* 
Me  beverage,  even  where  its  medicinal  properties  are  not  valued  or 
required,  and  never  being  injurious  unless  taken  to  great  earcess. 

After  all,  however,  the  chief  attraction  of  Saratoga  to  visiters  is 
neither  the  mineral  waters  nor  the  salubrious  climate,  as  these  are 
mere  excuses  for  the  journey  to  nine  tenths  of  the  comers ;  but  the 
great  charm  to  the  vast  majority  is  the  gay  and  ever-changing  ocmi* 
pany  that  is  found  here  from  ail  parts  of  the  Union,  and  especially 
of  the  opulent  classes,  into  which  it  is  the  constant  aim  and  desire 
of  those  who  are  not  opulent  to  get  admitted.  Hundreds  who,  in 
their  own  towns,  could  not  find  admittance  into  the  circles  of  fafih* 
ionable  society  there — ^for  the  rich  and  leading  femilies  of  America 
are  quite  as  exclusive  in  their  coteries  as  the  aristocracy  of  i^g* 
land--come  to  Saratoga,  where,  at  Congress  Hall  or  the  United 
States,  by  the  moderate  payment  of  two  dollars  a  day,  they  may  be 
seated  at  the  same  table,  and  often  side  by  side  with  tiie  flist  fami>^ 
Bes  of  the  country;  promenade  in  the  same  piazza,  lounge  on  the 
sofas  in  the  same  drawine-room,  and  dance  in  the  same  quadrille 
with  the  most  ftdiionable  beaux  and  belles  of* the  land ;  and  thus^ 
for  the  wedr  or.  month  they  may  stay  at  Saratoga,  they  enjoy  all 
tile  advantages  which  their  position  would  make  inaccessible  to 
them  at  home. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  Saratoga  affords  the  best  opportunity 
that  a  stranger  can  enjoy  for  seebg  American  sodety  on  &e  largest 
scale,  and  embradng  me  greatest  variety  of  classes  at  the  same 
time ;  for,  except  the  small  shopkeeper  and  mere  labourer,  every 
other  class  has  its  representative  here.  The  rich  merchant  from. 
New-Orleans,  and  the  wealthy  planter  bom  Arkansas,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee,  with  the  more  haughty  and  more  polished  land- 
owner from  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Virgmia;  the  successful 
specidator  in  real  estate  from  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Michi- 

Si ;  the  rich  capitalist  from  Boston  and  New-York ;  the  grave 
aker  fitim  Providence  and  Philadelphia ;  the  official  functionary 
from  Washington,  and  the  learned  professor  from  New-Haven, 
Cambridge,  and  Hartford,  all  mingle  together  in  strange  variety, 
and  present  such  strikm^ly  different  yet  truly  characteristic  fea* 
tures,  that  the  whole  Umon  is  thus  brought  before  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  at  (me  view,and  he  has  ample  fidd  for  observation  <tf  their 
several  representatives. 

Speakmg  m  general  terms,  my  own  impression  was,  that  in  the 
company  at  Congress  Hall  especiallv  there  were  quite  as  many  ele- 
gant men,  and  a  great  many  more  beautifiil  women,  than  are  usu- 
aOy  seen  among  a  fiunilar  number  of  persons  assembled  in  any  pub- 
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lie  loom  at  BrigbtoD,  Cheltenham,  or  Bath.  Those  from  the  Soadi 
bore  away  the  pahn  of  superiority  in  beauty  and  manners,  there  be- 
ing an  ease,  a  grace,  and  an  elegance  or  polish  about  the  South- 
erners, whe^er  ladies  or  gentlemen,  which  those  of  the  North,  as  far 
as  my  observation  has  yet  extended,  do  not  attain.  The  women 
are  mcomparably  more  beautiful;  and  we  saw  here  some  from 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  especially  from  Charleston,  Nor- 
folk, and  Baltimore,  that  would  grace  any  court  m  Europe ;  while 
from  Philadelphia  and  New- York  there  were  also  some  lovely  coun- 
tenances, especially  among  the  young. 

•  My  opinion,  indeed,  was  here  strongly  confirmed,  that  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe  in  which  tiiere  are  so  many  beautiful  faces 
among  the  women  as  in  this;  the  symmetry  of  dieir  features,  the 
contrast  between  the  marbly  whiteness  of  their  complexion,  and 
tiieir  dark  eyes  and  hair,  small  mouths,  and  beautifully  white  and 
regular  teeth,  are  the  chief  traits  of  tiieir  beauty.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  want  the  full  development  pf  figure  and  bust,  as  well  as 
the  roGfy  complexion  and  coral  lip8>  of  the  healthy  English  beauty ; 
and  are  still  more  deficient  in  that  gayety  and  animation  which  a 
-brilliant  female  countenance  so  often  expresses  in  the  look  of  in- 
telligence, and  glow  of  feeling  aiKl  sentiment)  which  accompany 
the  utterance  of  a  well-educated  and  well-bred  woman  at  home. 
.  The  American  ladies  did  not  appear  to  me  to  evince  the  same 
passionate  admiration  which  is  constantly  witnessed  among  Eng- 
lish females  for  the  pursuit  or  object  in  which  they  were  enraged* 
Neither  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  nor  music;  neither  the  higher 
topics  of  intellectual  conversation,  nor  the  lighter  beauties  ^the 
belles  lettresi  seem  to  move  them  from  the  general  apathy  and  in- 
difference, or  coldness  of  temperament,  which  is  their  most  remark- 
able drfect  In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  even  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  well-educated 
women  evince  an  oithusiasm,  ana  express,  because  they  feel,  a  pas- 
aonate  delight  in  speaking  of  works  of  art  which  they  have  seen, 
of  literary  productions  which  they  have  read,  or  of  poetry  or  music 
which  they  may  have  heard ;  and  the  sympathy  which  they  thus 
kindle  in  the  nunds  of  others  only  seems  to  increase  the  fervour 
and  mtennt^  of  their  own.  Amonjg  the  American  ladies  of  the 
best  education,  I  have  never  yet  witnessed  anythmg  approaching 
to  this ;  and  as  it  is  not  deficiency  of  information — ^for  most  of  them 
possess  a  wider  drcle  of  knowledge,  in  whatever  is  taught  at  school, 
than  ladies  do  with  us — ^it  must  be  a  defidency  of  taste  and  feeling. 
Whether  this  is  the  result  of  climate  or  phy^cal  temperament,  as 
some  suppose,  or  the  mere  influence  of  cold  manners,  as  o&ers 
imagme,  1  cannot  determine ;  though  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the 
former  suppodtion,  because  the  same  phlegmatic  temperament  is 
evinced  in  the  progress  of  that  which,  if  women  have  any  passion 
at  all,  however  deep-seated  it  may  be,  will  assuredly  bring  it  out : 
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I  meaB  the  progress  of  their  attacbmenti  or  loves;  for  I  have  neither 
heard  nor  seen  any  evidence  of  that  all-absorbing  and  romantic 
feeling,  by  which  this  passion  is  accompanied  in  its  devdopment, 
in  all  the  oountries  I  have  named;  and»  although  probamy  the 
American  women  make  the  most  faithful  strives  and  most  correct 
members  of  society  that  any  nation  or  commoni^can  furnish,  I  do 
not  think  they  love  with  tlie  same  intensity  as  the  women  of  Eu- 
rope, or  would  be  ready  to  make  such  sacrifices  of  personal  conad- 
eration,  in  rank,  fortune,  or  convouences  of  life,  for  the  sake  of 
obtauing  ihe  object  of  thar  aflfections,  as  women  readily  and  per- 
petually do  with  us. 

Whether  this  is  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  I  will  not  un« 
dertake  to  say,  but  of  the  fact  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  to  the  same 
cause,  the  coMness  of  temperament,  I  attribute  the  absence  of  all 
enthusiasm  among  them  in  regard  to  literature  and  the  arts,  which 
fhey  cultivate  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  not  from  ardent  admiration 
or  love  of  the  pursuit ;  and  in  which,  for  this  very  reason,  they 
rarely  or  never  arise  above  mediocrity  in  their  knowledge  or  prac* 
ticeofthem. 

Of  the  men  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  society  here,  the  diffeiw 
ence  between  the  old  and  the  young  is  veir  smking.  The  old 
men  from  the  South,  and  from  CaroEna, and  Virginia  especially, 
are  what  would  be  called  perfect  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  with 
us:  precise,  yet  degant  in  their  dress;  courteous  and  affable  in 
iheir  manners;  high-toned  in  their  politics  and  taste;  lax  in  their 
morality  while  fitf£ion  sanctions  their  conduct;  warm  in  thdr  at- 
tachments ;  fierce  in  their  resentments ;  and  punctilious  in  aU  points 
of  honour  and  etiquette.  The  remains  of  the  feudal  system  in  Viiw 
ginia,  where  the  laws  of  entail  existed,  and  where  large  estates  de- 
scended hereditarily  from  father  to  elder  son,  sustained  this  state 
of  manners  and  feeling ;  and  Virginia  is  still  called  ^  The  Old  Do- 
minion," as  if  to  preserve  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  condition 
as  a  colony  of  the  British  crown. 

The  youngs  men  among  the  faduonables  are  almost  all  copyists 
of  the  dress,  style,  and  manners  of  the  ^  young  men  about  town," 
as  they  are  called  in  London,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  fop- 
pery of  dress,  and  the  assumption  of  beards,  mustaches,  and  other 
exotic  fashions,  as  if  they  were  either  fordgners  themselves,  or  had 
travelled  so  lon^  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  to  bear  about  them 
the  marks  of  their  sojourn  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Paris.  Their 
manners,  too,  like  tiiose  of  our  ^'  young  men  about  town,"  are  rather 
familiar  than  elegant,  and  more  remarkable  for  brusquerie  and  nofi- 
chalance  than  for  courtesy  or  refinement 

The  inferiority  of  the  young  to  the  old  among  the  men  in  high 
life  is  as  great  in  their  conversation  as  in  their  manners,  and  greater 
even  than  the  difference  of  their  ages  would  justify.  Even  Mr. 
Cooper,  a  writer  of  their  own  nation,  has  remarked  upon  this  de> 
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Ss&eracy  or  decUne,  and  all  I  have  seen  fully  justifies  Us  remarks, 
esays, 

•  "  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  general,  America  has  retrograded  in  man- 
ners within  the  last  thirty  years.  Boys,  and  even  men,  wear  their  hats 
in  the  houses  of  all  classes,  and  before  persons  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions, lliis  is  not  independence,  but  vukarity ;  for  nothing  sooner  dis- 
tinguishes a  gentleman  irom  a  blackguard  than  the  habitual  attention  of 
the  former  to  the  minor  civilities  established  by  custom.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  that  the  man  who  is  well  dressed  respects  himself  more  and 
behaves  himself  better  than  the  man  that  is  ill  dressed ;  but  it  is  still 
more  true,  that  the  man  who  commences  with  a  strict  observance  of  the 
•commoner  civilities,  will  be  the  most  apt  to  admit  of  the  influence  of  re- 
finement on  his  whole  character. 

**  The  defecto  in  American  deportment  are,  notwithstanding,  numer- 
ous and  palpable.  Among  the  first  may  be  ranked  insubordination  in 
children,  and  a  general  want  of  respect  for  age.  The  former  vice 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  business  habits  of  the  country,  which  leave  so 
little  time  for  parental  instruction,  and  perhaps,  in  some  de|^ree,  to  the 
arts  of  political  agents,  who,  with  their  own  advantage  m  view,  among 
the  other  expedients  of  their  cunning,  have  resorted  to  the  artifice  of 
separating  children  from  their  natural  advisers,  by  calling  meetings  of 
the  young  to  decide  on  the  fortunes  and  policy  of  the  country.  Every 
advertisemrat  calling  assemblies  of  the  young  to  deliberate  on  national 
concerns  ought  to  be  deemed  an  insult  to  the  good  sense,  the  modesty, 
and  the  filial  piety  of  the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed." 

The  young,  indeed,  of  both  sexes  cariy  on  matters  just  as  they 
please,  the  young  womeh  reigning  supreme  in  parties  of  pleasure, 
•as  the  youne  men  do  in  deciding  on  political  affairs ;  so  that  the 
old  seem  either  to  be  left  on  the  shelf  altogether,  or  only  brought 
upon  the  stage  to  look  on,  bestow  their  approbation,  and  pay  the 
expense.  Here  at  Saratoga,  in  all  the  parties  -we  visited,  whether 
balls,  concerts,  or  promenades,  the  mamed  ladies  were  seemingly 
only  valued  as  persons  necessary  to  give  eountenance  ta  the  assent 
bliog  of  the  young }  while  these  usurped  all  authority  and  influencei 
and  moDopoIiased  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  men. 

It  has  been  tiiought  by  many  that  the  excessive  confidaice  re- 
posed in  the  young,  and  the  liberty  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  in 
being  so  frequently  alone  together^  are  more  favourable  to  the  virtue 
of  both  than  if  they  were  under  more  restraint  This  may  be  true 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  I  should  mvself  be  disposed  to  attribute  the 
absence  of  danger  much  more  to  the  coldness  oi  temperament,  oif 
which  I  have  before  spoken,  than  to  any  other  cause;  but,  after 
maldn^  every  allowance  for  the  operation  of  both,  I  cannot  but 
think  Siat  the  gay  season  at  Saratoga  is  a  very  unfiLvourable  prep- 
aration for  the  discharge  of  those  social  and  domestic  duties  which 
all  are  sooner  or  later  called  upon  to  discharge. 

Take  the  general -routine  of  a  day  at  the  Springs  as  an  example. 
All  rise  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  and  at  half  past  7  the  drawuig^ 
room  of  each  of  the  larger  hotels  is  filled  with  from  200  to  300  per- 
sons* promenading  till  &e  folding  doors  are  thrown  open  for  admis- 
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laoD  to  the  dbing-hall,  when  this  large  nmnber  seat  themsdves  aft 
breakfast  The  meal  is  generally  a  substantial  one,  a  variety  of 
dishes  being  placed  on  the  taUe,  and  few  persons  breakfasting  with- 
oat  partakug  of  some  description  of  animal  food ;  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  despatched  is  its  most  remarkable  feature,  the  long- 
est time  taken  by  &e  slowest  being  never  more  than  15  minutes, 
some  of  the  quickest  getting  through  the  meal  in  5  minutes,  and 
the  averaee  number  occupying  about  10. 

In  the  busy  cities,  the  reason  assigned  for  this  haste  is  the  keea 

Sursuit  of  business,  and  the  eager  desire  to  eet  to  the  counting- 
ouse  or  store ;  but  here,  with  toe  entire  day  before  them,  and  no- 
thing whatever  to  do,  thev  eat  with  just  the  same  haste  as  at  other 
places.  The  contest  for  tne  dishes  is  a  perfect  scramble ;  the  noise 
and  clatter  of  the  waiters  and  their  wares  are  absolutely  deafening ; 
no  one  gets  precisely  what  be  wants,  though  every  one  is  searching 
after  something.  Tne  quiet  elegance  of  an  English  breakfast  is  as 
great  a  contrast  to  the  noisy  rudeness  of  an  American  meal  as  can 
well  be  conceived,  even  when  both  are  taken  in  public  hoteb  like 
these.  Elegance  of  manners  in  such  a  scene  ^  this  is  ouite  out  of 
the  question*  People  eat  as  if  they  were  afraid  that  their  plates 
were  about  to  be  snatched  from  them  before  they  had  done ;  mas- 
tication may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  omitted ;  and  in  nine 
cases  out  oi  ten,  persons  do  not  remain  in  their  chairs  to  finish  the 
meal,  short  as  it  u,  but  rise  with  the  la^  mouthful  still  unswallow- 
ed,  and  diq>ose  of  it  gradually  as  Ae/  walk  along. 

The  period  between  breakfast  a^  8  o'clock  and  dinner  at  2  is 
occupied  by  the  more  active  in  excursions  to  the  surrounding  points 
of  attraction,  on  horseback  or  in  carriages  j  but  the  greater  num- 
ber remain  at  home ;  and  the  drawing-room  is  then  the  general 
lounge,  where  groups  cf  the  young  are  formed,  who  sit  for  hours 
engaged  in  Uie  merest  gossip  of  tnffing  talk,  for  it  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  conversation ;  and  neither  books,  music,  nor  drawmg 
occupy  any  portion  rf  the  time. 

Dressing  for  dimer  fills  up  a  vacant  hour;  at  one  and  at  half 
past  one  the  drainne-room  is  again  crowded  with  the  promenadmg 
parties  waiting  for  &e  opening  of  the  folding  doors  to  admit  them 
to  diimer  lue  hurry  and  bisde  of  the  breakfast  scene  are  again 
repeated,  with  httle  of  table  enjoymer^t  to  reconcile  the  parties  to 
the  heat  and  noise  of  the  room.  The  fare  is  what  in  England 
would  be  called  coarse  and  bad,  tiie  dishes  few  in  number,  and 
wretchedly  cooked,  beddes  bemg  all  lukewarm ;  and  the  misera* 
ble  spxinkling  of  bad  vegetables  bemg  almost  as  cold  as  if  they, 
had  beendr»ed  on  the  precedmgday ;  no  covers  forthedishes  or 
warm  plates  for  the  guests;  no  appointed  carvers;  an  insufficien- 
qf  a£  attendants ;  and,  altogether,  an  ill-managed  and  an  ill-enjoyod 
^ner.  The  escape  from  this  is  almost  as  rapid  as  from  the  break- 
feat,  aiid  16  minutes  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  time  occupied 
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b  it;  fbowb  a  few  may  ait,  perhaps,  from  90  to  26  minutei^  hat 
Bone  for  hm  an  hour. 

The  aftemooD  is  Kterally  whiled  away  between  the  drawing* 
room  and  the  sleeping-room,  or  in  the  spacious  and  shady  piaszas 
or  TerandaSy  in  one  of  whidi»  frontmg  the  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  the  gentlemen  retire  to  smoke  their  cigars,  and  in  the 
other,  in  front  of  the  house,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  otherwise 
occuj^ied,  mingle  in  the  promenade.  In  all  the  great  houses  er- 
eiythin^  is  samficed  to  appearance.  The  piazzas  are  of  splendid 
dSmensioDS,  200  feet  by  20,  and  50  feet  high,  siqpported  by  loftv 
pillais,  entwined  with  spiral  wreaths  of  fohage ;  the  dining-halb 
capable  cKf  seating  400  persons ;  the  drawing-rooms,  espedaSy  that 
of  the  Ui&ited  States,  of  magnificent  dimensions  and  handsomely 
fiimished ;  but  the  bedrooms  are  generall;^  exceedingly  small,  those 
of  OongresB  Hall  especially,  scantdy  provided,  and  altogether  infe- 
lior  to  what  Am  scale  and  style  m  the  house,  in  other  refipeets, 
would  warrant  ^  yiAtet  to  expect 

The  third  meal,«f  tea,  is  taken  at  seven  o'clock,  and  is,  in  short, 
a  supper,  as  meats  of  various  kinds  are  [daced  on  the  table,  which 
is  covered  with  a  tablecloth  as  at  dinner,  and  at  which  the  200  or 
800  visiters  seat  themseltesm  the  same  way.  This  is  got  throwh 
with  tiie  same  rapidity  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  no  fatigue  £i* 
ling  the  day,  or  anv  oth«r  cotuideration,  inducmg  persons  to  relax 
in  the  least  from  the  hunrj  with  which  everything  is  done  in  ^m 
country;  a  feature  that  is  ihts  expressed  by  an  American  writer  in 
one  of  their  puUic  journals : 

"  Tai  American  Character. — ^We  ^re  bom  in  a  hurry,^  says  an  Amer- 
ican writer ;  '*  we  are  educated  at  spe^d.  We  make  a  fortune  with  the 
wave  of  a  wand,  and  lose  it  in  like  mtnner,  to  remake  and  relose  it 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Our  foody  is  alocomotive,  travelling  at  the 
late  of  ten  leagues  an  hour;  our  spirit  ia  a high^pressure  engine;  our 
life  resembles  a  shooting  star;  and  death  sutynaes  us  like  an  electric 
shock.'' 

The  evenings  are  more  varied  than  the  day,  as  there  is  some- 
times a  ball,  and  sometimes  a  **  hop,"  as  it  is  ternied  here,  the  dif** 
ference  bcanff,  that  at  the  former  a  full-dress  is  eskpected,  at  the 
latter  tiie  onfinary  dinner-dress  will  suffice ;  occasionally  there  is  a 
concert,  sometimes  a  display  of  ventriloquism,  now  and  &en  a  £uce 
by  a  company  of  strolhng  players,  and  this  a^^ain  varied  by  a  con- 
juror with  tricks  of  leg^emain.  It  is  in  this  vein  of  the  trifling 
and  the  ridiculous  diat  the  taste  is  said  to  run  at  all  times  here,  aaSl 
certainly  during  our  short  stay  it  was  made  pretty  manifest  by  die 
crowded  audience  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  visiters  at  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  Hall,  to  hear  a  Dr.  Irvine,  from 
South  Carolina,  deliver  what  were  cadled  two  ^popolarcuoour* 
aes." 

The  first  of  them  was  one  of  the  most  empty  rhodonontades  that 
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k  was  ever  my  fate  to  listen  to,  bang  an  atteinpted  imitation  of 
*' Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician,"  originally  published  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  narrating  real  occurrences  in  the  families 
of  patients  in  South  Carolina,  and  giving  expression  to  the  most  li* 
centious  principles  and  feelmgs,  in  afiected  descriptions  of  love* 
scenes  between  the  young  assistant  surgeon,  who  had  to  attend  the 
parents  in  his  medical  capacity,  and  the  daughter  of  his  patients, 
so  offensive  that,  though  it  was  patiently  listened  to  by  some,  many 
rose  and  left  the  room  before  it  was  ended,  and  nearly  all  whom  I 
heard  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  condemned  it  in  no  meas* 
ured  terms.  This  ne  called  his  "  Penseroso,"  and  at  the  close  of 
it  he  announced  that  this  appeared  to  give  such  general  satisfac- 
tion, he  should  try  his  hand  at  an  **  Allegro,''  the  subject  of  which 
wodd  shortly  be  made  public. 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  morning  a  handbill  appeared,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  A  Card.— Dr.  Irving,  encouraged  by  the  flattering  attention  bestowed 
upon  his  first  lecture,  respectfully  announces  his  intention  to  deliver,  on 
Thursday  evening,  August  3,  in  the  saloon  of  Congress  Hal),  commen- 
cing at  half  past  eight,  a  satirical  review  of  the  nursery  ballad  of  *  Little 
Cock  Robin ;'  considered  as  a  great  modem  Epic,  aifter  the  most  ap« 
proved  mode  of  reviewing  works  in  general,  and  poems  in  particular. 

«A11  the  birds  fell 

To  sighinff  and  tobbing, 
When  they  beaid  tall 
Of  the  ifeath  of  Cock  Robin.' 

*'  Admittance  50  cents.  Tickets  may  be  procured  at  the  principal  ho^ 
tels  and  at  the  reading-rooms." 

I  attended  this  to  see  what  would  be  the  character  of  the  au- 
dience, what  the  reception  of  the  speaker,  and  what  the  impression 
made  by  his  discourse,  hardly  expecting  there  would  be  many  pres- 
ent,  as  i  thought  the  native  Americans  would  rather  be  disposed 
to  resent  such  an  affront  to  their  taste  and  understanding  than  to 
patronise  it  by  a  very  large  attendance.  In  this,  however,  I  was 
mistaken,  for  there  were  certainly  not  less  than  500  persons  pres- 
ent, and  those  of  the  first  style  of  fashion,  from  the  two  principal 
hotels,  including  old  and  young,  and  about  an  equal  number  of « 
both  sexes,  inchiding  grave  and  venerable  gentlemen  of  70,  and 
matronly  ladies  of  60,  with  all  the  beaux  and  belles  between  15 
and  20. 

The  speaker  was  received  in  alence,  as  it  is  not  usual  for  an  au- 
dience to  applaud,  except  at  the  theatres  and  political  meetings. 
As  he  proceeded  to  develop  his  subject,  which  was  a  tissue  of  the 
most  absurd  and  puerile  conceits,  and  abortive  attempts  at  wit  and 
humour,  that  I  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed,  there  was  a  great 
variety  in  the  expressions  of  the  auditors'  countenances.  Some 
endeavoured  to  force  a  smile,  as  if  to  show  that  they  had  sagacity 
enough  to  perceive  the  wit  intended ;  some  looked  more  ashamed 
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for  themselves  at  being  present  than  for  the  speaker  as  an  orator  of 
their  own  country;  but  the  ^reat  majority  were  evidently  uncom- 
fortable at  their  present  position^  sorry  that  they  had  got  into  it^  but 
wanting  courage  enough  to  rise  and  go  out,  though  some  did  this 
before  the  discourse  was  half  over. 

As  the  former  narrative,  of  the  loves  of  a  youn^  ph^cian  and 
his  patient's  daughter,  was  thickly  interspersed  with  pictures  bor- 
dering on  the  lascivious,  at  which  I  do  not  think  a  female  au- 
dience would  have  sat  still  for  many  minutes  in  England,  so  this 
second  discourse  was  interlarded  with  the  most  fulsome  appeals  to 
the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  the  young  ladies,  as  the  "  loves  of  so- 
ciety," and  the  gallantry  and  devotedness  of  the  young  men,  as  the 
**  cock-robins  and  sparrows  of  the  community,"  in  a  strain  that  was 
at  once  insulting  to  the  understanding,  as  it  was  offensive  to  all 
minds  of  delicacy  or  good  taste.  Nevertheless,  by  a  large  number 
of  the  audience,  the  speaker  was  applauded  to  the  echo,  at  which 
the  old  looked  abashed,  and  the  middle-aged  embarrassed :  yet  for 
a  long  hour  and  a  half  was  this  most  insufferable  tediousness  be- 
stow^ upon  the  audience,  and  their  indulgent  forbearance  coolly 
taken  bjr  the  speaker  as  a  proof  of  their  very  flattering  approbation 
of  his  critical  and  oratorical  labours. 

On  retiring  to  the  drawing-room  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
directly,  and  overhearing  indirectljr,  in  the  crowded  promenade,  in 
which  all  joined,  a  number  of  opinions  delivered  on  this  literary 
performance.  Some  expressed  their  unqualified  disgust,  and  thought 
this  feeling  ought  to  have  been  evinced  in  some  pubUc  manner; 
but  these  were  very  few ;  the  greater  number  admitted  that  it  was 
the  most  arrant  nonsense  they  nad  ever  heard,  but  thought  that  it 
was  not  patriotic  to  run  it  down,  smce,  after  all,  it  was  the  per- 
formance of  a  native  American ;  and  some,  who  had  noticed  my 
bemg  present,  and  who  supposed  it  probable  that  I  should  give 
to  the  world  some  account  of  my  travels  in  America,  express^  a 
hope  that  I  should  not  mention  anything  so  discreditable  to  the  taste 
of  an  American  audience  in  my  Journtd. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Senmtiveness  of  Americans  to  foreign  CensQre.— Opinion  of  Mr.  Latrobe  on  American 
Character.— Evil  Effects  produced  by  Hotel  and  Boarding-house  Life.— Too  early  in 
troduction  of  the  Young  to  public  Society.— Eflfects  on  the  Taste  and  Manners  of  the 
more  advanced.— Disadvsntages  to  married  and  elderly  Persons.— No  Return  for  this 
in  improved  Health  or  Vigour.— Eijual  Applicability  of  thia  to  EngUdi  Watering- 
places.— Suggestion  of  a  better  M(xie  of  making  Summer  Excursions.— Beneficial 
Effects  which  would  flow  from  its  adoption.— Deaths  of  two  Inmates  of  the  House  at 
Saratoga.— Impressive  Solemnity  of  a  Quaker  Funeral.— Address  of  an  Elder  or  Pa* 
triarch  of  the  Society.— Affecting  Prayer  of  the  Mother  of  the  Deceased.— Effect  pro- 
duced on  the  whole  Assembly.— Contrast  with  more  gorgeous  Funersls.— Quakers 
nniversally  friendly  to  Abolition.— Many  of  the  American  Clergy  Apologists  for 
Slavery.— Prejudices  on  Republicanism  and  on  Monarchy.— Opinion  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
the  American,  on  Slavery. — Fallacies  of  the  Arguments  used  on  this  Subject.— Punlie 
Meeting  at  Saratoga  on  Education.— Public  Meeting  at  Ballston  on  Temperance. — 
Comparison  between  English  and  American  Farmers.— Difference  in  the  Appearance 
of  the  Females. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  American  character  is 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  all  classes  to  the  opinions  of  foreimers ; 
and  it  is  only  to  the  fact  of  tiSeir  being  the  opinions  of  foreigners 
that  they  object;  for  the  same  censures,  coming  from  one  of  their 
own  nation,  are  scarcely  heeded.  The  North,  for  instance,  will 
abuse  the  South  in  unmeasured  terms,  both  in  their  public  journals 
and  at  public  meetings,  as  a  set  of  unprincipled,  licentious,  reckless 
slaveholders,  sharpers,  and  gamblers  combined.  The  South  will 
return  the  compliment,  by  calling  the  men  of  the  North  a  set  of 
cold,  selfish,  calculating,  canting  hypocrites,  desiring  to  pursue  their 
schemes  of  pretended  philanthropy  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-^ 
citizens,  committing  acts  of  fraud  and  overreaching  during  the  week, 
and  wiping  it  off  with  sanctimonious  faces  and  long  prayers  on 
Sundays.  The  Democratic  party  will  accuse  its  political  opponents 
of  being  tyrants,  oppressors,  and  bloodsuckers,  preyin?  on  the  vitals 
of  the  nation,  holdmg  the  power  of  the  banks,  to  make  themselves 
a  moneyed  aristocracy,  and  traitors  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  aristocratic  par^,  here  called  the  Whigs,  will  denounce  the 
Democrats  as  agrarians,  levellers,  incendiaries,  and  plunderers,  who 
desire  to  seize  the  property  of  the  rich  and  divide  it  among  them- 
selves, and  whose  designs  are  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to 
property,  morality,  and  religion. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  these  parties  themselves  be- 
lieve what  they  say  of  their  opponents.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
they  should  not  know  that  it  is  not  true.  But  it  serves,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  serve,  the  interests  of  the  respective  parties  so  to  denounce 
and  vilify  each  other,  that  if  a  collection  could  be  made  of  all  that 
the  American  speakers  and  writers  say  of  all  parts  and  sections  of 
their  own  country  in  turn,  it  mi^t  be  pronounced,  upon  their  own 
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respective  authorities,  to  be  worse  than  Sodom  and  Gom<»rrah  in 
the  very  heig;ht  of  their  virickedness.  While  this  warfare  against 
each  other  still  goes  on,  however,  let  but  an  English  traveller  ven- 
ture to  express  an  opinion  of  the  inferiority  of  the  American  people 
to  his  own  countrymen,  in  any  the  most  trifling  particular,  whether 
in  beauty  or  healthiness  of  appearance,  dress,  manners,  accomplish- 
ments, taste,  or  any  other  quality,  and  everyone  will  be  up  in  arms 
against  him.  This  is  not  because  the  observations  are  unjust  (for 
they  could  not  be  so  deemed  by  those  who  say  much  worse  thin^ 
of  each  other),  but  because  they  are  uttered  by  a  foreigner,  who  is 
guilty,  accoraing  to  their  notions,  of  an  unfit  return  for  the  hospi- 
talities he  may  have  received,  in  speaking  even  the  truth  of  them> 
if  it  does  not  place  them  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  pos- 
sible. 

Among  the  more  sensible  and  more  liberal  of  the  Americans, 
there  are  many  who  think  that  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  na- 
tion at  large  to  have  its  defects  pointed  out  by  those  who  can  dis- 
cern them;  for  many  things  are  perceptible  to  the  foreign  eye» 
which,  from  habitual  fam^arity,  escape  the  native  vision;  smd 
lieDce  the  wise  wish  of  Bums, 

"  Oh !  that  the  gods  the  gift  would  gi'  m 
To  tee  ouneWae  ■•  others  see  us.*' 

I  have  already  quoted  the  observations  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  his  address  to  the  Alumni  of  Princeton  College  on 
this  subject ;  and  I  subjoin  some  very  iust  remarks  to  the  same 
purpose  from  a  judicious  and  impartial  observer,  Mr.  Latrobe,  who 
says, 

^  Well  may  the  foreigner  be  surprised  at  the  utter  perversity  and  sen- 
sitiveness of  mind  of  by  far  the  greater  majoritjr  of  Americans,  of  what- 
ever class,  in  taking  to  heart  and  bitterly  resenting  any  chance  remarks 
upon  the  men  and  manners  of  a  given  district,  when  perhaps  not  ez- 
actlv  of  a  laudatory  description,  thus  making  the  quarrel  of  one  division 
of  the  community  the  quarrel  of  all.  In  this  respect  there  is  doubtless 
a  characteristic  nationality  of  feeling.  To  see  a  gentleman  of  Boston 
or  Baltimore  resenting,  by  word  or  deed,  the  sketch  published  to  the 
world  of  the  society  of  a  district  of  the  West,  borders  on  the  ludicrous ; 
the  more  so  as,  if  untravelled,  they  are  frequently  as  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  things  there  as  a  stay-at-home  Englishman  might  be  supposed 
to  be.  It  impresses  one  with  the  idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States— little  mercy  as  they  show  each  other  in  their  stormy  political 
contests,  little  measure,  as  they  hold  in  their  terms  of  satire  and  obloquy, 
defamation,  and  abuse  of  parties  and  individuals  in  their  public  prints-^ 
are  sensitive,  as  a  people,  beyond  example,  to  criticism  from  without, 
and  more  particularly  so  when  the  observation  comes  from  an  inhabitant 
of  Britain.    This  weakness  amounts  to  a  national  disease." 

If  these  pages  shall  be  read  by  any  friends  of  mine  in  America, 
irom  whom  I  have  received  the  kind  and  friendly  attentions  for 
which  I  freely  acknowledge  myself  their  debtor,  I  shall  be  blamed 
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perbaps  by  them  for  saying,  wbat  I  nerertbeless  think  to  be  trae, 
th^t  the  habit  of  living  at  public  hotels  or  boarding-houses,  and 
beine  crowded  together  in  lar^e  and  ill-assorted  assemblages,  is 
highly  detrimental  to  the  formation  of  character  in  the  young,  and 
far  more  calculated  to  vulgarize  and  corrupt  the  taste  than  to  re- 
fine it 

This  mode  of  life  introduces  the  young  of  both  sexes  much  too 
early  into  public  life,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage. Young  children  of  six  and  seven  years  of  age  are 
here  seen  at  concerts,  balls,  and  **  hops"  at  hours  when  they  should 
be  in  bed ;  and  passing  the  day  in  the  most  frivolous  amusements, 
playing  at  checkers  or  backgammon,  coquetting  and  flirting  in  the 
gaidens,  eating  and  drinking  of  everything  at  table,  however  great 
3ie  variety,  without  a  single  restraint  on  the  full  indulgence  of  their 
wills,  and  with  no  usefiu  or  instructive  occupation  or  pursuit  for 
weeks  in  succession. 

On  those  of  riper  aee,  the  young  men  and  girls  of  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen, the  effect  of  such  a  desultory  life  must  be  equally  injurious. 
Accustomed  thus  early  to  a  round  of  flatteries  and  pleasures,  they 
imbibe  a  distaste  for  steady  and  persevering  application  to  any- 
thing, and  acquire  a  fondness  for  excitement,  and  a  taste  for  frivol- 
ity and  gayety,  which  makes  home  dull  and  gloomy  after  the  dissi- 
Eation  of  the  hotel ;  while  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they 
mg  for  the  return  of  the  period  when  they  may  be  released  from 
the  monotonous  round  of  mere  social  enjoyments,  to  plunge  again 
into  the  more  exciting  pleasures  of  Ballston,  Saratoga,  or  the  Vir- 
ginia Springs. 

Even  on  the  married  and  more  elderly  people  who  make  these 
annual  visits,  and  often  prolong  them  by  alternations  of  journeying 
and  halting,  the  effect  is  far  from  beneficial.  It  relaxes  the  whole- 
some authority  of  parents  over  children,  and  makes  the  bond  of  fil- 
ial respect  and  obedience  grow  continually  weaker  and  weaker, 
because,  on  such  excursions,  a  hundred  thmgs  miist  be  permitted 
or  overlooked,  and  suffered  to  be  passed  over  with  impunity,  which 
would  not  be  sanctioned  at  home.  The  means  of  discipline  are  ab- 
sent, and  the  end  is,  therefore,  for  a  while  lost  sight  of  or  suspend- 
ed. Indulgences  of  all  kinds,  in  food,  dress,  and  entertainment,  are 
granted,  because  they  cannot,  without  much  ^eater  trouble,  be  with- 
held. Consecutive  reading  of  any  description  is  thought  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  nothing  but  scraps  or  fragments  of  the  lightest  and 
most  worthless  kind  are  ever  sufiered  to  occupy  their  min£ ;  indus- 
trious appUcation  to  anything  is  thought  to  be  out  of  place ;  habits 
of  listk^ess  and  idleness  are  contracted ;  and  the  mental  bow 
becomes  so  frequently  and  long  relaxed,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
strmg  it  again  in  anything  like  its  original  tension. 

If,  in  return  for  these  evils,  or  as  a  counterbalance  to  them,  any 
great  good  was  derived,  it  would  be  less  to  be  deplored ;  but  I 
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ooold  not  discover  that  there  was  any.  It  is  almost  admitted  bj 
oominon  consent,  that  quite  as  large  a  number  of  the  visiters  are  in- 
jured by  taking  the  waters  to  excess,  as  are  benefited  by  taking 
them  in  a  moderate  degree ;  while  the  largest  portion  of  visiters 
are  those  who  either  do  not  drink  the  waters  at  all,  of  which  there 
are  many,  or  on  whom  they  produce  ndther  good  nor  evil  effectsi 
No  exercise  is  taken  by  .the  greatest  number  of  a  nature  to  benefit 
the  physical  frame,  as  thre^  fourths  of  the  whole  body  of  visiters 
literally  lounge  away  their  time  in  the  drawing-room  and  piazza^ 
the  elderly  gentlemen  smoking  dgars  and  reading  the  newspapers^ 
and  the  elderly  ladies  sitting  on  sofas  and  fanning  themselves; 
while  the  younger  of  both  sexes  alternately  gather  round  in  ^osrip- 
ing  groups  for  the  idlest  chit-chat,  and  promenade  to  exhibit  thor 
graces,  or  to  indulge  in  remarks  on  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
Siose  around  them. 

It  accordingly  happens  that  very  many  leave  the  Springs  in 
worse  health  than  they  come  here ;  and  I  was  assured  by  a  physi- 
cian in  extensive  practice  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  medical  men  of 
the  large  cities  were  never  in  greater  requisition  than  on  the  return 
home  of  the  various  families  who  had  been  out  indulging  in  all  the 
irregularities  and  excesses  of  the  watering-places.  If  h^th  is  not 
benefited  in  the  greater  number,  while  good  habits  are  broken  in 
upon,  and  bad  ones  contracted ;  if  mental  improvement  is  suspend- 
ed, love  of  study  weakened,  family  discipline  relaxed,  and  self-con- 
trol abated ;  if  the  social  enioyments  of  a  quiet  home  are  made  to 
seem  dull  and  spiritless,  and  stimulating  pleasures  made  more  at- 
tractive ;  and  if,  as  is  undoubted,  these  dSects  grow  more  and  more 
visible  in  every  succeedmg  year,  the  balance  of  evil  would  seem 
g^tly  to  preponderate  over  good,  in  the  indulgence  of  this  grega- 
rious habit  of  living  a  sort  of  elegant  barrack-life  for  two  or  three 
months  in  every  year,  and  wandering  without  an  object  over  the 
same  dull  routine  of  travel,  through  beaten  and  oft-trodden  paths, 
£3r  two  or  three  more. 

I  should  add,  in  justice,  that  I  conceive  these  objections  to  be  as 
applicable  to  the  annual  viats  made  by  my  own  countrymen  and 
women  to  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Brighton,  Cheltenham,  and  Leam* 
ington  in  England,  as  to  those  made  to  Ballston,  Saratoga,  and 
Vii^nia  in  America.  If  I  am  asked  what  should  be  the  substitute, 
supposing  that  there  will  always  be  a  large  class  among  the  opu- 
lent to  whom  a  summer  excursion  will  be  almost  deemed  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  existence,  I  should  say  that  such  an  arrangement 
as  the  following  would  be  far  better.  Let  those  for  whom  the  use 
of  sea-bathing,  or  the  drinking  of  mineral  waters,  are  prescribed 
as  necessary  by  their  medical  advisers,  repair  to  sudb  spots  as  fiir- 
nish  them ;  but  all  other  classes  might  benefit  far  more  if  they 
would  devote  the  few  weeks  or  few  months  that  they  intended  to 
be  absent  firom  home  in  every  year  to  actual  traveuing,  makii^ 
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flinr  journej^  long  or  ahort,  as  their  time  would  admit,  but  varying 
their  excursion  every  year,  so  as  to  be  constantly  increasing  their 
actual  acquaintance,  first  with  thier  own  country  in  all  its  parts  and 
sections,  and  then  with  those  most  easily  accessible  beyond  it  In 
this  countiY,  for  instance,  what  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  - 
children  of  a  family,  or  more  pleasurable  to  the  heads  of  it,  than  to 
devote  the  summer  excursion  of  every  year  to  the  examination  of 
all  that  is  interesting  in  one  or  more  of  the  several  Northern  States 
till  all  were  exhausted,  and  then  to  vary  this  with  an  occasional 
winter  excursion  to  the  States  of  the  South,  and  an  occasional 
q>ring^or  autumn  excursion  to  the  States  of  the  West 

In  England  the  examination  of  a  group  of  counties  might  be  un* 
dertaken  eveiy  year:  Cornwall,  I^von,  and  Somerset  for  one; 
Dorset,  Hampshure,  and  Wiltshire  for  another ;  and  so  on ;  and, 
when  England  was  exhausted,  Scotland  and  Ireland  might  follow ; 
France  might  come  in  after  for  one  summer ;  Italy  and  Switzerland 
might  succeed ;  Germany  and  the  North;  Spain  and  Portugal; 
the  snores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  more  dc* 
cessible  countries  of  Asia,  might  all  in  turn  oe  visited  by  &e  more 
wealthy  classes,  those  to  whom  time  and  expense  are  no  object; 
but  there  are  none  who  can  afford  to  go  from  home  at  aU,  who 
could  not  make  their  excursions,  however  short  or  however  long 
they  might  be,  far  more  favourable  to  bodily  health,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  constant  travelling,  and  far  more  favourable  to  mental  in^ 
provement  and  mental  enjoyment,  by  the  constantly  succeeding  va* 
liety  of  objects  presented  for  investigation. 

Such  journeys  as  these  should  be  undertaken  with  the  requisite 
books  and  maps  for  information ;  and,  if  possible,  with  some  tutor  or 
^veraess  capable  of  directing  the  studies  of  the  young,  and  form- 
ug  an  agreeable  companion  to  the  old,  by  the  way.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  natural 
history  of  the  sections  visited  would  be  of  the  highe^  interest  for 
some.  The  history,  antiquities,  and  monuments  would  most  inters 
est  others.  The  statistics  of  population,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce would  engage  the  attention  of  one  class;  and  the  state  of 
the  arts,  or  the  condition  of  society  and  manners,  would  have  great- 
er charms  for  another.  Drawings  might  be  made  of  interestmg 
scenery  or  objects ;  specimens  of  minerals,  insects,  plants  might  be 
collected,  and  gradually  formed  into  a  family  museum.  Diaries 
mi^ht  be  kept,  recording  the  most  remarkable  incidents  and  obser- 
vations. Riding,  swimming,  and  athletic  diversions,  archery,  and 
other  manly  sports,  might  he  practised  wherever  opportunities  oc- 
curred on  the  way.  From  such  excuraons  as  these,  all  parties,  old 
and  young,  might  return  invigorated  in  health,  improved  in  knowl- 
edge, softened  in  prejudices,  refined  in  manners,  and  with  such  new 
stores  of  information,  and  new  sources  of'sympathy,by  the  increa»- 
ed  acquaintance  with  plaoesi  men,  and  thii^jt  as  would  make  them 
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tut  more  happy  when  alone,  and  far  more  agreeable  when  in  oom« 
panj. 

During  our  stay  at  Saratoga  we  had  our  house  of  feasting  turned 
to  a  bouse  of  mourning  by  the  death  of  two  of  its  inmat^  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other.  The  one  was  an  elderly  gentleman, 
whose  death,  it  was  believed,  if  not  actually  caused,  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  imprudent  diet  and  an  excessive  use  of  the  waters ; 
his  body  was  removed  immediately  after  death  to  New- York  for 
'  interment  The  other  was  a  young  Quaker  from  Providence,  here 
with  his  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  intended  to  be  married, 
and  his  proposed  bride  daily  expected  to  meet  him.  He  came  here 
with  a  slight  affection  of  inilammatorv  rheumatism,  and  was  con- 
cddered  to  have  quite  recovered  from  this  affection,  when  suddenly 
in  the  night  he  was  seized  with  spasms  of  the  heart  and  faintness, 
and,  before  his  father  could  come  to  his  asastance,  though  sleeping 
in  the  next  room,  he  expired.  This  event,  as  might  be  expecteo, 
threw  a  sadness  and  gloom  over  the  inmates  of  the  house  m  which 
it  occurred ;  and  when  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  took  plfce  on 
the  day  following  his  death,  it  was  attended  bv  all  who  were  within 
the  dwelling.  It  was  the  first  Quaker  funeral  at  which  I  had  ever 
been  present;  and  it  affected  all  very  deeply,  firom  the  simple  and 
unostentatious  solemnity  by  which  it  was  characterized. 

The  coffin,  of  plain  mahogany,  without  the  appearance  of  breast* 
plate,  handles,  or  escutcheon,  was  brought  from  the  bedroom  by 
the  young  men  who  were  his  friends  and  companions  in  life — and 
,  by  whom,  also,  it  was  alternately  carried  to  the  crave — and  placed 
on  a  large  table,  prepared  with  a  clean  white  unen  cloth  spread, 
on  which  to  receive  it  It  was  followed  by  the  parents,  relatives, 
and  personal  friends,  who  walked  after  it  in  paii^  but  in  thar  or- 
dinary dresses,  as  neither  black  clothes  nor  any  other  outward  em- 
blems are  ever  worn  by  Quakers.  They  then  took  their  seats  on 
the  sofas  and  chairs  around  the  drawmg-rooms ;  and,  soon  after 
this,  the  remaining  space  was  occupied  by  nearly  200  persons  liv* 
ing  in  the  house,  and  some  few  from  the  neighbourhood,  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  member. 

A  dead  silence  prevailed,  which  continued  for  more  than  half  an 
hour;  and  so  unbroken  and  profound  was  the  stillness, that  the  fall 
of  a  pin  might  be  heard  if  dropped  upon  the  floor.  There  was 
sometbbg  indescribably  impressive  in  tibis  spectacle,  of  a  gayly- 
dressed  assemblage  of  persons  con^gated  for  pleasure  at  this  focus 
of  gayety  and  thoughtlessness,  sitting  in  an  ordinary  drawing-room, 
with  the  dead  body  of  one  of  their  own  companions,  alive  and  well 
but  two  days  before,  lying  in  the  cold  shroud  of  death  in  the  very 
midst  of  them.  I  do  not  think  that  any  spoken  discourse,  however 
eloquent,  could  have  more  powerfully  arrested  the  fedings,  or 
awakened  the  attention  to  the  certainty  and  frequent  suddenness  of 
death,  and  the  hourly  necessity  for  preparation  for  it,  than  was  ef- 
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fected  by  the  sknt  scene  before  us;  and,  accordbgly,  many  ejm, 
besides  those  of  the  firiends  and  relatives  of  the  deeeased,  were 
filled  with  tears. 

At  length  a  venorable  old  Quaker,  upward  of  80  years  of  age, 
who  had  come  in  from  the  country  to  attend  the  funeral,  arose  and 
addressed  the  assembly.  It  was  unusual,  he  said,  but  not  unplea»- 
ing,  to  see  so  many  strangers  congregated  together,  to  witness  the 
departure  from  aroone  them  of  one  ofthe  m^nbers  of  their  society ; 
and  he  felt  impelled,  oy  an  .irresistible  impulse,  to  profit  by  the  oc-* 
casion,  and  address  a  few  words  to  those  by  whom  he  was  suiw 
rounded.  His  obserrations  were  foil  of  piety,  beauty,  and  appro* 
priateness ;  and  there  could  hardly  have  been  one  present  who  did 
not  respond  to  the  aspiration  with  which  he  concluded,  that  all 
might  be  able  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle, "  It  was  good 
for  me  to  have  been  here."  Another  pause  of  profound  silence  en«> 
sued,  which  was  quite  as  impresave  as  before ;  and  another  Aort 
address  from  the  same  venerable  patriarch,  the  last,  he  thought  it 
probable,  he  might  ever  be  permitted  to  utter  in  the  presence  of 
others,  made  almost  every  one  present  weep  co{>iously. 

To  the  pause  which  succeeded  the  close  of  this  followed  a  most 
touching  scene,  when  the  stepmother  of  the  deceased,  who  had  sat 
bende  her  deeply-afflicted  husband,  and  surrounded  by  her  numer* 
oos  sorrowing  children,  fell  gently  on  her  knees  finom  the  place 
where  she  sat ;  and,  while  nearly  all  the  strangers  present  instllKst* 
ively  followed  her  in  assuming  the  same  suppucatii^  attitude,  die 
poured  forth  a  prayer,  so  fufl  of  eloquence,  devotion,  sweetness, 
tenderness,  and  ^ple  beauty,  as  to  penetrate  every  heart.  The 
evident  struggles  between  her  own  feelings  and  her  sense  of  duty, 
which  causea  her  voice  every  now  and  then  to  falter,  and  her  ut« 
terance  to  become  choked,  and  which  shook  her  mourning  husband 
with  deep  and  convulave  sobs,  was  so  powerful  and  so  truthful 
an  exhibition  of  the  genuine  pathos  of  unaffected  nature  under  a 
b^eavement  with  which  all  could  Sympathize  deeply,  that  never, 
perhaps,  was  there  an  assembly  of  the  same  number  of  persons  so 
completely  absorbed  in  devotion,  awe,  and  grief  combined,  as  the 
kneeling  mourners  (for  all  had  so  become  by  sympathy)  which 
surrounded  the  corpse  of  this  young  and  suddenly-snatched  flower, 
foding  before  their  eyes,  while  the  sweetest  accents  of  maternal 
love,  piety,  and  resignation  filled  their  ears,  and  penetrated  to  the 
utmost  recesses  of  their  hearts. 

I  have  seen  many  funerals  in  many  different  lands,  and  conduct- 
ed in  very  different  modes ;  from  the  *^  pomps  and  vanities''  which 
swell  the  death-pageantry  of  heroes  and  of  kings,  to  the  simple  in^ 
terment  of  the  fri^less  mariner,  who  is  consigned  to  a  watery 
grave,  without  prayer  or  chaplain,  by  the  hands  of  his  brother  ship* 
mates ;  but  I  never  remember  to  have  witnessed  anything  half  so 
heart-searching  and  mind-impressing  as  this ;  and  I  cannot  but  be* 
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lieve  tibat  f£  so  simple,  yet  purely  devotional  a  mode  of  interrii^ 
the  dead  were  universally  adopted  by  Christian  nations,  instead  of 
the  "  plumed  hearse,' •  the  hired  mourners,  the  long  unmeaning 
cavalcade,  with  scarfs,  and  bands,  and  sable  cloaks,  where  all  with- 
in is  coldness  and  indifference,  the  change  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial  if  the  olject  of  accompanying  the  interment  of  the  dead  with 
any  ceremonial  at  all  be  to  impress  the  living  with  the  necessity  of 
preparing  to  follow  them. 

The  Quakers  whom  we  met  at  Saratoga  were,  like  the  rest  of 
their  society  throughout  America,  all  friendly  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery ;  and  so,  indeed,  were  many  of  the  more  religious  individ- 
uals whom  we  met  with  from  the  Northern  or  New-England  States. 
I  ^as  surprised,  however,  to  find  that,  besides  the  Southern  plant- 
ers, who  might  be  expected  to  speak  ill  of  the  abolitionists,  and 
the  rich  merchants  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  who  {hncy  they 
have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  speaking  well  of  the  South,  and  excu- 
dng,  if  not  justi^ng  slavery,  because  their  connexions  in  that  quan* 
ter  are  too  profitable  to  be  endangered  by  appearing  to  side  with 
the  abolitionists,  there  were  many  clergymen  here  from  different 
parts  of  the  Union  who  were  as  free  m  expressing  their  disapprobation 
of  the  course  of  the  abolitionists  as  any  Southern  person  could  be. 

Happily,  there  were  others  who  entertained  very  different  views 
on  the  subject ;  but  that  there  should  be  any  ministers  of  the  Gros- 

El  to  take  a  part  against  the  abolitionists,  must  seem,  to  an  Eng- 
hman  at  least,  extremely  strange.  Yet  so  it  is ;  and  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  is  this :  that,  being  bom,  bred,  and  educated  in 
America  from  their  infancy,  and  cast  into  the  society  of  those  who 
are,  or  suppose  themselves  to  be,  interested  in  excusmg  slavery,  if 
not  upholding  it,  they  contract  early  prejudices  on  the  subject, 
which  no  subsequent  experience  or  renectioncan  effectually  remove. 
It  is  like  the  prejudice  in  England  against'^  RepubUcanism,''  which 
is  just  as  absurd.  In  this  country,  the  most  conservative,  the  wisest, 
and  the  best  rejoice  in  the  nafke  of  '^  RepubUcan,"  but  repudiate 
that  of  ^  Radical,"  and  think  the  latter  little  better  than  an  anarchist 
or  incendiary.  In  England,  a  **  Radical"  is  in  bad  odour  enough, 
it  is  true,  though  thousands  are  proud  to  adopt  the  title,  and  tiie 
**  Radicals"  form  an  avowed  party  in  Parliament ;  but  a  ^^  Republi- 
can" is,  in  English  estimation,  many  degrees  worse  than  a  Radical ; 
and  I  never  yet  remember  any  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  bold 
enough  openly  to  avow  himself  a  "  Republican." 

In  America,  again,  no  man  will  publicly  avow  himself  to  be  a 
"Monarchist," however  he  may  secretly  yearn  after  the  control  of 
the  democracy  by  some  superior  power,  under  some  other  name ; 
and  even  when  one  of  the  Whig  prints  published  a  communication 
of  a  correspondent,  who  asserted  his  beUef  "  that  the  hereditaiy 
succession  of  supreme  rulers  furnished  as  good  a  chance  of  getting 
good  men  at  the  head  of  a  nation  as  the  choice  by  popular  elec* 
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tion/'  he  wvs  soon  compelledy  by  the  force  of  popular  indignatioi^ 
to  disavow  all  participation  in  bis  correspondent's  sentiments.  This 
18  just  as  absurd  a  prejudice  against  '^Monarchists"  as  t^e  EngHsh 
entertain  against  **  Kepublicans,''  because  experience  has  proved  tba% 
bothlfbrms  of  government,  as  well  as  an  admixture  of  the  two  ixy 
one,  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  nations ;  and  that 
that  is  best  for  each  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  public 
feeling  and  public  will. 

The  prejudice  which  regards  slavery  as  no  evil,  and  looka  on 
freedom  to  the  negro  race  as  fraught  with  injury,  is,  I  believe,  quite 
as  unfounded  as  the  other  two,  ana  just  as  absurd  and  indefensible. , 
Nevertheless,  like  the  others  adverted  to,  it  is  so  deeply  rooted,      , 
that  it  is  as  hopeless  a  task  to  talk  with  some  people  on  the  sub-  ^ 
ject  here,  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  make  the  English  Republicanl^or 
the  Americans  Monarchists ;  or  to  persuade  the  Irish  Protestants 
that  Catholics  are  worthy  of  civil  and  political  equalitv  with  them- 
selves;  or  Scotch  Churchmen  that  the  upholders  of  the  voluntary 
system  can  be  sincere  Christians. 

Many  of  the  clei^  of  America  have  pronounced  their  belief,  by 
resolutions,  in  solemn  ccmference,  that  slavery  is  no^  a  moral  evil ; 
and  in  one  of  my  conversations  upon  this  subject  here,  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  American  writer,  in  his  recent  work  entitled  the 
**  American  Democrat,"  was  cited  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that  men 
the  most  favourable  to  liberty  in  general  neither  thought  slavery  a 
sin  nor  regarded  it  as  an  evil.    Here  is  the  passage :  « 

**  Domestic  slavery  is  an  institution  as  old  as  human  annals,  and  prob-  * 
ably  wiU  continue,  in  its  spirit,  through  different  modifications,  as  lonff 
as  man  shall  remain  under  the  different  degrees  of  civilization  that  maic 
his  actual  existence.  Slavery  is  no  more  sinful  by  the  Christian  code 
than  it  is  sinful  to  wear  a  whole  coat  while  another  is  in  tatters,  to  eat 
a  better  meal  Uian  a  neighbour,  or  otherwise  to  enjoy  ease  and  plenty, 
while  our  fellow-creatures  are  suffering  and  in  want.  According  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  we  are  *  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by ;'  but  this 
law  is  not  to  be  applied  to  slavery  more  than  to  any  other  interest  of 
life.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be  an  excellent  Christian  and  a  slaveholder; 
and  the  relations  of  master  and  slave  may  be  the  means  of  exhibiting 
some  of  the  mildest  graces  of  the  character,  as  mav  those  of  king  and 
subject,  or  principal  and  dependant,  in  any  of  the  other  modifications  of 
human  institutions.  In  one  sense,  slavery  may  actually  benefit  a  man, 
there  bein^  little  doubt  that  the  African  is,  in  nearly  all  respects,  better 
off  in  servitude  in  this  country  than  when  living  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
at  home.*^ 

It  never  seems  to  occur  to  these  apologists  for  slavery  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  leave  the  question,  of  how  far  the  condi-  ^ 
tion  of  bondage  is  better  than  freedom,  to  the  decision  of  the  indi- 
viduals themselves;  for,  when  they  are  reminded  of  this  as  an  act 
of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  their  usual  reply  is,  that  the  slaves  are 
too  ignorant  to  form  right  opinions  on  the  subject  Thus  the  Dem- 
ocratic American  asagns  exactly  the  same  reason  for  enslaving  and 
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Oppressing  the  negro,  that  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  the  Csar 
.  ot  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  or  the  Pope  of  Rome,  do  for 
withholding  from  tiieir  subjects  that  enjoyment  of  dvil  and  politt* 
CflJ  privileges  which  in  this  country  are  extended  to  all,  the  colour- 
ed race  alone  excepted.  9 

It  is  upon  this  very  plea  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  intelEeent 
masses  of  the  people  of  England  are  unjustly  shut  out  from  tiieir 
proper  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  electoral  sui&age.  It 
was  a  constant  ailment  in  defence  of  the  odious  system  of  im- 
'  pressing  seamen,  that  they  were  happier  in  a  ship-of-war  than  they 
could  be  in  a  merchant  vessel ;  but,  both  in  the  case  of  the  Amer- 
ican slaves  and  the  English  seamen,  the  very  parties  who  assert 
thi^  prove  by  th&r  own  conduct  that  they  do  not  themselves  be* 
.  ^eve  it;  as  the  highest  reward  they  can  bestow  upon  both,  smd 
which,  whenever  they  do  bestow  it,  they  vaunt  as  an  act  of  the 
greatest  generosity,  is  to  give  to  the  very  "  happy*'  persons  thdr 
discharge  or  their  freedom,  which  would  be  a  strange  reward  in- 
detd  if  by  that  they  were  rendered  more  miserable !  Mr.  Cooper, 
however,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  work,  admits  the  inevita- 
ble cessation  of  this  veiy  ^  happy'*  condition  of  the  Afiicans  in 
these  terms: 

*'  American  slavery  is  distinguished  from  that  of  most  other  parts  of 
the  world  by  the  circumstance  that  the  slave  is  a  variety  of  the  human 
species,  and  is  marked  by  physical  peculiarities  bo  different  from  his 
maAer  as  to  render  future  amalgamation  improbable.    In  ancient  Rome, 

4  in  modem  Europe  generallyi  a^id  in  most  other  countries,  the  slave  not 
being  thus  distinguished,  on  obtaining  his  freedom  was  soon  lost  in  the 
mass  around  him ;  but  Nature  has  made  a  stamo  on  the  American  slave 
that  is  likely  to  prevent  this  consummation,  ana  which  menaces  much 
future  ill  to  the  country.  The  time  must  come  when  American  slavery 
shall  cease ;  and  when  that  day  shall  arrive  (unless  early  and  effectual 
means  are  devised  to  obviate  it),  two  races  will  exist  in  the  same  region, 
whose  feelings  will  be  imbittered  by  inextinguishable  hatred,  and  who 
carry  on  their  faces  the  respective  stamps  of  their  factions.  The  strug- 
gle that  will  follow  will  necessarily  be  a  war  of  extermination.    Tlie 

.«vil  day  may  be  delayed,  but  can  scarcely  be  averted." 

This  IS  the  sort  of  language  we  have  heard  with  respect  to  the 
West  Indies  for  many  years  past,  but  the  two  races  live  peaceably 
enough  together  yet  This  b  the  terror  that  has  been  hune  up  to 
warn  persons  against  granting  any  sort  of  freedom  to  the  danc  races 
of  Hindustan ;  but  eveiy  improvement  in  the  condition  of  both 
has  only  shown  that,  the  more  they  are  placed  on  an  equality  with  * 

'  the  whites  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  more  harmoniously  they  move 
in  the  same  sphere.    And  as  to  the  pretended  belief  in  the  unpocK 

'  ability  of  future  amalgamation,  nothing  but  wilful  Uindness  can 
shut  the  eyes  of  any  man  to  tiie  fact  that  amalgamation  of  the 
white  and  coloured  races  may  exist  m  the  future  as  it  has  done  in 
llie  past)  and  as  it  does  in  the  present;  for  the  country  is  almn- 
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dantly  soppUed  ^Hb  perhaps  nearly  a  million  of  mulattoes,  who 
could  only  have  been  produced  by  this  very  process  of  amalgama- 
tkMi,  which  is  thou^  to  be  in  future  so  impracticable ! 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  this  mixture  desirable  for  the 
happiness  of  either  class.  I  believe  each  would  be  more  happy  if 
\  it  c'On£ned  itself  to  intercourse  with  those  of  its  own  blood  and  race ; 
and  this  iKX)uld  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  absence  of  all  op^ 
presnon  of  the  one  by  the  other.  But  it  is  the  sheerest  Uindness 
or  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that,  if  the  coloured  race  were  made  free, 
4hey  could  not  hve  with  the  whites  in  peace,  with  ev^  motive  to 
dwell  together  in*  harmony,  while  bemg  slaves  they  are  really 
"  happy,"  with  every  motive  to  desire  freedoia,  and  to  wish  the 
harriers  that  keep  it  from  them  speedily  and  peaceably  removed. 

Having  attended,  by  invitation,  a  pubtic  meetmg  held  in  the 
large  room  of  the  United  States  Hotel  m  Saratoga,  for  the  purpose 
fif  calling  the  attention  of  the  visiters  to  the  advantage  of  promoting, 
by  every  possible  means^  the  advancement  of  general  education  m 
their  respective  states,  QianceUor  Walworth  occupying- the  chair, 
I  was  called  upon  soon  afUr  to  attend  another  puMic  meeting  at 
Balkton  for  the  promo^n  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  at  which 
all  the  farmers  of  the  JisUict,  for  many  miles  round,  were  invited, 
and  the  church  was  appiopriated  to  tlie  purpose. 

We  accordinglf  le^  Saratoga  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
6th  of  August  and,  after  a  short  stay  at  Balkton  Springs,  to  see 
some  fri^ids  who  were  staying  there  for  the  use  of  the  waters,  we 
reached  Mr.  Ddavan's  farm  m  time  for  an  early  dinner;  after 
which,  the  whole  family,  including  every  domestic  and  labounnfi^ 
man  on  the  estate,  accompanied  us  to  the  meeting,  which  was  fixed 
for  five  o'clock,  te  enable  the  fanners  and  their  families  who  Uved 
at  a  distance  to  get  to  their  homes  before  it  was  too  late. 

The  church  was  surrounded  on  our  arrival  with  vehicles  of  every 
kind,  fxom  fine  open  carriages  and  smart  phaetons  and  gigs  down 
to  carts  and  wagons,  for  in  America  every  one  can  afford  some 
conveyance  to  take  them  to  church.  There  are  no  taxes  on  car- 
riages  and  horses,  and  as  the  cost  of  keeping  a  family  conveyance 
is  not  a  fourth  of  what  it  would  be  in  England,  they  are  within 
every  one's  reach.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  crowded,  gal- 
leries and  all,  with  an  entirely  agricultural  population,  and  it  was 
the  finest  opportunity  that  could  be  enjoyed  for  seeing  tUs  class  in 
their  natural  state  and  condition. 

The  men  among  the  farmeis  looked  as  much  as  poesible  like  <mr 
yeomen  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset  in  England.  They 
were  all  decentiy  dressed,  in  plain  and  coarse  cloth  garments,  witl^ 
out  the  least  attempt  at  fa^on  or  finery.  They  had  the  larn 
hands  of  labouring  men,  and  the  bronzed  complexions  of  those  who 
work  much  in  the  open  air;  for  here  the  maxim  of  Poor  Richard 
IS  universally  observed : 

VoL.IL— a  11 
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«Ho  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive^ 
Himself  muat  either  hold  or  drive." 

The  young  men  vrere  good-looking  and  athletic ;  the  old  men 
healthy  and  cheerful,  and,  with  their  low-crowned  and  faroad- 
brimrned  hats,  and  gray  locks  often  flowing  over  their  shoulders, 
looked  grave  and  venerable  among  their  diildren  and  children's 
children,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

The  women,  both  old  and  young,  were  of  more  delicate  appear- 
ance, and  did  not  at  all  resemble  3ie  farmers'  wives  and  farmers^ 
daughters  of  England.  There  were  no  ruddy  cheeks  nor  fully-de- 
veloped forms  among  them ;  but  all  were  pale,  slender,  and  deli* 
Gate,  and  in  thdr  dress,  air,  and  manner,  looked  more  like  persons 
who  had  nothing  to  do,  than  as  being  actively  engaged  either  in 
domestic  or  other  occupations. 

This  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  difierence  of  their  position  and 
different  mode  of  life.  Instead  of  going  to  market,  managing  the 
dairy,  making  butter  and  cheese,  takinff  care  of  the  poultry,  milk- 
ing the  cows,  and  doin^  a  great  deal  of  active  out-door  as  well  as 
in-door  work,  which  the  wives  and  daughters  of  fanners  in  the 
humble  ranks  of  life  in  England  do,  the  American  women  are  oc- 
cupied almost  wholly  with  their  children,  bod  in  strictly  domestk 
anairs.  We  saw  no  females  employed  in  any  manner  in  the  fields 
either  weeding,  hoeing,  clearing  the  ground  of  stones,  hay-making, 
or  in  any  other  way,  through  all  the  tract  of  country  over  which 
we  had  yet  passed ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  delicacy  of  appear* 
ance  and  manner  possessed  by  &e  female  population  of  an  Ameri* 
can  agricultural  district,  as  compared  with  the  same  class  in  Eng- 
land.    «  ' 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  attention  paid  by  all  the  mating  to 
the  facts  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Temperance  Refonnation 
which  I  was  enabled  to  lay  before  them  m  the  course  of  a  two  hours' 
address ;  and  at  its  close,  a  larse  number  of  the  audience  came  for* 
ward  voluntarily  to  join  themselves  to  the  Temperance  Society,  and 
to  sign  the  pledge  of  abstinence  from  all  that  could  intoxicate,  as 
well  as  to  discourage,  by  every  suitable  means,  the  use  of  mtoxica- 
ting  drinks  among  their  friendts  and  neighbours.  The  meeting  was 
altc^ether  a  very  happy  one,  and  calculated,  it  was  believed,  to 
produce  much  good,  by  scattering  the  information  there  laid  before 
the  hearers  through  all  their  respective  districts,  as  it  would  be  the 
subject  of  conversation  among  them  for  weeks  to  come ;  and  in  the 
discuasbns  to  which  it  might  give  rise,  truth  would  be  sure  to  tri- 
umph. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

LeiTe  Ballston  for  the  Falls  of  Nkgare.— Departure  from  ScfaeDeetadr  fay  the  Raflfoad. 
--BeautiAil  ValJey  of  the  Mohawk.— Little  Falls  on  this  River.— Rich  alluvial  Plains 
of  the  German  Flats.— Villages  of  Herkimer  and  Frankfort— Romantic  Besnty  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley.— Arrival  and  Stav  at  Utica.— Stage  Joomev  from  Utica  to  Syra« 
cose.— CompaiisoD  of  American  and  English  Coaches.— Use  oi  Sea-phrases  by  Amer- 
ican Drivers.— Villages  of  New-Hartford,  Manchester,  and  Vernon.— Oneida  Castle. 
—Indian  Reservations.- An-ival  and  Stay  at  Syracnse.-<-Joomey  to  Aubam  by  wood- 
en Railroads— Arrival  and  short  Stay  at  Anbom.— Departnre  from  Auburn  ior  Can- 
andaigua.— Passage  byBridge  over  the  Lake  Cayuga.— Village  built  on  the  Seneca 
Falls.— Pass  through  Waterloo  to  Geneva. 

^  On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  August,  vre  quitted  the  hospitable  man- 
sion of  Mr.  Delavan  on  our  projected  tour  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
tliis  being  conndered  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  making  the 
journey,  ^nd  seeing  the  Falls  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Delavan  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Schenectady,  where  vre 
took  the  railroad  for  Utica  at  ten  o'clock ;  and,  starting  from  thence, 
proceeded  along  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk  River,  which  winds  its 
way  from  the  westward  till  it  empties  itself  into  the  Hudson,  and 
by  it  into  the  Atlantic.  On  leaving  Schenectady,  we  crossed  over 
the  stream  of  the  Mohawk  by  a  bridge  of  800  feet  in  length,  going 
in  a  northerly  direction,  but  after  a  space  of  about  a  mile  the  road 
curved  to  the  west,  and  ran  along  in  nearly  the  direction  of  the 
stream,  chiefly  on  its  northern  bank;  bringing  us,  after  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  more,  into  the  beautifm  valley  named. 

The  first  place  of  any  size  passed  on  our  way  was  the  village  of 
Amsterdam,  first  settled,  no  doubt,  by  some  patriotic  Dutchman, 
and  so  called  after  the  capital  of  his  native  country. «  It  has  about 
200  houses,  which  are  yearly  increasing  in  number,  an  excellent 
bridge  across  the  Mohawk,  and  a  small  stream  which  descends 
from  higher  ground  throueh  the  village  to  the  river,  and  affords 
good  water-power  for  milb  and  manmactures.  The  Crie  Canal, 
which  is  about  40  feet  in  breadth,  is  to  be  widened  to  nearly 
double  its  present  dimensions,  to  admit  of  the  requisite  space  for 
the  increased  navigation,  no  less  than  400  additional  boats  having 
been  launched  upon  the  canal  during  this  present  season ;  and  the 
works  for  this  wtdenbg  of  the  canal  werq  just  beginning  to  be  put 
in  operation  here. 

About  four  miles  beyond  this,  in  passing  round  the  foot  of  a 
promontory  called  Tripe's  Hill,  the  view  becomes  more  expanded, 
more  varied,  and  more  beautiful,  and  justifies  all  that  has  been  said 
in  praise  of  this  lovely  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  which  is  exquisitely 
rich  in  its  scenery,  and  combines  the  soft  and  the  wild,  the  culti- 
vated and  the  picturesque,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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A  very  pretty  settlement,  called  Fonda,  appeared  four  or  five 
miles  farther  on ;  and  as  this  has  been  fixed  on  for  the  county  town 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  several  public  buildings  have 
already  begun  to  make  their  appearance.  The  courthouse  is  of 
chaste  Greaan  architecture,  surmounted  by  a  graceful  dome,  which 
is  coated  with  tin-plate,  like  the  public  edifices  at  Albany,  and  this, 
on  a  bright  day,  reflects  the  sun  so  powerfully  as  to  ^ve  it  the  daz- 
zling brightness  of  plated  silver.  A  large  and  imposing  hotel,  with 
a  lofly  Ionic  portico,  faces  the  road  also ;  and  these,  with  other 
buildings  rising  around  them,  give  to  Fonda  an  air  of  great  promise 
and  prosperity. 

Beyond  this,  at  distances  of  only  four  or  five  miles  apart,  we 
passea  several  rising  villages ;  among  others,  Palatbe  Bridge  and 
Fort  Plain,  until  we  reached  the  spot  called  "  The  Little  Falls," 


which  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Schenectady,  the  point  of  our  de- 
parture. The  chain  of  the  Catsberg- Hills  crosses  the  Mohawk  here 
from  north  to  south ;  and  the  bursting  of  this  rocky  barrier,  with 
the  corresponding  declivity  in  the  stream,  occasions  those  descents 
and  rapids  which  here  constitute  the  "  Little  Falls.'*  The  spot  is 
romantic  in  scenery,  and  would  furnish  many  striking  pictures, 
though  in  some  parts  the  valley  is  so  narrow  that  the  nver,  the 
stage  route,  and  the  railroad  all  run  side  by  side,  separated  only  a 
few  feet  from  each  other ;  while  a  perpendicular  wall  of  cliff  on 
the  north,  and  broken  masses  of  rock  on  the  south,  hem  in  the 
whole  on  either  side,  the  breadth  from  rock  to  rock  being  appa* 
jently  less  than  a  hundred  yards. 

It  is  on  the  highest  part  of  this  broken  and  rocky  descent  that 
the  village  called  ''The  Little  Falls"  is  seated ;  and  the  situatioo 
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is  clueflY  chosen  for  the  facility  it  affords  to  establish  corn-mills, 
saw-mills,  and  other  establishments  requiring  the  aid  of  water-pow- 
er, which  is  here  very  considerable,  and  completely  under  control 
Already  there  are  upward  of  3000  inhabitants  at  this  place,  and 
hundreds  come  to  add  to  their  numbers  every  year,  attracted  by 
the  excellence  of  its  position  for  trade  and  manufactures ;  with  a 
rich  and  fertile  country  all  around  it,  and  a  canal  on  either  hand, 
to  send  its  productions  east  or  west,  as  they  may  be  required.  As 
the  descent  is  here  about  forty  feet  in  a  mile,  there  are  five  locks 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  eight  locks  on  the  one  that  preceded  it  in 
this  place ;  both,  however,  being  now  connected  by  an  aqueduct 
crossmg  over  the  river,  of  the  length  of  184  feet 

The  CTeat  charm  of  the  spot  to  the  traveller  is,  however,  the  ro- 
mantically beautiful  combmations  of  scenery  with  which  it  abounds: 
massive  rock,  runnmg  water,  fertile  fields,  nch  orchards,  wild  woods, 
beetling  cliffs,  and  soft  and  verdant  plains,  all  unite  in  composing 
a  succession  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  that  the  lover  of  nature 
could  wish  to  dwell  upon. 


Beyond  this  gorge  of  the  hills  ihe  Valley  of  the  Mohawk  begins  to 
expand,  and  grows  wider  and  wider  as  you  approach  to  the  west  j 
the  district  being  here  called  the  German  Flats,  no  doubt  fi-om  the 
Germans  bein^  the  earhe^  settlers  on  these  rich  alluvial  plains. 
The  village  of  Herkimer  is  the  only  one  of  note  in  this  district, 
being  about  seven  miles  beyond  "  The  Little  Falls,"  and  fourteen 
before  you  reach  Ut/ca.  The  viUage  contains  about  2000  inhabi- 
tants, having  a  handsome  courthouse  and  some  other  public  build- 
ings, besides  about  200  dwellings.  A  little  to  the  east  of  it  is  the 
stream  on  which  the  celebrated  Trenton  Falls  are  situated,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles.  This  stream  falls  into  the  Mohawk, 
and  is  crossed  near  the  point  of  their  junction  by  a  well-built  bridge. 
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From  hence  to  Utica,  through  the  village  of  Frankfort,  the  couii* 
try  continues  level;  but,  though  highly  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to 
agriculture  or  pasture,  it  is  tame  after  the  beauties  of  the  Mohawk 
\^lley,  which  is  equal  to  the  loveliest  spots  in  Devonshire  or  Som- 
erset, resembling  in  some  places  the  Valley  of  the  Tamar  b  the 
one,  and  the  Vale  of  Glastonbuiy  in  the  other,  but  more  beautiful 
and  more  romantic  than  either,  as  well  as  more  extenave  than  bodi 
umted.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  tracts  of  coun- 
try through  which  I  have  passed  for  many  years,  reminding  roe 
forcibly  of  some  of  the  delicious  valleys  of  Persia,  but  having  more 
grandeur,  though  not  more  softness,  than  any  of  these,  from  the 
Sequent  mingling  of  the  wildest  with  the  most  luxuriant  features 
of  nature.  I  was,  indeed,  so  much  enraptured  with  its  beauty, 
t)iat,if  I  had  not  been  restricted  to  time,  I  would  have  willingly  re- 
turned immediately  to  re*enjoy  its  scenery. 

We  reached  Utica  about  3  o'clock,  having  been  thus  five  hours 
in  performing  the  whole  distance  of  seventy*eight  miles,  or  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  per  hour.  We  re- 
mained here  to  sleep,  and  passed  the  evening  with  some  friends  to 
whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction ;  but,  intending  to  remain  at 
Utica  a  week  on  our  return  journey,  all  exammation  of  the  town 
was  reserved  till  that  period. 

On  the  morninff  of  Wednesday,  August  8,  we  left  Utica  in  an 
extra,  as  the  regular  stage  had  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  proceeded  on  by  the  high  turnpike  road  towards  Syracuse, 
where  we  intended  making  our  next  halt  It  is  not  usual  to  travel 
in  postchaiaes  in  this  coimtry,  but,  in  lieu  of  this,  extra  coaches,  with 
nine  seats,  will  b«  ftirnished  on  any  part  of  the  road,  if  die  persons 
engaging  them  will  pay  the  regular  stage-fare  for  eight  passengers. 
We  were  fortunate  in  finding  an  agreeable  party  of  three  persons, 
which,  added  to  our  ov»n  of  the  same  numlier,  enabled  us  to  take 
an  extra  between  us  and  divide  the  expense ;  and  in  this  way  the 
carriage  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  party  occupying  it 
as  to  stoppages,  hours  of  setting  out,  &c. 

These  coaches,  whether  stage  or  extra,  are  very  heavily  built, 
though  airy  and  commodious  when  the  passengers  are  once  seated. 
The  oaggage  is  all  carried  in  a  larg<i  leather  case  projecting  firom 
behind,  and  the  coaches  are  painted  with  very  gaudy  colours. 
The  honses  are  large,  strong,  and  good  y  but  the  harness  is  coarse, 
ill  fitted,  and  dirty.  There  is  no  guard  and  no  outside  passengers ; 
and  the  coachman,  or  driver,  as  he  is  here  universally  called,  is  gen- 
erally very  ill-dresed,  though  civil,  and  well  q\ialified  for  his  duty, 
notwithstandmg  that  he  receives  no  fees  whatever  from  any  of  the 
passengers  by  me  way ;  and  it  is  certainly  an  agr^able  thing  for 
an  English  traveller  to  find  himself  on  the  road,  with  his  fare  paid 
once  for  all,  without  the  frequent  opening  of  the  coadi  door  for  the 
shilling  and  half  crown  due,  by  usage,  to  the  coachman  and  guard, 
with  a  certainty  of  insolent  language  if  it  be  not  readily  paid 
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The  rate  of  stage-traveUing  Yaries  between  six  and  eight  miles 
the  hour,  but  is  more  frequency  the  former  than  the  latter.  The 
roads  are  m  general  wretched,  full  of  deep  ruts  and  devatioiiSy  that 
jolt  and  shake  the  traveller  to  a  painful  degree^  while,  in  appear- 
ance,  the  American  stagecx>ach,  with  its  horses,  harness,  and  fit- 
ting, is  as  inferior  to  the  light,  smart,  and  trim  coaches  of  Bath, 
Brighton,  and  Dover,  that  start  from  Charing  Cross  and  Piccadilly, 
as  a  heavily-laden  merchant-ship  is  to  a  beautiful  corvette  or  light 
frigate,  or — ^to  do  the  Americans  justice  in  another  department,  in 
which  they  excel  us — as  the  deeply-laden  collier  going  up  the 
Thames  is  to  one  of  their  beautiful  pilot  schooners  or  packets. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  a  great  many  even  of 
the  coach-phrases  m  America  are  derived  from  a  seafaring  life ;  as^ 
for  instance,  instead  of  the  coachman  coming  to  the  door,  as  in 
England,  and  asldng,  ^' Are  ye  all  in,  gentlemen?"  the  American 
driver's  question  is,  **  Are  ye  all  aboard  1"  and  instead  of  the  sig- 
nal of  the  English  guard,  *'  All  right,"  which  precedes  the  cradc 
of  the  whip,  the  American  bookkeeper,  when  he  hands  up  the  way- 
bill, exclaims,  **  Go  ahead !" 

Proceeding  by  the  stage  route  from  Utica,  we  first  passed  through 
a  small  village  called  New-Hartford,  seated  on  a  stream  named 
Sadaquada,  here  called  a  creek;  another  instance  of  the  nautical 
origin  of  many  of  the  American  names  and  phrases.  A  creek  is  a 
familiar  term  to  seamen,  because  every  inlet  from  the  sea  up  a  n^- 
row  strait  of  land  is  so  called ;  but  here  the  term  is  applied  to  small 
inland  rivers  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea.  Ascending  from 
hence  over  a  rising  hill,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Hamilton  College, 
one  of  the  public  seminaries  of  education  pointed  out  to  us.  The 
landscape,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  was  pleasing ;  and  the  coun- 
try around  it  well  wooded  and  in  good  order. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  Manchester,  very  unlike  its 
great  dm^  and  smoky  namesake  in  England.  This  was  entirely 
an  agricultural  viUage,  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  enjoying  a 
pure  air,  a  rural  prospect,  with  well-cultivated  farms  all  around  it, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  was  not  a  single  manufactory, 
nor  even  the  germe  of  one,  yet  planted  at  this  spot 

Vernon  is  the  name  of  another  pretty  village,  seven  or  eight  miles 
beyond  Manchester,  at  which  we  changed  horses  and  drivers,  the 
usual  distance  performed  by  each  team  being  from  eight  to  twelve 
miles.  This  contains  a  glass  factory,  and  some  few  mills  worked 
by  water-power. 

Five  miles  beyond  this  we  passed  through  a  spot  called  Oneida 
Castle,  the  lands  around  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Oneida 
Indians,  under  the  title  of  the  Oneida  Reservation.  In  general, 
when  treaties  were  made  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  anv  of  the  Indian  tribes,  certain  portions  of  land  were 
set  apart  for  their  use,  either  as  hunting-grounds  or  for  cultivation. 
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These  were  called  '^  Indian  Reservations/'  and  this  was  one  of 
them.  It  appears  that  the  Oneida  Indians  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  practical  agriculture ;  but  their  cultivation  was  so 
unskilful  and  so  unprofitable  compared  with  that  of  the  whites  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  the  feeling  between  the  two  races 
was  so  far  fi*om  being  friendly,  that  the  government  adopted,  as  a 
settled  rule  of  policy,  the  determination  to  remove  as  many  of  the 
Indians  as  they  could  persuade  to  consent  to  that  measure,  to  the* 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  or  in  Western  Michigan.  The 
Oneidas  chose  the  latter,  and  have  some  time  since  emigrated  to 
that  quarter ;  and  their  lands  in  this  reservation  having  been  pur- 
chased of  them  by  whites,  are  now  in  the  same  state  of  improved 
cultivation  as  the  surrounding  estates  of  their  neighbours. 

From  hence  we  passed,  at  distances  of  from  three  to  five  miles 
apart,  the  small  villages  of  Lenox,  Quality  Hill,  and  Chittenango, 
where  we  halted,  and  walked  a  short  distance  to  see  some  remark- 
able petrifications  of  trees  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  from  whence  issue 
various  springs  of  water,  that  leave  incrustations  in  their  track,  and 

Erobably  occasioned  the  petrifactions  seen.  So  many  travellers 
ave  taken  portions  of  this  for  their  cabinets,  that  but  little  at  pres- 
ent remains  without  farther  excavations ;  we  succeeded,  however, 
in  getting  a  fine  specimen,  with  a  part  of  the  unchanged  wood  of 
the  interior  attached  to  the  petrifaction  of  the  bark. 

Nothing  of  peculiar  interest  occurred  between  this  and  Syracuse, 
which  we  reached  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  having  left  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  were  thus  eight  hours  performing  fifty  miles^ 
or  at  the  average  rate  of  six  and  a  quarter  miles  per  hour. 

We  remained  at  Syracuse  to  sleep;  but  here  also,  having  made 
arrangements  for  my  remaining  a  week  on  my  return  journey,  no 
exammation  was  made  of  the  town. 

On  the  following  mormng,  Thursday,  August  9th,  we  left  Syra- 
cuse in  a  coach  that  conveyed  us  to  a  railway,  beginning  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  town,  to  take  us  to  Auburn ; 
but  great  was  our  disappointment  at  finding  that,  instead  of  a  lo- 
comotive engine,  the  cars  were  drawn  by  norses,  of  which  there 
were  only  two  to  draw  about  twenty  passengers,  the  horses  being 
placed  one  before  the  other,  as  tandems  are  Jriven,  and  not  abreast 
The  rails,  too,  were  of  wood  instead  of  iron,  and  the  rate  of  trav- 
elling was  estimated  to  be  about  six  miles  an  hour.  We  h^d  to 
wait  half  an  hour  before  starting,  and  our  progress  was  then  so  te- 
dious that  we  all  thought  of  getting  out  to  walk  the  distance,  as 
the  most  expeditious  mode  of  the  two,  when,  to  add  to  our  mortifi- 
cation, we  met  a  train  of  cars  drawn  by  a  single  horse  coming  right 
a^inst  us,  and,  the  rails  being  single  and  the  places  for  turmng 
on  being  wide  apart,  we  had  to  shift  our  tandem  pair  from  the  front 
to  the  hind  part  of  ihe  train,  and  be  drawn  back  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  get  off  the  track,  and  let  our  advancing  rival  go  past  u& 
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After  a  very  tedioiis  ride  of  four  hours  in  performiog  twenty-two 
miles,  we  reached  Auburn,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  the  great 
State-prison  and  the  other  public  buildings,  which  gave  it  a  very 
striking  appearance.  We  halted  here  for  refreshments,  and  thea 
with  another  party  took  an  extra  coach  to  proceed  onward  by  way 
of  Cayuga  and  Ueneva  to  Canandaieua,  where  we  proposed  to 
sleep,  maudng  arrangements  before  we  left  for  our  return  to  Auburn, 
and  inspection  of  its  great  State-penitentiary  on  our  return  journey 
from  Niagara. 

On  leaving  Auburn  we  were  struck  with  the  high  state  of  culti- 
vation to  which  the  lands  on  each  side  of  the  high  road  had  been 
brought,  and  the  pretty  villas  and  neat  farmhouses  every  now  and 
then  peering  through  the  trees.  The  cattle,  too,  were  in  excellent 
condition,  and  everything  bore  the  marks  of  fertility,  industry,  and 
prosperity. 

After  a  ride  of  about  six  or  seven  miles  through  a  beautiful  farm- 
ing country,  we  approached  the  village  of  Cayuga,  seated  upon  the 
lake  of  that  name,  of  which  we  had  a  commanding  view.  This 
fine  sheet  of  water  is  nearly  forty  miles  long,  and  about  two  miles 
in  average  breadth.  Its  waters  are  remarkably  clear,  and  are  said 
to  abound  with  fish.  The  lake  is  generally  shallow,  but  a  steam- 
boat plies  on  it  between  Cayuga  and  Ithaca,  a  distance  of  thirty hox 
miles.  It  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  which  is  upward  of  a 
mile  in  length ;  it  resembles  the  long  bridge  across  the  Potomac, 
from  the  City  of  Washington  to  the  ^rginia  side  of  the  river ;  and 
the  prospect  of  the  waters  and  its  surrounding  shores,  from  the  cen« 
tre  of  this  bridge,  is  worth  a  short  halt  to  enjoy. 

Beyond  Cayuga,  at  a  distance  of  four  mi)es,is  the  River  Seneca, 
which  has  a  rapid  descent,  like  the  Little  Falls  of  the  Mohawk, 
the  declivity  here  being  for^-six  feet  A  village  has  accordingly 
been  built  at  this  spot,  which  is  called  '*  The  Village  of  Seneca 
Falls.''  It  is  not  more  than  seven  years  since  it  was  begun,  and  it 
has  already  about  600  dwelling-houses,  seven  churches,  and  5000 
inhabitants.  The  establishments  here  are  chiefly  mills  and  manu- 
factories, all  requiring  the  aid  of  water-power,  of  which  there  seems 
such  abundance  throughout  this  fine  state,  that  coal  and  steam  are 
hardly  required  for  this  purpose  at  present. 

The  next  village  at  which  we  halted  to  change  horses  was  called 
Waterloo,  but  for  what  reason  I  could  not  learn,  except  that  it  was 
first  founded  in  1815,  and  was  so  called  probably  from  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  which  was  fought  in  that  year.  It  is  seated  on  one  of  the 
outlets  of  the  Seneca  River,  and  has  accordingly  several  mills 
turned  by  the  stream.  A  courthouse  and  jail  give  it  an  air  of  some 
importance,  but  there  are  not  more  than  1000  inhabitants  at  pres- 
ent residing  here,  many,  it  is  said,  having  gone  to  the  more  prom- 
ising village  of  Seneca  Falls. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  we  approached  Geneva,  which 
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opened  upon  us  in  all  its  beauty,  and  appeared  to  be  die  most  beau* 
tiful  of  all  the  inland  towns  or  villages  we  had  yet  seen.  The 
lake,  at  the  head  of  which  it  is  seated,  is  thirty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  It  is  called  ^^The  Seneca 
Lake,"  as  the  Indians  of  the  Seneca  tribe  originally  occupied  the 
borders  of  both  the  lake  and  the  river  that  stul  retain  their  name. 
Its  surrounding  shores  are  eminently  beautiful,  having  all  the  va- 
riety of  sloping  lawns  and  woods  in  some  parts,  and  hi^h  cliils  and 
projecting  promontories  in  others.  The  town  itself,  which  is  seated 
at  Its  northern  extremity,  or  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  looks  like  a 
series  of  clustered  villas,  scattered  in  groups,  and  deeply  imbosomed 
in  the  richest  groves ;  while  the  glittering  domes  and  slender  spires 
of  the  public  building^  and  places  of  worship,  rising  from  among 
the  dwellings,  add  a  richness,  if  not  a  splendour,  to  the  whole. 

We  halted  at  Geneva  to  dine,  and  passed  an  agreeable  hour 
there  in  rambling  through  the  town,  and  enjoying  the  many  beau- 
tiful prospects  of  the  lake,  which  are  presented  from  various  points 
of  view.  I  was  surprised  not  to  see  any  yachts  or  sailing-boats  on 
so  beautiful  a  sheet  of  water  as  this,  especially  as  it  has  three  pe- 
culiarities which  are  so  favourable  to  boating,  namely,  that  it 
abounds  with  salmon,  trout,  and  other  fish ;  that  there  is  almost 
always  a  breeze  on  the  water ;  and  that  it  is  never  closed  with  ice. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  fine  pieces  of  water,  both  salt  and  fresh, 
with  which  America  abounds,  the  taste  for  aquatic  excursions,  ex-, 
cept  in  steam*vessek,  do.es  not  exist ;  and  I  do  not  remember  to' 
have  either  seen  or  heard  of  a  yacht  or  pleasure-boat,  sailing  or 
rowing,  kept  by  any  person  in  the  country. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Beautiftii  Position  and  Appearance  of  6eneTa.~Peculiaritie«  of  the  Lake  on  which  it 
sianda.— Pretended  Female  Saviour  of  the  World.— Arrival  at  the  Village  of  CanaD- 
daigaa.— Description  of  the  Town  and  Lake  of  that  Name.— Excellent  Provision  for 
promulgating  the  Laws.- History  of  the  Tract  of  the  Genesee  Country.— Sale  of  six 
Millions  of  Acres  of  Land.— Purchase  Money,  eighipence  Sterling  per  Acre.— Same 
Land  now  worth  fifty  Dollars  per  Acre.— Arrival  at  Rochester,  on  the  (.venesee  River. 
—Embark  on  the  Erie  Canal  for  Buffalo  —Statistics  of  the  Erie  Canal.— Names  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Cities  along  its  Banks.— Description  of  the  Boats  on  the  Canal. 
—Locks  of  the  Canal  at  Lockport.— Arrival  at  Buffiilo,  on  Lake  Erie.— Jouxney  to  tba 
Cataract-house  at  Niagara. 

The  village  of  Geneva  contains  at  present  about  650  buildings, 
•with  a  population  of  4000  persons,  a  public  college  and  an  acade- 
mv,  with  eight  churches ;  but  the  chaste  style  of  architecture  observ- 
ed in  the  buildings,  the  many  agreeable  shrubberies  and  gardens, 
and  the  charm  thrown  over  the  whole  by  the  beautiful  lake,  make  it 
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one  of  the  most  itiTiting  places  of  summer  residence  I  have  ever 
seen ;  and  when  America  comes  to  possess  a  class  of  men  of  for- 
tune retired  from  business,  who  \vill  seek  a  beautiful  country  resi- 
dence in  which  to  spend  die  remnant  of  their  days,  Geneva  cannot 
fail  to  be  preferred  for  such  purposes,  and  to  be  abundantly  peopled 
"with  such  a  class  of  inhabitants. 

The  villages  around  and  near  the  lake  are  many  of  them  re- 
markable. One  of  these,  on  the  eastern  borders,  is  called  Ovid ; 
and  nearly  opposite  to  it,  on  the  western  shore,  is  another  called 
Dresden.  It  was  near  to  this  that  once  resided  one  of  the  long 
line  of  religious  pretenders,  of  which  the  world  has  been  so  prolific, 
and  of  which  America  has  produced  her  full  share.  This  personage 
was  a  woman  named  Jemima  Wilkinson,  and  she  pretended  that 
she  was  the  saviour  of  the  world. 

Like  other  religious  impostors,  from  Mohammed  to  Joanna 
Southcott,  she  found  it  easy  to  obtain  believers;  for  mankind  seem 
in  every  country  to  present  a  large  number  of  persons  ready  to  en- 
tertan  any  absurd  belief  that  is  offered  to  their  acceptance.  The 
trial  vihich  this  pretended  saviour  of  the  world  made  of  the  faith  of 
her  followers  is  sufficiently  ingenious  to  be  recorded.  She  caused 
it  to  be  announced  to  them  that,  on  a  certain  dav  and  hour,  she 
would  start  from  a  given  point  of  the  lake,  and  exhibit  her  Divine 
power  by  walking  across  its  surface  to  the  opposite  shore.  Crowds 
were  of  course  attracted  to  the  spot  by  mere  curiosity,  and  many 
also  came  believ^g.  These  strewed  her  pathway  with  white  hand- 
kerchiefs for  her  )o  walk  on,  from  the  carriage  in  which  she  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  the  multitude 
spreading  palms  in  the  way  when  Jesus  entered  into  Jerusalem. 

Surrounded  by  these  faithful  followers,  she  advanced  as  far  as 
the  water's  edge,  and  ventured  about  ankle-deep  into  the  liquid 
element  Seeing,  however,  that  this  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  her 
foot,  as  it  would  do  to  that  of  any  ordinary  mortal,  and  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  go  farther,  she  adroitly  turned  round  to  her  ad- 
herents, and  asked  them,  with  a  loud  voice,  whether  they  really 
had  faith  in  her  power  to  walk  on.the  lake ;  for,  if  they  had  not, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  do  so.  They  exclaimed,  with  one 
voice,  that  their  faith  was  complete,  and  without  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  Upon  which  she  cunningly  replied,  that  if  they  really  be- 
lieved in  her  power,  it  was  for  Uiat  very  reason  fully  unnecessary 
to  exhibit  it ;  and,  returning  to  the  carriage  in  which  she  came,  she 
left  the  deluded  multitude  to  reflect  on  their  own  folly.  The  won- 
der IS,  that  in  this  country  of  Lynch  law,  where  tarring  and  feath- 
ering for  mere  difference  of  opinion  is  so  often  practisM,^  the  said 

*  In  a  late  American  newspaper,  which  I  regret  to  have  mislaid,  an  extract  is  given 
from  one  of  the  journals  of  the  Gnisaders  in  the  Holy  Land,  showing  that  the  practice 
of  pourins  boiUng  pitch  on  the  shaven  head  of  an  ofiender,  and  afterward  covering  him 
with  feathers,  was  used  by  order  of  Richard  Cesar  de  Lion,  the  king  of  England,  du- 
BDf  hit  wue  ia  Pkdeetine,  m  a  ponisfaownt  for  convicted  thieves. 
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Jemima  was  not  ducked,  which  in  her  case' might  hare  been  ben- 
eficialy  as  putting  her  floating  powers  to  the  test,  and  helping  to 
cool  her  fervour. 

We  left  Geneva  after  dinner,  admiring  the  prospect  of  the  town 
and  lake  from  the  height  above,  as  we  quitted  it,  quite  as  much  as 
when  we  entered ;  and,  proceeding  on  our  way  to  Canandaigua,  a 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  we  arrived  after  a  drive  of  three 
hours,  so  that  it  was  dark  when  we  alighted  at  the  hotel. 

In  the  morning  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  town  and  lake, 
which  was  almost  as  beautiful  as  that  of  Geneva.  Immediately 
in  front  of  our  hotel  was  an  open  square,  in  which  the  public  build- 
ings were  placed,  including  a  courthouse,  prison,  and  office  of  the 
county-clerk  and  town-clerk.  It  deserves  mention  that,  in  the 
smallest  township  of  America,  the  town-clerk  is  an  officer  who  is 
sure  to  be  foimd  at  his  office,  where  are  always  deposited  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  to  which  the  humblest  citizen 
may  at  all  times,  within  reasonable  hours,  have  access;  in  every 
county  town,  also,  the  county-clerk  has  at  his  office  a  complete  set 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  so  that  all  the  acts,  whether  of  the 
local  legislatures  or  the  g^eneral  government  of  Congrefs,  which 
have  become  law,  may  be  inspected  at  all  times,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, by  every  citizen  bound  to  obey  them  ^  besides  which,  they 
are  unifonnl;^  published,  at  the  time  of  their  promu^tion,  at  fuU 
length,  and  tor  several  times  in  succession,  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment newspaper  at  Washington  if  acts  of  Congrecs,  or  m  tiie  State 
newspaper  if  the  acts  of  any  separate  state  on^. 

This  is  certainly  a  much  more  sensible  pracQce  than  that  which 
prevails  in  England,  where  no  pains  are  taken  by  any  government 
officer  or  parliamentary  aeent  to  promulgate  the  laws  m  detail  as 
they  pass,  or  to  multiply  depositanes  in  which  they  may  be  found 
by  any  one  desirous  of  consulting  them  without  fee  or  reward,  so 
that  we  are  guilty  of  the  injustice  as  well  as  absurdity  of  maldng 
laws  for  the  r^ulation  of  men's  conduct,  taking  no  pains  to  ensure 
their  knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  yet  shutting  out,  in  every  case^ 
the  plea  which  so  many  thousands  of  British  subjects  might  truly 
urge,  namely,  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  very  laws,  for  tiie  unin- 
tentional infraction  of  which  they  are  liable  to  punishment 

The  square  of  Canandaigua  forms  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
firom  it  branches  off,  in  opposite  directions,  the  principal  street, 
which  is  laid  out  and  lin^  with  trees  for  a  length  of  two  miles, 
and  is  of  ample  and  uniform  breadth  in  every  part,  being  eight 
rods,  or  132  feet,  wide.  It  is  lined  on  each  side  with  separate 
villas,  surrounded  by  gardens,  rather  than  by  continuous  buildings ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  some  of  the  fine  avenues  at  Chow- 
zingee,  in  Calcutta,  where  the  English  principally  reside;  the 
houses  bein^  almost  uniformly  white,  with  frequent  porticoes^  green 
Venetian  bhnds,  and  balustrades  or  verandas  in  front  and  by  the 
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flideB.  There  are,  besides  the  private  twdldings,  a  male  and  female 
academy,  a  bank,  and  four  churches,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Episcopal,  and  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  town. 

The  Lake  of  Canandaigua  is  smaller  than  that  of  Cayuga  or  Ge- 
neva, being  only  14  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  in 
breadth.  But  it  has  many  beautiful  seats  upon  its  banks ;  and  its 
woods,  wardens,  and  orchards  give  a  great  richness  to  its  beauty. 
A  8teamt)oat  formerly  ran  on  the  lake  daily,  but  has  lately  been 
discontinaed ;  but  conaderable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  flour  and 
agricultural  produce,  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  principal  outlets  of 
the  surrounding  district.  The  number  of  houses  is  estimated  at 
fiOO,  and  the  population  at  from  5  to  6000  persons. 

.  The  history  of  the  tract  of  land  on  which  Canandugua  is  seated 
iiimishes  a  striking  example  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of 
landed  property,  when  changed  from  a  wilderness  to  an  inhabited 
country. 

Tins  tract  was  originally  called  the  Genesee  countiy,  and  be- 
longed to  the  SUte  of  Massachusetts.  It  contamed  6,000,000  of 
acres,  and  was  sold  by  the  state  to  two  private  purchasers,  named 
Phelps  and  Gorham,  for  the  sum  of  1,000,000  dollars,  or  six  acres 
for  a  dollar.  This  was  in  1787 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Phelps, 
who  redded  in  Massachusetts,  set  out  to  take  possession  of  this  new 
domain.  The  occasion  was  deemed  so  solemn,  and  the  underta« 
long  held  to  be  so  perilous,  that  when  he  took  leave  of  his  family, 
his  neighbours,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish,  it  was  regarded  b^ 
them  all  as  a  final  adieu,  as  they  hardlv  ventured  to  hope  for  his 
safe  return,  and  died  tears  copiously  at  their  separation.  Pursumg 
his  western  course  of  travel,  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  Canan** 
daigua  now  stands,  which  was  then  wholly  covered  with  thick 
jfarest,  and,  assembUng  together  the  chie6  of  the  Six  Nations,  to 
whom  this  territory  then  ^longed — for  all  that  the  State  of  Ma»< 
sachusetts  could  grant  was  the  right  of  settlement  if  the  Indians 
consented — and  with  the  assistance  of  a  State  commissioner,  who 
was  also  a  missionary,  bv  whom  he  was  accompanied,  he  concluded 
a  treaty  with  them  ior  the  purchase  of  2,500,000  acred. 

The  Indians,  amonff  whom  were  the  well-known  chiefr  '*  the 
Farmer's  Brother*'  and  "Red  Jacket"  (who  died  at  Buffalo  aboul 
seven  years  ago),  wished  to  make  the  Genesee  River  the  western 
boundary  of  the  white  man's  range ;  but  this  was  got  over  by  what 
must  be  called  a  stratagem  or  fraud;  for  Phelps  represented  his 
intention  to  establish  saw-mills  at  the  falls  of  Genesee,  where 
Rochester  now  stands,  and,  under  pretence  of  wanting  a  lai^ 
timber-yard  for  the  operation  of  his  mills,  obtained  from  them  a 
tract  of  24  miles  by  12,  extending  from  the  falls  to  the  Lake  Ontario 
northward,  and  from  tiie  river  towards  the  back  country  12  miles 
westward.  In  1790,  another  portion  of  1,260,000  acres  was  sold 
to  another  purchaser,  Robert  Morris,  for  eightpence  sterling  per 
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acre,  just  the  mice  of  tbe  former  tract,  being  about  one  sixth  of  a 
dollar ;  and  this  purchaaer  sold  his  tract  soon  after  to  Sir  Williain 
Pulteney  in  England. 

The  first  two  purchasers,  Phelps  and  Oorham,  were  unable  to 
complete  their  contract  with  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  so  that 
about  4,000,000  of  acres  out  of  their  oriflrinal  purchase  reverted 
back  again  to  the  state ;  and  in  1796,  the  same  Robert  Moiris 
purchased  this,  when,  after  selling  out  portions  to  individuals  to  raiae 
the  funds  necessary  for  completmg  his  own  purchase,  he  mor^- 
ged  the  remainder  to  a  large  moneyed  company  at  Amsterdam,  call- 
ed ''  Tbe  Holland  Company,"  who  foreclosed  tiie  mortgage  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  their  advances  were  made.  These 
are  now  the  possessors  of  this  lar^e  tract,  from  which  they  make 
occasional  sales  to  individuals,  of  lands  which  originally  cost  them 
about  nxpence  per  acre,  at  the  price  of  from  20  to  50  dollars  per 
acre,  according  as  it  is  wanted  for  farming  purposes  or  re^denoai ; 
die  average  value^of  the  cleared  agricultural  land  here  bebg  from 
26  to  30  dollars  per  acre  throughout ;  and  every  year  augments  its 
price. 

We  left  Canandaigua  about  eight  o'clock,  in  an  extra  coach  for 
Rochester,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  August  10,  which  we  readied, 
sfter  a  ride  of  27  miles,  m  five  hours.  Here  also  I  made  arrange- 
ments for  staying  a  week  on  our  return  journey,  and  therefore  we 
pudied  on  without  seeing  anytlung  but  the  first  aspect  of  the  town» 

As  we  had  now  become  fatigued,  fi^om  the  long  journey  and  the 
rough  roads  over  which  we  had  come,  it  was  thought  best  to  take 
a  cuial  packet-boat  from  hence  to  Buflalo,  espedallv  as  it  would 
|[ive  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the  most  striking  portions 
M  this  great  work,  in  the  succession  of  locks  at  LockporL  We 
accordingly  embarked  in  one  of  these  packets,  and  left  Rochester 
ibr  Buffiuo  about  three  o'clock. 

Of  this  magnificent  canal  I  have  already  spoken,  in  the  general 
description  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  this  state,  written  at  Al- 
bany. It  was  commenced  on  the  auspicious  day  of  the  4th  of  Julvy 
1817,  at  Albany,  and  completed  in  1825  at  Buffalo,  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal  being  363  miles,  and  the  difference  of  levels 
between  its  two  termini  688  feet,  beginning  at  the  Hudson  River 
tnd  ending  at  Lake  Erie.  There  are  83  lodes,  of  90  feet  in  len^ 
apd  15  feet  in  breadth  each,  constructed  in  ihe  most  substantial 
manner  of  stone-masonry ;  and  there  are  18  aqueducts  for  convey* 
icg  the  water  over  rivers  and  roads  in  the  way,  which  aqueducts 
ire  also  built  of  stone,  and  generally  on  arches.  Three  of  these 
eross  the  Mohawk  River,  the  two  longest  of  which  are  748  and 
1188  feet  in  length ;  and  another,  crosang  the  Genesee  River  at 
Rochester,  is  804  feet  in  length.  There  is  also  a  great  embank- 
ment of  72  feet  in  height,  which  extends  for  nearly  2  miks ;  and 
at  Lockport,  where  5  locks  rise  in  succession^  one  after  another^ 
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liftiDg  the  boats  up  60  feet  parpendicolar,  there  is  a  cut  of  nearly 
du«e  nules  through  a  solid  bed  of  rock,  for  a  depth  of  about  20 
feet  all  the  way.  The  average  breadth  of  the  canal  is  40  feet  at 
the  top  and  28  feet  at  the  bottom^  and  the  average  depth  is  4  feet 
The  whole  expense  of  its  construction  was  about  eleven  millions 
of  dollars,  or  upward  of  two  miUions  sterlinj^ ;  and  by  a  recent  act 
of  the  Legislature,  the  company  are  authorized  to  widen  the  canal 
from  40  to  70  feet,  to  increase  its  depth  to  six  feet,  and  to  doul^le 
the  number  of  its  locks,  which  will  cost,  it  is  thought,  about  ten 
millions  of  dollars  more. 

No  money,  however,  could  be  better  laid  out,  as  this  communis 
cation  opens  a  way  from  the  Atlantic  at  New- York  almost  to  the 
Pacific  at  Astoria,  by  passing  through  the  Upper  Lakes  of  Erie, 
Huron,  and  Michigan,  and  by  the  Ohio  into  the  Mississippi,  Mi»- 
aouri,  Arkansas,  and  Red  River  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, from  whence,  before  many  years  are  over,  a  way  will  no 
doubt  be  opened  to  the- Columbia  River,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  Pacific.  The  trade  on  this  canal  is  every  year  increasing, 
and  new  boats  are  building  and  launching  upon  it  every  monm, 
no  less  than  400  having  been  added  in  the  present  year,  making 
the  whole  number  at  this  time  about  3700,  giving  employment  to 
22,200  persons  in  navigating  them.  Canals  firom  neighbouring 
towns  leading  towards  this  great  central  lyighway  are  also  very  nu* 
merous,  and  constantly  on  the  increase,  so  Siat  the  tolls,  which  are 
Tery  light,  already  pay  a  large  revenue  to  the  state,  and  this  must 
improve  with  every  augmentation  of  its  commerce. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  large  number  of  names  of 
ancient  and  modern  cities  which  are  given  to  the  viUages  along 
this  canal  route,  of  which  the  following  are  only  a  few :  West 
Troy,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Frankfort,  Utica,  Rome,  New-Lon- 
don, Syracuse,  Canton,  Berlin,  Lyons,  Palmyr^,  MacedonviUe,  and 
Scio ;  besides  Peru  and  Albion,  as  counties ;  Jordan,  from  the  sa- 
cred river  of  Palestine ;  and  Medina,  the  burial-place  of  Moham- 
med. 

The  boats  on  the  canal  are  constructed,  some  exclusively  for 
cargo,  some  exclusively  for  passengers,  and  some  for  a  union  of 
both.  The  one  in  which  we  embarked  was  one  adapted  for  pas- 
sengers only,  and,  as  such,  was  called  a  packet-boat  It  was  up- 
wa^  of  eighty  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  in  extreme  breadth ;  about 
fifty  feet  of  the  lengtii  was  appropriated  to  the  cabin,  leaving  ten 
feet  for  spare  room  at  the  prow,  and  twenty  feet  for  steerage-deck 
at  the  stem.  The  long  but  narrow  cabin  was  stfficiently  lofty  to 
admit  of  walldng  with  ease,  and  the  roof  of  it  formed  the  upper 
deck  of  the  boat  On  each  sidjB  of  the  cabin  were  seals,  neatly 
cushioned,  with  a  succession  of  windows,  and  Venetian  blinds,  to 
open  or  shut  at  pleasure ;  and  through  the  centre  of  the  whole  ran 
the  long  table  at  which  the  passengers  took  their  meaku    Tliii 
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boat  was  drawn  by  three  horses,  who  were  kept  on  a  full  trot,  and 
changed  everv  eight  or  ten  miles,  so  that  our  rate  of  speed  was 
about  five  miles  an  hour.  As  a  day-conveyance  it  was  easy  and 
agreeable,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  inconvenience  of  stoop- 
ing under  low  bridges  from  time  to  time  crossing  the  canal,  as  this 
is  felt  only  by  those  who  choose  to  stand  on  the  upper  deck.  But 
for  a  night-conveyance  we  found  it  extremely  unpleasant  At 
nine  o'clock  the  cabin  is  cleared  to  put  up  the  hanging  bed-places, 
which  are  broad  shelves  suspended  by  cords,  hangm^  over  each 
other  in  a  triple  tier  on  each  side,  so  that,  besides  the  discomfort  of 
such  close  stowage,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  either  to  get  in 
or  out 

We  were  glad,  therefore,  when  the  morning  came  to  release  us 
from  our  imprisonment;  and  our  pleasure  was  greatly  increased  by 
arriving  just  at  sunrise  at  the  Lockport  station,  where  the  boat  was 


lifted  up,  by  five  successive  locks,  a  height  of  60  feet  above  the 
lower  level  in  less  than  15  minutes,  while  in  the  same  period  of 
time  another  boat  descended  from  die  higher  to  the  lower  level, 
through  a  corresponding  series  of  locks,  ranged  side  bv  side  with 
the  ascending  ones,  there  being  thus  a  double  range  of  locks,  the 
ascending  and  the  descending,  both  in  operation  at  the  same  time* 
The  masonry  is  of  the  most  solid  and  excellent  workmanship,  and 
evefvthinff  about  it  is  well  calculated  for  durability. 

The  viUage  of  Lockport,  which  is  partly  on  the  lower  and  part- 
ly on  the  higher  level,  contains  at  present  about  5000  inhabitant^ 
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ihoagfa  in  1881  Ihere  were  only  two  honaes  in  the  place.  Thne 
are  now  also  seven  churches^  a  courthouse^  many  spacious  stores^ 
about  600  houses,  and  seyeral  large  hotels:  such  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  settlement  along  this  track  of  the  canal. 

Beyond  Lockport,  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  the  canal 
enters,  at  a  place  called  Pindleton,  the  River  Tonnewanda,  called 
here,  as  usual,  the  Tonoewanda  "  Creek.  This  broad  and  beauti^ 
fill  stream,  flowing  through  a  densely*wooded  tract,  was  an  a^pne^ 
able  reHef  after  the  narrow  limits  of  the  canal;  and  we  contmued 
to  pass  through  it  for  a  distance  of  12  miles,  till  we  again  entered 
the  canal  on  tn^  borders  of  the  great  Niagara  River  above  the  Falls, 
and  ran  side  by  side  with  it,  separated  only  by  the  narrowest  neck 
•of  embankment,  till  we  reached  the  village  of  Black  Rock,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles ;  wnen,  going  through  another  portion  of  the 
canal,  cut  off  from  ihe  river  by  a  ridge  of  rock  and  stone,  as  a 
breakwater,  for  about  three  miles,  we  entered  the  port  of  Buffalo, 
on  the  Lake  Erie,  about  twelve  o'clock,  having  been  twenty-one 
hours  on  the  canal. 

We  remained  here  but  a  few  hours,  to  make  arrangements  for 
my  delivering  a  course  of  lectures,  to  commence  in  3ie  ensuing 
week ;  and,  having  seen  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  in- 
troduction, and  completed  these  arrangements,  we  left  Buffalo  at 
half  past  five  by  the  railroad  car  for  Niagara,  intending  to  pass 
four  or  five  days  at  the  Falls,  and,  after  a  tedious  ride  of  22  igiles^ 
we  reached  the  Cataract  Hotel  about  nine  o'clock. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Firat  Sight  of  the  Rapids  above  the  Falls.— Vint  to  the  neat  Cataract  above  and  below. 
—Impressions  created  by  different  Views.«-Lines  addressed  to  Niagara.— Repeated 
Excursions  to  every  Part  of  the  Falls.— General  Description  of  the  Locality.— Indian 
Etymology.—"  The  Thunder  of  the  Waters."— Difference  between  the  American  and 
CanadJNm  Falls.— Circuit  of  Goat  Island.- Bridge  and  Ferrv.— Breadth  of  the  Strait, 
and  of  the  two  Cataracts.— Quantitv  of  Water  dischargea  every  Minute.— Oiadoal 
Retrocession  of  the  Falls.— Facts  of  Recent  date  in  support  of  this.— Dariag  Leap 
over  the  Cataract.— Appearance  of  the  Scene  in  Wmter.— Vast  Mound  of  Ice.— As- 
cent to  its  Summit.— Historical  Notices  of  the  Palls.— Register  of  TxaveUars.— Vil- 
lage of  Manchester.— City  of  the  Falls.— Hotels. 

The  hotel  m  vvhich  vre  slept  was  so  near  the  rapids,  just  above 
the  brbk  of  the  great  Fall  on  the  American  side,  that  Uie  tremu- 
lation  occasioned  by  the  rolling  vraters  kept  our  windows  in  a  con- 
stant rattle,  while  the  unceasing  roar  of  the  rushing  torrent,  flowing 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  balcony  of  our  bedroom,  kept  us  awake 
till  a  late  hour;  and  when  we  awoke  at  daylight,  after  a  broken 
and  feverish  deep,  our  first  act  was  to  hasten  into  the  verandai  to 
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survey  the  scene  around  us.  Being  on  the  higher  level  cS  the  riv- 
er, we  could  see  from  hence,  looking  downward  to  the  northwest, 
the  immense  mass  of  lising  mist,  which  told  us  where  the  foaming 
cataract  descended,  and  I^tween  our  own  position  and  this  rising 
cloud  was  a  beautifully  varied  surface  of  islands  and  islete,  bridges 
thrown  across  the  turbulent  rapids  from  rock  to  rock,  thickly  foli- 
aged  woods,  and  turbulent  and  rushing  torrents,  here  and  there 
broken  by  drifts  of  wreck,  or  impeded  by  forest  trees  that  had  got 
entangled  m  the  rocks,  and  the  whole  mass  boiling  like  a  caldron. 
The  combination  was  full  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur;  but  this  was 
no  more  than  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  the  scene. 


We  therefore  devoted  the  whole  of  the  day  to  a  visit  to  the  Falls, 
and,  after  seeing  them  from  all  the  most  interesting  points  of  view 
on  both  sides  the  river,  as  well  as  from  the  lower  level  of  the  stream 
below — from  the  northern  and  western  extremities  of  Goat  Island, 
overhanging  the  cataracts,  on  the  American  side ;  from  tho*  table- 
rock  and  pavilion  heights  on  the  Canada  side,  and  from  the  ferry 
across  the  river  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  and  between  the  tw(>— 
we  returned  at  night  more  gratified  with  the  beauties  and  won- 
ders of  the  spot  than  we  had  ever  been  before  with  any  work  of 
nature  or  of  art  Our  feelings,  as  we  stood  on  different  pobts. 
of  the  scene,  lost  in  awe  and  admiration,  were  too  deep  for  verbal 
utterance,  and  our  walk  was  therefore  more  tiian  usually  silent,  my 
wife,  my  son,  and  myself  scarcely  interchanging  any  other  words 
than  ejaculations  of  delight  or  expressions  of  awe  at  the  splendour 
and  sublimity  of  the  whole. 

During  one  of  these  ^ent  pauses^  as  we  sat  upon  a  rock,  sur« 
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jronnded  by  an  almost  untrodden  grassjr  sward,  and  thiclclj  over- 
hunfi;  by  ihe  wild  foliage  of  the  woods,  but  within  full  sight  of  one 
of  the  grandest  views  of  the  wateiy  mass,  I  traced  with  a'  pencil 
some  lines  to  Niagara,  which,  as  they  may  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  feelings  by  which  I  was  impre^^,  I  have  placed  with 
the  other  documents  assigned  to  the  Appendix,  where  they  will  be 
found.* 

We  remained,  on  the  whole,  five  davs  at  Niagara  Jwo  of  which 
we  passed  on  the  American  side,  and.  three  on  the  British ;  and 
during  all  that  period  we  were  almost  constantly  engaged,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  in  examining  every  part  of  the  Falb  and  their 
surrounding  scenery,  crossmg  the  river  from  side  to  side  in  boats 
at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  being  often  enveloped  in  the  thick 
spray  occasioned  by  the  descent  of  the  waters,  m)m  the  nearness 
of  our  approach  to  their  falling  columns,  so  that  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  all  its  beauties  in  every  variety  of  portion,  light, 
and  shade,  and  watching  its  ever-changing  hues  at  each  successive 
hour  of  the  day. 


Many  persons  had  expressed  to  us  their  disappomtment  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  Falls,  though  thev  admitted  that  a  longer  stay  near 
them  nad  gradually  developed  all  their  grandeur  and  beauty.  I 
know  not  to  what  cause  or  to  what  kind  of  temperament  to  attribute 
this ;  but  certainly  we  needed  no  progressive  development  to  give 
us  the  fullest  impression  of  their  magnificence  and  sublimity.  It 
appeared  to  us  from  the  first  as  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  of  na- 
ture that  we  bad  ever  visited,  and  it  continued  to  leave  the  same 


•  See  Appendix,  Np.  III. 
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impreaoM,  on  our  minds  to  the  last ;  norwas  there  any  nngle  mo- 
ment between  these  two  periods  in  which  our  admiration  or  our 
wonder  abated  in  the  slightest  deeree. 

During  our  stay  on  bom  sides  of  the  Falls,  we  had  personal  com- 
munication with  many  who  had  resided  near  them  all  their  lives ; 
with  others  who  had  visited  them  almost  every  year;  and  with 
many  who  might  be  called  the  depositaries  of  all  the  traditional 
'  information  that  exists  respectmg  them ;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
these  authorities,  and  such  published  details  as  were  accessible 
through  other  sources,  the  folkiwing  history  and  description  of  them 
was  prepared : 

Niagara  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  river,  though  it  is  constantly 
80  called,  but  rather  a  strait,  being  merely  a  channel  of  about 
thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  five  miles  in  breadth, 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  upper  Lake  Erie  are  discharged  into 
the  lower  Lake  Ontario,  and,  proceeding  onward  from  thence,  forms 
tiie  River  St  Laurence,  which  eii^ties  itself  into  the  sea.  Nearly 
midway  between  these  two  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario,  or  at  the  exact 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles  below  the  former  and  fifteen  miles 
above  the  latter,  occurs  a  sudden  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  up- 
per level,  over  which  the  waters  flow ;  and  this  break,  exhibiting 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  perpendicular  clifl^,  stretching  right 
across  the  stream,  with  curvatures  and  irregular  hollows  or  recesses, 
to  the  height  of  164  feet,  the  sudden  descent  of  the  whole  body  of 
water  over  these  perpendicular  clifis,  in  its  passage  fi'om  Lake  Erie 
to  Lake  Ontario,  constitutes  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  name  is 
Indian,  and  is  pronounced  ibm^Jfee^a^g-arahy  and  not  Nia-ga-rah, 
as  is  sometimes  erroneously  done.  It  is  an  Iroquois  word,  and  sig- 
nifies ''  the  thunder  of  the  waters ;"  and  certainly  no  name  couid 
be  more  significantly  appropriate  than  this. 

The  Falls  are  broken  into  two  separate  masses  by  the  mtervention 
of  an  island  called  Goat  Island,  lying  nearly  midway  in  the  stream^ 
and  proiecting  its  northwestern  extremity  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
perpendicular  cliff.  The  body  of  water  between  this  island  and  the 
American  shore  is  called  the  American  Fall,  and  the  body  of  wa- 
ter between  the  same  island  and  the  Canada  shore  is  called  the 
Canada  Fall. 

The  American  Fall  is  about  900  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  water 
descends  nearly  perpendicularly  over  a  cliff  of  164  feet  in  height 
The  Canada  Fall  is  about  1800  feet  in  breadth,  including  a  deep 
indentation  or  hollow,  called  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  and  it  descends 
with  a  greater  projectile  curve  beyond  the  perpendicular  line  over 
diib  of  158  feet  in  depth. 

The  greatest  mass  of  water  rushes  over  the  Canada  Fall,  and  on 
this  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantaffe  the  rich  emerald  green  of  the 
liquid  and  moving  element  The  bright  sunlight  upon  the  waters 
of  this  Fall  produces  tints  of  indescribable  beauty,  and  die  mingling 
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of  the  foaming  jets  of  snowy  white  with  Ae  dear  and  tenroareAt 
aquamarine  brilliance  that  dwells  upon  the  crest  of  the  Fall,  pro* 
duces  a  constant  variety  in  the  aspect  of  the  whole.  At  the  foot 
of  both  the  Falls,  the  clouds  of  mist  or  spray  occasioned  by  the 
boilbg  turbulence  of  the  agitated  mass  rise  up  like  the  smoke  of 
incense  before  one  of  the  ^andest  natural  altars  in  the  world,  and 
ascend  into  the  air  in  curlmg  wreaths  till  it  seems  to  mingle  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven. 

The  walk  around  Groat  Island,  and  over  the  slender  and  almost 
rocking  bridges  that  are  thrown  across  the  rapids  from  it  to  the 
shore,  ainl  from  it  to  the  smaller  islands  near,  is  full  of  beauty; 
while  the  dark  shadows  of  its  forest  trees,  the  dizzy  heights  of  its 
beetling  clifl^,  the  beautiful  green  sward  of  its  least  ^equented ' 
walks,  the  narrow  bridge  and  isolated  tower  at  the  edge  of  the 
cataract,  with  the  rushing  fury  of  the  torrents  that  pass  between 
some  of  the  narrow  straits  and  the  almost  adjoining  islets  near  its 
edge,  furnish  scenes  of  beauty  and  of  interest  which^  could  never  tire. 


The  descent  to  the  stream  below  the  Falls,  on  the  American  side, 
is  by  a  series  of  wooden  stairs,  sufficiently  safe,  though  rude  in  their 
construction,  and  tedious  from  their  number  and  steepness,  the  whole 
height  exceeding  200  feet.  The  ascent  from  the.  stream  on  the 
Canada  aide  is  by  a  good  broad  road,  sufficiently  steep,  but  practi- 
cable in  its  zigzag  angles  for  horses,  or  even  for  a  carriage,  and 
cut  chiefly  out  of  the  rocky  diff. 

At  either  side  is  a  set  of  slips,  from  which  the  ferry-boats  are 
launched,  when  needed  to  convey  passengers  across.  The  boats 
are  well  built  and  weU  adapted  to  the  service,  each  capable  of  con* 
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tainin^  six  or  eight  peisons  conreoiently ;  tfa^  are  rowed  acrooB 
by  a  single  man  with  a  pair  of  oais ;  and  sdthough  the  agitation  <^ 
the  water  produces  what  is  called  a  great  ripple  on  the  surface,  yet 
there  is  no  real  danger  in  the  passage ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  could 
learn,  had  any  boat  ever  been  upset  or  lost  in  going  across. 

On  the  Canada  side,  a  guard  of  British  troops  are  stationed,  to 
take  the  names  of  all  persons  going  and  coming,  and  the  object  of 
their  visit,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  each  day  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  station.  On  the  American  side,  all  is  perfectly  free* 
The  British  regiment  stationed  here  at  the  period  of  our  visit  was 
the  43d  foot,  or  ^'  The  Queen's  Own  ;'^  and  such  had  been  the  de- 
.  sertions  from  it  to  the  United  States,  that  the  officers  themselves 
admitted  their  loss  of  men  to  be  extensive.  They  usually  secrete 
themselves  till  night  in  some  adjcnning  wood,  then  scramble  down 
the  clilF  at  some  point  previously  explored,  and  either  go  across  oa 
a  rude  raft,  or  supported  by  single  »logs  of  wood,  or  sometimes  at- 
tempt to  swim  without  either,  in  which  case  th^  very  frequent^ 
get  drowned. 

The  depth  of  water  is  much  greater  below  the  Falls  than  above. 
In  the  distance  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  cataracts,  which  is  20 
miles,  the  breadth  of  the  Niagara  strait  is  from  one  mile  to  eight  or 
nine  miles  across  from  the  American  to  the  Canada  shore>and  the 
depth  varies,  in  different  parts,  from  15  feet  to  250 ;  wUIe  the  rate 
of  its  current  varies  between  two  and  eight  miles  an  hour,  according 
to  the  nature  and  andes  of  the  declivities  over  which  it  flows,  the 
entire  difference  of  level  between  the  point  where  it  leaves  Lake 
Erie  and  the  pomt  where  it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  being  334  feet 
In  the  distance  between  the  cataracts  and  the  outlet  of  Niagara 
into  the  Lake  Ontario,  the  strait  winds  more  in  its  course,  and  the 
cliffs  on  either  side  are  much  higher,  exceeding  in  some  places  400 
feet.  The  depth  of  water  immediately  below  the  Falls  is  consid- 
ered to  be  greater  than  lower  down,  from  the  action  of  the  falling 
mass  on  the  bottom  of  the  bed  being  calculated  to  wear  it  contin- 
ually away ;  but  at  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  Falls,  the  nearest 
point  at  which  soundings  have  been  taken,  the  depth  is  ascertained 
to  be  260  feet.  The  scenery  of  the  banks  below  the  Falls,  from 
the  cataract  to  Lake  Ontario,  is  more  romantic  than  above ;  and 
the  violent  rapids  called  the  Whirlpool,  which  occur  within  this 
space,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

The  quantity  of  water  precipitated  over  the  Falls  has  been  thus 
calculated  by  different  autiborities.  President  Dwigfat,  of  New-Ha- 
Ten,  estiiuates  it  at  11,209,376  tons  per  hour ;  and  Darby  calculates 
the  mass  to  make  1,672,704,000  cubic  feet  per  hour ;  while  another 
authority,  Picken,  makes  the  quantity  to  be  113,510,000  gallons,  or 
18,524,000  cubic  feet  per  minute ! 

Nor  is  the  vastness  of  this  quantity  to  be  wondered  at,  considei^ 
ing  diat  this  b  the  great  drain  of  four  large  inland  seas,  lAke  Slape* 
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nor,  Lake  Midugan,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Qie,  with  aD  fhe 
n^en  flowing  into  tbem ;  but  it  certainly  excites  sorprise  to  see,  a 
mile  or  two  below  the  Falls,  into  what  a  nanow  compass  the  whole 
of  diis  sufplus  water  is  compressed,  inducing  a  belief  that  there 
may  be  large  caremous  openmgs  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  tiiroc^ 
which  a  ^at  portion  of  the  water  finds  its  way  by  subterraneous 
channeb  mto  the  Lake  Ontario,  and  beneath  the  natural  bed  of  the 
Niagara  Strait ;  a  supposition  which  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
existence  of  many  cavernous  hollows  breath  the  Falls  in  the  clift 
over  which  they  are  precipitated. 

An  opinion  is  generally  entertained  that  the  cataracts  were  oncel 
much  lower  down,  near  Lake  Ontario ;  and  that  they  have  receded 
gradually,  are  still  receding,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end 
oi  time.  The  appearances  of  the  opporite  clilK  on  either  banJt 
warrant  this  belief;  beades  which,  if  the  rock  be  operated  upon  at 
all  by  the  friction  of  water,  it  must,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  ^d^ 
ually  diminidk.  Now  the  rock  of  Niagara  cUfi  is  not  granitic  or 
basaltic,  but  a  sla^  shale,  lyine  in  horizontal  layera,  and  thus  pre* 
senting^  those  level  surfaces  caUed  table-rocks.  The  process  fx  it» 
decay  is  visible  on  all  sides,  the  usual  order  of  that  decay  bdng 
first  the  decomposition  and  gradual  crumbline  away  of  the  looset 
wod  more  earthy  parts  beneath  the  actual  edge  of  the  cliff,  Am 
leavii^  a  shelvmg  or  overhan^ng  rock  projecting  at  the  upper 
edge,  and  this,  gradually  losing  its  support,  ultimatefy  breaks  avray, 
bonie  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  rusuiing  flood. 

Underneath,  or  ratho*  behind,  the  Canada  Falls,  this  hoUownestf 
of  the  diff  is  so  great  that  some  parts  of  it  are  60  feet  within  the 
outer  Une  of  the  Sdlinff  water ;  and  it  is  in  this  concave  recess  thaC 
visiters  walk  along  when  they  descend  and  go  behind  the  faUs; 
that  is,  between  t^  great  mass  of  falling  waters  and  the  diff  over 
which  it  is  hurled — so  that  they  have  cavernous  hodows  on  the  one 
side  of  their  slippery  path,  and  the  rushing  torrent  of  millions  of 
Ions  of  water  descending  on  the  other,  the  Sufd  element  being  the 
only  medium  through  which  the  light  is  adi»itted,  and  the  dashing 
q>ray,  the  eddy,  winds,  and  the  whiripool^  of  dust,  sand,  and  wa- 
ter besetting  every^  step  of  thdr  way. 

The  mass  call^  TaUe  Rock  at  present  prqects  irom  40  to  60 
feet  at  its  upper  edge,  witii  a  deepV-curved  hollow  underneath  it; 
and  fiom  the  appearance  of  larg^  fractures  in  different  parts  of  it, 
many  years  will  probably  not  ^apse  before  the  prqecting  portion 
Will  &11  off  into  the  stream.  A  ^tleman  of  Buffalo,  whom  we 
met  at  the  Falls,  rememb^ed  distinctiy  the  separation  of  a  large 
praecting  mass  from  tV«  American  side,  coveting,  as  he  tibougM, 
at  least  half  an  acre  «i  area ;  and,  indeed,  all  along  the  foot  of  the 
American  Fall  are  Auge  masses  of  rock,  which  have  fixxn  time  to 
time  been  sepai«ted  from  the  cliff  above  by  the  wearing  power  of 
lim  water,  and  thus  hurled  into  tiie  stream* 
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It  is  wortby  of  mention^  as  an  instance  of  the  annlar  taste  of 
individuals,  that  a  person  named  Sam  Patch,  who  had  ^acqobred 
some  celebrity  for  his  power  of  leaping  from  great  heights  into  the 
water,  as  from  the  mastheads  and  yaniarms  of  ships  mto  the  sea, 
grew  more  ambitious  as  his  fame  increased,  and  made  a  round  of 
visits  to  the  greatest  falls  of  the  interior  to  repeat  his  feats  of  da- 
ring. At  a  point  called  Biddle's  Staircase,  where  a  descending 
ffight  of  steps  was  constructed  to  facilitate  ttie  goine  boieath  the 
American  Falls,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Bank,  Patch  made  a  leap  of  118  feet  into 
the  stream  of  the  Niagara  below,  and  came  up  uninjured.  Subse- 
ouently  to  this,  however,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  amlntion  and 
lolly  combmed ;  for  in  attempting,  in  the  year  1829,  to  accomplidii 
a  still  greater  feat,  by  leaping  from  a  point  of  rock  above  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Grenesee  Falls,  at  a  height  of  125  feet  above  the  river, 
he  met  his  deatL  I£s  body  never  rose  again  to  the  surface  after 
it  first  sunk  below  it;  nor  was  it,  indeed,  round  until  some  months 
afterward,  when  it  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River, 
about  ax  miles  below  the  spot  from  which  he  took  this  fatal  leap. 

The  appearance  of  Niagara  Falls  in  winter  is  said  to  be  extreme* 
Ij  bcAutiral,  but  few  travellers  find  it  ag;reeable  or  convenient  to 
visit  them  at  that  inclement  season.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
Ttunding  country,  however,  often  come  here  during  the  winter,  and 
they  all  bear  testimony  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  waters,  of  course,  continue  to  descend  then  with  die  same 
force,  tiiid  m  the  same  quantity  or  mass,  as  in  the  summer.  But 
about  a  mile  or  two  above  the  cataract,  and  a  mile  or  two  below, 
the  water  is  completely  frozen  over,  so  that  passengers  can  walk 
across  in  petfect  safety.  The  waters  then  rush  out  m>m  under  the 
ice  of  the  uppv  level  to  supply  the  cataract,  and  pass  under  the 
ice  of  the  lower  fevel  in  their  way  to  the  St  Lawrence,  for  the  en* 
tire  surface  of  the  Vikes  Erie  and  Ontario  are  then  frozen  over. 

The  surrounding  tiees,  instead  of  being  clothed  with  foliase,  are* 
covered  with  the  mosC  brilliant  and  sparkling  coruscations  o?  snow 
and  ice ;  and  in  a^  brig"^  sunshine,  the  splendour  of  the  scene  is 
enchantmg.  At  this  period,  masses  of  floating  ice,  dissevered  from 
the  fit)zen  lake  and  stream  ^ye,  are  precipitated  over  the  Falls 
in  blocks  of  several  tons  each.\  These  often  remain  at  the  foot  o£ 
the  cataract  without  going  farth^•,  from  the  stream  being  closed 
below;  and  as  they  accumulate,  th^  get  progressivdyi^ed  up^ 
like  a  Cyclopean  wall,  built  of  huge  Hocks  of  ice  instead  of  stonew 
This  singular  masonry  oi  nature  gets  cem^ted  by  the  spray,  which, 
risinff  in  clouds  of  mist  as  usual  from  the  fbQt  of  the  Falls,  attaches 
itself  in  its  upward  progress  to  the  i^  wall,>^nd  soon  gets  frozen 
with  the  rest  of  the  mass,  helping  to  fill  up  the^teistices  betwen 
Ae  larger  blocksof  which  this  architecture  is  comptqed.  This  pro- 
cess, v^en  the  winter  is  severe,  goes  on  for  several  months,  mm. 
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December  to  April ;  and  a  gentleman  of  Buffiilo  mentioned  to  ns 
that,  four  winters  ago,  a  ^gantic  mound  of  this  description  was  pro* 
gressively  built  up  right  m  front  of  the  American  Falls,  to  a  height 
of  about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  upper  stream.  The  outer 
front  of  this  icy  wall  or  mound  was  nearly  perpendicular,  but  the 
inner  front,  or  that  immediately  facing  the  cataract,  was  an  inclined 
plane,  at  an  angle  of  from  60  to  70  decrees,  the  thickness  being 
greatest  at  the  base,  and  constantly  dimmishing,  and  the  distance 
of  the  ibound  from  the  water,  as  it  fell  over  the  cliff,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding 100  feet  Being  anxious  to  ascend  to  its  summit,  he  pro- 
cured two  labourers  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  pickaxe  and 
shovel,  by  which  steps  were  easily  cut  on  the  sloping  ascent,  when, 
providing  themselves  with  worsted  mittens  for  the  bands,  they  all 
succeeded  in  scaling  this  icy  mound,  and  stood  upon  the  summit  of 
it,  20  feet  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  Falls,  and  nearly  200  feet 
in  perpendicular  height  from  Sie  ordinary  level  of  the  stream  be- 
low. The  mound  did  not  begin  to  diminish  much  till  May,  and  did 
not  entirely  disappear  till  June. 

This  wonder  of  nature  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  such 
early  attention  from  voyagers  and  travellers  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  French  travellers  Champlab  and  Le  Roux  visit- 
ed Lake  Ontario,  die  former  in  1604,  the  latter  in  1628,  but  neither 
of  them  make  the  least  mention  of  these  Falls  at  Niagara.  In  a 
work  on  the  Geography  of  Upper  Canada,  by  Michael  Smith,  the 
ikird  edition  of  v^ch  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1813,  the 
writer  says  he  discovered  two  dates  cut  on  the  rocks  near  Niagara 
as  early  as  1606.  Mr.  Ingraham,  however,  the  author  of  the 
Guide  to  Niagara,  could  mkd  none  earlier  than  1711  or  1712, 
though  those  of  1606  may  have  escaped  his  search  or  become  ob- 
literated, or  die  very  rock  itself  on  which  they  were  inscribed  may 
have  crumbled  or  broken  away.  Dr.  Banton,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  of  1798,  says  that  the  Falls  were 
delmeated  by  the  French  artists  in  1638,  and  that  their  present  ap- 
pearance is  just  that  which  they  bore  then.  Their  position  is  in- 
serted on  Sanson's  Map  of  Canada,  published  in  1657,  and  on 
Greuxio'«  map  of  the  same  country  in  1660,  though  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  his  work  '^  Historic  Canadensis,''  to  which  this  map  is  ap* 
pended,  no  description  of  these  Falls  is  given.  Father  Hennepiui 
a  French  ecclesiastic,  describes  them  in  1678,  and  ^ves  an  engra- 
ved view  of  them  as  they  appeared  at  the  same  period. 

The  number  of  travellers  that  have  since  visited  this  interesting 
[qx>t  has  caused  villages,  towns,  and  hotels  to  spring  up  for  their 
accommodation,  and  led  to  their  keeping  a  manuscript  register  of 
the  names  of  the  visiters,  which  already  filLs  many  volumes.  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  few  of  these  volumes  of  the  most 
recent  date,  and  was  really  surprised  to  find  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  remarks  entered  opposite  the  names  frivolous  and  contempt- 
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ible  in  the  extreme,  so  muck  so  as  to  justify  the  appropriate  remark 
made  by  one  writer,  who  says,  ^  One  has  but  to  look  first  on  the 
cataract,  and  then  on  this  register  of  its  visiters,  to  be  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  there  is  but  one  step  between  the  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous." 

The  village  that  has  sprang  up  on  the  American  side  of  Niagara 
is  called  Manchester,  because  it  was  hoped  by  its  founders  that  the 
great  extent  of  water-power  which  could  here  be  brought  into  op- 
eration for  mills  and  manufactories  would  make  it  the  Manchester 
of  the  West  This  expectation  has  not  yet  been  realized,  however, 
nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  it  ever  will.  At  present  there  is 
a  large  paper-mill  on  Goat  Island,  which  makes  about  10,000 
reams  of  paper  annually ;  and  there  are  some  saw-mills,  flour-miUs, 
and  a  hat  manufactory  on  the  bank ;  but  the  village  is  very  inaff- 
nificant,  and  derives  all  its  importance  from  the  visiters  to  the  Falb. 

On  the  Canada  ade  there  is  at  present  no  town,  though  a  place 
has  been  mapped  out  on  paper  in  the  American  fashion,  called 
**  The  City  of  the  Falls ;"  but  not  a  single  house  of  the  projected 
city  has  yet  been  erected.  There  are  three  hotels  on  this  side,  the 
Clifton,  the  Pavibon,  and  the  Ontario.  The  last  is  at  present  occu- 
pied as  barracks  or  quarters  for  the  officers  of  the  43d  regiment  of 
the  British,  the  troops  being  encamped  on  the  heights ;  and  the 
second  is  occupied  chiefly  also  by  uie  officers  for  their  mess,  so 
that  the  Clifton  is  the  only  one  now  much  frequented  by  vi^tens. 

The  hotels  on  both  sides,  Hke  all  those  we  had  stopped  at  in  our 
journey  across  from  Saratoga  to  Niagara,  are  all  built  on  too  larff  e 
a  scale  for  comfort  There  are  spacious  drawing-rooms,  vast  m- 
ning-rooms,  ample  jpiazzas,  and  large  bar-rooms  and  hdls ;  but  the 
bedrooms  are  all  miserably  small  and  ill-furnished ;  and  ihe  prov- 
ender, though  abundant  enough  in  quantity,  is  worse  in  quali^i 
badly  cook^,  carelessly  served  up,  hacked  and  torn  to  pieces  rath- 
er than  carved,  and  handed  about  by  disgustingly  dirty  vraiters. 
From  the  ^reat  length  of  the  tables  and  the  number  of  dishes  to 
set  on,  and  from  the  absence  of  covers  and  warm  plates,  the  first 
dish  is  always  cold  before  the  last  is  brought  on ;  and  the  misera- 
ble quality  and  fewness  of  the  v^etables,  and  the  greasy  mixtures 
and  messes  scattered  over  the  table,  are  calculated  to  take  away 
the  appetite  by  their  very  aspect.  Yet  the  great  majority  of  the 
guests  are  e^dently  satisfied,  and  appear  wholly  insensible  to  the 
defects  mentioned,  so  effeetually  does  halnt  reconcile  men  to  all 
things. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

EzcnnioD  to  the  Toflcarore  SettlemeDt— History  of  this  Tribe  of  Indians.— Council  of 
the  Sachems,  Chiefs,  aod  Warriors.— Object  of  the  Meeting.— Women  and  Children 
present  at  the  Council.— Deecription  of  the  mixed  Assembly.— Terms  proposed  to  the 
Indians. — ^Translation  of  the  English  Speech  into  the  Tuscarora  Tongue.— Opposi> 
tion  made  to  the  Treaty.— Final  Assent  of  the  Chiefs.— Signatures  and  Ratification 
by  Witnesses.— Statistics  of  the  Tribe  in  Numbers  and  Lands.— Mode  of  Government 
and  State  of  Property.— Missionary  Labours,  Religion,  and  Education.- Difficulty  in 
teaching  the  Women  and  Children — Return  to  Niagara  along  the  Banks.— Eztensive 
Forests  towards  Lake  Ontario.— Brock*s  Monument— Outlet  of  Niagara.— Descrip* 
tion  of  the  Devil's  Hole  and  Whirlpool- Finest  distant  View  of  the  CataracL— Pas- 
sage of  the  Ferry  after  Sunset— Grandeur  of  this  Night-view  of  the  Cataract— Last 
Look  at  the  Falls  izom  Table  Rock.— Increased  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  the  Scene. 

During  one  of  the  days  of  our  stay  at  Niagara,  we  were  invited 
by  General  Gillett  and  Mr.  Allen,  two  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States'  Government  for  Indian  affairs,  to  visit,  with  them, 
the  settlement  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  at  a  distance  of  about  sev« 
en  miles  only  irom  the  village  on  the  American  side  of  the  Falls, 
as  they  were  going  there  to  hold  a  council  of  the  sachems,  chiefs, 
and  warriors  of  that  nation,  to  present  to  them  an  amended  treaty, 
as  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  awaiting  only  their  ratification. 
We  readily  availed  ourselves  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Indian  life  and  manners;  and,  accordingly,  lefl  Niagara  at 
noon  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  August,  in  company  with  these  gen* 
tiemen  and  Mrs.  Greneral  Gillett,  for  the  spot,  in  an  extra-coach 
and  four,  and  reached  the  settlement  in  little  more  than  an  hour. 

The  Tuscarora  Indians  were  originally  a  northern  tribe,  and  very 
powerful ;  about  three  centuries  a^o,  and,  consequently,  long  before 
the  visit  of  any  settlers  of  the  white  race,  they  were  led  by  their 
wars  and  successes  as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas,  but,  after  remain- 
ing  there  some  years,  they  were  driven  out  by  a  more  powerful  en- 
emy from  that  quarter,  and  returned  to  the  North  again  as  their 
iH-iginal  home.  Since  then  they  have  always  lived  within  the  State 
of  New- York,  having  formed  the  sixth  tribe  of  that  powerful  con- 
federacy of  Indians  called ''  The  Six  Nations."  In  process  of  time, 
the  State  Government  and  the  General  Gk)vernment,  acting  in  con- 
cert, prevailed  upon  them  to  part  with  the  greatest  portion  of  their 
lands,  bat  kept  for  them  a  certain  tract,  wl§ch  is  called  the  '^  Tus- 
carora Reservation,"  induced  them  to  put  aside  many  of  their  In- 
dian habits,  and  become  agriculturists.  They  have  now  follow- 
ed this  mode  of  life  for  nearly  fifty  years;  but  so  slow  is  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Indians  in  acquiring  the  habits  of  more  civilized  people^ 
that  they  are  a  full  century  behind  all  their  surrounding  neighbours, 
both  in  the  condition  of  their  lands,  their  cattle,  their  dwellingS| 
aod  themselves. 
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Impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  removal  of  all  the  Indian  tribea 

to  the  new  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  tribes  themselves,  and  place  the  lands  now  occupied  by  them 
here  in  the  hands  of  white  settlers,  who  will  brin?  them  to  a  much 
more  productive  state  of  cultivation,  the  General  Government  have 
prevaQed  on  those  who  remain  of  the  Six  Nations  settled  in  the 
State  of  New-York  to  enter  into  treaties  with  them  for  thmr  re- 
moval, and  they  have  now  almost  all  acceded  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed. 

The  object  of  the  council  to  be  held  to-day  was  to  ratify  this 
treaty  by  the  signatures  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tuscarora  nation.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  church,  built  on  the  reservation  lands  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians,  over  which  a  Christian  missionary  presides 
as  minister.  The  number  present  did  not  exceed  100,  of  whom  about 
60  were  men,  and  the  rest  women  and  children.  The  men  were 
seated  on  one  side  of  the  church,  the  women  on  the  other.  The 
costume  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  Indian  and  European,  their 

farments  mostly  of  the  latter,  tlieir  ornaments  mostly  of  the  former, 
he  costume  of  the  women  was  entirely  Indian ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  while  the  men  willingly  adopt  the  European  mode 
of  dress  so  long  as  they  can  retain  their  Indian  belts,  feathers,  and 
trinkets,  the  women  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  least 
approach  to  it,  but  continue  to  wear  the  garments  and  exhibit  the 
ornaments  of  their  ancestors,  without  alteration. 

The  women  take  no  part  in  the  public  councils  of  their  Indian 
husbands  generally,  but  on  this  occasion  General  Gillett  had  re- 
quested their  attendance  in  the  church,  that  we  might  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  seeing  them.  They  brought  wim  them  various 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  small  baskets,  reticules,  and  moccasins  or 
slippers,  all  of  which  they  ornament  with  coloured  beads,  porcu- 
pine's quills,  and  other  braiding,  and  execute  this  with  the  needle 
with  great  skill  and  taste.  They  continued  their  work  without  in- 
terruption while  the  business  of  the  council  was  proceeding ;  and 
some,  who  had  their  children  with  them,  in  little  cradle  baskets  not 
unlike  a  violin  case,  sometimes  hung  them  up  at  a  peg  on  the  wall^ 
or  over  the  backs  of  the  seat  next  before  them,  and  thus  amused 
them  by  talking  and  play  when  they  showed  signs  of  impatience. 
The  women  were  nearly  all  stouter  or  fatter  than  the  men ;  the  com- 
plexions of  both  were  verv  dark ;  but  we  did  not  see  a  single  hand- 
some face  among  thei#all,  while  many  were  extremely  unprepos- 
sessing ;  and  the  general  expression  was  that  of  sullenness  and  im- 
becility. 

The  council  was  opened  by  General  Gillett,  announcing  to  the 
sachems,  chiefs,  warriors,  and  head  men  of  the  Tuscaroras  that  he 
had  been  commissioned  by  their  Great  Father,  the  President  of  the 
United  ^States,  to  hold  a  friendl;^  talk  with  them  on  the  subiect  of 
the  treaty  lately  assented  to^  wluch  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the 
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Senftte^  with  certain  amendmeotB.  In  its  fwesent  state,  tiie  treaty 
undertook,  on  the  part  of  the  General  GoTeiUment  of  the  United 
States,  the  following  duties :  to  appropriate  from  the  national  fiinds 
the  sam  of  400,000  dollars,  which  was  to  be  dius  expended :  1st, 
in  the  removal  to  the  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  of  all  the 
remaining  Indians  now  in  the  State  of  New-York;  2d,  in  sufastst* 
tng  these  Indians  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  their  arrival  in 
their  new  territoiy;  3d,  m  furnishing  them  with  agricultimd  im* 
plements  and  farming  stodk ;  4th,  in  building  for  them  dwellinff% 
sdioolhouses,  and  churches.  It  was  to  be  understood  that&e 
whole  sum  of  400,000  dollars  was  to  be  thus  eiqpended,  and  no 
more;  and  the  proportions  to  be  given  to  each  particular  object 
would  dqiend  on  the  determination  of  the  several  councils  of  the 
respecitive  tribes,  and  on  the  state  of  the  funds,  as  they  were  grad- 
uaUy  eicpended. 

The  objects,  however,  were  to  be  accomplished  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  enumerated,  so  that  if  much  were  expended  on 
the  first  two,  little  would  remain  for  the  others;  and  if  the  first  two 
were  accomplished  for  a  comparatively  snuiU  sum,  the  more  would 
remain  for  carrying  the  others  into  execution.  But  in  the  cakula- 
tion  of  Greneral  GUlett  himself,  as  submitted  to  the  council,  it  ap» 
peared  that  the  whole  sum  of  400,000  dollars,  large  as  it  seems^ 
would,  when  it  came  to  be  appropriated  among  all  the  Indians  of 
the  State  of  New- York,  whose  removal,  subsistence,  and  outfit  it  wail 
to  accomplish,  amount  to  only  80  dollars  for  each  mdividnal,  as 
the  whole  number  to  be  removed  were  about  5000  persons :  a  small 
sum  to  cover  the  long  journey,  the  year's  subsistence,  the  outfit  in 
farmmg  stock,  and  the/building  of  dwelling,  schools,  and  churches. 

It  was  added  that  each  man  would  receive,  on  reaching  his  de»* 
tination,  a  grant  of  300  acres  of  the  government  land,  free  of  cost, 
the  clearing  of  which  would,  however,  be  a  work  of  some  time, 
and  devolve  on  himself;  and  with  respect  to  the  *^  Tuscarora  Reser- 
vation," which  they  were  to  leave  behind  them  here,  the  govern* 
ment  undertook  to  sell  these  lands  to  the  best  advantage,  invest  the 
proceeds  in  government  stock,  and  pay  over  to  the  tnTO  the  amount 
of  interest  thus  yielded,  in  perpetual  annuity. 

If  such  a  proposition  as  this  were  made  to  a  body  of  European 
emigrants  or  to  a  company  of  American  setders,  it  would  be  the 
foundation  of  their  future  prosperity,  and  they  would  soon  grow 
rich  upon  it ;  old  lands  to  be  sold  and  converted  into  an  annuity, 
new  lands  to  be  had  for  nothbg,  and  80  dollars  per  he»l  to  be 
given  as  capital  for  the  journey,  subsistence,  and  stock,  would  be 
advantages  which  few  white  settlers  enjoy.  But  to  the  Indians, 
whose  indolence  and  incapacity  are  so  deeply  rooted  and  appap* 
lently  incurable,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  do  more  than  just 
-eerve  to  protract  a  joyless  and  unimproving  existence. 

The  advantage  to  the  state,  however,  of  removii^  all  the  In- 
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diaoi  weit  of  Ae  Mmamippif  tnd  phtdng  ihe  lands  at  pwumt  held 
by  them  in  the  pooiteion  of  amote  energetic  and  imftrovin^  rao^ 
m  undoabted ;  i^sides  removinff  a  constant  cause  of  dissatisfaGtioa 
to  the  surrounding  whites^  which  the  drunken  habits,  loose  morals^ 
and  ferocious  and  vindictive  propensities  of  these  Indians  so  coih 
standy  occasion,  and  ot  which  two  strildo^  instances  were  record* 
ed  in  the  papers  of  the  very  day  on  whidi  we  visited  the  Tusea- 
KMra  settlement  One  of  these  was  the  murder  of  several  white 
jamilies  by  the  Indians  settled  in  New-Jersey ;  and  tbe  other  was 
a  fatal  conflict  in  one  of  the  frontier  states  between  some  few  Siomc 
and  Chippewa  Indians,  in  which  the  conquering  par^  sisnalized 
flieir  triumph  by  roasting  and  eating  one  of  th^  captives! 

Hie  reading  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  amended  trea^ 
haviis  been  finished  by  General  OUlett,  he  invited  any  -one  who 
had  objections  to  make  to  stand  up  in  the  council  and  state  them. 
Iliere  was  evidently  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  ot  several  to 
do  this,  and  some  had  even  been  furnished  with  calculations  in 
figures,  showing  that  the  400,000  dollars  would  be  insuflBctent  to 
accomplish  the  objects  prc^osed.  But  a  want  of  self-possessiony  or 
courage  to  rise  and  address  the  assembly  publicly,  deterred  the  in- 
dividuals from  so  doinff ;  and,  therefore,  the  objectors  formed  them- 
selves into  groups,  and  discussed  the  objections  among  themselves. 

Only  a  few  among  the  whole  number  present  understood  Engw 
lish,  and  these  were  entirely  confined  to  me  men  ^  the  women  and 
ddldren  spoke  only  the  Toscarora  tongue.  Into  this  tongue  the 
address  of  General  Gillett  was  translated  by  an  Indian  who  stood 
beside  him,  and  who  gave  the  English  address  in  the  Tuacarora 
language,  sentence  by  sentence,  as  it  was  pronounced ;  the  inter- 
peter  spittmg  his  tobacco  fluid  on  the  floor  at  every  pause,  so  as  to 
leave  quite  a  little  pool  on  the  church  floor  at  his  feet  when  the  ora- 
tion was  ended.  All  the  Indians,  old  and  young,  appeared  to  chew 
this  offensive  weed  immoderately ;  and  the  smell  of  the  breath  of 
women  and  men  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  drank  spirits  habit- 
nally.  The  sounds  of  the  language  were  remarkablv  few,  and  tibese 
harsh,  jerked,  and  guttural.  I  observed  particularly  that  there 
were  no  visible  labials,  as  the  translator  never  closed  his  lips  to 
touch,  not  even  once,  during  his  whole  task ;  the  dentak  were  few, 
and  the  vocals  thick,  and  suppressed  in  utterance ;  and  the  language 
was  apparendy  so  difluse  that  many  of  the  shorter  sentences  todc 
often  more  than  twice  the  time  to  convey  in  Tuscarora  that  it  did 
to  express  them  in  English,  while  there  was  neither  grace,  digpity, 
aor  beauty  in  the  whole  or  in  its  parts. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  amon^  the  objectmg  groups 
before  rderred  to,  one  of  the  Indians  was  irritated  by  something 
tiiat  had  been  said  by  another,  and  m  an  instant  his  hot  blood 
seemed  to  be  set  in  violent  motion.  He  accordingly  d^ounced 
the  whole  scheme  as  a  fiat  robb^i  abused  the  United  States'  Grov- 
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is  Am  oppmaon  of  iiie  Indians;  SBid  his  fattier  and  Us 
ftther's  fathers  had  been  engmed  in  treaties  4)efore  him,  and  were 
iiiTanablj  cheated,  as  all  the  Jbdians  had  been^  out  ot  Miat  which 
rightly  bieloDged  to  them ;  that  the  Toscaroras  had  already  once 
gooe  by  treaty  to  Green  Bay  in  Michigan,  and  were  forcibly  re» 
inoved  from  thence;  that  now  they  were  going  west  of  the  Imsais- 
sippi,  and  by  the  time  they  had  got  their  lands  in  order  there,  tiiejr 
would  be  pushed  off  by  another  treaty  farther  west,  till  Ihey  drove 
them  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  there  would  be  no  rest  for 
fhem  but  in  the  grave. 

.  With  all  this,  however,  few  seemed  to  sympatiiixe,  the  greater 
number  listening  to  him  with  a  vacant  laugh,  which  at  once  show- 
ed  tibdr  want  ot  feeling  as  well  as  ot  intellect  It  ended,  how- 
ever,  in  all  objections  being  other  answered  or  overruled,  so  that 
at  length  the  cfaieft  consented  to  sign  the  amended  treaty,  though 
it  was  said  that  on  the  previous  day  a  deputation  had  arrived  mm 
a  pcHTtion  of  the  Seneca  Indians  south  of  Bufialo,  declaring  that  a 
laree  portion  of  that  body  were  averse  to  the  proposed  removal, 
and  that  they  had  resolved  to  murder  every  man  who  mgned  the 
treaty,  as  &r  as  ttiey  could  discover  them ! 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  general,  Mrs.  Buckingham,  my  son,  and 
myself  were  invited  to  witness  the  signatures  of  the  chieb,  wfa^ 
were  called  up  in  the  onder  of  their  seniority  and  precedence  to 
affix  their  names  to  the  treaty.  The  oldest  man  of  tibe  tribe  hap- 
pened to  be  the  principal  chief,  and  was  nearly  ninety  years  of  age. 
ffe  was  the  son  of  an  American  father  and  Indian  mother,  and  had 
more  of  the  American  than  of  the  Indian  in  his  countenance.  Such 
o%>ring  are  very  common,  and  as  many  as  one  fourth,  perhapKS,  of 
die  assembly  present  were  of  this  description.  But  all  this  mixe<t 
race  become  Indians  in  thdr  education,  associations,  and  habits,  as 
k  is  the  invariable  practice  in  such  cases  to  leave  the  children  en- 
tirely to  the  mothers;  and  their  unchangeable  attachment  to  In« 
dUan  manners  is  such,  that  they  bring  up  their  children  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  influence  of  the  whites. 

The  venerable  old  chief  signed  his  name,  Nicholas  Curick,  and 
he  was  followed  by  about  ten  or  twelve  of  the  others,  some  of 
whom  could  write,  and  who  signed  with  English  or  American 
names,  as  William  Mountpleasant,  James  Chew,  William  Jack, 
and  so  on ;  while  others,  who  oould  not  write,  made  ibm  crosses, 
as  some  of  the  unlettered  barons  of  England  were  accustomed  to 
do  in  feudal  days.  My  son  and  myself  attested  these  signatures  as 
witnesses,  and  a  small  sum  was  th^  eiven  by  die  general  as  a  gift 
£rom  the  Great  Father,  to  be  expended  in  tobacco  and  presents, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  we  were  told,  was  likely  to  be  spent  in 
ram  or  whiwey. 

In  die  course  of  conversation  with  such  of  the  Indians  as  could 
qpeak  English,  we  learned  thi^  the  whole  number  of  theTuscarora 
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tribe  now  aetded  on  the  lesenratioii  was  km  than  300  peraoitti 
though  fifty  years  ag^,  or  about  the  period  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution,  they  could  brin^  10,000  warriors  into  the  fidd ;  so  greatly 
had  their  numbers  diminished.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  con- 
tiguity tOy  and  intercourse  with,  the  whites,  have  materially  ccm- 
tm>uted  to  this  decline  in  their  numbers;  first,  from  the  firee  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  which  the  whites  first  taught  them,  and  have  since 
turned  to  purposes  of  \^oIy  gain ;  secondly,  from  the  appearance 
among  them  of  many  fearfully  destructive  diseases,  previously  un- 
known among  their  tribe,  and  to  which  intemperate  drinking  and 
libidinous  excesses  have  no  doubt  materially  contributed.  The 
number  of  children  bom  in  the  tribe  is  less  than  traditicm  assigns 
to  funiUes  formerly,  and  the  number  reared  to  maturity  is  very 
mudi  fewer ;  instances  have  been  pointed  out  to  us  of  mothers  wm 
had  had  four,  rix,  and  eight  children,  but  had  not  succeeded  in 
rearing  more  than  one  or  two* 

The  whole  amount  of  land  held  by  the  Indians  on  the  Tuscarora 
Reservation  is  about  5000  acres.  This,  when  first  granted  to 
them,  belonged  to  the  whole  tribe  as  a  community;  but  the  rule 
settl^  by  the  grand  council  of  the  nation  was,  that  whoever  should 
enclose  and  cultivate  any  given  portion,  should,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years'  cultivation,  have  that  as  his  individual  property, 
as  matter  of  private  right  The  |;reater  part  has  be^  so  enclosed 
and  cultivated  ;  but  such  b  the  different  degrees  of  skill,  industryi 
and  prudence,  even  amon^  Indians,  that,  while  some  of  them 
have  tolerably  extensive  farms,  though  very  poorly  cultivated, 
others  have  hardly  an  acre  they  can  call  their  own,  and  live  veiy 
miserably,  from  their  own  indolence  or  imprudence. 

The  nation,  for  so  all  the  Indian  tribes  ciall  themselves,  small  as 
it  is,  has  a  sort  of  aristocratic  rather  than  republican  government. 
Tbb  aristocracy  consists  of  what  are  called  sachems,  chiefe,  war- 
riors, and  head  men  of  the  tribe.  These,  at  least,  are  the  nominal 
ranlra  of  the  leaders ;  and  in  the  larger  tribes  of  the  West,  who  re- 
tain all  their  original  manners,  these  ranks  really  exist ;  but  among 
the  Tuscaroras  and  other  tribes  settled  in  the  State  of  New-York, 
there  are  no  warriors,  and  chie&  are  the  only  persons  usually  spo- 
ken of.  These  are  neither  hereditary  nor  elected  by  the  people, 
but  a  standing  body,  in  which  the  vacancies  that  occur  by  death 
are  filled  up  by  the  decision  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  class. 
In  general,  a  certain  age,  and  the  possession  of  some  qualities  to 
recommend  the  bdividual  to  the  dimity,  are  demanded,  but  not  al- 
ways ;  for  an  instance  was  related  to  us  in  which,  at  the  request 
of  a  dying  chief,  a  youth  of  12  years  old,  of  which  he  was  remark- 
ably  fond,  was  made  a  chief  to  supply  his  place,  and  regularly 
took  his  seat,  and  gave  his  voice  m  all  the  national  councils.  The 
appointment,  whenever  made,  is  for  life,  and  against  the  decision 
of  the  council  of  chie&  there  is  no  appedL 
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Attached  to  the  tribe  of  the  Tuacaroras  was  the  church  in  which 
the  council  was  held,  a  neat  little  building,  capable  of  containing 
about  200  persons,  and  a  small  schoolhouse  for  the  education  of 
the  children.  These  .were  superintended  by  an  American  mission- 
ary from  New-England,  appointed  and  paid  by  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society.  As  we  had  taken  nothing  since  our 
breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  council  had  lasted  till  sunset,  we 
repaired,  by  invitation,  to  the  missionary's  humble  dwelling;,  to  take 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  were  very  cheerfully  and  hospitably  supplied.  In 
our  way  to  his  house  we  passed  a  large  party  of  the  Indians,  who, 
not  being  chiefis,  had  taken  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  council,  but 
were  engaged  in  their  favourite  game  of  ball,  in  which  they  evin- 
ced great  energy  and  dexterity. 

We  learned  from  the  missionary  that  there  was  no  great  objec- 
tion among  the  Indians  to  consent  to  the  nominal  profession  of 
Christianity,  but  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
understand  its  doctrines,  and  still  more  to  practise  its  precepts, 
though  some  few  among  their  number,  among  whom  was  the  ven- 
erable chief,  Nicholas  Cusik,  were  decidedly  good  Christians  and 
pious  men.  The  women,  retaining  more  of  Indian  manners  and  In- 
dian superstitions,  were  more  inaccessible  to  religion  than  the  men; 
and  the  great  difficulty,  both  with  them  and  the  children,  arose 
from  their  not  knowing  the  English  language,  and  from  its  being 
almost  impossible  to  teach  it  to  them ;  for,  though  they  received 
their  regular  lessons  in  the  school,  yet,  as  they  invariably  talked 
only  the  Tuscarora  language  when  Uiey  went  home  to  their  motfaeiSi 
thev  made  no  progress  whatever  in  acquiring  or  speaking  English. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  we  left  the  settlement  to  return  home; 
but,  as  we  had  four  good  horses  and  a  careful  driver,  we  made  good 
progress.  On  our  return-route  we  enjoyed  some  of  the  finest  views, 
for  extent  and  beauty,  that  could  well  be  conceived.  Beyond  us, 
to  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Ontario,  was  a  perfect  sea  ot 
wood,  in  an  immense  level  forest,  which  extended  40  or  50  miles 
in  length  and  20  or  30  in  breadth,  the  tops  of  the  trees  forming 
80  complete  a  level,  yet  so  dense  a  mass,  that  it  was  like  an  im- 
penetrable jungle ;  the  blue  line  of  the  surface  of  Lake  Ontario 
forming  the  distant  horizon.  As  we  approached  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara  Strait,  and  came  along  its  western  edge  towards  the  Falls, 
we  had  commanding  and  beautiful  views  of  this  romantic  stream. 
Looking  downward  towards  Lake  Ontario,  the  positions  of  Queens- 
ton  on  the  British,  and  Lewiston  on  the  American  ^de,  were  ap- 
parent, with  the  rbmantic  winding  of  the  Niagara,  and  the  capes 
and  curves  by  which  it  passes  till  its  final  issue  into  the  lake. 

Immediately  opposite  to  us,  on  the  Canada  Heights,  was  the 
lofly  pillar  erected  as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Sir 
Isaac  Brock,  the  brother  of  my  venerable  and  esteemed  friend, 
Daniel  de  lisle  Brock,  the  present  bailiff  or  chief  magistrate  of  the 
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Island  of  Guernsey,  and  of  Mr.  bring  Brock,  the  accomplished 
translator  of  Bemier's  Travels  in  India,  who  died  recently  at  Bath. 
The  monument  which  is  erected  over  the  remains  of  the  general, 
near  the  spot  where  he  receired  his  mortal  wound,  when  d^ending 
the  post  against  an  attack  of  the  Americans  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1812,  is  a  white  column  of  126  feet  in  height,  erected  on  a  hUl 
270  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Niagara  stream  beiow  it,  so  that  it 
is  seen  conspicuously  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country. 

A  little  beyond  this,  to  the  south,  and  close  to  the  high  road,  the 
coach-wheels  running  within  a  few  feet  of  its  very  edge,  is  a  deep 
rent  or  chasm  in  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niagara,  caused  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  called  '^  The  Devil's  Hole."  A  fearful 
narrative,  too,  is  connected  with  this  spot,  which,  while  you  hear  it 
told,  as  we  did,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice  itself,  makes  the 
place  and  all  its  associations  only  the  more  terrible.  It  appears 
that,  during  the  French  war,  a  detachment  of  the  British  army  were 
retreating  from  Schlosser,  on  the  American  side,  farther  down  to- 
wards the  Lake  Ontario,  where  they  were  pursued  by  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies ;  and  these  attacking  them  at  this  spot,  and 
having  a  great  superiority  of  force,  drove  all  the  Bristish — ^men, 
women,  and  children,  officers,  horses,  wagons,  baggage,  and  all — 
over  this  precipitous  cliff,  leaving  no  hope  of  escape  for  a  single  be- 
ing of  all  the  number,  as  those  who  were  not  dashed  to  pieces  in 
their  fall  were  carried  off  by  the  impetuous  torrent  and  drowned. 
Such  are  the  relentless  cruelties  of  barbarous  and  savage  war,  even 
when  practised  by  nations  priding  themselves  on  their  Christianity, 
civilization,  and  humanity.  Oh,  when  will  the  world  outgrow  tms 
madness  or  repent  this  folly,  and  determine  to  sheath  &e  sword 
forever,  and  decide  all  national  questions  of  dispute  by  regularly 
organized  tribunals  and  a  code  of  international  law !  No  nation, 
indeed,  ought  to  be  considered  as  truly  Christian  or  humane  that 
has  not  done  its  utmost  to  bring  about  a  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

Still  farther  on,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
this,  is  a  singularly  turbulent  rapid  of  the  Niagara,  called  '*  The 
Whirlpool."  The  appearance  of  this  spot  is  very  striking.  The 
strait  is  so  narrow  here,  and  the  banks  so  precipitous  and  lofty,  that 
the  stream  appears  to  be  compressed  into  a  narrow  current  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  in  breadth ;  and  one  is  astonished  to 
find  that  all  the  drainage  of  the  great  upper  lakes,  in  the  millions 
of  torts  of  water  precipitated  every  hour  over  the  Falls  of  Niag- 
ara, should  be  thus  pent  up  within  such  narrow  bounds;  a  consid- 
eration which  impressed  me  more  and  more  vnth  the  belief  that 
there  exist  deep  cavernous  hollows  at?  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  through 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  waters  find  their  way,  by  subterra* 
nean  channels,  to  the  lower  lake,  and  thus  lessen  the  subsequent 
bulk  and  subsequent  agitation  of  the  stream  below.    This  very 
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^  whirlpool,*'  indeed,  appears  to  be  formed  by  one  of  such  cavem- 
ons  hollows  in  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  for,  on  the  waters  reaching 
it,  they  are  whirled  round  in  circular  eddies,  and  boil  up  with  foam 
like  a  caldron,  the  waters  of  the  centre  being  elevated  several 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  edge ;  and  trees  and  other  large  suly- 
stances  that  are  drawn  into  it  in  their  passage  down  the  stream, 
are  whirled  around  with  the  circular  motion  of  the  water  till  they 
often  stand  on  end,  or  upright,  the  upper  portion  half  out  of  the 
water,  and  the  lower  perpendicularly  beneath  it,  till,  on  a  sudden, 
the  whole  mass  will  disappear  and  never  more  be  seen,  being  ei- 
ther ingulfed  in  the  cavernous  hollow  supposed,  and  earned  thence 
by  subterranean  channels  to  the  lake  or  sea,  or  else  kept  below 
by  the  pressure  of  the  current  till  it  rises  at  some  distance  lower 
down. 

It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  this  that  one  of  the  finest  views 
of  the  great  cataract  occurs,  at  a  point  about  four  miles  from  the 
Falls.  For  a  first  view,  indeed,  of  this  sublime  picture,  I  should 
say  this  was  the  most  desirable  spot  to  see  it  from.  The  rising 
clouds  of  spray,  which  in  a  clear  day  can  be  seen  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  the  place  of  their  ascent,  in  opposite  directions, 
so  that  persons  one  hundred  miles  from  each  other  might  yet  each 
see  the  spray  of  Niagara  at  the  same  time,  are  here  beheld  as- 
cending, like  clouds  of  white  smoke  or  incense  from  some  great 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Nature  below ;  the  sounds  are  also  dis- 
tinctly heard,  neither  like  thunder,  nor  Uke  the  oceap,  nor  like 
the  winds,  but  a  deep  diapason,  that  faUs  softly  at  this  distance  on 
the  ear,  though  still,  in  the  contemplation  of  that  distance,  giving 
the  idea  of  a  majestic  sound. 

Except  that  this  is  more  steady  and  more  continuous,  it  resem- 
bles most  the  approach  of  a  vast  multitude,  whom  you  can  hear 
but  not  see.  It  reminded  me  strongly  of  two  beautiful  expresraons : 
the  one  of  Homer,  *'  the  many-soundmg  sea,"  and  the  other  of  the 
book  of  Revelations,  ^  the  sound  of  many  waters ;"  the  even  and 
musical  smoothness  of  the  murmurs  produced  by  placing  a  large 
conch-^ell  to  the  ear,  and  pressing  it  closely,  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  in  its  nature,  though  far  inferior  fo  it  in  degree.  It  is, 
m  short,  unique ;  and  the  clouds  of  mysterious  incense,  and  the 
noise  of  the  yet  unseen  torrent,  fallmg  upon  the  eye  and  ear  at 
once,  well  prepare  the  spectator  for  the  sight  that  suddenly  bursts 
upon  his  enchanted  view,  when,  after  a  few  steps  of  elevation,  he 
sees  the  whole  sweep  of  the  mighty  cataract  spread  before  him  at 
once.  For  myself,  I  enjoyed  this  view  intensely,  even  after  having 
seen  the  Falls  in  all  their  details  before.  But  I  can  imagine  nothing 
finer  than  taking  this  as  a  first  view,  and  then  examining  the  object 
more  closely  aft^ward. 

As  it  was  growing  late,  we  could  not  afford  to  halt  so  long  as  I 
wished  to  enjoy  this  scene  to  the  full ;  and  though  we  hastened  on 
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^th  all  pracdoable  speed,  having  to  cross  the  feny  to  the  Canada 
side  to  sleepiwe  learned  to  our  deep  regret,  on  reaching  the  ferry* 
bank,  that  the  hour  was  past  at  which  boats  were  allowed  to  pass 
over,  and  that  no  boat  could  put  off  from  this  side  to  take  us  across, 
without  being  seized  for  breach  of  orders.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge 
anything  in  reply  to  this,  aad  we  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
the  matter  in  despair,  when  suddenly  my  eye  caught  the  sight  of  a 
boat  just  approaching  this  side  from  the  other,  though,  in  the  dark* 
ness  which  now  reigned,  but  just  barely  visible. 

We  hastened  down  the  lon^  flight  of  steps,  therefore,  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  that  the  faint  light  would  allow,  and  got  to  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  just  at  the  instant  that  the  boat  was  about  to  push  off 
for  the  other  side.  The  ferryman  was  as  much  surprised  at  his  un- 
expected fare  as  we  were  delighted  at  our  unexpected  good  for- 
tune, and  we  enjoyed  the  passage  across  exceedingly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  turbulent  agitation  of  the  waters  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  as  it  gave  us  new  views  of  the  mighty  cataract,  which,  amid 
the  dimness  of  all  surrounding  objects,  seemed  to  come  out  with  a 
greater  prominence  of  grandeur  than  ever,  and  to  look  more  im- 
posing and  more  sublime  from  the  loneliness  in  which  it  was  be- 
held. We  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety,  after  a  day  of 
great  interest  and  pleasure. 

On  the  following  morning,  August  16,  we  went  to  take  a  last 
look  of  the  Falls  before  qmtting  them  perhaps  forever,  and  we 
all  agreed  that  our  sensations  at  the  last  view  were  as  powerful  as 
at  the  first  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  any  number  of  repetitions  in  the  view  to  take  away,  or  even 
abate,  the  first  impression  produced  by  the  richness,  splendour, 
magnificence,  and  sublimity  of  this  great  and  glorious  object  of  na- 
ture. To  the  many  who  visit  this  spot  without  a  taste  for  the 
grand  or  beautiful — and  to  the  extent  of  their  numbers  the  regis- 
ter at  the  Table  Rock  produces  painful  evidence — I  can  imderstand 
its  becoming  tiresome ;  but  to  those  whose  feelings  harmonize  with 
the  sublime  objects  that  are  here  combmed  and  presented  to  the 
wondering  view,  I  cannot  comprehend  how  they  should  be  other- 
wise than  enchanted  from  first  to  last,  and  impressed  with  all  the 
sensations  of  pleasure,  admiration,  triumph,  and  devotion  in  suc- 
cession. 

The  sunlights  were  more  varied  to-da^  than  we  had  observed 
them  to  be  on  any  preceding  visit,  and  this  is  a  powerful  cause  of 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  Falls.  There  were  passing  clouds 
that  occasionally  obscured  the  sun,  when  deep  shadows  overhung 
the  waters.  Suddenly  the  bright  orb  would  burst  forth  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  mass  was  lighted  up  with 
luminous  and  transparent  brilliancy.  Occasional  showers  of  rain 
also  fell,  and  the  rainbows  of  the  spray  seemed  to  look  more  than 
usually  vivid  and  glowing.    The  smooth  deep  current  between  the 
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turbaleiit  rapids  of  tbe  upper  strait  and  thie  immediate  edge  of 
the  cataract  flowed  on  like  a  stream  of  molten  glass,  so  cleur,  so 
lucid,  and  yet  so  unwrinkled  in  its  surface,  that  when  it  cunred 
over  the  bnnk  of  the  precipice,  die  mass  poured  downward  wais 
like  a  liquid  emerald  of  the  brightest  and  most  transparent  green. 
As  this  was  varied  with  the  ^arkling  lights  of  ibe  broken  waters, 
it  resembled  those  beautiful  gnmpees  which  the  mariner  sometimes 
catches  of  the  mountain-wave  at  sea,  when  the  lustre  of  the  setting 
sun  is  seen  through  its  upper  edge  of  the  brightest  green,  and  a 
curling  wave  of  the  whitest  foam  crowns  its  towering  and  majestic 
crest  The  whole  seemed  to  realize  the  splendid  imagery  of  Mil- 
ton, in  his  exquisite  description  of  the 

"  Throne  of  roj«I  state,  which  far 
Ontfhone  the  wealth  of  Ormas  or  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  Eaat,  with  richest  hand* 
Showers  oq  her  kiiigs  baii>aric  pearls  and  gold.** 

As  we  retired  from  the  scene,  we  could  not  repress  the  expres- 
sion of  our  surprise  that  any  persons  of  the  least  susceptibility  to 
the  impressions  created  by  tiie  grand  and  the  beautiful  should  ex- 
perience disappointment  at  seeing  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Certain 
it  is,  that  if  these  did  not  excite  their  admiration,  no  other  object  in 
Nature  would  be  likely  to  do  so ;  for  none  that  I  have  seen,  in  all 
my  various  wanderings,  equal  this  in  magnificence  and  sublimity. 
The  impression  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur  is  so  deeply  imprinted 
on  my  heart  and  mind,  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to 
the  grave,  if  reason  and  memory  are  spared  to  me  till  then ;  and 
my  own  delight,  intense  and  flowing  as  it  was  during  every  mo- 
ment that  I  gazed  uiK>n  its  endless  variety  of  attractions,  was  ren- 
dered still  more  exquisite  from  the  Idndred  sympathy  of  the  beloved 
companions  of  my  journey,  who  felt  all  that  I  felt,  enjoyed  all  that 
I  enjoyed,  and  thus  doubled  by  reciprocation  the  pleasures  of  each. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

hwfe  Niaffara  for  the  Village  of  Chippewa.— Embark  in  the  Steamboat  for  Baffida— 
Paseageby  Schlosser.*- Wreck  of  the  Caroline.— Difficulty  of  Ships  going  over  the 
Falls.— Descent  of  an  Indian  over  the  Cataract— Passage  by  Navy  Island*— Canadian 
Rebellion.— Escaped  Prisoner  one  of  oar  Passengers.- Landing  at  Whitehaven  on 
Grand  Island.— Splendid  ForeaU  of  Oak  and  other  Timber.— 9aw>miUs  and  Frames 
of  Ships  here.— Proposed  City  of  Refiige  to  be  built  here  for  the  Jews.— Monument 
of  Major  Noah  recording  this  Project— Passage  along  the  Canada  Shore.— Waterloo 
and  f^rt  Erie.— Second  Arrival  in  the  Harbour  of  Boffido. 

It  was  an  hour  past  noon  when  we  left  CUnton  House  for  the 
village  of  Chippewa,  where  we  were  to  embark  in  the  steamer  for 
Bumlo.  On  our  way  we  passed  through  the  British  encampment 
on  the  heghtSi  uid  readied  Chippewa,  on  the  Canada  side,  about 
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t?N>  o'chM^  The  tUU^  is  small  and  inmgnificant,  fhoog^  plei 
antly  stnated  on  a  lide  inlet  of  the  Niagara  strait,  about  two  miles 
above  the  edge  of  the  Fdb.  Close  by  it  is  the  celebrated  battle* 
ground  which,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1814,  was  the  scene  of  a  most 
sanguinary  ccmtest  between  the  British  and  the  Americans,  with 
Indian  auxiliaries  on  ather  side,  in  which  the  British,  though  oc* 
oupying  &eir  own  territory,  and  attacked  by  Ihe  Americans  cross- 
'  ing  from  the  other  ade,  were  beaten  and  obliged  to  retreat,  hav- 
ing lost  614  moi,  while  tli^  loss  of  the  Americans  was  328« 

We  started  from  this  village  about  half  past  two  o'clock,  in  a 
small  steamboat  called  ^'  the  H^  Jacket,"  the  name  of  the  cele- 
brated Indian  chief  who  died  at  Buffalo  only  a  few  years  since. 
This  boat,  though  upward  of  100  tons,  had  an  engme  of  only 
twenty-fiye  horse  power ;  and  when  ahe  first  stood  out  of  the  Chip- 
pewa inlet  on  the  Niagara  stream,  her  powers  were  so  feeble  that 
she  began  senably  to  drop  down  by  the  current  towards  the  Falls, 
distant  about  two  miles  astern  of  us,  with  the  curling  clouds  of  mist 
ascending  from  thdr  deep  abyss.  A  stranger  mi^t  well  be  for* 
given  for  feeling  a  little  anxious  at  such  a  moment,  till  the  boat 
lecorered  wajr  enough  to  make  some  visible  progress  ujifward  by 
Ae  land.  This  was  soon  effected  by  her  creeping  close  in  to  the 
diore,  though  even  then  her  rate  of  progress,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  1^  current  and  her  deficiency  of  power,  was  very  slow  indeed. 
After  a  diort  distance  we  crossed  over  to  Schlosser,  a  small 
landing-place  on  the  American  side  where  passenjgers  embaik. 
This  place  has  obtained  some  celebrity  from  the  cutting  out  of  the 
Caroune  steamer,  which  was  moored  at  this  place.  She  was  an 
American  vessel,  and  was  in  an  American  port ;  but,  being  alleged 
to  be  in  the  service  of  the  Canadian  insurgents  at  Navy  Island  du- 
ring the  late  rebellion,  she  was  cut  out  W  a  British  officer,  Cap- 
tain Drew,  and  his  followers,  then  set  on  fire,  and  left  to  drift  over 
the  Falls.  This  act  excited  great  indignation  throughout  America 
at  the  time  of  its  happening ;  and  it  was  certainly  unnecessary,  as 
she  could  as  well  have  been  taken  on  the  British  side.  But  the 
excitement  on  this  subject  had  greatly  subsided,  when  a  most  un- 
generous attempt  to  revive  the  leeling  which  this  act  engendcsed 
was  made  by  a  person  signing  himseff  ^'  A  British  Officer,'^  in  the 
register-book  kept  at  the  Table  Rock  at  Niagara,  where  the  entry 
in  its  pages  is  in  substance  this:  *^The  Americans  proudly  boast 
c^  their  having  been  the  first  to  apply  steam-power  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers,  but  the  British  were  the  first  to  teach  the  Americans 
how  to  navigate  the  Falls:''  alluding  to  this  setting  fire  to  the 
Carolme,  and  sendmg  her  over  the  cataract  The  vmdictiveness 
of  spirit  which  could  make  this  questionable  act  a  subject  of  na- 
tional tdumffth,  was  far  from  being  honourable  to  the  individual 
whose  pen  could  place  such  a  sentiment  on  record,  espedally 
where  it  was  sure  to  excite  feelings  of  the  most  hostile  nature. 
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anodier  that  was  onee  purcharod  for  the  porpoae  when  unfit  far 
anjihing  ebe,  and  sent  to  float  down  the  eataradi  wkh  sone 
lew  brate  animals  and  larg^e  birds  on  board,  we  heard  from  those 
residing  on  the  spot  that  neither  of  them  went  oyer  die  Falls  whole. 
This,  indeed,  might  have  been  easily  predicted  by  any  one  conver- 
sant with  the  locdity,  became,  long  before  a  ship  or  a  boat  of  any 
size  could  reach  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  she  would  nm  aground 
upon  the  rocks,  which  present  a  complete  banier  across  the  stream, 
and  would  be  knocked  to  pieces  among  the  rapids;  so  that  only 
her  fragments  would  be  sent  piecemeal  over  the  Ffdls,  and  many 
of  these  even  would  be  entangled  in  the  rods  and  among  the  i^ 
ands  for  months  before  they  would  be  floated  over. 

The  story  seems  to  be  well  authenticated  of  an  Indian  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  having  qaarrelled  with  his  squaw,  when  in  her 
anger  she  got  out  of  the  canoe  m  which  they  both  were,  and,  push* 
hig  him  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  with  his  face  towaids  the 
rapids,  got  herself  safe  to  shore.  The  Indian,  finding  himself  ap» 
proachi^  the  cataract  without  the  posability  of  escape,  seized  the 
bottle  of  rum  or  whiskey,  in  which  some  of  ttie  intoxicatbg  liquor 
still  remained,  and,  lifting  it  with  both  hands  to  his  mouth,  was  seen 
to  be  predi^tated  over  the  ^;reat  Fall  in  this  attitude  and  conditioo. 
The  crime  and  misenr  which  the  whites  have  introdueed  among 
tiie  Indians  with  this  mtal  poison,  sold  to  tibem  for  gain,  is  greater 
than  a  century  of  future  kindness,  instruction,  and  protection  would 
suffice  to  recompense  or  atone  for,  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  wipe 
it  away. 

From  Schlosser  we  passed  by  Navy  Island,  the  only  one  of  the 
idawls  in  the  Niagara  strait  that  belongs  to  the  British.  It  derives 
its  name  from  having  been  the  place  where  the  ships  of  war,  in^ 
tended  for  the  service  of  the  upper  lakes,  were  built  by  the  Bntiflh 
durmg  their  last  contest  with  America.  It  is  an  inngnificant  mi 
in  aze,  having  only  300  acres  of  surface,  and  no  r«narkaUe  foa« 
tares,  but  has  been  brought  of  late  into  great  notoriety  by  having 
been  the  retreat  of  the  Canadian  insurgents,  who  there  concentra- 
ted themselves  to  the  number  of  about  600,  under  Mr.  W.  L» 
Macken^e  and  Mr.  Van  Renselaer,  as  dieir  leaders. 

How  any  persons  in  possession  of  their  right  senses  could  ima* 
{[uie  that  su(m  a  spot  as  this  could  be  held  for  any  length  of  time 
in  oppodtion  to  the  forises  of  Canada,  or  make  a  place  of  safe  r^ 
even  for  those  who  wished  to  escape  from  its  power,  is  aston- 


From  the  testimony  of  all  parties  here,  as  far  as  I  could  gather 
it,  and  I  spoke  with  as  many  who  were  favourable  to  the  rebdUon 
and  wished  it  soccess,  as  with  those  who  were  not,  there  w«re 
never  collected  together  m  anv  one  spot  such  a  set  of  abawbaied 
and  oontemptiUe  persons  as  those  constituting  what  were  called 
the  patriot  forces. 
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We  had  on  board  the  steamboat,  as  a  passenger  from  ScUosser, 
one  of  the  Canadian  rebeb,  viho  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hung, 
and  had  recently  escaped  from  prison  at  Toronto,  with  fourteen 
others,  two  of  whom  cmly  had  been  recaptured,  Parker  and  Wat- 
son, and  reloaded  with  additional  chains.  He  himself  admitted 
that  the  leaders  were  wholly  incompetent,  and  the  foUowers  most- 
ly idle,  dissolute,  and  abandoned  men ;  die  greater  number  being 
persons  out  of  employ  from  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  the  American 
jaide,  who  flocked  to  Navy  kland  m  hopes  of  sufasist^ce  and  plun- 
der, many  of  them  emigrants,  and  some  native  Americans.  At  the 
same  time,  tlie  generallbelief  seemed  to  be,  that  if  the  insurrection 
•had  been  commenced  hy  leaders  in  whom  the  people  had  confi- 
dence, and,  above  all,  if  success  had  attended  their  first  efforts  and 
given  victory  to  tiieir  arms,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  Canadian 
population  would  have  joined  their  standard,  to  enforce  a  change 
an  dieir  institutions  if  they  could* 

After  pasang  Navy  Island  we  approached  the  larg:er  island, 
•called  by  the  Indians  Owanungah,  or  Grand  Island.  Tms  is  about 
ten  miles  in  length  and  about  seven  miles  in  breadth,  being  an  ii^ 
regular  oval  in  its  dbape,  dividing  the  Niagara  stream  mto  two 
branches,  of  which  the  easternmost  is  the  broadest  and  deepest 
.and,  consequently,  the  one  generally  navigated,  there  bmg  firom 
three  to  five  fathoms  of  water  in  it  throughout  This  island  con- 
tains nearly  eighteen  thousand  acres  of  land,  of  the  first  quality  as 
to  fertility,  though  now  covered  with  forests  of  wood. 

It  was  originally  purchased  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  it  for 
a  trifling  sum,  but  it  is  now  the  property  chiefly  of  a  company  of 
wealthy  men  at  Boston,  who  bou^t  it  for  its  timber ;  and  seme 
few  inmviduals  residing  in  Buffalo  and  elsewhere  have  portions  of 
4t  also.  The  price  asked  for  land  upon  it  now  is  firom  twenty  to 
thirty  dollars  per  acre,  though  no  part  of  it,  I  beUeve,  is  vet  culti- 
vated.  The  nnest  trees  growing  upon  it  are  chiefly  white  oak, 
hickory,  baaswood,  black  walnu^  whitewood,  ash,  dm,  sugar-ma- 
ple, and  beech. 

The  Boston  company  have  recently  erected  saw-mills  at  a  point 
.on.  the  east  side  c9f  the  island,  nearly  opposite  the  Erie  Canal, 
which  they  have  called  Whitehaven,  and  where  we  landed  while 
the  steamboat  was  taking  in  wood  for  her  fires.  We  saw  several 
large  oak-trees  under  the  process  of  being  sawed  into  planks  (^ 
from  two  to  five  inches  in  thickness.  The  machmery  waa  wcnrked 
.by  steam,  and  one  set  of  saws,  all  acting  together  so  as  to  divide 
the  tree  mto  as  many  planks  as  mi^ht  be  thought  proper,  would 
effect  as  much  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  thirUr  men  using  saws 
in  pairs.  Some  of  these  trees  were  five  feet  in  diameter;  and  ia- 
stances  bad  occurred  of  some  exceeding  six  feet,  or  aghteen  feet 
inflmrth. 

These  are  the  trees  of  the  primeval  forest  where  no  wood  has 
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ever  beoi  cat  down  before,  and  which  trees  are  no  doubt  the 
mw&k  of  eentuiiet.  In  tbs  recesBes  of  these  thick  forests  aie 
nmnd,  even  now,  deer  in  abuadance,  as  well  as  other  game;  and 
the  lamr  biids,  such  as  pheasants,  quails,  partridges,  and  pigeons, 
abooml^  as  well  as  fish  in  great  Tariebr.  When  Qie  firsUgrowth 
wood  is  all  cleared  away,  the  island  wul  no  doubt  be  cultiyated; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  before  the  commencement  of  the 
next  century  several  laree  cities  may  occupy  its  banks,  its  position 
being  extremely  favouraole  for  that  purpose,  and  its  fertility  suS- 
'cient  to  sustain  a  large  population. 

fVom  the  Whitehaven  tuiber*yard  there  have  been  already  sent 
to  Boston,  besides  the  oak  plank  going  off  almost  every  day,  three 
-complete  diips,  which  were  cut  out  in  frame  here,  including  all  the 
necessary  timbers  and  planking ;  and  these,  bdng  conveyeS  by  tiie 
Erie  Csjoal  to  Albany,  thence  to  New-York  by  the  Hudson,  and 
thence  to  Boston  I^  sea,  were  put  together  at  the  shq>-yards  of 
Boston  in  perfect  vessels,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  South  America, 
one  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  to  India. 

It  was  on  this  island  that  Major  Noah,  the  present  editor  of  the 
'New*York  Evening  Star,  and  author  of  a  work  endeavouring  to 
establish  the  descent  of  the  Indian  race  from  the  lost  tribes  ^the 
faonse  of  Israel,  proposed  to  build  a  city,  to  be  called  *^  Ararat,**  for 
die  purpose  of  collecting  together  all  the  Jews,  now  scattered  over 
the  world,  into  one  ^t,  and  fixing  on  this  as  their  permanent  home 
and  abode  till  the  coming  of  their  e!]q>ected  Messuih.  The  plan,  ^ 
however,  was  not  sufficiently  po|>ular  among  the  Jews  themselvee 
to  reodve  th^  approbation,  and  it  accordmgly  fell  to  the  ground  ^ 
but  tiie  major,  himself  a  Jew,  has  thought  £e  project  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  a  permanent  record ;  and  accordiii^ly,  at  this 
station  of  Whitehaven,  where  the  city  was  intended  to  be  built,  a 
monument  has  been  erected,  with  an  mscription  in  Hebrew,  for  die 
bformation  of  all  succeeding  generations.   * 

After  completing  our  suj^ly  of  wood,  we  passed  hejood  Grand 
Uand,  keeinng  dose  to  the  Canada  shore,  passing  the  small  villa* 
ges  of  Waterloo  and  Fort  Erie,  with  British  sentmels  at  each,  till, 
coming  opposite  to  the  lighthouse  of  Buffalo  harbour,  we  stood 
across  for  the  American  £ore,  and,  arriving  at  the  wharf  about 
seven  o'clodc,  having  been  about  five  hours  m  performmg  22  mike 
against  a  current  runnins  nearly  six  miles  an  hour,  we  went  to  our 
former  quarters  at  the  American  Hotel,  and  were  delighted  with 
the  change  winch  its  ample  and  well-furnished  apartments,  good 
beds,  and  other  agreeable  auxiliaries  afforded  us,  in  contrast  to 
those  with  which  we  had  so  recently  been  fomiliar. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  captain  of  the  Red  Jacket  steam- 
boat, in  which  we  came  from  Niagara  to  Buffiilo;  introduced  him- 
self to  me  as  an  old  acquaintance  in  Calcutta  in  the  year  1822, 
now  16  years  ago.    He  said  he  was  strudk  with  my  name,  as  en* 
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tered  on  the  vaybSl  of  the  passengen  by  the  coach  to  his  vesMl; 
and  he  examined  my  person  inrith  some  attention,  by  which  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  belief  of  my  bang  the  same  individual  he  had 
known  in  Bengal.  But  it  was  not  until  I  had  spoken  that  his  rec- 
ognition of  my  identity  was  Gomplete,  as  he  remembered  the  tones 
of  my  voice  more  distinctly  than  anything  else,  and,  without  sedng 
my  race,  he  said  he  should  have  recogniMd  me  by  those  sounds  in 
another  room  or  in  a  crowd.  The  memories  of  men  are  no  doubt 
differently  quickened  by  different  things,  as  some  remember  names, 
some  countenancesi  and  some  figures  best ;  but  it  was  the  first  time 
that  I  ever  remember  to  have  teen  recognised  solely  by  the  tones 
of  my  voice. 

TUs  worthy  captain  and  myself  had  met  in  Calcutta  at  the  table 
of  Mr.  John  ralmer,  the  prince  of  merchants,  as  he  was  so  justly 
called.  Captain  Chase,  K>r  that  was  his  name,  then  commanded  a 
large  diip  in  the  trade  from  Boston  to  India,  and,  having  been  sue* 
cessful,  he  repeated  his  voyages  afterward.  He  was  familiar  witfi 
all  the  history  of  my  banishment  firom  India  for  upholding  and 
maintaining  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  that  country.  He  related  to 
me  many  measing  anecdotes  of  the  expression  of  sympathy  in  my 
case  byall  classes  in  India  after  I  had  left  it ;  uid  he  had  followed 
the  history  of  my  progress  in  England  in  opposing  the  renewal  of 
the  East  India  monopoly  since,  and  rejoiced  in  its  ultimate  ovet^ 
throw. 

We  talked  a  great  deal,  also,  about  our  mutual  friend.  Ram 
Mohun  Roy,  the  celebrated  Brahmm,  who  died  in  England,  but 
«who  was  then  in  Calcutta,  and  at  whose  house  we  had  both  shared 
the  Brahmin's  hospitality,  and  enjoyed  his  ever-interesting  and  in* 
structive  conversation.  In  short,  we  talked  till  we  seemed  to  be 
living  our  Calcutta  lives  over  again ;  and  I  believe  that  &is  oocu* 
pation  was  mutually  agreeable:  to  me,  indeed,  it  was  delightful, 
as  I  can  remember  no  period  of  my  life  abounding  in  more  pleas* 
ing  recollections  than  that  passed  in  India,  notwithstanding  all  the 
persecutions  of  the  government  there ;  and,  as  the  reminiscences  of 
that  period  are  always  welcome  to  me,  I  rejoice  at  every  opportu* 
nity  of  reviving  and  mdulgmg  them. 

The  captain  accounted  to  me  for  bemg  in  his  present  position 
by  saying  that,  having  now,  firom  age,  done  wilh  the  salt  water, 
and  not  beine  able  to  live  without  some  occupation,  he  had  taken 
to  these  genue  trips  upon  the  Niagara,  by  which  he  found  his  health 
preserved,  his  mind  occupied,  and  his  means  repleiidshed 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

stay  ID  the  City  of  BufiUo.— Sketch  of  its  History.— Deetniction  by  the  British.— Sob- 
sequent  grant  of  Coofress  to  repair  its  Loews.— Revival  and  lebnilding.— Rapid 
Progress  from  thence.— Statistics  pf  iu  Commerce.— Financial  Report  to  the  Stale 
Lenslatare.— Prospects  of  fotare  Greatness.- Advantageous  and  agreeable  Situation 
of  Bo&lo.— The  Welland  Canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario.— Description  of 
BafEilo,  its  Buihtings  and  Population.— Prt>jected  Public  Buildings,  University  and 
Ezcbange.- Environs,  Rides,  Villas,  Prospects,  Climste.— Steamboats,  Schoooera, 
Bri^s,  and  Ships.— Source  of  the  great  River  St.  Lawrence.— Size,  Depth,  and  Ele- 
vation of  the  Lakes.— Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  Ontario.— Public  Meet- 
ing of  the  Bethel  Society  of  Buffida— Ameiiean  Picture  of  the  maritime  Population. 

Wb  remained  ten  days  at  Buffalo^  during  which  I  had  an  oppor* 
tumij  of  banff  introduoed  to  most  of  the  leading  merchants  and 
principal  inhabitants  of  die  place,  and  of  attending  one  pdblic 
ooeetin^  for  a  benevolent  object,  and  taking  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  it ;  of  enjoymg  the  private  hospitahties  of  the  dtizens  ia 
some  agreeable  evening  parties,  and  of  visiting  all  the  remarkable 
places  within  and  around  the  dty,  so  as  to  maJce  my  acquaintance 
with  it  tolerably  complete.  From  what  I  saw  myself,  therefore, 
and  what  I  learned  of  others,  the  following  history  and  description 
of  the  place  has  been  compiled 

Previous  to  &e  year  1814  Bufialo  was  a  small  village,  surround- 
ed by  thick  forests  |  and  from  about  1800,  the,  period  of  its  first 
settlement  by  any  white  inhabitant,  its  progress  had  been  so  dow 
that  there  were  not  more  than  200  dwellings  in  it,  and  these  all 
small,  and  tenanted  l^  very  humble  dwellers.  In  this  year  it  was 
set  fire  to  by  the  British,  then  at  war  with  the  United  States,  in  re- 
taliation, it  IS  said,  for  a  amilar  act  of  destruction  first  committed  on 
some  Canadian  village  on  the  Niagara  strait  by  the  Americans. 

The  conflagration  was  so  effective,  however,  that  only  one  house 
escaped  destruction,  and  this,  it  is  asserted,  was  qpared  at  the  ear- 
nest entreaty  of  a  widow  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  who  was  bold 
enough  to  make  her  way  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  detach- 
ment, and  personally  to  secure  his  order  to  exempt  her  house  fix>m 
the  general  devastation.  The  population  fled  into  the  wood  for 
safety,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  they  were  reassembled  again. 
At  tbe  termination  of  the  war  the  sum  of  80,000  doUais  was  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  to  repair  the  injury  sustained ;  and  this  giv- 
ing a  new  motive  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  few  mhabitants 
then  remaining,  they  put  forth  their  efforts  to  rebuild  their  town. 

Up  to  the  year  1d25,  however,  there  were  not  more  than  2000 
inhabitants  in  Buffalo.  But  from  this  period  it  b^an  rapidly  to 
increase.  The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  opemng  the  navi^- 
tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  lakes,  the  transfer  of  the  ship- 
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ping  from  the  adjoining  village  of  Black  Rock,  and  the  liberal  ap* 

Eropriation  of  the  General  &)yerament  for  the  erection  of  a  Uffht<« 
ouse  and  pier  in  1827,  materially  assisted  its  prosperity.  In  &29 
a  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  was  established  here,  to  which 
other  banks  soon  followed.  In  1831  an  act  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture conferred  on  the  town  the  dignity  of  an  incorporated  city ; 
and  the  villaee  of  2000  inhabitants  in  1826  has  become,  in  1833, 
a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants  at  least 

The  estimated  amount  of  busmess  transacted  here,  as  compared 
with  what  was  done  ten  years  ago,  makes  the  increase  in  that  pe- 
riod 5000  per  cent  The  tonnage  in  sailing  ressels  and  steam- 
boats in  I8o0  was  1950  tons.  Last  year  it  was  10,361  tons,  bdng 
an  increase  of  430  per  cent  in  seven  years.  In  1832  the  wheat  pass- 
ing through  the  port  was  100,000  bushels.  In  1837  it  was  450,000 
bushel^  being  an  increase  of  350  per  cent  In  1832  the  flour 
passing  through  Buffalo  was  22,000  barrels.  In  1837  it  was 
IZTfiOO  barreb,  being  an  mcrease  of  600  per  cent  But  die  in- 
crease since  the  last  year  has  been  even  still  more  remarkable. 
The  canal  tolls  on  the  Erie  Canal  have,  for  the  first  half  of  18% 
up  to  the  1st  of  August,  already  exceeded  the  whole  recdpts  of 
the  previous  vear  by  GOjOOO  dollars ;  the  wheat  trade  has  increased 
from  265,000  to  463,000  bushels,  and  the  flour  trade  from  41,000 
to  154,000  barrels  m  the  same  or  corresponding  periods  of  time, 
being  an  increase  of  163  per  cent  in  the  export  of  a  single  half 
year  only.  The  following  passages  from  the  last  Ilnanciaf  Rc^port 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  are  full  of  deeply-interesting  and 
important  matter  illustrative  of  this  subject : 

"The  steady  progress  of  population  and  wealth  of  that  portion  of  our 
state  which  is  tributary  to  the  canal  needs  little  neman.  Whether, 
owing  to  the  nowth  of  the  country  on  its  immediate  borders,  or  to  the 
influence  of  the  lateral  canals  in  swelling  its  commerce,  the  tables  of 
tonnage  exhibit  a  rate  of  increase  which  will  probablv  be  maintained 
for  many  years.  Although  the  contribution  thus  fumisned  by  this  state 
to  the  revenues  of  the  canal  at  the  present  time  is  large  (for  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  of  its  tolls  are  now  drawn  ftom  the  trade  of  our  own  peo- 
ple), yet  the  amount  becomes  relatively  unimportant  when  compared 
with  the  enormous  results  we  are  hereafter  to  derive  from  our.  com- 
merce with  the  West.  Let  us  advert  briefly  to  the  present  extent  and 
future  progress  of  that  commerce,  and  the  probable  effect  which  it  is 
hereafter  to  produce  upon  our  fiscal  affairs. 

'^The  western  termmation  of  the  Erie  Canal  lockn  out  upon  Lake 
Erie,  the  most  southerly  and  central  of  that  great  chain  of  navigable 
lakes,  which  stretches  far  into  the  interior  from  our  western  boundary. 
Around  these  inland  seas  a  cluster  of  five  ^at  states  is  rapidly  rising. 
The  territory  which  they  comprise,  and  which  is  to  become  tributary  to 
the  canal,  embraces  that  great  area,  extending  from  the  lakes  on  the 
north  to  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  and  from  the  western  confines  of  this 
state  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  containing  980,000  square  miles.  To 
measure  its  extent  by  well-uiown  objects,  it  is  fifteen  times  as  large  as 
that  portion  of  the  state  of  New- York,  west  of  the  county  of  Oneida» 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  about  six  times  as 
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extensive  as  the  whole  of  England.    It  contains  180,000,000  acres  tA 
arable  land,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  of  surpassing  fertility. 

"  In  the  brief  period  of  twenty-one  years,  such  has  been  the  influx  of 
population  into  this  great  district,  that  Ohio,  the  eldest  member  in  this 
brotherhood  of  nations,  now  numbers  1,400,000  inhabitants,  Indiana  up- 
ward of  600,000,  Illinois  and  Michigan  (both  of  whom  have  organized 
their  goTemments  and  come  mto  the  Union),  700,000 ;  while  west  of  Lake 
iMichifran,  not  only  is  Wisconsin  rapidly  rising;  but  even  beyond  the  Ui>. 
per  Mississippi,  30,000  citizens  have  already  laid  the  foundations  of  yet 
another  state.  Such  is  the  onward  march  of  this  population,  that  the 
amount  of  its  annual  increase  alone  exceeds  in  number  the  white  inhab* 
itants  of  ten  of  the  states  in  the  Union.  The  population  already  em- 
braced  within  the  district  in  question  falls  short  of  three  miUions,  and 
if  the  same  rate  of  progress  shall  be  maintained  for  the  twelve  yeara 
next  to  come,  by  1850  it  will  exceed  six  millions. 

*'  This  group  of  inland  states  has  two  outlets  for  its  trade  to  the  ocean ; 
one  by  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  other  tltfough  Laka 
Erie  and  the  navi^le  communications  of  this  state  to  the  Atlantic. 
MThether  it  be  attnbutable  to  similarity  of  origin,  or  laws^  or  habits,  or 
to  ties  of  consanguinity,  or  superior  salubrity  of  climate,  their  pec^ 
evidently  prefer  the  market  in  the  Atlantic,  and  they  are  making  pro- 
digious efforts  to  reach  it.  Three  great  canals  (one  of  them  longer 
than  the  Erie  Canal),  embracing  in  their  aggregate  length  about  ono 
thousand  miles,  are  to  connect  the  Ohio  with  Lalce  Erie,  while  another 
deep  and  capacious  channel,  excavated  for  nearly  thirty  miles  through 
solid  rock,  unites  Lake  Michigan  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  lfli« 
nois.  In  addition  to  these  broad  avenues  of  trade,  they  are  also  con* 
atnicting  lines  of  railroads,  not  less  than  1500  miles  in  extent,  in  order 
to  reach,  with  more  ease  and  speed,  the  lakes  through  which  they  seek 
a  conveyance  to  a  seaboard.  The  undaunted  resolution  of  this  eneiw 
getic  race  of  men  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  tha 
works  which  they  have  thus  undertaken  (and  most  of  which  are  in  act- 
ual progress)  will  exceed  forty-eight  millions  of  dollars ;  a  sum  fa^  ex* 
eeeoing  all  that  New-York,  with  two  millions  of  inhabitants  and  two 
hundr^  years  of  accumulated  wealth,  has  ever  attempted.  The  cir* 
cumstance,  moreover,  is  particularly  important,  that  the  public  woiIls 
of  each  of  these  g^reat  communities  are  arranged  on  a  harmonious  plan, 
each  having  a  main  line  supported  and  enriched  by  lateral  and  tributary 
branches,  Uiereby  bringing  the  industry  of  their  whole  people  into 
prompt  and  profitable  action,  while  the  systems  themselves  are  agaia 
imited  on  a  grander  scale,  in  a  series  of  systems  comprising  an  aggre* 
gate  length  of  more  than  9500  miles,  with  Lake  Erie  as  its  common 
centre. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  agricultural  products  which  annually  de- 
acend  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  have  already  reached  70,000,000 
dollars.  The  value  of  the  property  transported  on  the  canals  of  the  Stato 
of  New- York  during  the  year  1836,  is  shown  by  oflicial  tables  to  be 
67,000,000  dollars.  Of  that  amount  it  may  be  estimated  that  50,000,000 
dollars  consisted  of  property  belonging  exclusively  to  a  portion  of  the 
population  of  this  state  not  exceeding  a  million  and  a  half  in  number, 
oemg  at  the  rate  of  33  dollars  33  cents  for  each  inhabitant ;  and  the 
amount  which  they  paid  for  its  transportation  exceeded  two  millions  of 
dollars.  If  the  same  scale  of  production  and  consumption  shall  be  as- 
sumed for  the  population  in  the  district  in  question  (and  no  reason  is 
perceived  why  it  should  not  be),  the  six  millions  oT  inhabitants  in  the 
West  who  will  resort  to  the  Erie  Canal  for  the  means  of  conveyance, 
will  furnish  toiiDage,  in  exports  and  imports,  of  at  least  900,000,000  ar 
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dollars  in  value.  The  experience  of  other  nations  will  show  that  this 
amount  is  not  over  estimated.  The  food  produced  in  England  alone  in 
Ihe  year  1836,  by  an  agricultural  population  of  about  eieht  millions,  was 
valued  by  their  political  economists  at  604,000,000  dollars  ;  and  that  of 
France  was  ascertained  by  its  minister  of  finance  to  be  5,237,000,000 
francs,  or  980,000,000  dollars. 

'*  But  there  are  peculiar  reasons  why  the  proportion  of  agricultural 
exports  of  this  great  inland  population  should  far  exceed  that  of  other 
nations.  The  exuberance  of  their  soil,  the  salubrity  of  their  climate, 
and  the  cheapness  of  their  lands  (arising  from  the  vast  supply  within 
their  limits)  will  enable  them  always  to  furnish  food  to  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  Continent  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  it  can  be  else- 
where produced.  Labour  there  reaps  its  best  reward,  and  harvests  of 
<a  hcmdred  fold  repay  its  exertions ;  and  such  will  always  be  the  supe- 
rior productiveness  of  this  redon,  that  when  the  great  series  of  puUic 
woifcs  shall  be  completed,  and  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  the  plains  or  Indi- 
ana shall  be  brought  within  a  few  cents  in  price  of  a  bushel  in  New- 
Engluid,  its  production  in  New- England  must  cease.  The  same  cause 
WiU  probably  operate  to  change  the  culture  of  portions  even  of  our 
own  state ;  for  the  unequalled  fertility  of  the  West  will  always  enable 
it  to  supply  those  products  requiring  richness  of  soil  with  a  less  amount 
of  labour,  and  consequently  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  they  can  be  pro- 
duced within  our  own  borders. 

"We  know  that  the  western  part  of  our  own  state  is  increasing  in 
numbers  with  considerable  rapiditv,  and  yet  that  it  famishes  an  export 
of  at  least  20,000,000  dollars  in  value.  The  states  of  the  West  around 
the  lakes  by  the  year  1845  will  probably  hold  the  same  relative  position 
in  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  the  counties  of  New- 
Yoik  west  of  the  Seneca  Lake  now  bear  to  that  part  of  the  line  east  of 
Utica.  Our  trade  will  then  be  measured,  not  by  counties,  but  by  sov. 
fereign  states,  themselves  containing  their  fifty  counties  ;  and  our  rev* 
enues,  then  no  longer  dependant  on  the  villages  and  townships  scattered 
along  the  borders  of  the  canal,  will  be  drawn  from  the  wide-spread  and 
populous  communities  inhabiting  the  broad  expanse  between  the  Ohio 
and  the  lakes.** 

It  is  impossible  io  read  these  accounts  of  the  immense  resources 
for  the  production  of  food  which  the  United  States  of  America  con« 
tains,  and  which  a  journey  across  the  State  of  New* York  alone  is 
sufficient  to  verify,  without  lamenting  the  first  imposition  of  any 
prohibitory  laws  against  the  freest  intercourse  between  this  countiy 
and  Great  Britain  m  the  interchange  of  their  respective  productions. 
The  first  effect  of  our  refusing  to  receive  American  min  fi-ee  of 
all  duty  has  been  to  induce  me  Americans  to  prohibit  our  manu* 
factures  by  a  high  tariff,  and  to  set  up  manufactories  for  themselves; 
and  the  next  effect  has  been  to  keep  up  the  price  of  food  at  so 
hi'gh  a  rate  in  England  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  millions  of 
our  population  to  obtam  sufficient  for  their  full  and  proper  nutri* 
tnent  We  thus  do  each  other  mutual  injury  without  the  slightest 
countervailbg  ^ood.  If  we  would  permit  a  free  trade  in  grain,  the 
Americans  would  take  from  us  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
manufactures  thatf  they  now  consume,  paying  us  in  wheat  and  fiour^ 
and  would  never  tiiink  of  becommg  our  nvab  as  manufacturers. 
But  because  we  will  not  take  thdr  products  in  payment  therefon^ 
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fbey  oot  only  will  not  bu j  of  ub,  but  they  set  up  u  our  rirals  or 
opponents;  and,  from  their  abundant  food,  they  'will  in  a  short 
tiine  produce  goods  at  rates  sufficiently  cheap  to  meet  us  in  foreign 
markets,  wlule  every  year  will  increase  our  difficulties  and  lessen 
theirs,  till  they  pass  us  in  the  race,  and  leave  us  unable  to  overtake 
them. 

The  most  melancholy  feature  of  this  question,  however,  is  this: 
that  by  our  free  admission  of  cotton  and  other  Southern  products 
of  America,  we  really  uphold  the  system  of  slavery  under  which 
these  articles  are  produced ;  while,  by  refusbg  the  same  free  ad- 
mission to  the  grain  of  the  North,  we  force  them  to  become  manu- 
ftcturers,  and  thus,  in  a  double  sense,  take  the  bread  out  of  &e^ 
mouths  of  our  own  citizens. 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  this  evil  were  corrected.  There  is 
perhaps  yet  time  to  amend  it  now,  but  if  left  for  a  few  years  longer 
it  will  be  too  late ;  and  those  influential  and  powerful  classes  in 
JSngland,  who  now  vainly  imagine  that  thejr  are  protecting  their 
own^ncomes  from  land  by  thb  fatal  policy,  will  be  among  £e  first 
to  lament  that  they  did  not  take  warning  before  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  country  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  want,  of  which 
the  wealthiest  among  the  landholders  will  then  feel  the  burden. 

Of  all  the  daily-extendmg  conunerce  already  described,  Buffalo 
may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  point  and  centre  in  the  West,  as  she  is 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Lakes  what  New-York  is  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  New-Orleans  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Grulf 
of  Mexico,  namely,  the  port  of  entry  and  departure,  the  place  of 
deposite  for  sale,  forwarding,  and  commission ;  she  cannot  fail,  there-* 
fore,  to  increase  in  aze,  population,  and  wealth  with  every  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  water-power  for  flour-mills  is  here  capable  of 
being  made  a  source  of  employment  to  10,000  persons  at  least 
The  manufacture  of  steam-engines  for  the  Western  lakes  could  not 
have  a  better  locality,  as  the  pig-iron  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  is 
brought  q>eedily  and  cheaply  by  water-carriage  to  the  spot;  and 
new  discoveries  of  beds  of  the  finest  coal,  within  thirtv  miles  of 
tiie  port,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  will  furnish  the  fuel  required. 

The  biulding  of  boats  and  ships  for  the  canal  and  the  lakes,  with 
the  noble  timbers  of  Grand  Island  supplied  from  Whitehaven, 
could  be  effected  here  cheaper  and  better  than  anywhere  dse,  and 
iJl  the  various  trades  connected  with  shipping  and  commerce,  such 
as  smiths,  coopers,  &c.,  would  furnish  employment  for  60,000  men 
more.  With  the  constantly-increasing  facilities  of  intercourse, 
which  bring  .Buffalo  within  thirty-ax  hours'  distance  of  New-York 
on  the  one  hand,  about  the  same  distance  of  Detroit  on  the  other, 
with  all  the  vast  ran^  of  country  fringing  the  ^eat  upper  lakes, 
and  bordering  the  Ohio,  MississTppi,  and  Missouri,  all  accessible  in 
a  few  days,£ere  would  seem  to  be  no  bounds  to  the  extent  of  the 
ipreat  commercial  OD^ations  of  which  tins  internal  maritime  emp^ 
nnm  may  become  Uie  chief  centre. 
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The  atuation  of  Buffalp  is  pleaang  as  wdl  as  adraiitageoiia.  It 
is  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and  just  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  strait  which  cames  the  waters  down  over  the  Niag- 
ara Falls  into  Lake  Ontario.  Of  course,  this  conununication  be- 
tween the  two  lakes  is  wholly  unnavigable;  but  the  Welland 
Canal,  which  runs  from  Port  Maitland,  at  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Newark  on  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of 
forty-four  miles,  furnishes  a  navigable  channel  for  vessels  of  125 
tons  burden  between  these  two  inland  seas.  This  canal  has  334 
feet  of  lockage,  and  180,000  feet  of  excavation  through  the  solid 
rock ;  and  it  is  considered,  for  its  length,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able canals  in  the  West    The  ground  on  which  Buffalo  stands 


rises  by  a  very  gradual  ascent  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  up  to  a 
fine  and  extensive  level;  and  while  the  harbour,  pier,  wharfs, 
docks,  canal,  and  warehouses  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
all  the  principal  streets  and  public  edifices  occupy  the  more  eleva- 
ted portion. 

The  city  is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  being  of  ample  length  and 
breadth,  and  arranjged  with  great  symmetry.  Mam-street,  which 
exceeds  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  about  120  feet  in  breadth,  is  of 
finer  proportions  than  the  Broadway  at  New-York,  and  has  on 
each  side  of  it  massive  piles  of  buildings,  in  shops,  stores,  dwell- 
ings, and  hotels,  which  may  vie  with  those  of  any  other  city  in  the 
Union  either  for  elegance  of  design,  solidity  of  construction,  internal 
comfort,  or  extemiu  appearance.  Several  squares  are  agreeably 
interspersed  m  different  quarters  of  the  town,  enclosed  by  railings 
and  planted  witi^  trees,  on  an  area  of  beautiful  laws,  while  the 
views  of  the  expanded  surface  of  the  lake  and  the  more  restricted 
area  of  the  strait,  which  are  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
town,  add  great  interest  and  beauty  to  the  scene. 
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Of  pubKe  buildings  there  are  tte  City  Hall;  a  theatre,  and  fif- 
teen chnrches,  of  which  the  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist,  the  Episco- 


pal, and  the  Methodist  are  the  principal.  These  are  all  large  and 
substantial  structures,  and,  like  all  those  I  have  yet  seen  in  Amer- 
ica, they  are  remarkable  for  great  neatness  in  their  interior,  and 
ample  accommodation  and  comfort  for  their  congregations,  though 
of  very  irregular  styles  of  architecture. 

Of  the  hotels,  the  American  is  not  only  superior  to  all  the  others 


in  Bufialo,  but  better  than  any  that  we  had  yet  been  at  since  our 
landing  in  Ameiica.    In  all  its  rooms  space,  elegance,  and  cosh 
VoL.IL— Y  15. 
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fort  were  united;  tlie  drawingHPOoms  were  famished  in  the  fint 
style  of  a  private  dwelling,  the  bedrooms  were  lofty  and  airy,  and 
the  beds  excellent  The  table  was  the  best  furnished  and  best  at- 
tended of  any  at  which  we  had  vet  sat,  though  this  was  the  fea- 
ture in  which  it  was  least  excellent ;  and  all  its  subordinate  ap- 
pointments were  well  maintained.  If  good  cooks  could  be  added,  it 
might  rank  with  any  hotel  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bath ;  but  the 
Americans,  as  a  nation,  certainly  do  not  appear  to  understand  the 
difference  between  well-fed  and  tender,  and  ill-fed  and  tough  pro- 
visions, whether  in  fish,  poultr}%  or  flesh-meats;  and  their  modes  of 
preparing  and  serving  up  that  which  they  have  are  so  inferior  to 
the  processes  used  in  England,  that  it  will  require  many  years  to 
brin^  them  to  a  standard  of  equality  in  this  particular. 

The  population  of  Buffalo,  now  consisting  of  about  20,000,  is  al- 
most wholly  white.  We  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  20  col- 
oured people  in  the  place,  so  thinly  are  they  scattered ;  but  these 
were  well-drtiissed,  and  in  an  apparently  prosperous  condition.  The 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  thou^, 
of  course,  there  are  some  professional  men,  as  physicians  and  law- 

Srs,  among  them.  Dutch  and  German  emigrants  abound,  and 
sh  are  not  less  numerous.  It  is  from  the  former  that  the  domes- 
tic servants  are  chiefly  taken,  and  the  latter  supply  the  daily  la- 
bourers of  the  place.  The  general  appearance  of  all  classes  indi- 
cates competency  and  comfort ;  but  there  is  none  of  the  style  and 
fashion  so  apparent  in  the  equipages  and  dresses  of  New-York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  private  parties  of  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants  exhibit,  however,  a  happy  union  of  ease  and 
elegance,  with  more  of  social  frankness,  and  less  of  pretension  and 
etiquette,  than  those  of  the  larger  cities,  and  therefore,  to  us  at 
least,  they  were  far  more  agreeable. 

Among  the  buildings  projected  here,  but  not  yet  completed,  is  a 
chartered  University,  to  be  called  "The  University  of  Western 
New-York,"  and  an  Exchange  of  more  colossal  proportions  than 
those  of  London,  Paris,  Lisbon,  or  Amsterdam.  The  elevation  of  this 
edifice  gives  among  its  dimensions  the  following :  Frontage,  245 
feet ;  depth,  200  feet ;  diameter  of  the  pillars  of  the  portico,  10  feet  2 
inches;  height  of  the  pillars  and  entablature,  86  feet;  platform 
above  the  roof  of  the  building  for  support  of  a  dome,  93  feet  square 
and  40  feet  high ;  circular  section  above  the  square,  60  feet  diam- 
eter and  58  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  16  pillars, 
4  feet  2  in  diameter  and  32  feet  high ;  dome  above  this,  60  feet 
diameter  and  34  feet  high;  entire  height  from  the  side  pavement 
to  the  centre  of  the  dome,  222  feet  Those  who  are  conversant 
with  architectural  measurements  will  at  least  admire  the  scale  of 
this  edifice  as  to  size :  it  was  estimated  to  cost  5,000,000  of  dol- 
lars,  or  upward  of  a  million  sterling ;  and  but  for  the  recent  xie- 
rangement  of  all  monetary  operations,  the  sum  would  have  been 
raised  and  the  building  erected  before  this  time. 
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In  tile  neighbourliood  of  Bufialo  are  some  agreeable  rides,  and 
many  pretty  villas  of  the  more  wealthy  citizens,  some  furnished  and 
occopied,  and  others  in  a  state  of  progress.  The  presence  of  the 
lake  not  only  furnishes  pleasing  views  m  all  directions,  but  supplies 
a  never«>failing  breeze  from  the  waters  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evenmg,  and  makes  the  nights  always  cool,  so  that  we  suffered 
less  inconvenience  from  the  heat  here,  with  the  th^nhometer  at  90^ 
in  the  day,  than  we  did  at  Philadelphia  and  Albany  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  86'^. 

>  Besides  the  numerous  steamvesseb  which  are  seen  in  the  harbour 
d*  Buffalo,  some  of  which  navigate  the  lakes  to  a  distance  of  3000 
miles,  there  were  many  schooners  and  brigs,  and  one  handsome 
three-masted  ship,  of  about  300  tons,  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  these  inland  seas. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  separate 
names  given  to  all  these  lar^e  sheets  of  water,  ihty  are,  after  all, 
but  expansions  of  the  great  river  St  Lawrence,  in  its  course  from 
its  original  fountains  to  the  sea.  The  source  of  this  great  river  may 
thus  be  found  on  the  stream  called  the  St.  Louis,  which  rises  about 
155  miles  N.W.  of  Lake  Superior,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  .sea.  In  its  course  to  Lake  Superior  it  de- 
scends 551  feet,  that  lake  being  641  feet  above  tide-water.  It  is 
300  miles  in  length,  80  in  breadth,  and  900  feet  in  mean  deptlv 
though  there  are  some  parts  m  which  the  depth  is  1200  feet  The 
river  next  descends  for  60  miles  through  the  Strait  of  St  Mary, 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  effecting  a  fall 
of  600  feet  within  that  course.  Lake  Huron  is  about  200  miles  in 
mean  length  by  95  in  mean  breadth,  and  Lake  Michigan  is  about  300 
miles  in  mean  length  and  50  in  mean  breadth ;  each  of  these  are 
about  1000  feet  in  mean  depth,  the  level  of  both  being  about  600 
feet  above  that  of  the  sea.  From  hence  the  river  again  passes 
throueh  the  Straits  of  St  Clair  and  Detroit  for  a  distance  of  about 
90  miles,  by  which  it  enters  Lake  Erie  after  a  fall  of  about  30  feet 

This  lake  has  considerably  less  water  in  it  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding, though  it  is  still  a  large  sea.  It  is  about  230  miles  in 
mean  length  by  35  m  mean  breadth;  and  though  in  some  places  its 
depth  exceeds  300  feet,  yet  its  average  or  mean  depth  is  not  more 
than  120  feet;  and  its  elevation  is  565  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  hence  the  river  passes  onward  by  the  Niagara  strait  of 
37  miles,  after  a  fall  of  334  feet,  into  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  180 
miles  by  30  in  mean  length  and  breadth,  and  its  mean  depth  500 
feet,  though  in  some  places  it  has  been  sounded  with  a  line  of  300 
fathoms  without  reaching  the  bottom.  It  is  therefore  the  deepest 
of  all  the  lakes  compared  with  the  extent  of  its  surface,  and  Lake 
Erie  is  the  shallowest.  The  river  thus  gainmg  its  last  expansion, 
is  contracted  into  the  strait  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  passes  on- 
.  ward  by  Montreal  and  Quebec  to  the  sea,  forming  in  its  course  the 
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Bev&nl  lakes  and  straits  described,  and  beipg,  in  this  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  remarkable  rivers  in  the  vorld. 

During  our  stay  in  Bufialo,  and  while  delivering  my  course  of 
lectures  on  Egypt  there,  "which  were  well  attended,  I  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  a  public  meeting  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  Bethel  Society  of  the  City,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  seamen,  boatmen,  and  others 
engaged  on  the  adjoining  waters.  The  church  was  crowded  to  ex* 
oess,  not  less  than  2000  persons  being  present  in  it,  while  hundreds 
were  said  to  have  ^one  away  for  want  of  room,  so  that  a  deep  in- 
terest was  evident  m  &•  object  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hiram  Pratt,  the  principal  banker  of  the  city,  and  preadent 
of  the  Bethel  Society,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  opened  the  bua- 
ness  of  the  meeting.*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Charles,  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  NeW'-York  bar,  proposed  and  seconded  a 
resolution,  after  which  I  was  invited  to  address  the  audience  on  the 
subject;  and  as  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  seamen  haid 
always  been  ^n  object  near  my  heart,  I  could  speak  with  great 
earnestness  and  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  their  behalf. 
The  effect  appeared  to  be  beneficial,  and  the  impressions  left  such 
as  produced  a  timely  and  valuable  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  melancholy  picture  of  this  large  and 
unfortunate  class  of  men,  as  presented  m  an  appeal  on  their  be- 
half, prepared  and  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  American  Bethel 
Society,  from  which,  as  there  is  die  strongest  reason  to  believe  its 
details  authentic,  the  following  extracts  may  be  made ;  and,  con- 
sidering them  to  be  an  American  portraiture  of  an  existing  class 
of  the  American  community,  published  on  the  very  si>ot  where 
that  class  is  best  known  and  cnallen^ng  contradiction,  it  is  more 
valuable  than  anything  from  an  English  pen : 

^The  theatre  of  commercial  enterprise  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
mense. With  a  country  rich  in  resources  beyond  a  parallel,  fertilized 
by  a  thousand  lakes  and  rivers,  and  furnished  with  every  facilitv  for  sec- 
tional intercourse,  we  have  become,  and  must  remain,  eseentially  a  com- 
mercial people.  Our  internal  arrangements  for  the  transmission  of 
property  and  for  the  convenience  of  travel  are  destined  to  an  almoat 
miinite  enlargement.  Our  inland  waters  are  already  covered  with  boats 
and  vessels  charged  with  the  freights  of  every  clime,  and  crowded  with 
a  mass  of  human  life  that  astonishes  the  beholder.  But  when  our  mag- 
nificent forests  shall  have  been  removed,  and  our  soil  fully  appropriated 
to  the  productions  of  agriculture ;  when  our  mineral  resources,  nearly 
unexplored  as  yet,  shall  have  been  laid  open  and  brought  into  healthfm 
action ;  and  especially  when  our  population  shall  have  become  so  ex- 
tended as  densely  to  cover  our  territories,  the  carrying  trade  will  have 
assumed  an  importance  and  commanded  an  agency  altogether  outrank- 
ing every  other  employment.  It  is  destined  to  gather  and  disburse  the 
products  of  an  empire. 

**  It  is  peihaps  impossible  to  ascertain  with  anything  Uke  precision 
•  TUB  gentleman  has  aince  deceaaed. 
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the  amoant  of  capital  now  deroted  to  this  ob|oct.  But  if  we  take  iolo 
view  the  great  extent  of  oar  natunii  water-coaTsee,  the  multitude  of 
steamboats  and  other  vessels  which  float  upon  their  surfaces ;  if  we 
then  cast  our  eye  upon  the  canals  which  intersect  these  water-courses, 
and  survey  their  various  appendages  of  boats  and  horses ;  and  if  we  then 
add  the  warehouses  and  men  necessary  to  the  system,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  amoant  is  incalculably  great.  If  we  could  take  in  at 
a  single  glance,  from  some  loAy  eminence,  the  windioffs  of  the  great  ar- 
teries of  our  republic,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Hudson,  with  their 
tributary  branches,  as  well  as  our  vast  inland  seas ;  and  if  we  could  then 
cast  our  vision  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  upon  the  inlets  of  wealth 
from  that  region— a  region  yet  to  be  filled  with  a  redundancy  of  life — our 
minds  would  be  oppressed  with  the  result.  We  should  then  be  prepa- 
red riffhtly  to  estimate  the  magnitude  and  influence  of  this  employment. 

*'  Of  the  agents  now  employed  in  this  business,  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  are  watermen,  whose  numbers  have  been  variouslv  estima- 
ted. But  it  is  believed  that  they  will  number  at  least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, the  majority  of  whom,  as  to  morals,  are  abandoned.  The  vices 
of  sailors  have  become  so  proverbial,  that  virtue  shrinks  from  all  asso- 
ciation with  them.  As  they  enter  our  ports  they  are  welcomed  only 
by  that  class  of  moral  outlaws  who  infest  our  cities,  and  who  live  about 
the  docks, '  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.'  We  need  not  wonder, 
then,  that  they  travel  swiftly  the  downward  course,  that  their  race  is 
quickly  run.  Their  average  life,  after  entering  upon  the  water,  is  only 
about  twelve  years.  Accustomed  to  constant  privations  and  hardships, 
they  soon  become  reckless  of  danger,  and,  to  a  sreat  extent,  regardless 
of  life.  Their  moral  sense  is  soon  extinguished  ;  but  their  animal  and 
social  propensities  still  survive,  and  hence  they  ordinarily  approach  our 
shores  with  their  vicioas  appetites  sharpened  and  inflamed  by  a  coerced 
and  protracted  abstinence.  Thus  prompted,  they  immediately  congre- 
gate in  those  dens  of  pollution  which  have  been  aptly  described  as  the 
very  '  nostrils  of  hell.'  Driven  to  desperation  by  tne  frauds  and  abuses 
of  their  associates,  they  are  ready  to  avenge  themselves  upon  the  com- 
munity by  outrage  and  violence.  The  harbours  of  our  lakes  and  the 
large  villages  upon  our  canals  have  conse<}uently  become  a  general  ren- 
dezvous for  vagabonds  and  sharpers. 

'*  Let  the  same  causes  be  continued  for  a  few  years  without  abate- 
ment, and  we  shall  have  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  desperadoes, 
carrying  devastation  and  death  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land.  That  these  are  no  idle  fears  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  facts.  The 
calendars  of  our  prisons,  and  the  records  of  our  criminal  courts,  could 
they  be  consulted,  would  read  us  a  lesson  on  this  subject  of  the  most 
fearful  import.  We  should  there  learn  that  seven  tenths  of  all  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  five  years  have 
been  committed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  navigable  waters.  The 
State-prison  at  Auburn  during  the  last  year  has  received  into  its  cells 
three  hundred  convicted  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Robberies,  thefts,  and  marders 
have  been  so  frequent  on  the  line  of  this  canal  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  that  our  business-men  have  become  most  seriously  alarmed,  and 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  something  must  be  done  to  stay  the  progrew 
of  this  evil. 

*'  To  what  combination  of  causes  are  we  to  attribute  the  degradation 
of  sailors  t  They  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  sublime^t  obiecats  in 
nature ;  and  were  the  contemplation  of  such  objects  sufficient  to  secure 
elevation  of  character,  we  should  expect  a  different  resnit.  They  are 
familiar,  too,  with  sodden  dangers  and  providential  eseapes.    But  iiei- 
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ther  fear  of  tbe  one  nor  gratitude  for  the  other  ia  found  to  be  effica- 
cious. Men  need  restraint,  and  without  it  they  rapidly  degenerate.  In 
all  our  inquiries  in  reference  to  tbe  moral  or  physical  degeneracy  of 
men,  philosophy  teaches  us  to  look  as  well  to  their  social  condition  as 
to  their  physical  circumstances.  Look  at  the  watermen  on  these  great 
thoroughfares  in  each  of  these  aspects,  and  the  causes  of  their  degrada- 
tion wul  be  easily  developed. 

"  Their  social  condition  is  in  many  respects  deplorable.  Professional 
associations,  in  civilized  communities,  generally  tend  to  the  elevation  of 
individual  character.  But  watermen  are  not  within  the  pale  of  this  in- 
fluence. Their  professional  associations,  owing  to  the  general  degrada- 
tion, have  an  opposite  tendency.  Their  very  first  lessons  of  seaman- 
ship are  connected  with  profane  and  licentious  allusions.  Take  almost 
any  young  man  of  promise,  and  throw  him  into  a  business  of  this  kind, 
where  he  is  compelled  to  sabmit  to  the  professional  teachings  of  vicious 
associates,  and  you  give  him  over  to  hopeless  ruin.  In  this  feature  of 
their  condition,  watermen  are  peculiarly  exposed ;  and  this  exposure  is 
fearfully  increased  by  their  libidinous  associations  on  shore. 

'*  The  domestic  relations  constitute,  in  the  social  economy,  the  great 
balance- wheel  by  which  the  whole  system  is  regulated.  Let  these  be 
perverted  or  their  influence  disturbed,  and  a  train  of  causes  is  put  in  op- 
eration which  will  banish  from  the  community  all  sense  of  moral  obu* 
gation.  Without  the  initiatory  discipline  of  the  domestic  circle,  there 
could  be  no  point  of  social  attraction.  The  Jacobins  of  France  could 
never  have  deluged  that  unhappy  kingdom  with  the  blood  of  its  slaugh^ 
tered  citizens,  had  they  not  first  laid  their  ruthless  hands  upon  its  do- 
mestic altara.  The  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
brother  and  sister,  carry  with  them  a  weight  of  obligation,  a  force  of  ex- 
ample, and  a  power  of  attraction  more  efilcacious  in  the  promotion  of 
morals  than  the  combined  influences  of  law  and  government.  But  these 
sacred  influences  are  rarely  felt  by  the  poor  sailor.  He  is  an  insulated 
being,  *■  whose  home  is  upon  the  waters,'  and  whose  best  affections,  by 
sensual  indulgences,  are  frittered  away  and  destroyed. 

^  Another  prominent  feature  in  the  condition  of  watermen  consists  in 
their  entire  seclusion  from  the  influences  of  a  well-directed  public  sen- 
timent. It  is  generally  considered  that  public  opinion,  as  a  standard  of 
morals,  is  defective.  Yet  in  restraining  vice  it  is  often  an  instrument 
of  great  eflSciency.  A  lar^  portion  of  the  world  adopt  it  as  their  only 
standard  of  actidn,  and  a  still  larger  portion  avoid  its  inflictions  with  in* 
Btinctive  dread.  In  all  well-regulated  communities,  public  opinion  ex- 
erts a  most  powerful  influence  as  well  in  the  prevention  as  in  the  detec- 
tion of  crime.  But,  wherever  the  social  system  is  deranged  by  the  sub- 
traction of  any  of  its  essential  elements,  this  influence  is  perverted,  and 
rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  evil.  Thus,  among  sailore  and 
watermen,  the  subtraction  of  the  domestic  relations,  and  the  Sabbath, 
has  been  followed  by  a  public  sentiment  utterly  powerless  in  favour  of 
virtue,  but  in  its  tendency  to  vice  most  deeply  exciting. 

'*  They  are  destitute  of  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  exist  upon  questions  purely  religious,  no  one 
can  deny  that  some  kind  of  religious  and  moral  training  is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  a  virtuous  character.  To  expect  the  fulfilment  of  an 
obligation  from  one  whet  knows  not  the  relations  on  which  it  is  based, 
is  preposterous.  *  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  &gs  of  thistles  V 
'*The  Sabbath  is  another  instrument  in  the  formation  of  character  en- 
titled to  the  highest  respect.  It  is  a  specific  allotment  of  time  to  those 
studies  and  duties  whicn  constitute  its  chief  basis.  An  unrelieved  ac- 
tivity in  the  pursuit  of  any  secular  business  has  a  tendency  to  lessen 
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file  weight  of  moral  obligation.  A  imnd  thus  employed  is  goaded  on- 
ward in  its  narrow  pathway  without  the  least  regard  to  surrounding  ob« 
jects.  It  takes  no  note  of  other  interests ;  it  forms  no  plans  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  misery.  But  when  this  pursuit  is  relieved  by  a  day  set 
apart  for  other  duties,  involring  other  interests,  other  motives,  and  other 
feelings,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  different  result.  Hence  we  shall 
always  find,  among  that  class  of  men  who  respect  the  Sabbath,  an  ele- 
vated state  of  morals.  The  claims  of  the  Sabbath,  therefore,  as  a  mere 
civil  institution,  are  of  high  import.  But  when  we  come  to  add  its  reli*  ' 
gious  bearings,  it  will  be  seen  to  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  human  society.  Sailors  and  watermen,  however,  are  oxcIup 
ded  from  its  healthful  influences.  To  them  it  brings  neither  instruction 
nor  rest,  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  their  consequent  degradation. 

"  The  physical  circumstances  of  watermen  are  unfavourable  to  virtue. 
Their  exposure  to  the  weather  at  all  times,  and  under  every  variety  of 
hardship,  occasions  a  great  waste  of  physical  enei^gy,  for  which  there  is 
no  adequate  suppl0  we  are  taught  by  the  conditions  of  our  being  that, 
while  labour  exhausts  our  frame,  rest  invijB^orates  it.  But  our  watermen 
are  required  to  *  make  their  full  tale  of  brick,  notwithstanding  they  have 
no  straw.*  It  has  long  since  been  demonstrated  that  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath  is  as  essential  to  bodily  vigour  as  to  moral  health.  Now  the 
great  mass  of  our  watermen  are  required  to  work  night  and  day,  with 
only  an  occasional  hour  for  sleep,  and  are  also  deprived  of  the  physical 
rest  of  the  Sabbath.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  absence  of  moral  restraint,  they  are  led  to  seek  artificial 
stimulants  to  recall  their  wasted  enersies.  To  this  source  the  intem- 
perance of  thousands  may  without  fear  be  attributed.  Having  taken  one 
step  in  the  downward  road,  they  are  easily  led  to  other  irregularities; 
to  vice,  to  crimof  and  eventually  to  a  premature  grave.  The  physical 
circumstances  of  watermen,  then,  are  not  only  unfavourable  to  virtue, 
but  they  become  strong  incentives  to  vice. 

^  The  way  is  now  prepared  to  inquire  for  a  remedy.  We  have  seen 
that  the  evils  to  be  encountered  are  both  secular  and  moral ;  secular,  be- 
cause they  tend  to  the  derangement  of  commerce  by  increasing  its  haz-  ' 
ards ;  and  mord,  because  they  threaten  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
social  system,  by  scattering '  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death.*  The  inqui- 
ry, then,  is  not  only  important,  but  it  must  be  met  and  answered. 

."  To  avoid  an  effect  we  must  remove  the  cause.  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  causes  now  in  question  are  various ;  and  yet  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  so.  intricately  involved  as  to  render  it  impossible 
wholly  to  eradicate  them.  Some  may  be  obviated,  but  others  most  be 
counteracted.  We  may  protect  our  watermen  from  excessive  labour 
and  from  unnecessary  exposure,  and  we  can  give  them  rest.  By  a 
proper  division  of  labour  we  may  prevent  excessive  draughts  upon  their 
physical  energies,  and  secure  to  them  the  requisite  time  for  sleep.  But, 
above  all,  we  can  restore  them  the  Sabbath,  and  thus,  at  a  single  blow» 
remove  the  most  prominent  cause  of  their  degradation  and  vice. 

'*  The  physical  causes  being  removed,  we  th6n  can  give  them  books 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  read.  By  placing  well-selected  libraries 
on  board  their  vessels  and  within  their  reach,  we  can  afford  them  Intel- 
lectual,  moral,  and  religious  instruction,  suited  to  their  condition  and 
employment. 

"  The  Sabbaths  being  restored,  we  can  give  them  chapels  and  living 
teachers.  We  can  then  give  them  the  best  of  all  possible  substitutes 
for  the  influences  of  the  domestic  relations,  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Christianity,  whether  true  or  false,  is  the  only  system  of  rooralsy 
Infidelity  herself  being  judge,  which  can  effectually  restrain  the  passions 
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aad  vices  of  men ;  and  by  giving  this,  if  tnie»  we  give  Hum  the  hopes 
of  another  and  a  better  world." 

Of  the  plain  good  sense  and  true  philanthropy  of  all  (Lis^  who 
can  doubt ;  and  of  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  the  object 
of  moral  reform  is  carried  out  by  those  who  have  here  undertaken 
it|  I  had  abundant  proofs.  The  same  evils,  I  know — and  produ-* 
ced,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  same  causes — exist  among  out  boat- 
men, watermen,  and  canal-men  in  England ;  and  if  those  members 
of  the  British  Parliament  who  oppose  all  legislation  for  the  cessa* 
tion  of  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  could  but  be  brought  to  see  how 
much  it  would  be  for  the  temporal  and  secular  interests  of  the  la- 
bourers themselves,  they  would  never  raise  the  senseless  cry  against 
the  measure,  of  its  being  ^^  a  war  of  the  rich  against  the  privileges 
and  enjoyments  of  the  poor ;"  the  poor  being  #e  very  class  who 
would  benefit  most  largely,  if  all  travelling  in  public  conveyances, 
all  transportation  of  goods,  and  all  labour  of  traffic  or  profit,  were 
strictly  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  observance  of  which 
as  a  day  of  rest  is  as  beneficial  b  a  physical  as  it  is  ill  a  moral 
point  of  view,  and  would  tend  to  national  happineas  as  well  as  to 
national  gain. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

Vittt  to  the  Setttement  of  the  Seneca  Indiana.— Statittics  of  this  Tribe  in  Naaben 
and  Landi.— Council  of  the  Cbiefa  in  the  open  Foreat— Description  of  the  Tribe  and 
their  Condicion.— Visit  to  the  Grave  of  the  great  Chief  Red  Jacket.— Anecdote  of 
Red  Jacket  and  Lafayette.— History  of  the  "  White  Woman/'  Wife  of  an  Indian 
Chief— Atrocities  of  the  English  leading  the  Indians. — ^Testimon?  of  Corn-planter,  a 
retired  Seneca  Chief.— Corroborating  Narrative  of  the  "  White  Woman."— Evils  pro- 
duced by  the  nee  of  intoxicating  Drinks.  —  Winters  at  Buffala  —  Freezing  of  the 
Lakes.— Church-going,  Sleighing  Partiea,  and  Religioua  Revivals.— Progresa  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  Weatern  Citiea.— Alarm  of  the  Proteatant  Secta  at  this.— Episcopa- 
lian Measures  of  counteraction.— Division  of  New-York  into  tvro  Bishoprics. — News- 
papers of  Bufialo.  Number  and  Character.— Discussion  on  the  rise  of  Water  in  the 
Lakes.— Curious  Theory  broecbed  on  this  Subject.— Journey  from  Buffalo  to  Rochee> 
tar.— WiliiamaviUe,  Ransom's  Grove,  Pembroke.— Batavia  (o  Rochester  by  Railroad. 

During  our  stay  at  Buffalo  we  paid  a  Tisit  to  the  nation  of  Sen« 
eca  Indians,  whose  settlement  is  about  six  or  seven  miles  south  of 
this  city.  These  form  one  of  the  six  Indian  nations,  whose  few  re- 
maining memhers  still  linger  in  different  parts  of  the  State  of  New- 
York.  They  are,  therefore,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  dis* 
cussed  in  our  presence  the  other  day,  among  the  Tuscarora  In^ 
dians,  whom  we  visited  at  Niagara,  and  their  assent  would  accord- 
ingly be  necessary  before  the  amended  treaty  could  be  carried  into 
execution. 

A  grand  council  was  to  be  held  here  as  at  Tuscarora ;  and  as 
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the  InditDS  were  more  numerous,  and  would  be  joined  dbo  if 
some  of  the  Onondagas  and  Gayugas,  greater  preparatioiMS  were 
made  to  give  dignity  to  its  proceedings.  The  council  was  intendr 
ed  to  be  opened  on  Monday  last  in  the  usual  council-house ;  but 
there  being  a  ereat  number  of  dissentient  chiefs,  they  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  neld  there,  as  they  were  averse  to  the  whole  pro^ 
ceedioff.  A  new  house  had  been  temporarily  erected  for  the  puiv 
pose ;  but  that  was  speedily  burned  down  by  some  of  the  discon- 
tented Indians,  so  that  the  council  was  ordered  to  be  opened  to-day 
ui  the  deep  shade  of  the  grove  adjoining  their  settlement 

We  went  there' with  an  agreeable  part]^  about  twelve  o'clock, 
in  a  carriage,  and  found  there  Generals  Oillett,  Porter,  and  Dear- 
born, of  the  American  army,  Judge  Striker,  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
who  opened  the  council,  and  a  large  number  of  American  ladiea 
and  gentlemen.  The  Indians  assembled  were  not  more  than  one 
hundred,  but  they  were  all  chie&,  and  there  were  neither  women 
nor  children  as  at  the  former.  The  men  were  more  Indian  in  their 
costume  and  physbgnomy  than  the  Tuscaroras,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  came  with  their  tomahawks  in  tfieir  hands.  They 
stretched  themselves  along  in  the  most  careless  attitudes  beneath 
the  trees,  and  enjoyed  the  shade  and  repose,  while  they  listened  to 
the  opening  address  of  the  judge  and  the  speech  of  the  commis- 
sioner, both  of  which  were  translated,  sentence  bv  sentence,  by 
one  of  their  own  body  actmg  as  interpreter,  to  which  they  paid 
great  attention,  without,  however,  moving  a  muscle  to  betray  any 
emotions,  and  smoking  their  pipes  with  the  utmost  ^vity.  The 
whole  scene  was  far  more  picturesque  and  aborigmal  than  the 
council  held  in  the  church  of  the  Tuscaroras. 

I  learned  on  the  spot,  from  conversation  with  some  of  the  chiefe, 
that  their  nation  at  present  numbered  about  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred; the  extent  of  their  reserved  land  bein^  sixty  thousand  acres, 
in  four  different  portions,  the  largest  of  which  came  up  almost  to 
the  very  borders  of  the  town  of  Buffalo.  Of  their  whole  number, 
not  more  than  one  fourth 'Were  even  nominal  Christians;  and  of 
these,  it  was  doubted  whether  more  than  a  very  small  number 
really  understood  and  felt  the  influence  of  religion.  The  other 
three  fourths  were  pagans,  as  they  are  here  called,  clin^n^  to 
their  ancient  superstitions,  and  celebrating  every  year  a  festiviu,  m 
which  two  white  dogs  are  slain,  with  peculiar  ceremonies. 

Respecting  the  proposed  treaty,  we  were  assured  that  nine  tenths 
of  the  whole  body  of^the  Seneca  Indians  were  opposed  to  it,  and, 
indeed,  averse  to  any  removal  at  all.  Of  the  cniefe,  who  were 
xunety-six  in  number,  more  than  half  were  openly  hostile  to  the 
measure,  and  it  was  said  by  the  Indians  themselves  that  those 
who  supported  it  had  been  bribed  by  the  government  to  expresB 
favourable  opinions.  In  this  way  they  feared  that  a  great  many 
of  the  more  dissolute  and  drunken  of  their  number  would  be 
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brought  over,  with'  dollars  and  whiskey,  to  give  their  asKDt,  and 
thus  the  tribe  would  be  sold ;  but  they  seemed  to  have  great  reli- 
ance on  a  chief  who  was  present,  named  Bi^  Kettle,  to  oppose  the 
fallacy  of  the  treaty,  and  rouse  the  whole  tnbe  to  oppose  it  The 
business  of  the  day  ended,  however,  with  the  commissioner's  state- 
ment, and  at  three  o'clock  the  council  adjourned  till  the  following 
day. 

On  our  return  homeward  we  halted  at  the  spot  near  the  Mission- 
house  and  church,  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  Indian  Reservation, 
for  the  purpose  of  viating  the  tomb  of  Red  Jacket,  the  fmonous 
Seneca  chief,  who  was  buned  here  about  seven  years  ago ;  and  the 
grave  of  Mary  Jameson,  "  the  white  woman,"  as  she  was  always 
called,  who  was  bom  of  Irish  parents  on  their  voyage  out  from 
England  to  America  as  enugrants,  was  afterward  captured  by  the 
Indians,  and  subsequently  married  and  survived  two  Indian  chieft 
as  husbands,  leaving  by  them  a  large  family  of  half-breed  Indian 
children,  who  are  now  members  of  the  Seneca  nation.  The  part 
taken  by  Red  Jacket  in  resisting  the  encroachment  of  the  whites^ 
and  defending  the  right  of  the  red  man  to  the  soil  of  his  ancestors, 
gave  him  unbounded  popularitjr  among  his  tribe,  and  spread  his 
reputation  among  the  Indian  nations  generally.  In  the  first  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations  after  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1784,  Red  Jacket  first  rose  into  notice,  and  the  narrative  of 
this  is  thus  given  in  Mr.  O'Reilly's  History  of  the  Lands  of  the  Six 
Nations : 

''  The  cession  of  their  hunting-grounds  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was 
vigorously,  though  unavailingly,  opposed  by  several  of  the  red  men. 
Saguaha,  or  Red  Jacket,  then  young  and  nameless  among  the  head  men, 
rose  rapidly  in  favour  with  the  Senecas  for  his  hostility  to  the  measure ; 
while  the  popularity  of  their  great  chief,  Corn-planter,  suffered  severely 
among  his  race  for  his  partiality  to  the  whites  in  the  airangement.  The 
reservation  on  the  Alleghany  river,  whereon  his  descendants  still  abide, 
formed  part  of  the  gratuity  bestowed  on  the  half-breed  chief  (for  Cora- 
planter  was  the  son  of  John  Abeel  or  O'Bail)  whose  exertions  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment. The  patriotism  of  Red  Jacket  was  then  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  his  wisdom  and  eloquence  were  both  zealously  employed  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  the  red  man  against  the  encroaching  mfluence  of  the 
^pale  faces.*  He  was  elected  a  chief  among  the  Senecas  soon  after  this 
treaty,  and  his  influence  was  great  among  the  Indian  confederacy  for 
upwand  of  forty  years,  till  death  prevented  him  from  witnessiuff  the 
complete  success  of  the  policy  (which  he  had  resolutely  opposed)  for 
the  total  expatriation  of  his  race  by  the  removal  westward  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Six  Nations  yet  lingering  in  Western  New- York. 

"The  hostility  of  Red  Jacket  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  was  so 
ingenious  and  enthusiastic,  that  it  was  vividly  remembered  by  Lafayette 

8 hough  the  name  of  the  orator  was  forgotten)  on  his  last  visit  to  the 
nited  Sutes.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  name  should  have  been  for- 
gotten, as,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  Red  Jacket  was  young  and  nameless 
among  his  tribe,  his  character  having  then  only  begun  to  develop  itself, 
though  he  had  not  been  backward  among  the  warriors,  whose  hostilities 
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ki  die  Revolutionary  war  provoked  the  summary  vengeance  inflicted  on 
their  confederacy  by  the  expedition  of  General  Sullivan.  When  at 
Buffalo  on  his  tour  tnrough  the  Union,  Lafayette  was  reminded  by  Red 
Jacket  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix.  *  The  occurrences  are  fresh  in 
my  memory,^  said  the  veteran  general ;  *  and  what  became  of  the  young 
warrior  who  then  so  elocjuently  opposed  the  burying  of  the  tomabawk« 
and  who  sa  xealously  resisted  the  cession  of  lands  to  the  whites  V  *  Hi 
IS  NOW  BiPORE  Tou !'  sald  Red  Jacket. 

"  An  anecdote  characteristic  of  Red  Jacket  has  been  mentioned  to  us 
by  an  old  settler.  At  the  conference  for  the  formation  of  the  treaty, 
Colonel  Pickering  commenced  making  memoranda  as  Red  Jacket  was 
speaking.  The  Indian  orator,  while  depicting  the  wrongs  which  the  red 
men  had  suffered  from  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  paused  sud- 
denly, addressed  himself  with  energetic  dignity  to  Colonel  Pickering, 
and  exclaimed,  *  Look  up  from  the  table,  brother,  and  &x  your  eyes  upon 
my  eyes,  that  you  may  see  that  what  Saguaha  tuysAs  the  truths  and  no  lie  P  ^ 

Of  the  "  White  Woman,"  whose  tomb  lies  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Red  Jacket,  a  biographical  memoir  was  drawn  up  in  1823  by 
Mr.  J.  £.  Seaver,  of  Genesee,  assisted  by  Mr.  D.  W.  JSarrister  and 
others,  who  were  enabled  to  obtain  from  her  lips  the  record  of 
many  facts,  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  into  obscurity  or 
bblivion  by  her  death.  The  work  was  entitled,  *J  A  Narrative  of 
the  Life  of  Mary  Jameson,  who  was  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the 
year  1755,  when  only  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  has  ccmtin'* 
«ed  to  reside  among  them  to  the  present  time ;  containing  an  ac« 
eount  of  the  murder  of  her  father  and  his  family ;  her  troubles  with 
her  sons,  who  were  killed  in  feuds  among  themselves  or  with  oth- 
ers ;  barbarities  of  the  Indians  in  the  french  and  Revolutionary 
war ;  the  life  of  Hiokatoo,  her  last  husband  (a  Seneca  chief,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  103),  his  exploits  against  the  Cherokees,  Cata- 
teas,  and  other  Southern  Indians ;  and  many  historical  facts  nevar 
before  published,  carefully  taken  down  from  her  own  words,  No« 
vember29,1823." 

Among  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  during  the  Rev* 
olutionary  war,  the  conduct  of  an  Englishman  named  Ebenezer 
Allen,  often  called  the  Indian  Allen,  surpassed  that  of  any  of  his 
red  allies.  The  White  Woman,  in  her  narrative,  says  of  him, 
*^  While  prowling  with  his  Indian  allies  in  the  Susquehanna  Val- 
ley, he  surprised  the  inmates  of  a  dwelling  by  bursting  suddenly 
upon  them  in  their  beds.  The  father,  springing  up  to  defend  his 
family,  was  killed  by  one  blow  of  Allen's  tomahawk.  The  head 
of  the  murdered  man  was  thrown  at  his  feeble  wife,  from  whose 
arms  the  infant  was  torn,  and  dashed  to  death  before  her  eyes !  It 
has  been  said,''  continues  the  White  Woman,  '^  though  I  will  not 
relate  it  for  a  certainty,  that,  after  perpetrating  these  murders,  he 
opened  the  fire,  and  buried  the  quivering  corpse  of  the  infant  be< 
Death  the  embers  :"  and  she  adds,  ^^  I  have  often  heard  him  speak 
*  «f  the  transactions  of  that  fiunily  as  the  foulest  crimes  he  had  ever 
eommitted/' 
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This  Allen  was  one  of  the  English  Tories  who  opposed  tiie 
American  Revolution,  and  fought  with  the  Indians  against  the 
colonists.  He  seems,  as  his  biographer  justly  remarks,  to  have 
united  ^^the  lasciviousness  of  the  Turk  with  the  bloodthirstiness 
of  a  sarage,  and  his  whole  career  appears  to  have  been  made  up 
of  lust,  rapine,  and  cruelty ;  adulteries  and  murders  were  his  daily 
food ;  he  married  wives,  and  then  put  them  to  death ;  stole  virgins, 
and  then  cast  them  off;  took  captives  for  concubines,  and  then 
drowned  them,  as  well  as  their  former  husbands,  with  a  degree  of 
barbarity  that  was  perfectly  demoniacal.  He  died  on  the  River 
De  French,  at  the  town  of  Delaware,  in  1814,  leaving  two  white 
widows,  an  Indian  squaw,  and  several  children  to  survive  him." 

The  accuracy  of  this  narrative  of  the  White  Woman  is  corrob- 
orated by  the  history  of  General  Sullivan's  expedition  against  th^ 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  published  in  1824  by  Mr.  Salmon,  who 
died  during  the  last  jrear,  1837.  This  expedition  of  General  Sidli- 
van  was  undertaken  in  1779,  when  the  American  Congress  recom- 
mended, and  General  Washin^on  adopted,  the  most  rigorous 
measures  to  avenge  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Indians, 
^^  whose  deeds  were  inscribed  with  the  scalping-knife  and  the  tom- 
ahawk, in  characters  of  blood,  on  the  fields  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
Valley,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk. 

"  Of  these  cruelties,  stimulated,  and  often  perpetrated,  by  the 
English  Tories  leading  the  Indians  and  acting  with  them,  the  fol- 
lowing is  only  one  of  manv  specimens.  It  occurred  in  the  attack 
of  the  British  Rangers,  under  Colonel  Butler,  and  is  given  in  Sal- 
mon's narrative,  and  corroborated  by  several  other  authorities : 

'^  A  party  of  Indians,  then  in  the  British  employ,  had  entered  a 
house,  and  killed  and  scalped  a  mother  and  a  targe  family  of  chil- 
dren. This  was  at  a  spot  on  the  west  side  of  the  Genesee  River, 
where  a  small  town  called  Leicester  now  stands.  The  Indians  had 
just  completed  their  work  of  death,  when  some  Royalists  belonging 
to  their  party  came  up,  and  discovered  an  infant  still  alive  in  the 
cradle.  An  Indian  warrior,  noted  for  his  barbarity,  approached 
the  cradle  with  his  uplifted  hatchet  The  babe  looked  up  in  his 
face  and  smiled ;  the  feelings  of  nature  triumphed  over  the  ferocity 
of  the  savage ;  the  hatchet  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  in  the 
act  of  stoopmg  down  to  take  the  infant  in  his  arms,  when  one  of 
the  Royalists,  cursing  the  Indian  for  his  humanity,  took  it  up  on  the 
point  of  his  bayonet,  and,  holding  it  up,  struggling  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  exclaimed,  *  This,  too,  is  a  rebel  P  *' 

Such  are  the  atrocities  of  war,  and  such  the  extinction  of  all 
humanity,  even  in  the  breasts  of  the  loyal,  the  chivalrous,  and  the 
devout,  the  upholders  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  defend- 
ers of  Church  and  State  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  Christianity. 

Some  remarkable  exposures  of  the  agency  of  Great  Britain  in ' 
producing  these  atrocities  have  been  brought  to  light  from  time  to 
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time,  and  two  of  them  are  snffidentlT  remaikable  to  be  quoted  bere^ 
The  first  was  a  communication  made  by  the  great  Indian  riyal  of 
Red  Jacket,  a  chief  also  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  named  Corn-planter, 
who  was  always  as  friendly  to  the  whites  as  Red  Jacket  was  hos« 
tile  to  them,  and  whose  testimony  is  unexceptionable  on  this  point. 
So  recently  as  1822,  when  residmg  on  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany 
River,  where  he  had  a  tract  of  land  on  which  he  dwelt,  he  makes 
the  following  disclosure  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  then  in 
session  at  Harrisbu]^.    He  sap : 

^  I  will  tell  you  now,  brothers,  who  are  in  session  in  the  L^is* 
lature  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  known  to 
me  that  I  have  been  very  wicked,  and  the  cause  thereof  was  the 
Revolutionary  war  in  America.  The  cause  of  the  Indians  having 
been  led  into  sm  at  that  time  was,  that  many  of  them  were  in  the 
practice  of  drinking  and  getting  intoxicated.  Oreat  Britain  re* 
quested  us  to  join  in  the  conflict  against  the  Americans,  and  prom- 
ised the  Indians  mofney  and  liquor.  I  myself  was  opposed  to  join- 
ing in  the  conflict,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulty  that 
existed  between  the  two  parties.'* 

The  other  authority  is  that  of  the  White  Woman,  whose  narrative 
was  taken  down  from  her  own  lips  in  1823,  "without  concert  with 
Corn-planter,  who  was  then  at  a  distance,  and  had  for  years  lived 
estranged  from  the  tribe,  in  consequence  of  his  being  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  Red  Jacket,  and  thought  to  be  too  favourable  to  the 
whites.  Their  statement  therefore,  independent  as  it  is  of  the  oth* 
er,  and  going  much  more  into  detail,  must  be  regarded  as  strikingiT 
corroborative  of  the  truth  of  Corn-planter's  averment ;  and,  though 
it  places  the  conduct  of  the  British  in  a  most  detestable  light,  it  is 
right  that  tiie  nation  itself,  and  the  world,  should  know  to  what 
atrocities  colonial  miss^ovemment  may  lead.  The  White  Woman 
says: 

'*  After  the  conclusion  of  the  French  war  [or,  rather,  after  the  tennin»- 
tion  of  the  difficulties  consequent  on  the  connexion  of  the  Senecas  with 
the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac],  our  tribe  had  nothing  to  trouble  them  till  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution.  For  twelve  or  thirteen  years  the 
implements  of  war  were  not  known,  nor  the  war-whoop  heard,  save  on 
days  of  festivi^,  when  the  achievements  of  former  times  were  com- 
memorated in  a  kind  of  mimic  warfare,  in  which  the  chiefs  and  war* 
riors  displayed  their  prowess,  and  illustrated  their  former  adroitness,  by 
laying  the  ambuscade,  surprising  their  enemies,  and  performing  many 
accurate  manoeuvres  with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-kntfe,  thereby 
preserving  and  handing  down  to  their  children  the  theory  of  Indian  war- 
fiire.  During  tiiat  period  they  also  pertinaciously  observed  the  religions 
rites  of  their  progenitors,  by  attending,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exact- 
ness and  a  great  degree  of  enthusiasm,  to  the  sacrifices  at  different 
times,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  evil  dei^,  or  to  excite  the  commis- 
eration and  friendship  of  the  great  good  Spirit,  whom  they  adored  with 
reverence  as  the  author,  governor,  supporter,  and  disposer  of  every  good 
thingof  which  they  participated. 

^'They  also  practised  in  various  athletic  games,  sudi  as  nmning^ 
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wreslUiig,  leapibg,  and  playing  ball,  with  a  view  that  thar  bodies  mii^ 
be  more  surole,  or,  rather,  that  they  might  not  become  enervated,  and 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  chiefs  for  the 
councils  of  the  nation  and  leaders  for  war.  No  people  can  live  more 
happy  than  the  Indians  did  in  times  of  peace,  before  the  introduction  of 
spirituous  liquors  among  them.  Their  lives  were  a  continual  round  of 
pleasures.  Their  waists  were  few  and  easily  satisfied,  and  their  cares 
were  only  for  to-day,  the  bounds  of  their  csdculations  for  future  com- 
forts scarcely  extending  to  the  incalculable  uncertainties  of  to-morrow. 
If  ever  peace  dwelt  with  men,  it  was  in  former  times,  in  the  recesses 
from  war,  among  those  who  are  now  termed  barbarians.  The  moral 
character  of  the  Indians  was  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  un- 
contaminated.  Their  fidelity  was  perfect,  and  became  proverbial;  they 
were  strictly  honest ;  they  despised  decei)tion  and  falsehood;  and  chas- 
tity was  held  in  high  veneration ;  a  violation  of  it  was  considered  sacri- 
lege. They  were  temperate  in  their  desires,  moderate  in  their  pas- 
sions, and  candid  and  honourable  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments 
on  every  subject  of  importance. 

*'  Thus,  at  peace  among  themselves  and  with  the  neighbouring  whites, 
though  there  were  none  at  that  time  very  near,  our  Inihans  hv^  quietly 
and  peaceably  at  home  till  a  little  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  when  they  were  sent  for,  together  with  the  chiefs  and  men»- 
bers  of  the  Six  Nations  generally,  by  the  people  of  the  States,  to  go  to 
German  Flats  and  there  hold  a  general  council,  in  order  that  the  people 
of  the  States  might  ascertain  in  good  season  whom  they  should  esteem 
and  treat  as  enemies  and  whom  as  friends,  in  the  great  war  which  was 
then  upon  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  them  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. 

**Our  Indians  obeyed  the  call,  and  the  council  was  holden,  at  which 
the  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked  and  a  treaty  made,  in  which  the  Six 
Nations  solemnly  agreed  that,  if  a  war  should  eventually  break  out, 
they  would  not  take  up  arms  on  either  side,  but  that  they  would  ob- 
serve a  strict  neutrality.  With  that  the  people  of  the  States  were  sat- 
isfied, as  they  did  not  ask  their  assistance,  and  did  not  wish  it.  The 
Indians  returned  to  their  homes,  well  pleased  that  they  could  live  on 
neutral  ground,  surrounded  witu  the  din  of  war  without  being  engaged 
in  it. 

*'  The  trea^  here  referred  to  was  made  by  General  Schuyler  with  the 
Indian  councd  assembled  at  German  Flats  on  the  14th  of  June,  1776, 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  6th  May,  providing  '  that  treaties 
should  be  held  with  the  Indians  in  the  different  departments  as  soon  as 
practicable,'  &c. 

"About  a  year  passed  off,"  says  the  White  Woman,  "  and  we,  as 
usual  for  some  vears  before,  were  enjoying  ourselves  in  the  employ, 
ments  of  peaces^le  times,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  British 
commissioners,  requesting  all  the  Indians  of  our  tribe  to  attend  a  gen- 
eral council  which  was  soon  to  be  held  at  Oswego.  The  council  con- 
vened; and  being  opened,  the  British  commissioners  informed  the  chiefs 
that  the  object  of  calling  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations  was  to  engage 
their  assistance  in  subduing  the  rebels,  the  people  of  the  States,  who 
had  risen  up  against  the  good  king  their  master,  and  were  about  to  rob 
bim  of  a  great  part  of  his  possessions  and  wealth.  The  commissioners 
«dded,  that  they  would  amply  reward  the  Indians  for  all  their  services. 

*'  The  chiefs  then  rose,  and  informed  the  commissioners  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  entered  into  with  the  people  of 
the  States  the  year  before,  and  that  they  should  not  violate  it  ny  taking 
up  the  hatchet  against  theoL    The  commissioners  continued  their  en- 
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tntAcB  without  saceeas  till  they  addramed  their  aTtriee  and  appetites. 
They  told  oar  people  that  the  people  of  the  States  were  few  in  number 
and  easily  subdued ;  and  that,  on  account  of  their  disobedience  to  the  king, 
they  justly  merited  all  the  punishment  that  it  was  possible  for  white 
men  and  Indians  to  inflict  upon  them.  They  added  that  the  king  was  rich 
and  powerful,  both  in  money  and  subjects ;  that  his  rum  was  asjdeniy  as 
the  water  in  Lake  Ontaric ;  that  his  men  were  as  numerous  as  the  sands 
upon  the  lake  shore ;  and  that  the  Indians,  if  they  would  assist  in  the 
war,  and  persevere  in  their  friendship  to  the  king  till  it  was  closed, 
should  never  want  for  money  or  goods.  Upon  this  the  chiefs  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  British  commissioners,  in  which  they  agreed  to  take 
op  arms  against  the  rebels,  and  continue  in  the  service  of  his  majesty 
till  they  were  subdued,  in  consideration  Of  certain  conditions,  whicn 
were  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  to  be  performed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment  and  its  agents. 

*' As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  finished,  the  commissioners  made  a  pres- 
ent to  each  Indian  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  brass  kettle,  a  gun,  a  tomahawk, 
a  scalping-knife,  a  quantity  of  powder  and  lead,  and  a  piece  of  gold ; 

Promising  likewise  a  bounty  on  every  scalp  that  should  be  brought  in. 
*hus  richly  clad  and  equipped,  they  returned  home,  after  an  absenee  of 
about  two  weeks,  full  of  the  fire  of  war,  and  anxious  to  encounter  their 
enemies." 

This  introduction  of  rum  and  whiskey  among  the  Lodians,  a 
curse  which  they  owe  entirely  to  the  whites,  has  been  a  more  pow- 
erful agent  m  their  demoralization  and  destruction  than  any  other 
that  hi^  ever  been  brought  to  act  on  them.  In  their  sto)i-crvili»ed 
state,  the  propensity  to  drink,  which  pervades  all  classes  among 
the  Indians,  makes  them  indolent,  stupid,  and  treacherous,  imd 
renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  any  designer  who  will  only  apply 
this  mode  of  destructon.  Among  the  Western  tribes,  remote  from 
civilization,  it  produces  the  same  effects,  and  so  aggravates  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  most  fearful  diseases,  that  every  year  sees  tbou« 
sands  of  their  numbers  swept  away  to  a  premature  grave  by  the 
cholera,  the  black  ackness,  or  the  smallpox,  in  all  attacks  of  which 
spirituous  liquors  are  fr^Iv drank  as  the  preventive;  and  this  serv* 
ing  only  to  aggravate  all  the  symptoms,  hundreds  breathe  their 
la^  with  the  rum-bottle  in  their  hands!  At  all  coundls  it  is  still 
freely  distributed,  either  before  or  pending  the  negotiations.  When 
treaties  are  signed,  presents  for  rum  are  pass^  from  one  party 
to  the  other,  and  for  weeks  afterward  drunkenness  and  aisso- 
luteness  are  seen  in  the  most  aggravated  forms  among  the  In- 
dians. The  two  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  the  Rochester 
Democrat  of  August  27,  are  strudngly  illustrative  of  the  ravages 
committed  among  all  classes  by  this  destructive  poison. 

Railroad  Accidknt.— >l^ile  the  train  of  cars  on  the  Lockport  and 
Niagara  Falls'  Railroad  was  going  west  on  Saturday  last,  the  train  ran 
over  an  Indian  squaw  who  was  lying  drunk  across  the  track,  in  the 
Tuscarora  Reservation.  Both  legs  were  severed  from  her  body,  and 
she  died  soon  after. 

^  DisTRBsanro  Railroad  Accidbnt. — As  this  morning's  train  of  cars 
from  Stonington  was  approaching  the  village  of  Greenwich,  Rhode 
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Inland,  a  deaf  and  dvmb  man  diaiioed  to  be  croaaing  fhe  raflroed  at  tiie 
very  moment  the  can  rushed  by.  Of  course,  neither  the  beli  attached 
to  the  engine,  nor  the  shrill  sound  of  the  steam-whistle,  both  of  which 
had  given  their  timely  warning  when  the  train  was  nearinf  the  cross- 
roads, could  notify  him  of  his  danger.  Walking  deliberately  up  to  the 
locomotive,  a  blow  from  the  projecting  part  of  the  framework  felled 
him  to  the  ground,  and  so  severely  injimd  the  poor  creature,  by  break* 
ing  his  arm  and  dreadfully  fracturing  his  scull,  that  when  the  cars  left 
him  with  his  friends,  it  was  evident  he  could  survive  but  a  few  mo- 
ments. We  learn  that  not  the  slightest  blame  can  be  attached  to  the 
engineer  <m  the  road.  A  whiskey  bottie,  which  was  found  shivered  to 
atoms  in  the  pocket  of  the  dying  mute,  accounts  for  the  stupefaction 
under  which  his  other  senses— generally  so  accute  and  vigilant  in  per- 
sons deprived  of  their  heaftng^must  have  been  labouring,  to  have  al- 
lowed him  thus  to  walk  into  destruction  itself.'' 

There  are  two  classes  of  human  beings — ^*  the  poor,  untutor- 
ed Indian,"  and  **  the  helpless  deaf  and  dumb" — ^for  whom  our 
sympathies  are  so  often  appealed  to,  and  who  are  so  largely  entitled 
to  oiur  protection,  literally  murdered,  and  sent  to  a  premature  grave 
by  this  licensed  and  authorized  traffic  in  a  poison,  the  only  excuse 
for  the  sale  of  which  is,  that  it  enables  the  maker  and  vender  to 
grow  rich  on  the  sofiferings,  diseases,  and  deaths  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  When  will  the  legislatures  of  civilized  countries  see 
that  humanity,  reHgion^and  sound  policy  all  concur  to  recommend 
the  extinction  of  such  a  baleful  and  blighting  traffic  as  this  1* 

After  our  return  from  the  settlement  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  we 
remained  some  days  longer  in  Buffalo ;  and  as  the  weather,  though 
warm,  was  delicioudy  fresh  and  agreeable  to  the  feelings,  owine 
to  the  daily  breeze  from  the  lake,  we  enjoyed  our  excursions  and 
perambulations  in  and  around  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  In  the 
winter,  we  were  told,  the  weather  is  extremely  cold ;  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  lidce  being  frozen  over,  the  Erie  Canal  diut  up,  and  the 
thennometer  frequently  below  zero.  This  necessarily  leads  to  a 
([eneral  suspension  of  business,  as  the  transport  of  eoods  is  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  this  is  the  season  in  which  the  time  of  the  inhafaitaDts 
IS  divided  between  church-eoing,  which  is  more  frecjuent  than  in 
the  summer,  evening  visits,  Weighing  parties,  and  religunis  revivalsL 
These  things  stand  in  singular  juxtaposition ;  but  we  heard  from 
the  lips  of  a  dergynmn  of  the  city,  some  time  readent  here,  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  state  of  society,  the  statement  that» 
to  use  nis  own  language,  ^^  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mechaniam 
employed  in  the  getting  up  of  religious  revivals,  for  which  flie 
winter  was  found  to  be  most  favouria)le  in  the  cities,  because  of 
the  leisure,  and  consequent  disposition  to  excitement"  Hie  per- 
manent good  produced  by  these  revivals  thus  '^  ^ot  up,"  is  a  que»» 
tion  that  wouU  admit  of  great  difference  of  opinion. 

The  Catholics,  who  are  continually  increasing  their  numbeis 

•  8m  tome  beaotiftil  lines  on  thii  robjeet,by  Mn.  Sifoamer,  the  AmerieaD  poetei^ 
to  the  Appeodii,  Ma  IT. 
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fiom  the  large  body  of  Gkiman,  Sme,  and  Inrii  enigraiits  tibat 
eveiT'  year  flock  to  this  quarter  in  search  oi  employment^  make 
equaJ  exertions  with  the  Protestants  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  reli* 
gious  zeal,  thoush  they  take  different  means  to  accomplish  their 
object  Great  suarm  seems  to  prevail  among  the  Protestant  sects 
in  general  as  to  the  progress  maldng  by  the  Catholics  in  the  West, 
and  it  is  undoubted  that  large  and  costly  churches  are  springing 
np  in  every  city,  the  funds  of  which  are  believed  to  be  transmitt^ 
lit>m  Europe,  as  there  are  no  visible  sources  of  income  for  such  un* 
dertaldn^  here.  r 

At  Bimalo  a  new  Catholic  Church  is  building  outside  and  over 
the  old  one,  which  is  left  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  new  edifice^ 
80  that  the  congr^ation  may  continue  their  worship  there  until  the 
exterior  church  is  finished  all  but  the  pavement,  when  it  will  be 
taken  down,  and  all  its  materials  removed.  It  is  thought,  from  the 
plans  and  drawings,  that  this  new  Catholic  Church  will  fiaur  outstrip 
m  size  and  splendour  all  the  Protestant  edifices  of  Buffalo ;  and 
this  external  display,  no  doubt,  has  very  powerful  attractions  for 
the  uneducated  multitude. 

The  Episcopalian  Protestants,  who  follow  the  doctrines  and  rit* 
nal  of  the  Church  of  England,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  strongly 
opposed  to  the  pi^ogress  of  the  Catholics,  and  are  making  corre» 
spending  eflforts  to  counteract  their  influence.  One  of  their  meaa* 
ures  is  to  divide  the  State  of  New-York  into  an  eastern  and  west* 
em  diocese,  and  thus  to  have  two  bishops  instead  of  one.  For 
ttis  purpose  a  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  now  holding 
at  Utica,  at  which  the  present  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Dr.  Onder* 
donk,  presides ;  and  of  the  clerical  members  sent  to  the  Convention 
by  the  respective  churches,  all  seem  disposed  to  favour  this  divi»* 
ion  of  the  diocese  into  two— tiie  creation  of  a  second  bidiop,  and 
the  augmentation  of  the  clerical  body.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  area  of  the  state  is  nearly  as  ^eat  as  that  of  England  and 
Wales  united,  and  that  the  bishop  is  expected  to  vi^t  every  part 
of  it  personally  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  more  than  one  man  could  adequately  superintend. 

The  public  press  of  Buffalo  numbers  four  dail^  newspapers: 
the  Journal,  the  Patriot,  the  Star,  and  the  Buffalonian.  The  first 
two  are  Whig  or  Conservative  in  their  politics,  the  third  is  Demo^ 
cratic,  and  the  fourth,  which  is  a  penny  paper,  is  neutraL  They 
are  conducted  with  average  talent,  but  with  aU  the  one-sidedness 
of  partisanship  which  is  so  characteristic  of  American  newspapers 
generally.  'Die  smaUer  paper,  like  most  of  its  class,  deals  much 
more  m  persoiudities  and  private  gossip  than  the  larger  ones,  and 
is  much  less  political.  It  is  curious  that  this  should  be  the  case 
vrith  nearly  all  the  cheap  papers  I  have  seen  in  America ;  and  this 
feet  has  made  me  less  anxious  than  I  once  was  to  see  cheap  news-» 
papers  multiplied  in  England.    There  are  bad  productions  aiou^» 
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it  is  tnie,  among  fhe  ezpennve  jounab;  but  the  siidlar  peiii^ 
papers  here  are  certainlj  worsei  more  personal,  more  disposed  to 
invade  the  sanctity  of  private  life,  and  less  scnipolous  ttian  fhe 
dearer  ones  at  brine^g  matters  wholly  of  a  private  nature  before 
fhe  ^aze  of  the  public  eye. 

This  must  aiise,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  depraved  taste  of 
the  community;  for,  unless  such  topics  were  acceptable  to  a  very 
large  class,  such  papers  could  not  command  the  extensive  circular 
tion  they  enjoy,  ana,  without  an  extensive  circulation,  no  papers  at 
so  cheap  a  price  could  sustain  their  existence.  The  remedy  for 
Ifais  evil  is  undoubtedly  a  better  education  for  the  humbler  classes, 
not  merely  to  embrace  solid  and  useful  knowled^,  but  to  mclude 
a  refinement  of  taste  and  purity  of  manners;  m  that  case,  the 
newspapers  printed  for  their  use  would  of  necessity  come  up  to 
their  standard  of  inteUigence  and  taste,  for  without  this  they  gouU 
not  be  made  acceptable  to  their  readers. 

Among  the  discussions  that  have  recently  relieved  the  political 
strife  of  the  newspapers  in  this  (quarter,  one  has  been  on  the  rise  of 
the  water  in  the  upper  lakes — ^Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie — and  on 
&e  causes  of  this  pnenomenon.  Of  the  fact  there  seems  no  doubt ; 
at  least  all  parties  to  the  controversy  admit  that  of  late  yeais  there 
has  been  a  sensible  increase  in  the  waters  of  these  lakes,  and  a 
consequent  elevation  of  their  surface,  though  the  statements  are 
not  sufficiently  accurate  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  exact 
extent.  Amon^  the  various  theories  advanced  by  different  writers 
to  account  for  Uiis  increase,  the  following  has  the  greatest  novdty 
in  it,  and  receives  general  credit  here. 

**  Risk  of  Watbr  in  the  Laxxs.— A  new  idea  on  this  subject  has  been 
broached  by  a  writer  in  the  Rochester  Democrat,  founded  on  the  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Sherwood  in  magnetism.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Dr.  8.  (says  the  writer),  the  water  in  the  lakes  will  continue  to  rise  so 
long  as  the  magnetic  pole  is  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  which  traverses 
around  the  north  pole,  in  the  arctic  circle,  from  east  to  west,  making  one 
revolution  in  666  years ;  consequently,  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  39  minutes 
36  seconds  annually,  which  in  this  latitude  is  about  84  geographic  miles. 
The  magnetic  pole  is  now  just  north  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  magnetic 
meridian  passes  through  the  county  of  Erie,  and  crosses  Lake  Erie 
somewhat  obliquely  from  south  to  north,  about  70  miles  west  of  this 
city.  It  will  require  about  five  years  to  reach  Detroit,  twelve  to  reach 
Lake  Michigan,  and  fifteen  to  reach  the  western  limit  of  Lake  Superior, 
during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  water  in  the  lakes  will  probably 
continue  to  rise.  At  this  time  the  magnetic  pole  and  meridian  will  have 
completed  about  half  their  journey  over  the  western  hemisphere,  or  one 
quarter  of  their  revolution ;  alter  this  they  approximate  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  then  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  it  is  probable  that 
the  accumulathig  waters,  snow,  and  rain,  that  obey  their  influence  and 
follow  their  tract,  will  find  a  different  outlet  and  vent  to  the  ocean,  vis., 
ky  the  Mississippi,  Oregon,  dec,  instead  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  after  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  will  begin  to  decrease.^ 

After  a  stay  of  about  ten  days  in  Buffido,  we  pr^ared  to  leave 
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it.  tot  Rochc0ter;  Iwl  on  the  BMnmiff  of  our  dqiartee  wo  wor 
visited  by  two  old  aoquaintanceB  of  miney  now  rendiiiff  in  the 
nei^hboitfhood  of  Buffalo,  one  a  gentkman  wbom  I  had  known 
in  Jutland  aa  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  moat  popular  academies  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  the  other,  Captam  Trusoott,  oC 
the  navy,  who  for  many  years  commanded  the  India  ship  General 
Palmer,  from  London  to  Madras.  These  were  jdeaaant  rencounten 
at  so  distant  a  spot  from  h(xne,  and  seemed  equally  afnreeable  to  us 
aU. 

We  found  it  most  convenient,  as  our  party  consisted  of  four,  to 
take  an  **  exclusive  extra,"  as  a  private  liired  carriage  is  called,  to 
convey  oursdves  and  all  our  ba^age,  which  gave  us  the  entire 
command  of  our  own  time  in  settb^  out  and  arriving;  and  as 
these  ^^  extras"  are  always  of  the  fm  size  of  stage-coaches^  with 
Seats  for  nine  inside,  we  rode  at  great  ease.  Yet,  though  we  had 
this  roomy  vehicle  and  four  good  horses,  which,  with  the  driver^ 
was  changed  every  eight  or  ten  miles,  the  expense  was  less  than  a 
postchaise  would  have  cost  in  England.  Our  distance  from  Bufia* 
lo  to  Batavia  was  forty  miles,  for  which  we  paid  dghteen  ddlars^ 
or  31.  I2s.  sterling,  with  no  fees  to  coachman,  ostler,  or  turaptkes^ 
all  being  corered  by  the  sum  named ;  and  the  persons  and  hy^ 
gage  together  bein^  more  than  two  chaises  would  have  been  wiU» 
ing  to  take  in  En^and,  each  one  of  which,  at  oghteen  pence  a 
nme  posting,  and  sixpence  for  postboys,  ostlers,  and  turnpikes^ 
would  have  made  4/.  sterling.  We  had,  moreover,  the  additiond 
comfort  of  never  changing  the  coach  throiq^hout  the  whole  (Ks» 
tance,  and  driving  four  horses  all  the  way.  The  roads  were^  for 
the  greater  part,  tolerably  good ;  but  one  piece  of  genuine  catdvh 
roy  xoad,  about  a  mile  in  length,  composed  whoUv  of  logs,  or  trees 
with  the  bark  on,  laid  horizontally  across  the  road,  and  £e  intersti* 
ces  loosely  filled  up  with  earth,  shook  us  terribly,  ajid  gave  us  some 
idea  of  tiie  misery  of  travelling  for  any  length  of  time  on  such  a 
rou^h  and  jolting  way.  We  [formed  the  distance  of  forty  miles 
in  SIX  hours ;  but  the  regular  stage-coach,  which  set  out  about  the 
same  time,  beii^  heavily  laden  vrith  nine  inade  passengers  and 
their  full  complement  of  baggage,  was  nine  hours  in  p^forming 
the  same  journey. 

We  passed,  between  Bufiab  and  Batavia,  three  pleasant  and 
flourishme  little  villages,  at  distances  of  ei^ht  or  ten  miles  aparl^ 
namely,  Williamsville,  Ransom's  Grove,  and  Pembroke,  in  eadi  of 
which  was  a  good  inn,  and  a  population  of  from  600  to  1000  in- 
habitants each.  The  country  was  in  many  places  only  jost  cleared 
of  its  wood,  the  stumps  of  the  felled  trees  still  remaining  in  the 
ground,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  cleared  patches  rude  log<4mtB 
were  raised  for  the  accommodation  of  the  firat  settlers.  The  caits 
and  other  vehicles  that  we  met  on  the  way  were  all  much  longer 
and  narrower  than  those  used  in  England,  and  the  fore  and  hind 
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wheels  much  more  distant  fifom  each  other.  In  dmost  all  two 
horses  were  driven  abreast,  and  many  had  four  horses  in  two  paira, 
but  few  being  driven  in  a  single  Une  or  team.  The  use  of  the 
buflalo  sldn,  with  its  thick,  shaggy  brown  fur,  as  the  covering  for 
the  seat  occupied  by  the  riders,  was  universal,  and  contributed  very 
much  to  give  the  whole  scene  a  wild  Indian  air,  when  seen  in  as* 
fiociation  vdth  dense  masses  of  thick  and  impenetrable  forests,  small 
patches  of  recently  cleared  land,  log-huts,  and  stumps  of  trees  on 
nre,  with  their  trunks  lying  along  and  still  encumbering:  the  ground* 
At  Batavia  we  found  an  extremely  pretty  town,  with  an  arsenal 
and  powder  magazine  at  its  entrance,  and  a  number  of  beautiful 
villas  surrounded  by  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here,  as  every- 
where else  throughout  the  inland  towns  of  America,  the  streets  are 
of  ample  width,  never  less  than  100  feet  and  often  160,  with  ex- 
cellent sidewalks  shaded  by  rows  of  full-foliaged  trees.  Several 
good  hotels  are  found  at  Batavia ;  the  one  at  which  we  dined  be- 
mg  as  clean,  airy,  and  well-furnished  as  any  we  had  seen  on  ibe 
road,  and  the  spacious  piazza  or  balcony  running  in  front  of  the 
house  adding  comfort  to  beauty.  The  signs  of  the  hotels  and  iims 
are  not  so  varied  as  in  England  or  France ;  the  greater  number  are 
deagnated  chiefly  by  the  names  of  the  persons  keeping  them.  The 
signs  are  rarely  affixed  to  the  houses,  or  embellished  with  any  pic- 
torial representation.  They  are  mostly  circular  or  oval  pieces  of 
wood,  placed  on  a  high  and  strong  wooden  pillar  at  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  house,  uke  a  large  target,  visible  from  a  considerable 
distance  on  the  road,  uniting  great  simphcity,  strength,  and  di^ct- 


At  Batavia — ^which,  from  its  appearance,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
very  prosperous  town,  and  contains  at  present  about  six  thousand 
inhabitants — ^we  took  the  railroad  to  Rochester,  the  distance  bdng 
thirty«two  miles,  the  time  occupied  two  hours,  and  the  fare  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter,  or  five  shillings  sterling  eacL 

We  reached  Rochester  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  oa 
Saturday,  the  36th  of  August ;  and,  at  the  place  of  the  railroad 
cars  stopping,  the  crowd  of  persons  attending  on  behalf  of  the  ho- 
tels, canal-packets,  stages,  and  railroads,  was  immense ;  at  least 
fifiy  voices  were  heara  at  the  same  time  vociferating,  ^^  Eagle 
Tavern,"  '^  Rochester  House,"  ^  q[>lendid  rooms,"  '^  excellent  ta- 
ble," '^  persons  and  baggage  conveyed  free  of  charge,"  and  ^milar 
temptations.  The  competition  is  intense,  and  each  hotel  sends  its 
own  coach  for  passengers,  and  cart  and  porters  for  baggage,  though 
sometimes,  in  the  confusion,  the  passenger  is  taken  to  one  house 
and  his  truidcs  to  another,  when  he  is  sure  to  di^lease  <me  party 
at  least  We  were  speedily  transferred  to  the  Eagle,  where  we 
£iund  comfortable  quarters  and  obhging  attendants;  and  here, 
therefore,  we  took  up  our  abode. 
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CHAPTER  XDL 

lint  SettlMMOl  of  Roehntw.MToDftett  with  wild  Bean.— Puichate  of  Indian  Land. 
—Death  and  Character  of  the  original  Founder.— Last  Pasan  Sacrifice  of  the  In- 
diana.—Striking  ReaemUance  to  the  Scapegoat  of  the  Jews.— Fint  Christian 
Chaich.— InoofDoratioQ  as  a  City.— Edacatioo,  Sondaj-schoola.— Temperance  Soci 
eties.— Plan  of  Rochester.— Streets  and  Buildincs.— Staple  Trade,  Wheat  and  Flour. 
-Extent  of  Water-power.— Genesee,  or  the  Pleasant  Vallef.— Poetical  Btentr  of 
Indian  Namea.— Falls  of  the  Genesee.— West  and  Catlin.— Fatal  Leap  from  the  Falla 
hy  an  American.— Great  Flood.— Caipet  Manufactory,  Paper-mills,  Pianos.— Edffe- 
tools,  Iron-works,  and  Machinerr.— Cabinet-making,  Cooperage.— Impolicy  and  £& 
Act  of  the  British  Corn-laws.- Recent  Introduction  of  Silk.— Soil  and  Productione 
of  the  Genesee  Valley.— Institutions  of  Religion,  Benevolence,  and  Literature.— Com- 
parison with  Towns  of  the  same  Sixe  in  Britain.— Erie  Canal.— Difficulties  sttending 
this  Work.— Prospective  Views  of  General  Waahingtob.— Opinions  of  Goufemeor 
Morris.— Ceremony  of  opening  the  Canal  at  Rochester.— Love  of  Dtspky  in  Poblic 
Celebrations  in  America.— Extent  of  Inland  Navigation. 

We  remmed  in  Rochester  for  ten  days,  comfortably  accommo- 
dated at  the  Eagle  Hotel ;  and  my  course  of  Lectures  on  Egypt 
having  been  very  numerously  attended  in  the  Bethel  Free  Churcn, 
in  which  they  were  delivered,  I  was  soon  brought  in  communica* 
tion  wiUithe  principal  residents  of  the  city,  and  our  stay  was  ren* 
dered  agreeable  by.  their  personal  kmdness  and  attention.  Among 
these  individuals  were  several  of  the  first  settlers  m  the  city,  its 
first  mayor,  Mr.  Child,  and  its  best  historian,  Mr.  Henry  O'lleilly, 
the  present  postmaster  of  Rochester,  who  has  produced,  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  chiefly  living  witnesses,  an  excellent  vd* 
ume,  published  in  the  present  year,  1838,  entitled  ^^  Settlement  in 
the  West,  or  Sketches  of  Rochester,  with  Incidental  Notices  of  the 
State  of  New-YoA.*^ 

In  the  various  excursions  which  we  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  in  the  examination  of  all  that  was  curious  or  inter* 
estmg  witlun  the  city  itself,  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  courtesy 
and  experience  of  the  individuals  named;  and  from  the  oral  in« 
formation  thus  obtained,  the  documentary  evidence  in  the  produc- 
tion named  above,  and  my  own  personal  observation,  I  was  ena« 
bled  to  prepare  the  following  account  of  the  history  and  statistics 
of  Rochester,  as'  well  as  a  description  of  its  present  appearance 
and  conditi<Mi,  vmder  circudlstances  the  most  favourable  that  oouU 
be  deared  for  ensuring  fulness  and  fidelity  combbed. 

The  spot  where  IU)chester  now  stands  was  in  1806  a  com<* 
pletely  uncleared  and  untrodden  forest,  and  in  its  nei^bourhood 
were  two  small  settlements,  called  Pittsford  and  Pemnton,  eadi 
containing  only  a  few  pioneer  fiimilies,  who  had  penetrated  thm 
far,  and  literally  cut  their  way  through  the  wild^ness.  The  River 
Genesee,  at  the  point  on  which  the  present  bridge  of  Rochester  is 
built,  appearing  to  these  settlers  to  offer  a  favourable  spot  fer  the 
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erection  of  a  bridge — the  nearest  bridge  then  across  the  stream  be- 
ing at  Avon,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  the  south — the  settlers 
in  these  two  hamlets  joined  in  petitioning  the  State  Le^Iature  of 
New-Yorky  then  sitting  at  Albany,  for  an  act  to  authorize  its  con- 
struction. This  measure  was,  however,  strongly  opposed  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Legislature,  one  of  whom  used  the  following 
language  as  descriptive  of  the  snot :  "  It  is,*'  said  he,  "  a  Grod- 
forsaken  place,  inhabited  by  musicrats,  visited  only  by  straggling 
trappers,  through  which  neither  man  nor  beast  could  gallop  with- 
out fear  of  starvation  or  fever  and  ague ;"  and,  although  the  act 
was  ultimately  passed,  it  continued  to  be  reprobated  by  many  as 
an  extravagant  waste  of  the  public  money  to  erect  a  bridge  in 
such  an  ^^  outlandish  and  unfrequented  spot" 


In  1812  there  were  two  wooden  frame  buildings  only  on  the 
spot,  each  consisting  of  a  single  room,  the  one  occupied  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Stone,  and  the  other  by  his  relative,  Mr.  Enos  Stone,  one  of. 
which  is  still  existing,  in  its  original  state,  in  the  heart  of  the  pre^ 
ent  town.  At  this  period  but  a  small  patch  of  land  was  cleared 
around  each  of  these  hmnble  dwellings ;  and  a  few  acres  of  In- 
dian com,  planted  amon^  the  stumps  of  the  recently-felled  trees, 
was  all  the  crop  they  could  yet  command.  This  was,  however,  so 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  wild  bears,  that  the  utmost  vig- 
ilance on  the  part  of  the  planters  was  necessary  to  save  their  com  ; 
and  a  furious  contest  took  place  between  Enos  Stone  and  one  of 
the  largest  she-bears  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  which,  after  innumerable  difficulties  of  burning  out  and 
smoking  from  tree  to  tree,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  shooting ;  and 
her  ^aggy  skm  was  for  a  long  whQe  preserved  as  the  trophy  of 
bis  victory. 

The  first  allotment  of  land  for  building  a  village  was  made  in 
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1818,  on  tile  tiwt  which  was  poichased  by  Phelps  and  Oorham 
for  a  ^  timber  yard'.'  to  supply  ttte  saw-mill  they  proposed  to  erect 
pn  the  river  here ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  persuaded  the  Indians 
to  asrign  them  a  territory  24  miles  long  by  12  broad  along  the 
banks  of  the  Grenesee,  firom  this  spot  to  the  Lake  Ontario !  This 
^  miUyard,"  as  it  was  also  called,  had  passed  from  the  original 
purchasers  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Wilham  Pulteney,  an  English 
baronet,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1802  at  17  dls.  50  cts-^or 
about  3/.  10^.,  per  acre  for  the  fee  simple,  by  three  individuals,  Na- 
thaniel Rochester,  Charles  H.  Carroll,  and  WiUiam  Fitzhueh. 
These  were  the  founders  of  the  hamlet  of  Rochester;  and  the  mt 
of  these  purchasers,  after  whom  the  place  was  named,  lived  to  see 
it  grow  to  a  large  and  fiourishmg  city,  as  his  death  occurred  only 
seven  jrears  ago,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1831,  when,  such  was  {he 
veneration  and  respect  entertained  for  his  character,  and  such  the 
reeret  felt  for  h'ls  loss,  that  all  the  public  bodies  of  Rochester  uni-* 
ted  in  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  sorrow.  The  courts  of  law 
suspended  their  sittings*  to  attend  his  funeral ;  the  city  corporation 
followed  their  example;  and  the  clergy, the  army, and  the  citizens 
at  large,  all  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave ;  and  his  biographer 
closes  the  affecting  narrative  of  his  deaui,  at  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty,  by  saying,  '^  The  good  old  man  has  gone  from  among  us ! 
X/ong  will  his  survivers  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  venerable 
fonn,  the  silvoed  locks,  and  easy  dimity,  of  the  patriarch.  Long 
may  we  cherish  the  example  of  his  simplicilj,  mt^rity,  disinterest- 
edness, and  faith !  Filial  affection  may  bmld  for  him  the  marble 
tomb,  public  gratitude  may  grave  the  recorded  eulogy — ^but  they  are 
not  needed.  He  has  erect^  his  own  monument,  splendid  and  en* 
during ;  it  is  sculptured  by  his  own  hand,  and  we  have  only  to  re* 
ply  to  him  who  asks  us  in  what  shrine  it  is  set  up,  in  the  simple 
and  majestic  epitaph  of  England's  proudest  temple  (the  inscription 
over  the  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  his  own  noble  edifice, 
tile  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  in  London),  *  Si  qu.£ris  Monuhentum 
— -cmcuMsncs.' '' 

In  1813,  the  native  Indians  of  the  Seneca  tribe  were  still  en- 
camped here,  and  in  that  year  some  of  their  pagan  ceremonies  were 
performed  for  the  last  time,  though  similar  ceremonies  continue  to 
be  observed  by  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bufialo  to  the  present 
day.  The  Indians  of  this  tribe  have  five  feasts  annually,  at  whidi 
they  return  thanks^  to  Nauwanew,  or  the  Great  Spirit,  for  his 
blesangs,  and  praVhim  to  spare  his  wrath.  At  these  festivals 
also  the  chie&  hold  their  councils,  and  ui^e  on  the  people  Ihe 
duty  of  so  conducting  themselves  as  to  ensure  the  iavour  of  the 
Great  Spirit  in  peace  and  in  vear.  Their  first  festival  is  after 
planting,  and  the  others  at  successive  periods  of  ripening,  gather- 
ing, and  die  close  of  the  year.  The  following  is  tixe  narrative  of 
of  Aese  pagan  festivals^  given  in  detail  in  Sir.  O'Reilly's  inter- 
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estin^  work  already  referred  to.    Speaking  of  tttt  Indian  featml 
which  occurs  at  the  ckne  of  tiie  year,  he  says: 

"  The  latter  ceremonial  was  performed  for  the  last  time  in  Rochester 
in  January,  1813.  The  concluding  rites  were  seen  by  some  of  the  few 
persons  then  settled  in  '  these  parts.'  From  Mr.  Bdwin  Scranton,  now 
a  merchant  of  the  city,  who  was  among  the  spectaiois,  we  have  had  aa 
account  of  the  ceremonial,  as  far  as  be  beheld  it,  which  corresponds  with 
the  accounts  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  long  a  missionary  among 
the  Six  Nations,  and  by  the  '  White  Woman,*  that  remarkable  associate 
of  the  Senecas. 

''The  latter  personage  related,  that  when  the  Indians  returned  from 
hunting,  ten  or  twenty  of  their  number  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  great '  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving.'  Preparations  were  made  at  the 
council-house,  or  other  place  of  meeting,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
tribe  during  the  ceremonial.  Nine  days  was  the  period,  and  two  white 
dogs  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  formerly  required  fw  the  festival ) 
though  in  these  latter  days  of  reform  and  retrenchment  (for  the  prevail* 
ing  spirit  had  reached  even  the  wigwams  and  the  altars  of  the  Senecas)i 
the  time  has  been  curtailed  to  seven  or  five  days,  and  a  single  dog  was 
made  the  scapegoat  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the  tribe !  Ttvo  dogs,  as 
nearly  white  as  could  be  procured,  were  usually  selected  from  those  be-* 
longing  to  the  tribe,  and  were  carefully  killed  at  the  door  of  the  council* 
house  by  means  of  strangulation ;  for  a  wound  on  the  animal,  or  an 
effhsion  of  blood,  would  spoil  the  victim  for  the  sacrificial  purpose.  The 
dogs  were  then  fantastically  painted  with  various  colours,  decorated 
with  feathers,  and  suspended  about  twenty  feet  high  at  the  council-house, 
or  near  the  centre  of  the  camp. 
-**  The  ceremonial  is  then  commenced,  and  the  five,  seven,  or  nine  days 
of  its  continuance  are  marked  by  feasting  and  dancing,  as  well  as  by 
sacrifice  and  consultation.  Two  select  bands,  one  of  men  and  another 
of  women,  ornamented  with  trinkets  and  feathers,  and  each  person  fur- 
nished with  an  ear  of  com  in  the  right  hand,  dance  in  a  circle  around  the 
council  fire  which  is  kindled  for  the  occasion,  and  regulate  their  steps 
by  rude  music.  Hence  they  proceed  to  eveiy  wigwam  in  the  camp^ 
and  in  like  manner  dance  in  a  circle  around  each  fire. 

"*  Afterward,  on  another  day,  several  men  clothe  themselves  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts^  cover  their  faces  with  hideous  masks,  and  their 
hands  with  the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  and  in  this  garb  they  ro  among  the 
wigwams,  making  horrid  noises,  taking  the  fuel  from  ^e  fire,  and  scat- 
tenng  the  embers  and  ashes  about  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
away  evil  rairits.  The  persons  performing  these  operations  are  sup- 
posed not  only  to  drive  off  the  evil  spirit,  but  to  concentrate  within  them- 
aelres  all  the  sins  of  their  tribe.  These  sins  are  afterward  all  transfused 
into  one  of  their  own  number,  who,  by  some  magical  dexterity  or  sleight* 
of-kand,  woriLs  off  fkom  himself  into  the  dogs  the  concentrated  wicked- 
ness of  the  tribe  I 

''The  scapegoat  dogs  are  then  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood,  to  which  fire 
is  apphed,  whue  the  surrounding  crowd  throw  tobacco  or  other  incense 
upon  the  flame,  the  scent  of  which  is  deemed  to  co-operate  with  the 
aacrifiee  of  the  animals  in  coneiliating  the  favour  of  Nauwanew,  or  the 
Great  Spirit  When  the  dogs  are  partly  consumed,  one  is  taken  off,  and 
put  into  a  large  kettle  with  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  and  all  around 
devour  the  contents  of  the  *  reeking  caldron.'  After  this  the  Indians 
nerform  the  dances  of  war  and  peace,  and  smoke  the  calumet :  then, 
tree  from  wickedness,  they  repair  to  their  respective  plaoes  of  abode, 
prepared  for  the  events  of  tne  new  year." 
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"WlMdier  (his  will  lemind  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  ceremony  of 
placing  the  sins  of  the  people  on  the  head  of  the  scapegoat,  and 
leading  him  away  into  the  wilderness,  as  described  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Leviticus,  chap.  xvL,  20  to  22),  I  know  not;  but  after  the 
many  striking  resemblances  shown  in  a  previous  chapter  between 
the  Indians  and  the  early  Jews,  this  impression  struck  me  very  for- 
cibly.  On  the  same  spot,  however,  on  which  these  pagan  rites 
were  performed  in  1813,  there  are  not  less  than  28  Christian  church- 
es and  20,000  Christian  worshippers  in  1838.  Such  is  the  con- 
trast produced  in  the  short  space  of  25  years ! 

It  was  in  1815  that  the  first  Christian  church  was  formed  in 
Rochester,  and  its  whole  body  consisted  of  16  members,  who  had 
to  be  drawn  together  from  places  many  miles  apart,  while  there 
was  no  other  Christian  congregation  for  worship  at  that  time  with- 
in 400  square  miles  of  this  spot. 

From  this  period  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  settlers 
took  place  at  Rochester;  and  these  beine  prmcipally  men  from 
New-England,  brought  with  them  not  only  the  hardy  enterprise 
and  industrious  habits  for  which  they  have  always  been  famed,  but, 
what  was  still  more  valuable,  those  principles  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion which  constitute  the  most  striking  features  of  the  New-Eng- 
land character.  Under  their  auspices  Rochester  gradually  rose 
from  a  hamlet  to  a  village,  and  soon  expanded  fix>m  a  village  into 
a  dty.  In  1818  its  population  was  331.  In  1820  it  was  1600. 
In  1825  it  reached  to  4274.  In  1830  the  state  census  gave  10336. 
In  1835  it  was  nearly  15,000 ;  and  at  present,  in  the  middle  of 
1838,  it  numbers  more  than  20,000. 

It  was  not  until  1834  that  Rochester  became  a  chartered  city ; 
and  its  first  mayor  was  Mr.  Jonathan  Child,  a  gaitleman  still  resi- 
dmg  here,  and  universally  esteemed  by  his  feuow-citizens.  The 
following  short  extract  from  his  inaugural  address  is  perhaps  with- 
out a  parallel  as  to  the  fact  it  records,  of  the  first  hewers  of  the 
forest  ^tting  at  the  council-board  of  a  city  reared  on  the  same  spot. 

''  The  rapid  progress  which  our  place  has  made,  from  a  wilderness  to 
an  incorporated  city,"  said  the  mayor, ''  authoriases  each  of  our  citizens 
proudly  to  reflect  upon  the  agency  he  has  had  in  bringing  about  this  great 
and  interesting  change.  Rochester,  we  all  know,  has  had  litttle  aid  in 
its  permanent  improvement  from  foreign  parts.  It  has  been  settled  and 
buiu,  for  the  most  part,  by  mechanics  and  merchants,  whose  capital  was 
economy,  industry,  and  perseverancct  It  is  their  labour  and  skill  which 
has  converted  a  wilderness  into  a  city ;  and  to  them  surely  this  must  be 
a  day  of  pride  and  joy.  They  have  founded  and  reared  a  city  before 
they  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  In  other  countries  and  times, 
the  city  of  Rochester  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  labour  and  ac- 
cumulation of  successive  generations ;  but  the  men  who  felled  the  forest 
that  grew  on  the  spot  where  we  are  assembled,  are  sitting  at  the  council- 
board  of  our  city.  Well  then  may  we  indulge  an  honest  pride  as  we 
look  back  upon  our  history,  and  let  the  review  elevate  our  hopes  and 
animate  our  exertions.  Together  we  have  struggled  through  the  hard- 
siups  of  an  infant  settlement  and  the  embarrassments  of  straitened  cis^ 
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«iiiMtaticefli,  and  together  let  ns  rejoice  and  bo  happy  in  fho  gtoiioos 

rowafd  that  has  crowned  oar  laboura." 

In  the  following  year,  1835,  General  Oould  was  chosen  as  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Child ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  mayoralty  a  state- 
ment was  made,  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  character 
of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  After  referring  to  the  great  ioi- 
provement  and  general  prosperity  of  Rochester,  the  mayor  said : 

'*  Our  city  has  also  been  remarkably  distinguished  for  peace  and  good 
order,  and  happily  delivered  from  the  Hre  that  devours  the  property,  and 
from  the  pestilence  that  destroys  the  lives,  of  our  citizens.  During  the 
period  of  my  office,  nearly  two  years,  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered  as  a 
most  extraordinary,  and  to  me  most  ^ratifying  fact,  that,  with  a  popula- 
tion averaging  16,000, 1  have  never  been  called  upon  to  interfere,  nor 
has  there  ever  been  occasion  to  do  so,  for  the  suppression  of  riot,  mob» 
tumult,  or  even  an  ordinary  case  of  assault.  This  fact  speaks  a  most 
gratifying  eulogy  for  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  for  the  in- 
telligence and  morality  of  the  community  in  which  we  live." 

lliis  fact  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  answer  that  can  be 
given  to  those  who  demand  to  know  whether  it  is  not  the  democracy 
of  the  American  institutions  which  leads  to  all  the  mobs  and  riots 
that  occur  in  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  chiefly  ia 
the  aristocratic  states  of  the  South  and  West,  where  the  white  race 
hold  tiie  black  in  slavery,  that  mobs  and  riots  most  frequently  oc* 
cur.  Even  when  they  happen  in  the  North  and  East,  they  are 
chiefly  stimulated  by  the  discussion  of  the  great  question  of  slavery 
or  freedom,  when  those  opposed  to  abolition,  and  not  those  in  fii- 
vour  of  it,  take  the  lead  m  such  riots,  with  a  view  to  put  down  all 
freedom  of  discussion,  and  chain  the  tongues  of  the  whites  as  well 
manacle  the  limbs  of  the  blacks.  It  is  therefore  the  Aristocratic, 
and  not  the  Democratic,  pmrty  that  originate  most  of  these  outrages, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  abolition  riots  of  New-York  and  Boston,  and 
the  still  more  recent  burning  down  of  the  PennqrhTmia  Hall  at 
Philadelphia.  Here,  at  Rochester,  wher«  no  riot  of  this  description 
has  ever  ^et  been  known,  the  general  equality  of  condition  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  prevaifing  state  of  opmion,  is  as  democratic 
as  can  well  be  imarin^,  and  far  more  so  than  in  either  of  the 
places  named ;  yet  this  democracy  leads  to  no  disturbance  of  the 
public  order,  because  no  one  class  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  to 
suppress  by  force  the  freest  expression  of  opinion  by  any  other 
class,  the  attempt  to  do  which,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Union,  is 
the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  riots,  burnings,  and  assassinations  that 
occur :  so  that  the  perfect  compatibility  of  eood  order  and  demo- 
cratic prmciples  is  here  triumphantly  established. 

Other  striking  benefits,  which  are  the  result  of  the  democratic 
principles  and  practices  that  pre\'ail  here,  where  all  men  have  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  where  the  will  of 
the  majority,  legitimately  expressed,  forms  the  acts  of  legidationi 
and  supermtends  the  due  execution  of  the  law,  deserve  lo  be  cm- 
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menited.  Among  them  are  these :  First,  the  universal  encourage* 
luent  of  education,  there  being,  in  addition  to  several  excellent 
seminaries  for  the  children  of  the  more  "wealthy,  no  less  than  2554 
ivho  regularly  attend  the  Sunday*6choo]s  of  the  different  congrega- 
tions, superintended  by  508  Sunday-school  teachers.  Secondly, 
the  absence  of  all  theatres,  circuses,  and  similar  places  of  dissipated 
entertainment,  which  have  never  jret,  though  often  attempted,  been 
able  to  take  root  here.  And,  thirdly,  the  great  progress  of  the 
temperance  reformation,  some  details  of  which  deserve  to  be  given, 
as  interesting  to  the  friends  of  humanity  m  general 

"  The  first  public  resolutions  ever  adopted  on  the  principle  of  total  ab- 
stinence were  passed  by  the  Ontario  Presbytery  in  August,  18S7,  but  not 
without  opposition,  or  without  some  claiming  the  liberty  to  '  treat  their 
friends  pohtely.*  In  October  of  that  year,  5000  copies  of  Kittredge's 
First  Temperance  Address  were  printed  at  Canandaigua,  about  1009 
copies  of  which,  were  distributed  in  and  around  Rochester.  This  was 
followed  by  a  reprint  of  two  editions,  of  10,000  copies  each,  in  the  spring 
of  1828,  in  Rochester,  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  a  few  mdt- 
viduals,  and  these  were  sent  in  every  direction,  by  mail,  to  governors, 
legislators,  magistrates,  and  public  institutions,  and  to  distinguished  per- 
sons in  all  parts  of  the  land.  These  efforts  are  supposed  to  have  been 
among  the  very  earliest  and  most  powerful  causes  in  waking  up  the  atten- 
tion of  this  nation  to  the  horrid  evils  of  intemperance. 

'*  The  first  public  temperance  meeting  in  Rochester  was  held,  and  a 
society  formed,  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1838.  From  this  time  the  cause 
rapidly  progressed,  till  public  sentiment  became  strongly  turned  against 
that  practice  which  makes  beasts  of  men,  and  taxes  their  fellow-citizens 
for  their  support,  seeing  that  our  prisons  and  poorhouses  are  chiefy 
tenanted  through  the  agency  of  grog-shops. 

"  It  might  also  be  noticed  as  an  incident  worthy  of  record,  that  Dr, 
Joseph  Penney,  for  eleven  years  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Rochester,  when  called  by  ill  health  and  family  affairs  to  Europe,  was 
the  first  to  proclaim  the  true  temperance  principle  in  Ireland;  and 
through  his  instrumentality  the  first  efforts  of  a  public  nature  were  then 
commenced  in  that  kingdom." 

The  inhabitants  of  Rochester,  in  consequence  of  the  light  thw 
obta'med,  are  now  almost  unanimously  of  opinion  that  legislative 
measures  should  be  taken  to  restrain  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits; 
and  petitions  have  been  numerously  signed,  praying  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New- York  to  follow  the  noble  example  set  b^  the 
State  Legislatures  of  Tennessee  and  Massachusetts,  to  prcdiibit  the 
sale  of  spirits  in  small  quantities,  and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  grog* 
shops  and  places  for4he  retail  of  the  destructive  and  demoralizing 
poison  entirely.  May  their  benevolent  efforts  be  crowned  with 
success! 

The  plan  of  Rochester  is  not  so  regular  as  its  recent  origin  and 
admirable  situation  would  have  led  one  to  expect  It  is  seated 
along  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  River,  which  runs  nearly  from 
south  to  north  in  a  slightly  winding  line  through  the  town,  being 
crossed  by  several  bridges,  and  by  a  fine  stone  aqueduct  on  arches, 
conveying,  above  and  across  the  river,  the  great  trunk  of  the  £ria 
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Canal:  The  greatest  length  of  the  city  from  north  to  south  is 
about  three  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  about 
two  miles.  The  streets  are  spacious  in  breadth,  varying  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet,  well  paved  in  the  centre  and  at  the  ades,  and 
several  good  public  squares  are  enclosed.  The  hotels,  stores,  dwell- 
ings, offices,  and  other  buildings  have  a  more  solid  and  substantial 
air  dian  in  most  of  the  new  towns,  being  built  of  stone  and  brick 
more  frequently  than  of  wood.    The  churches  are  in  general  hand- 


some structures,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  that  of  one  in 
which  all  that  has  been  done  is  well  done.  It  will  thus  form  an 
excellent  nucleus  for  the  accumulation  around  it  of  the  materials  of 
a  @*eat  future  city. 

The  staple  business  of  Rochester  is  the  com  and  flour  trade,  all 
the  surrounding  country  being  productive  of  the  best  wheat  grown 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  water-power  furnished  by  the  faUs  of 
the  Genesee  River  being  capable  of  turning  as  many  mills  as  can 
be  erected  on  its  banks.  This  water-power  at  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter alone  was  estimated  in  1825  to  be  about  20,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  equal  to  2000  steam-engines  of  twenty  horse-power 
each,  and  of  the  annual  value  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  But,  when 
these  calculations  were  made,  the  village  of  Rochester  did  not  con- 
tain within  its  limits  more  than  half  the  amouot  of  water-fall  which 
is  now  comprised  within  the  more  extended  boundary  of  the  city. 
Accordingly,  on  this  account  alone,  the  force  and  value  of  the 
water-power  have  been  doubled.  Add  to  this  fact  that,  by  a  more 
skilful  direction  of  this  power,  it  is  made  in  some  of  the  higher  falls 
to  be  used  over  and  over  again,  to  the  extent,  in  some  cases,  of 
four  times  in  one  descent,  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
annual  value  of  the  water-power  capable  of  being  brought  into 
operation  for  the  working  of  milb  in  the  City  of  Rochester  alone 
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is  eqnal  to  a  handred  miUioos  of  dollars;  there  being  a  series  of 
descents,  making  in  the  whole  200  feet  of  fall  within  the  city  lim- 
\%  while  beyond  those  limits,  along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Gen- 
esee, it  is  incalculable. 

"  This  name,  as  expressive  as  is  the  generality  of  Indian  designation^ 
is  indicative  of  che  characteristics  of  the  country  through  which  the 
river  flows.  The  word  Genesee  signifies  Pleasant  Valley.  Few  rivers 
of  equal  extent  have  scenery  more  picturesque ;  there  are  none  with 
banks  more  fertile.  From  its  rise  in  Pennsylvania  till  it  mingles  its 
waters  with  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  city  of  Rochester,  the  shores  of  the 
Genesee  present  a  succession  of  beauties,  such  as  in  other  lands  would 
attract  crowds  of  admiring  travellers.* 

"  The  source  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  course  of  the  Genesee. 
The  table-land  in  which  it  originates  is  about  1700  feet  above  the  Atlan- 
tic level,  and  furnishes,  within  a  space  of  six  miles  square,  streams  which 
How  towards  the  ocean  in  opposite  directions — through  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  bold  and  romantic 
^features  of  its  shores  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  a  brief  portion  of  its 
course  through  Alleghany  county  in  the  State  of  New-Yonc.  Within  a 
couple  of  miles  the  river  is  precipitated  upward  of  three  hundred  feet. 
This  great  descent  embraces  three  perpendicular  pitches-^the  Falls  of 
Nunda,  presenting  much  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful-*the  ravine  worn 
through  the  rock  by  the  river  (leaving  perpendicular  banks  of  from  two 
to  four  hundred  feet  high)  being  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  cata- 
racts of  the  stream. 

'*  Descending  from  the  high  lands  of  Alleghany,  and  emerging  from 
between  rocky  banks  of  great  hei^t,  the  Genesee  courses  through  a 
region  of  opposite  character;  a  region  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  and  re^ 
plete  with  charms  rivalling  those  with  which  poetry  has  invested  the 
ilowery  meadows  of  Old  England.  Rarely  does  the  eye  rest  upon  a 
lovelier  scene  than  the  valley  of  this  stream  presents  from  the  villages 
of  Genesee  or  Mount  Morris,  which  are  built  on  declivities  on  either  side 
of  the  flats.  Here  are  the  beauties  of  nature  most  harmoniously  blended 
with  the  elements  of  agricultural  wealth.  At  this  portion  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Genesee  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  swelling  uplands  on 
either  side,  and  the  Alleghany  hills  in  the  southern  distance.  Had  the 
Indians,  who  first  save  this  name  to  the  valley,  beheld  tiie  flocks  and 
herds  that  now  enliven  its  landscape,  and  the  busy  towns,  with  spiree 
overlooking  it  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  the  boats  transporting  its 
superabundant  wealth  down  its  winding  stream,  and  the  scenes  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  felicity  to  which  it  contributes  in  the  homes  of  its 
present  enlightened  occupants ;  and  had  they  been  able  to  appreciate  all 
this,  they  would  have  contrived  the  longest  superlative  whion  their  lan- 
guage could  furnish  to  give  it  a  name/' 

The  beautiful  sceneiy  of  this  valley  and  its  Falls  has  tempted 
many  artists  to  transmit  to  the  canvass  some  of  its  more  striking 
features. 

A  son  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin  West,  named  Raphael,  came 

»  Perhaps  no  mora  striking  instancA  cao  be  given  of  the  beauty  of  faidian  names  thao 
that  of  a  small  bay  on  Lake  Onterio,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River,  at  a  dis- 
Unce  of  a  few  miles  only  from  Rochester.  It  is  called  TV-o-ron-to,  which  literally 
means,  "  The  place  where  the  waves  breathe  and  expire/*  as  they  are  first  bom  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  beach,  and  then,  after  breathing  in  two  or  three  curling  elevations,  they 
toeak  upon  the  beach  and  die ! 
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out  from  London  to  visit  the  land  of  his  father,  and,  though  he  did 
not  remain  long  in  the  country,  his  London  wife  being  homesick, 
and  longing  for  the  dingy  atmosphere  of  Newman-street,  which 
she  preferred  to  the  splendid  forests  and  bright  skies  of  America, 
yet  he  carried  home  with  him  some  beautiful  views  of  the  scenery 
of  this  vdley.  Mr.  Catlin,  too,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  artist 
who  spent  so  many  years  among  the  Indians  of  the  West,  and  who 
has  formed  so  interesting  a  collection  of  their  portraits,  dresses, 
arms,  &c.,  visited  the  Fafls  of  the  Genesee  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king drawings  of  it ;  but,  venturing  into  a  precipitous  and  difficult 
part  of  the  rocks  to  get  a  more  picturesque  view,  he  was  unfortu- 
nately drowned  in  the  stream. 

The  Falls  are  undoubtedly  very  beautiful,  both  the  middle  and 
the  lower.  The  first  of  these  is  nearly  in  the  town,  and  the  othej: 
about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  while  the  upper  Falls  are  about 
forty  miles  south  of  Rochester;  but  these  we  did  not  see.  The 
height  of  the  middle  Falls  is  96  feet  perpendicular,  and  of  the 
lower  Falls  25  to  the  first  leap,  and  88  below  it,  the  river  being 
at  both  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across.  It  was  from  the  first  of 
these  that  the  well-known  Sam  Patch  made  his  fatal  leap,  and 
perished,  the  victim  of  his  own  folly.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  a  fall  from  this  great  height  is  not  always  fatal,  as  the  follow- 
ing incident,  cut  out  of  a  Rochester  paper  during  our  stay  there^ 
wni  testify  ; 

**  Sam  Patch  outdone.— On  Tuesday  last,  about  two  miles  below  the 
steamboat  landing  on  the  Genesee  River,  a  horse,  attached  to  a  cart 
loaded  with  wood,  was  precipitated  from  the  bank,  cart  and  all,  to  the 
water's  edge  below,  a  distance  of  76  feet,  nearly  perpendicular ;  when, 
after  adjusting  himself,  he  commenced  browsing  upon  the  shrubbery, 
without  having  received  the  least  apparent  injury." 

The  great  defect  under  which  both  these  Falls  labour  at  present 
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is  the  want  of  that  fulnesB  of  vohime  which  gives  so  much  gran- 
deur to  Niagara.  Here,  at  Rochester,  the  vast  quantity  of  water 
drawn  off  in  different  directions,  for  the  use  of  various  mills,  has  so 
diminished  the  depth  of  the  stream  that  it  falls  over  the  perpendic- 
ular precipice  of  rock  like  a  thin  gauze  veil ;  and  a  contrary  wind, 
if  blowing  strongly,  is  sufficient  to  force  it  inward  against  the  rock 
in  a  counter-curve  to  that  of  the  bold  projecting  flow  of  Niagara's 
outward  bend.  To  see  these  Falls  under  a  full  supply  of  water 
would  be  second  only  to  Niagara,  I  think,  for  grandeur  and  beau- 
ty ;  and  that  such  occasions  now  and  then  happen,  may  be  assu- 
med from  the  following  statement  as  to  the  floods  to  which  this 
river  is  occasionally  subject : 

"  The  greatest  flood  ever  known  in  the  Genesee  River  occurred  in 
the  faU  of  1835.  Nothing  e^ual  to  it  has  happened  within  the  knowl- 
edge  of  the  earliest  settlers  m  Rochester  and  its  vicinity.  Althoagh  it 
was  unprecedented,  it  may  find  frequent  parallels ;  for  as  the  country 
becomes  better  cleared,  the  water  ^from  the  rain  or  thawing  snow)  will 
more  suddenly  find  its  way  to  the  nver  than  could  be  the  case  from  wild 
land.  The  influence  exercised  on  the  character  of  many  streams  by 
the  improvement  of  the  country  is  a  subject  worthy  of  attention.  The 
greatness  of  the  flood  of  1835  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
quantity  of  water  which  then  passed  was  estimated  at  two  millions  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute !  Imagination 
mav  picture  better  than  pen  can  describe  the  foaming  and  roaring  of 
such  a  mighty  flood,  rushing  over  rapids  and  falls,  forming  at  Rochester 
a  descent  about  100  ifeet  higher  than  the  perpendicular  pitch  of  Niagara." 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  in  wheat  and  flour, 
there  are  many  other  branches  of  industry  in  a  highly  flourishing 
condition  at  Rochester.  Among  these  the  carpet  manufacture 
ranks  high.  Scotch  weavers  and  dyers  have  been  carefully  sought 
out,  and  brought  here  to  conduct  this  manufacture ;  and  abeady 
carpets,  quite  equal  in  quality  and  pattern  to  those  of  Kiddermin- 
ster, are  made  here,  and  supplied  to  the  surrounding  cities.  Wool- 
len manufactories  produce  good  cloths,  in  general  use  here  for 
clothing.  Fire-engmes  and  rifles  are  made  in  great  perfection. 
There  are  several  tanneries  and  morocco-leather-dressmg  estab- 
lishments. Paper-making  is  carried  on  extensively.  There  is  an 
excellent  piano-forte  manufactory ;  and  the  demand  for  this  instru« 
ment  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  there  was  one  in  eveiy 
parlour  of  the  American  Hotel  at  Bufialo,  and  some  in  the  best  bed- 
rooms, to  the  extent  of  from  20  to  30  instruments  in  one  house; 
while  there""  is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  towns  of  America  where  a 
piano  ia  not  to  be  seen  among  their  furniture. 

The  manufacture  of  edge-tools  is  going  on  so  rapidly,  and  at- 
taining such  excellence  here,  that  they  will  soon  need  no  supply 
firom  Birmingham  or  Sheffield.  Iron  furnaces,  and  other  works  of 
iron  machinery,  are  nearly  as  well  executed  as  in  England.  Cab- 
inet-making, boat-building,  and  cooperage  are  all  better  done  here 
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tban  at  home ;  and,  in  the  few  arts  in  which  they  are  still  beUnd 
us,  ten  or  twenty  years  will  make  them  our  equals,  and  even  a  still 
shorter  time,  unless  the  legislators  of  England  repeal  the  corn-laws, 
by  which,  if  not  i^n  taken  off,  England  will  be  left  behind  m  the 
race  of  manufactures  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  America ;  and 
what  is  then  to  be  the  fate  of  her  national  debt  and  unemployed 
population  it  is  fearful  to  anticipate ! 

Another  branch  of  production  and  of  industry  will  soon  be  btro- 
duced  into  this  part  of  America,  as  it  has  been  recently  discovered 
that  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  silk ;  and,  while  the  wild  mulberry  is  found  on  the  upper  river 
and  many  of  its  branches,  the  various  kinds  of  foreign  mulberry 
trees,  such  as  the  Chinese,  the  Broussa,  and  the  Italian,  three  of  the 
most  favourable  for  the  silkworm,  stand  the  comparatively  mild 
climate  of  this  valley  without  injury.  Already  active  measures  are 
in  operation  for  the  culture  of  silk  in  New-Jersey,  and  the  State 
of  New-York  will  soon  follow  it  in  this  branch  of  production. 

The  soil  of  this  valley,  and  of  the  surrounding  country  generally, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  fertile.  The  base  of  it  is  calcareous,  and 
in  this  the  oak-trees  take  root ;  aluminous  earth  is  found  in  portions, 
and  there  the  elm,  the  beach,  and  the  maple  abound ;  and  in  other 
parts,  where  the  soil  is  rich  loam,  silicious,  or  sandy,  the  pine,  the 
hemlock,  and  the  birch  prevail.  Of  the  adaptation  of  those  parts 
of  the  soil  already  cleared  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  of  its  con« 
sequent  fertility  and  productiveness,  the  following  facts  are  sufficient 
evidence : 

'*  In  1835,  Messrs.  P.  and  G.  Mills  reaped  from  27  acres  on  the  Gen- 
esee Flats,  near  Mount  Morris,  1270  bushels  of  wheat,  or  47  bushels 
to  the  acre.  In  1834  the  same  gentlemen  reaped  from  80  acres,  3200 
bushels  of  wheat,  being  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  most  beautiful 
Held  of  com  we  ever  saw  was  in  the  summer  of  1833,  on  the  farm  of  W. 
C.  Dwight,  Esq.,  on  the  flats,  a  few  miles  above  Genesee.  There  were 
170  acres  lying  in  one  body,  and  from  it  he  harvested  12,800  bushels  of 
shelled  corn.  In  1834  the  same  gentleman  had  20  acres  of  wheat,  which 
averaged  48  bushels  per  acre,  and  two  acres  of  the  best  of  which  pro- 
duced 52  bushels  per  acre.  The  elevated  country  on  the  east  and  west 
of  the  river  is  scarcely  inferior  in  the  growth  of  wheat ;  the  greatest 
amount  we  believe  on  record,  as  the  well-authenticated  product  of  a  sin- 

ge  acre,  having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Jirah  Blackmore,  of  Wheatland, 
ling  64  bushels  per  acre." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  number  of  Christian  churches  in 
Rochester  as  28.  They  are  thus  occupied :  of  the  Presbyterians 
there  are  8 ;  of  the  Episcopalians,  3 ;  of  Baptists,  2 ;  of  Methodists, 
2 ;  Orthodox  Friends,  1 ;  Hicksites,  1 ;  Reformed  Presbyterians,  1  j 
Evangelical,  1;  Lutheran,!;  Roman  Catholic, 2 ;  Free-will  Bap- 
tist, 1 ;  Universalist,  1 ;  Free  Bethel  Church,  1 ;  Free  Congrega- 
tional Church,  1 ;  African  Church,  2.  In  addition  to  these  estab- 
lishments for  the  promotion  of  religious  worship,  there  are  several 
kindred  associations,  of  which  the  following  deserve  mention : 
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The  Monroe  County  Bible  Society,  Sabbath-school  Union,  Tract 
Society,  Missionary  Society,  Home  and  Foreign  Education  Socie- 
ty, CharitY  Infant-school,  Female  Charitable  Society,  Orphan  Asy* 
lum,  Mechanics'  Literar]^  Association,  Apprentice's  Library,  Young 
Men's  Literary  Association,  the  Rochester  Athenseum,  Phi-Beta- 
Ghimma  Society  for  the  promotion  of  oratory  and  debating.  Acade- 
my of  Sacred  Music,  Mechanics'  Musical  Association,  Temperance 
Societies,  and  Anti-Slavery  Society.  There  is  also  a  society  for 
effecting  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  another  for  se- 
curing a  gtoeral  law  for  banking  in  opposition  to  the  special  le- 
gislation, which  gave  monopolies  to  particular  corporations.  These 
two  important  objects  have  been  recently  accomplished  by  law,  and 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  the  two  societies  named. 

Considering,  therefore,  that,  thirty  years  ago,  the  spot  on  which 
Rochester  stood  was  a  forest,  and  that  it  now  numbers  among  its 
institutions  so  many  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  charity,  educa- 
tion, oratory,  music,  benevolence,  and  equitable  legislation,  it  may 
challenge  comparison  with  any  city  in  the  world  for  moral  excel- 
lence, mental  improvement,  and  social  order. 

If  English  towns  of  the  same  amount  of  population  are  examined 
for  comparison  with  the  Rochester  of  America,  the  following  may 
be  named.  In  England,  Carlisle,  Ipswich,  Chester,  Wigan,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Southampton ;  in  Scotland,  Greenock  and  Perth ;  and 
in  Ireland,  Londonderry,  Drogheda,  and  Clonmel,  approach  nearest 
in  size  to  it  But  in  none  of  these  will  there  be  found  more  of 
commercial  industry,  more  of  general  competency,  nor  so  many  b- 
stitutions  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  morals,  and  religion ; 
while  in  the  sobriety  of  its  population,  and  in  the  absence  of  thea- 
tres, taverns,  and  dramshops,  it  far  surpasses  them  all;  and  in 
twenty  years  hence  it  bids  fair  to  possess  double  its  present  wealth 
and  population. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  produdn^  this  prosperity  in 
Rochester,  next  to  the  fertile  lands  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
the  water-power  which  its  river  affords,  has  been  the  Erie  Canal, 
which,  passing  immediately  through  the  town  and  over  the  river 
by  a  noble  aqueduct,  makes  Rochester  the  emporium  of  the  inland 
trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  lakes.  It  is  distant  only  ten 
miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  into  which  its  own  river  empties,  and  by 
which  it  commands  an  easy  intercourse  with  both  the  Canadas ; 
while  its  canal  leads  on  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  ninety-five 
miles,  by  which  it  connects  itself  with  the  navigation  of  all  the  Up- 
pei^  Lakes,  and  the  vast  extent  of  country  to  which  these  command 
access.     Some  notices,  therefore,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 

Seat  work,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  it  had  to  overcome,  will 
appropriate  here. 

It  is  more  than  a  century  ago  ^nce  the  importance  and  facility 
of  extending  the  water  communications  of  this  state  were  perceived 
Vol.  IL— C  g 
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and  appreciated  by  the  surveyor-general  of  the  country,  then  a  Brit- 
ish colony.  Dr.  uolden,  who  held  that  office,  in  a  map  publish- 
ed by  him  about  a  hundred  years  since,  accompanying  his  History 
of  the  Five  Indian  Nations,  then  having  their  territory  and  hunting- 
grounds  within  what  now  constitutes  the  State  of  New- York,  show- 
ed that  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence  very  near- 
ly approached  each  other  by  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlaia. 
He  showed  also  that  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Erie  there  was  al- 
most a  continued  chain  of  smaller  lakes,  such  as  the  Oneida,  Sene- 
ca, Cayuga,  Otsego,  Skaneateles,  Canandaigua,  Onondaga,  Oti^oo^ 
Oasko,  Conesus,  Hemlock,  Honeoye,  Chatauque,  Canaideraga,  and 
the  Canasoraga,  which,  with  the  rivers  Mohawk,  Susquehanna, 
Genesee,  and  other  smaller  streams,  intersected  the  surface  of  the 
country  in  every  direction,  while  the  absence  of  any  lofty  chain  of 
hills  throughout  the  whole  of  the  tract  made  the  union  of  such 
streams  and  lakes  by  canal  more  easy  than  in  less  level  regions. 

In  1726,  Governor  Burnett  erected  a  fort  and  trading*house 
where  Oswego  now  stands,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Hud- 
son and  Ontario ;  and  in  1768,  Grovernor  Moore  pressed  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  Colonial  Legislature  the  importance  of  improving  the 
communication  between  tne  Mohawk  and  Ontario  by  means  of  a 
canal,  referring  as  an  example  to  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc 
in  France,  which  connected  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  Revolution  that  the  subject  was  fully  un- 
derstood, when  Washington  was  himself  the  first  to  press  it  on  pub- 
lic attention,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of  his  ac- 
complished biographer.  Judge  Marshall. 

**  To  a  person  looking  beyond  the  present  moment  and  taking  the  Ai^ 
tore  into  view,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  over  the  map  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  be  impressed  with  the  incalculable  importance  of  connect* 
ing  the  Western  with  the  Eastern  territory,  by  facilitating  the  means  of 
intercourse  between  them.  To  this  subject  the  attention  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington had  been  in  some  measure  directed  in  the  early  part  of  bis  life. 
While  the  American  States  were  yet  British  Colonies,  he  had  obtainecl 
the  passage  of  a  bill,  empowering  those  individuals  who  would  engage 
in  the  work  to  open  the  Potomac  so  as  to  render  it  navigable  from  the 
tide  to  Wills*8  Creek.  The  James  River  had  also  been  comprehended 
in  his  plan ;  and  he  had  triumphed  so  far  over  the  opposition  produced 
by  local  interests  and  prejudices,  that  the  business  was  in  a  train  which 
promised  success,  when  the  Revolutionary  war  diverted  the  attention  of 
Its  patrons,  and  of  all  America,  from  internal  improvements  to  the  great 
objects  of  liberty  and  independence.  As  that  war  approached  its  ter- 
mination, subjects  which  for  a  time  had  yielded  their  pretensions  to  con- 
sideration, reclaimed  that  place  to  which  their  real  magnitude  entitled 
them  ;  and  the  internal  navigation  again  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
wise  and  thinking  part  of  society.  * 

"  Accustomed  to  contemplate  America  as  his  country,  and  to  consid- 
er with  solicitude  the  interests  of  the  whole,  Washington  now  took  a 
mora  enlarged  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  opening  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  waters ;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  pur- 
poses, after  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  he  traversed  the  western  parts 
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of  New^England  and  New- York.  '  I  haire  lately,'  said  he,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Marquis  of  Chastelieux,  a  foreigner  who  was  in  pursuit  of  hterary 
as  well  as  of  military  fame,'  1  have  lately  made  a  tour  through  the  Lakes  ' 
George  and  Cfaamplain  as  far  as  Crown  Point ;  then  returning  to  Sche- 
nectady, 1  proceeded  up  the  Mohawk  River  to  Fort  Schuyler  [or  Stan- 
wix],  crossed  over  to  Wood  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Oneida  Lake, 
and  affords  the  water-communication  with  Ontario.  1  then  traversed 
the  country  to  the  head  of  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
viewed  the  Lake  Otsego,  and  the  portage  between  that  lake  and  the  Mo- 
hawk River  at  Canajoharie.  Prompted  by  these  actual  observations,  I 
could  not  help  taking  a  more  contemplative  and  extensive  view  of  the 
Tast  inland  navigation  of  these  United  States,  and  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  immense  diffusion  and  importance  of  it,  and  with  the  goodness 
of  that  Providence  who  has  dealt  his  favours  with  so  profuse  a  hand. 
Would  to  God  that  we  may  have  wisdom  to  improve  them !  I  shall  not 
rest  contented  until  1  have  explored  the  Western  country,  and  traversed 
those  lines  (or  great  part  of  them)  which  have  given  bounds  to  a  new 
empire.' 

'*  After  returning  from  a  Journey  westward  as  far  as  Pittsburgh  in  the 
flame  year,  Washington  immediately  appealed  to  the  Virginians  to  em- 
bark in  an  enterprise  for  improving  the  water-courses,  so  as  to  connect 
the  East  and  West  as  intimately  as  possible ;  a  matter  which  he  deem- 
ed not  more  important  in  a  commercial  view  than  in  a  political  aspect,  see- 
ing that  the  Spaniards  then  swayed  the  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  controlled  the  outlet  of  that  river.  The  navigable  waters  west  of 
the  Ohio  towards  the  great  lakes  were  also  to  be  traced  to  their  sources, 
and  those  which  empty  into  the  lakes  to  be  followed  to  their  mouths. 
*  Nature  had  made  such  an  ample  display  of  her  bounties  in  those  re- 
gions,' he  said,  *  that  the  more  the  country  was  explored,  the  more  it 
would  rise  in  estimation.* 

'*  The  influence  of  Washington  was  strenuously  exerted  to  arouse 
Maryland  to  co-operate  with  Virginia  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Potomac.  He  predicted  the  exertions  which  would  doubtless  be  made 
by  New- York  and  Pennsylvania  for  securing  the  monopoly  of  the  West- 
em  trade,  and  the  difficulty  which  would  be  found  by  Virginia  in  divert- 
ing it  from  the  channel  it  had  once  taken.  '  I  am  not  for  discouraging  the 
exertions  of  any  state  to  draw  the  commerce  of  the  Western  country 
to  its  seaports,*  said  the  illustrious  patriot.  '  The  more  communications 
we  open  to  it,  the  closer  we  bind  that  rising  world  (for  indeed  it  may 
be  so  called)  to  our  interests,  and  the  greater  strength  shall  we  acquire 
by  it.  Those  to  whom  nature  affords  the  best  communications  will,  if 
they  are  wise,  enjoy  the  greatest  share  of  the  trade.  All  I  would  be  un- 
derstood to  mean,  therefore,  is,  that  the  gifts  of  Providence  may  not  be 
neglected.'  After  enforcing  the  political  necessity  for  improving  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  West  and  £ast,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  trade 
from  the  Western  Stales  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  then  held  by 
the  Spaniards,  or  throuffh  the  St.  Lawrence,  controllea  at  its  outlet  by 
the  British,  he  said,  *  If  then  the  trade  of  that  country  should  flow  through 
the  Mississippi  or  the  St.  Lawrence ;  if  the  inhabitants  thereof  shoidd 
form  commercial  connexions,  which  we  know  lead  to  intercourses  of 
other  kinds,  they  would  in  a  few  years  be  as  unconnected  with  us  as  are 
those  of  South  America.  It  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  prevent  this  % 
Happily  for  us,  the  way  is  plain.  Our  immediate  interests,  as  well  as 
lemote  political  advantages,  point  to  it ;  while  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances render  the  present  time  more  favourable  than  any  other  to  ac- 
complish it.  Extend  the  inland  navigation  of  the  Eastern  waters ,  con- 
nect them  as  near  as  possible  with  those  which  run  westward;  open 
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these  to  the  Ohio;  open  also  snch  as  extend  from  the  Ohio  towaidf 
Lidce  Erie,  and  we  shall  not  only  draw  the  produce  of  the  Western  set^ 
Hers,  but  the  peltry  and  fur-trade  of  the  lakes  also,  to  our  ports ;  thus 
adding  an  immense  increase  to  our  exports,  and  binding  those  people  to 
us  by  a  chain  which  can  never  be  broken/  " 

Just  before  the  Revolution,  in  1772,  a  Mr.  Christopher  Colles,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  had  given  public  lectures  in  Philadelphia  on  ttie 
subject  of  canal  navigation,  and  the  carrying  water  to  higher  or 
lower  levels  by  means  of  locks ;  and  about  the  same  period  he 
proposed  supplying  the  City  of  New-York  with  good  water  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct,  and  connecting  the  Hudson  and  the  Ontario 
by  means  of  canals.  But,  though  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  char- 
acter, a  skilful  mechanic,  and  a  good  mathematician,  his  plans,  like 
those  of  Fulton  for  steam-navigation,  were  treated  with  ridicule 
and  contempt,  and  he  was  called  a  *^  wild  and  visionary  projector,'' 
the  usual  epithet  applied  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  of  England 
and  France  at  the  present  day  to  all  whose  genius  or  enterprise  is 
merely  in  advance  of  the  common  standard  of  minds  to  which  these 
objectors  belong. 

Colbs  persevered,  however,  in  his  endeavours  to  enlist  the  Legist 
lature  in  his  views,  and  ultimately  obtained  their  sanction  to  his 
plans ;  but  he  appears  to  have  died,  worn  out  probably  by  the 
vexatious  opposition  which  he  had  so  long  encountered,  before  his 
views  could  be  carried  into  execution.  From  this  time  onward, 
however,  the  subject  grew  in  public  estimation,  and  the  minds  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  influential  men  in  the  republic  were  occu- 
pied in  advocating  the  improvement  of  internal  communication, 
and  devising  means  for  effecting  it ;  and  among  the  various  notices 
of  their  opinions  and  their  labours,  the  following  are  worthy  of 
record. 

'*  Gouve^eur  Morris  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  whose  minds 
grasped  with  zealous  energy  the  magnificent  subject  of  inteinal  im- 

Erovements.  The  extraordinary  adaptation  of  the  country  for  canals 
etween  the  Hudson  and  the  Western  lakes,  with  the  political  and  com- 
mercial advantages  to  be  derived  from  extensive  inland  water-comma- 
nication,  were  early  and  enthusiasticaUy  proclaimed  by  that  gifted  man. 
While  on  altour  to  Niagara  Falls  in  1800,  his  language  to  a  European 
correspondent  indicated  that  he  comprehended  well  the  vast  navigable 
capacities  of  the  country,  even  though  he  had  then  no  conception  of  a 
communication  like  the  Erie  Canal.  *  Hundreds  of  large  ships  will,  in 
no  distant  period,  bound  on  the  billows  of  these  inland  seas,*  was  the 
language  of  Mr.  Morris  to  his  correspondent.  ^-Shall  I  lead  your  aston- 
ishment up  to  the  verge  of  incredulity  1  I  will.  Know,  then,  that  one 
tenth  part  of  the  expense  borne  by  Britain  in  the  last  carapai^,  would 
enable  ships  to  sail  from  London  through  the  Hudson  River  mto  Lake 
Erie.  As  yet,  we  only  crawl  alon^  the  outer  shell  of  our  country.  The 
interior  excels  the  part  we  inhabit,  in  soil,  in  climate,  in  everything. 
The  proudest  empire  of  Europe  is  but  a  bawble  compared  to  what  Amer- 
ica may  be — must  be.' " 

The  first  intention  appeared  to  have  been  to  go  by  Lake  Qeorge 
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ftsid  Lake  Gkamptain  ioto  the  St  Lawrence,  or  l^  Qsweeo  into 
Lake  Ontario,  then  to  haye  a  canal  from  Ontario  round  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  where  the  Welland  CSanal  now  is ;  but  this  idea  was  sub* 
sequently  abandoned  for  the  more  advantageous  line  of  a  canal 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mohawk,  from  whence  it  was  thought  the 
river  navigation  could  be  continued  to  the  Hudson*  The  length 
of  this  proposed  canal  was  to  be  200  miles,  its  breadth  100  feet,  its 
depth  10  feet,  and  its  estimated  cost  five  millions  of  doUars,  or 
about  a  million  sterlmg.  This  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hawley,  of 
whom  the  following  notice  is  ^ven. 

*'  *  It  appears  as  if  the  Author  of  Nature,  in  foiteing  Lake  Erie,  with 
its  laige  head  of  water,  into  a  reservoir,  and  the  limestone  ridge  into  an 
indined  plane,'  said  Mr.  Hawley,  *  had  in  prospect  a  large  canal  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  and  Continental  seas,  to  be  completed  at  some  period 
by  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  man/  With  reference  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Jenerson  (in  a  message  in  1807)  concerning 
roads  and  canals,  Mr.  Hawley  continued,  *  Next  to  the  utility  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  is  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  our  fresh  waters, 
and  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  those  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  by  means  of  a  canaL  As  this  project  is  probably  not  more 
than  twelve  months  old  in  human  conception,  none  but  imperfect  data 
can  be  furnished  at  present.  The  navigation  of  the  four  largest  lakes  in 
the  world,  with  all  their  tributary  streams,  and  the  products  of  m  the 
surrounding  country,  would  pass  through  this  canal ;  and  even  the  fifth 
(Ontario)  would  become  its  tributary;  and  in  twenty  years  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  expenditure  would  be  redeemed.'  Then,  glancing  at 
the  inevitable  results  of  such  a  system  successfully  prosecuted,  Mr.  H. 
remarked  that '  The  City  of  New- York  would  be  left  without  a  compet- 
itor in  trade  except  by  that  of  New-Oileans ;  and  within  a  century  its 
island  would  be  covered  with  buildings ;  Albany  would  be  necessitated 
to  cut  down  her  hills  and  fill  her  valleys,  to  give  spread  to  her  popula- 
tion ;  the  harbour  of  Bufialo  would  exchange  her  forest  for  a  thicket  of 
marine  spars ;  and  Utica,  if  made  the  point  of  junction  [of  the  proposed 
canal  and  the  Mohawk  River],  would  become  a  distinguished  inland 
town.'    Rochester  was  not  then  in  existence.'* 

Ultimately  the  canal  was  completed  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  a 
distance  of  363  miles,  of  much  greater  length  than  (Mriginally  con-  * 
templated,  but  o(  less  dimensions  in  breadth  and  depth,  being  40 
feet  instead  of  100,  and  four  feet  instead  of  ten ;  but  that  the  first 
iatended  size  was  the  best,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
found  necessary  to  mcrease  the  oreadth  of  the  canal  to  70  feet  and 
its  depth  to  seven,  to^ve  the  necessary  accommodation  to  the  con* 
stantly-increasing  traffic  of  which  it  is  the  channeL 

When  the  canal  was  completed  its  opening  was  marked  by  a 
public  celebration  of  ereat  magnificence,  of  which  a  very  interest* 
mg  account  was  pubushed  in  a  quarto  volume,  embellished  with 
many  engravings,  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  of  New-York, 
in  which  city  I  read  it  soon  after  my  landing.  The  scene  that  oc- 
curred at  Rochester  on  the  boats  passing  through  there  is  so  char* 
acteristic  of  the  fondness  of  the  Americans  for  dramatic  effect  and 
display  on  such  public  occasions  as  these,  that  it  is  worth  transcri- 
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bing.  It  18  £r«nQ  the  pen  of  Colonel  Stone,  who  "wm  charged  hy 
the  Corporation  with  uie  duty  of  drawing  up  the  narratiye  of  tlie 
celebrationi  wluch  is  given  as  follows : 

^At  Rochester,  a  rich  and  beautirul  town,  which,  disdaining,  as  it 
were,  the  intermediate  grade  of  a  village,  has  sprung  from  a  hamlet  to 
the  full-grown  size,  wealth,  and  importance  of  a  city,  the  interesting 
period  was  celebrated  in  a  manner  equally  creditable  to  the  country 
and  the  occasion.  There  was  considerabte  rain  at  Rochester  on  the 
day  of  the  celebration ;  yet  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
that  at  two  o^clock  eight  handsome  uniform  companies  were  in  arms, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  had  assembled.  The  companies 
were  formed  in  line  upon  the  canal,  and  on  the  approaeh  of  the  proces- 
aion  of  boats  from  the  West  commenced  firing  a/^u  dejoie,  which  was 
continued  until  they  arrived  at  the  aqueduct,  where  the  boat  called  the 
'  Young  Lion  of  the  West'  was  stationed  to  '  protect  the  entrance.' 
The  Pioneer  boat  was  hailed  from  the  Young  Lion,  and  the  following 
dialogue  ensued : 

*' Question.  Who  oomes  here  ? 

"  Answer.  Your  brothers  from  the  West,  on  the  waters  of  the  great 
Lakes. 

"  Q.  By  what  means  have  they  been  diverted  so  far  from  their  natu- 
ral course  t 

**  A.  By  the  channel  of  the  Grand  Erie  Canal. 

"  Q.  By  whose  authority,  and  by  whom  was  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tude accomplished  T 

'*  A.  By  the  authority  and  by  the  enterprise  of  the  patriotic  people  of 
the  State  of  New- York. 

**  Here  the  '  Young  Lion'  gave  way,  and  *  the  brethren  from  the  West* 
were  permitted  to  enter  Child's  Basin,  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct.  The 
Rochester  and  Canandaigua  committees  of  congratulation  then  took 
their  places  under  an  arch  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  and  the  '  Seneca 
Chief,^  having  the  committees  on  board,  being  moored,  General  Vincent 
Matthews  and  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer  ascended  the  deck,  and  of- 
fered to  the  governor  the  congratulations  of  the  citizens  of  their  re- 
spective villages,  to  which  an  animated  and  cordial  reply  was  given. 
The  gentlemen  from  the  West  then  disembariced,  and  a  procession  was 
formed,  which  proceeded  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  where  an  appro- 
priate prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penney,  and  an  address  pro- 
nounced by  Timothy  Childs,  Esq.  The  address  of  Mr.  Childs  was  an 
able  and  eloquent  performance,  clothed  with  '  words  that  breathe  and 
thoughts  that  bum.'  It  was  listened  to  with  almost  breathless  silence, 
and  greeted  at  its  close  with  three  rounds  of  animated  aj^auae.  Tlie 
celebration  was  concluded  with  a  grand  ball,  and  a  general  illumination^ 
and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day." 

After  all,  however,  the  love  of  dramatic  effect  and  display  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Americans ;  for  in  the  public  fetes  given  in  Parisy 
in  Uie  lord^mayor's  processions  and  dinners  in  London,  in  the  ma- 
fionic  ceremomes  of  laying  the  foundation  of  new  bridges,  and 
opening  railways  and  other  public  works  in  England,  just  as  much 
pomp  and  parade  are  to  be  seen ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  a  coronation,  which  some  even  of  our  most  mteliigent' 
peets  are  beginning  to  perceive,  is  better  adapted  to  a  feudal  age 
than  that  m  which  we  live. 
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In  fhe  present  uBtanoe,  at  least,  there  is  enoarii  of  salxtaatial 
good  to  oounterbalance  all  the  shadowy  parade  of  the  celebration, 
as  by  the  opening  of  this  canal  a  line  of  direct  navigation  has  been 
completed  for  upward  of  2600  miles,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  stages: 

MDik 

New-Yoik  to  Albany  by  the  Hudson  Rirer 150 

Albany  to  Buffalo  by  the  £rie  Canal 363 

Buffalo  to  Cleveland  by  I^ake  Erie 300 

Cleveland  to  Portsmouth  by  canal 309 

Portsmouth  to  Cincinnati  by  the  Ohio  River    •    .    .    •  113 

Cincinnati  to  New-Orleans  by  the  Mississippi    •    •    •    •  1500 

2635 

and  when  to  these  constantly-frequented  routes  are  added  the  new 
channels  to  more  distant  towns  upon  the  upper  lakes,  to  Mackinaw, 
and  along  the  higher  Mississippi  to  St  Anthony's  Falls,  as  well  as 
on  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  the  Tennessee,  and  even  the  Sabme 
River,  which  last  has  lately  been  navigated  by  steam  up  to  the  very 
heart  of  Texas,  it  may  be  confident^  asserted  that  not  less  than 
10,000  miles  of  navigable  length  has  been  opened  and  made  ac- 
cessible from  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  opening 
of  which,  therefore,  deserved  a  public  celebration,  as  forming  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  country* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Oeologieal  Peculiarities  of  Rocheeter.— Ridge-road,  formerly  the  MaTgin  of  Lake  On* 
Urio.— Boaldera  of  PrimitiTe  Rock.~SacceaaiTe  Order  of  Strata  and  Foeeil  Re* 
maina.— Singular  Cavity  of  Pebblea  in  Bitominoas  Shale.— Polished  Rocks  of  the 
Falls.— Parallel  Case  at  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.— Climate  of  the  Western  Portioa 
of  this  States— Brightness  of  American  Skiee.— Splendour  of  Autumnal  Sunsets.— 
Causes  assigned  for  this,  the  Mirrors  of  the  Lakes.— Public  Baths.— Mineral  Springs* 
—Public  Walks.— Cemetery.— Hackney-coaches.— Mails.— Increase  of  Postomce 
Revemia— Negro  Population.— Military  Parades  of  Militia  Troops.— Comparisoo 
with  the  Army  of  England.— Saoada  Thistle  and  Locust-borer.— Fettigoma  Septendt- 
oem.— Newspapers.— Agricultural  Journal 

Thb  geological  peculiarities  ii^  the  neighhourhood  of  Rochester 
"will  gratify  all  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of,  or  taste  for  that 
deeply-interesting  study.  Among  the  prmcipal  of  these  may  he 
named  an  elevation  called  the  Ridge-road,  formed  of  sand  and 
shingle,  thrown  up  from  a  lake  or  sea,  resembling  exactly  the  for* 
mation  of  a  sea-beach,  and  being  believed  to  be  the  ancient  mar* 

g'n  of  the  Lake  Ontario,  though  now  160  feet  above  the  level  of 
at  lake,  and  distant  inland  from  its  southern  edge  several  miles* 
It  has  been  observed,  too,  that  from  this  Bidgenroad  soothward* 
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towards  Rochester^  and  all  fhe  way  to  fhe  middle  hOa  of  the  Gto- 
esee,  immense  masses  of  fossil  shells  and  marks  of  the  attrition  of 
water  are  found  at  the  same  level  as  the  road  itself,  proving  the 
deposite  and  action  of  this  element  in  i^es  gone  by.  On  the  sub* 
ject  of  boulders,  or  lar^e  masses  of  primitive  rock,  found  remote 
from  their  original  position,  as  in  the  Alps  and  Jura  mountains,  the 
foUowing  statement  is  made: 

"  Boulders  of  the  primitive  rocks  lie  scattered  over  this  state  and  far 
to  the  West.  No  layers  of  rocks  like  them  are  found  for  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  supposition  of  their  formation  in  the  places  where  they  lie 
cannot  find  any  support.  They  must  have  been  transported  from  dis- 
tant  regions.  Their  rounded  and  worn  form  shows  the  attrition  of  the 
tumbling  waters  and  rolling  sands.  How  could  they  have  been  re- 
moved? Though  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  may  not  be  all  removed, 
and  the  action  of  a  cause  operating  with  more  power  than  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  may  be  judged  necessary,  yet  the  following  considerations 
may  lessen  these  difficulties  in  some  degree.  Currents  of  water  act 
with  great  power.  The  flood  of  a  river  has  moved  along  large  rocks 
oi  some  tons  weight  many  rods  in  a  day.  Deeper  currents  would  have 
a  greater  effect.  Ice  occasionally  transports  masses  of  stone  down  the 
streams.  Again,  the  specific  gravity  of  these  rocks  is  little  more  than 
twice  that  of  water.  Nearly  half  the  weight  of  rocks  would  be  sup. 
ported  by  the  upward  pressure  of  fresh  water,  and  more  still  by  that  of 
salt  water,  giving  great  advantage  to  the  action  of  powerful  currents. 
Here  is  a  mighty  power,  adequate  to  the  production  at  least  of  great  ef- 
fects. The  power  of  water  and  ice,  operating  on  a  ereat  scale,  would 
seem  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  transference  of  these  boulders.  A 
large  boulder  or  granite  has  been  mentioned.  Some  as  lax^e,  and  one  a 
little  larger,  are  in  the  east  part  of  Ogden,  seven  miles  west  of  Roches- 
ter. Near  the  same  place  is  a  large  boulder  of  saccharine  limestone, 
the  only  considerable  mass  of  this  rock  which  has  occurred  to  me. 
More  than  one  hundred  feet  up  the  pinnacle,  a  little  southeast  of  Ro- 
chester, lies  a  boulder  of  gray  wacke  of  great  size,  ten  and  a  half  feet 
long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  three  to  four  feet  deep."* 

The  classification  of  rocks  and  strata,  Beginning  from  the  level 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  passing  upward  through  the  vaUey  of  the 
Genesee  River,  is  arranged  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Red  sandstone,  which  extends  below  the  water  to  an  nn« 
known  depth,  and  above  the  vrater  about  120  feet  Fucoides  and 
other  vegetable  remains  are  found  in  this  sandstone  in  great 
abundance,  firom  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet  below  the  upper  surface. 

2.  Mountain  limestone,  often  semi-crystalline,  and  affording 
beautiful  marble.  It  contains  abundance  of  encrinites,  madrepores, 
productus,  and  trilobites. 

3.  Argillaceous  slate,  twenty-three  feet  thick,  of  a  greenish  hue; 
it  lies  below  a  stratum  of  iron  ore,  and  near  this  are  the  impres- 
sions of  shells  seen  in  the  stone.  Above  the  iron  ore  is  another 
la^er  of  the  same  kind  of  slate,  but  of  a  lighter  green ;  and  at  a 
height  of  thirty-one  feet  above  tibe  ore  are  seen  two  layers  of  fossil 
shells,  each  three  or  four  inches  thick,  composed  almost  wholly  of 

^anall  pearls  and  beautiful  terrebratulites. 

•  0'AeiUi*t  Western  New-YoriL 
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^  Argiilaoedas  ifon  ore,  about  a  foot  in  fUclmcflBi  This  layer 
is  80  extensive  that  it  comes  to  the  surface  a  few  miles  west  <^ 
Utica,  160  miles  east  of  this  six>ty  where  it  is  smelted,  and  yields 
about  thirty-three  per  cent  of  iron.  Fossil  shells,  encnnites,  and 
pentacrinites  abound  also  in  this  deposite. 

5.  Ferriferous  sand-rock,  riang  about  ten  feet  above  the  iron 
ore.  This  is  a  composition  of  limestone  and  fine  grains  of  ferriferous 
ciuartz,  maldug  it  a  flinty  rather  than  a  sandy  limestone,  and  form- 
ing a  close-grained  and  hard  stone  for  building.  In  some  layers 
of  this  stone  chalcedony  and  camelian  have  been  found  in  masses; 
and  pyritous  copper,  carbonate  of  cojqper,  and  native  copper  have 
l>een  found  in  the  rock  by  blasting  it 

6.  Caldferous  slate,  or  second  graywacke.  This  layer  abounds 
-with  shells,  especially  pentamerus ;'  and  b  a  blue  slaty  limestone, 
just  above  this,  the  stratum  of  which  is  forty  feet  thick,  are  found 
trilobites,  as  the  asaphus  caudatus,  with  and  without  tails,  like  the 
figures  of  this  npedes  described  in  Buckland's  Geology.  Nearer 
np  towards  the  Falls  bituminous  shale  presents  itself,  in  a  layer  of 
fifty  feet  thick,  with  masses  of  gypsum,  subcrystalhne,  as  at  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  the  level  of  bom  being  nearly  the  same :  that  of 
Niagara  being  266  feet,  and  this  of  the  Genesee  being  232  feet 
above  Lake  Ontario. 

In  July  of  the  last  year,  1837,  while  the  workmen  were  splitting 
this  rock  for  the  piirposes  of  building,  a  large  cavity  was  found  nearly 
filled  with  pebbles,  to  the  quantity  of  aTOut  six  quarts,  formed  of 
quartz,  hornblende,  limestone,  sandstone,  eraywacke,  and  mica 
slate,  with  fragments  of  recent  shells.  The  cavity  was  entirely 
covered  bv  the  solid  rock,  so  that  the  pebbles,  which,  like  the 
cavity  itself,  bore  all  the  marks  of  attrition  by  water,  were  here 
collected  together  before  the  limestone  rock  tnat  closed  them  in 
was  deposited  by  the  wa'ter  upon  them.  The  pebbles  vary  in  size 
from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  t^o  inches  in  length,  and  are  all 
smoothly  rounded  by  the  long  action  of  water. 

Another  geological  curiosity  is  found  m  what  are  called  the  foU 
ished  rocks,  the  Sat  surfaces  of  which  give  evidence  of  the  action 
of  water,  and  in  some  instances  of  the  friction  of  other  substances 
over  them.  The  following  description  of  these,  from  the  pen  ot 
Professor  Davey,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

^  The  surface  of  the  rocks  of  Rochester  is  in  many  places  polished, 
as  if  they  had  been  worn  and  rubbed  down  by  the  friction  of  sand  and 
stones  borne  over  them.  The  surface  of  the  geodiferous  rock,  through 
which  the  Erie  Canal  was  cut  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Gen^ 
eeee,  was  found  pobshed;  thence  north  it  has  been  found  polished  in 
■ereral  places  to  a  point  twenty  rods  below  the  Middle  Falls.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  near  the  Bethel  Church,  the  Erie  Canal  is  on  pol- 
islred  rock.  At  the  dep6t  of  the  Tonawanda  (or  Rochester  and  Batavia) 
Railroad,  and  at  three  miles  west  of  the  city,  the  railroad  was  cut  through 
polished  stone  for  eighty  to  one  bundled  rods.    The  same  has  been 
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found  m  several  interrening  |daces.  At  the  Rapids  a  laige  miHkee  poU 
khed  has  been  laid  bare  this  year  (1837)  in  excavating  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley Canal.  In  some  places  the  polish  has  only  begun ;  the  hollows  are. 
passed  over :  in  most  it  is  very  perfect.  Lines  or  furrows  are  marked 
on  the  polished  surface  from  northeast  to  southwest,  as  if  great  stones 
had  been  moved  on  it.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  at  Rochester,  these 
lines  are  more  nearly  east  and  west.  The  polish  has  so  manifestly  beea 
carried  from  one  elevation  to  another,  or  over  the  hollows,  that  it  re- 
moves all  doubt  of  the  artificial  nature  of  the  work.  When  it  was  done, 
and  how  it  could  have  been  done,  are  interesting  inquiries.  That  the 
present  earth  and  soil  upon  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position,  and 
deposited  on  the  polished  surface,  is  certain.  To  make  an  adequate  im- 
pression of  the  fineness  of  the  polish  on  this  limestone,  it  ia  only  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  it  is  fine  and  glossy,  like  the  artificial  poHsh  of  mar* 
ble.  Professor  Hall,  one  of  the  state  geologists,  found  the  polished  lime- 
stone at  the  West  in  Ogden  and  on  Niagara  River.*' 

In  examining  these  polished  rocks,  of  which  we  saw  a  great 
number^  both  at  the  Fallsi  and  above  and  below  them,  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  extraordinary  degree  of  polish  given  to  the  surface 
of  the  granite  rocks  at  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  undoubtedly 
by  the  same  cause,  the  action  of  the  water,  of  which  the  following 
description  is  given  in  my  unpublished  MS.  journal,  kept  on  the 
Nile  in  December,  1814. 

'^  In  some  of  the  hollows,  worn  by  the  annual  friction  of  whirl- 
pool when  the  Nile  is  at  its  height,  a  bed  of  soil  has  been  deposit- 
ed, from  which  has  sprung  up  young  trees,  plants,  and  bushes,  the 
isolated  verdure  of  which  derives  a  higher  charm  from  the  sur- 
rounding contrast,  and  makes  them  seem  like  little  Edens  encom- 
passed by  a  wilderness.  The  very  rocks  themselves,  too,  exhibit 
all  the  varieties  of  form  and  colour  possible  to  be  conceived,  while 
their  adamantine  surfaces,  unshattered  by  the  stream,  have  a 
tmoothness  of  polish  which  art  could  never  give  to  them ;  and  by  the 
infinite  variety  of  their  positions,  they  reflect  back  the  rays  of  an 
unclouded  sun  from  every  point  like  a  thousand  mirrors.  ^  If  one  of 
these  stones  only  had  oeen  met  with  in  any  other  situation^  it 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  one's  self  that  they  were  not  covered 
with  some  transparent  varnish." 

This  resemblance  between  the  polished  rocks  of  the  Cataracts  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Falls  of  the  Grenesee  is  very  striking,  though  the 
smoothness  and  brilliance  of  the  former  b  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  latter. 

^  We  were  accompanied  m  our  excursion  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  to  the  Falls  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  whose  practical  acquamt- 
ance  with  all  the  localities  made  him  a  most  valuable  guide,  and 
whose  conversation  was  a  running  commentary  on  his  excellent 
book,  to  both  of  which  we  were  largely  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion they  conveyed,  as  well  as  for  the  mineralogical  and  fossil  spe- 
cimens we  were  enabled  to  collect 

The  climate  of  this  portion  of  the  State  of  New-Yoric  is  remark- 
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able  fiar  bang  more  tempentte  than  the  eastern  portion  bordering 
on  the  aea.  There  are,  no  doubt,  everywhere  throughout  the  Con* 
tinent  of  America  very  hot  summers  and  extremely  cold  winters ; 
but  the  degree  of  intensity  in  both  is  less  here  than  elsewhere  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  Pre^dent  Dwight,  of  New-England, 
who  hsid  bestowed  much  attention  on  this  subject,  entertained  an 
opinion  that  in  diis  country,  and  he  thought  in* most  others,  there 
Was  a  circuit  of  seasons,  which  came  in  periods  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years :  that  is,  there  were  ten  or  fifteoi  warm  summers,  and  then 
the  same  number  of  cool  ones,  and  ten  or  fifteen  severe  winters, 
and  then  the  same  number  of  mild  ones ;  and  the  son  of  the  proi- 
ident,  whom  I  had  seen  at  New-York,  told  me  that  his  own  expe- 
rience confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  father's  supposition.  Prea* 
dent  Dwight  considers  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  mildness  of  tern* 
perature  bjr  wluch  the  western  part  of  New-York  is  characterized 
to  be  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes,  and  on  this  subject  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself; 

'*  It  has  been  extensively  a^preed  by  modem  philosophers,  that  the  two 
ipreat  causes  of  a  mild  temperature  are  nearness  to  the  shore  and  prox- 
imity to  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Those  countries  which  border  on  the 
ocean  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  warmer  than  central  countries 
in  the  same  latitude ;  and  those  which  are  little  raised  above  its  surface 
are  regularly  warmer  than  such  as  have  a  considerable  elevation.  Mr. 
Volney,  however,  with  that  promptness  of  decision  for  which  he  has 
long  been  remarkable^  found,  as  he  believed,  satisfactory  evidence  that 
this  opinion  is  groundless  in  the  climate  of  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  This  climate  he  asserts  to  be  milder  than  that 
of  the  shore  in  the  same  latitude,  where  it  is  scarcely  raised  above  the 
ocean.  Yet  the  tract  which  enjoys  this  mild  temperature  is  elevated, 
and  distant  from  the  sea.  The  premises  here  assumed  are  undoubtedly 
true,  but  the  consequence  does  not  follow.  The  lakes  have  the  same  in- 
fluence here  which  the  ocean  has  elsewhere.  The  elevation  above  them 
is  so  small,  and  the  distance  from  them  so  short,  that  the  full  influence 
of  both  advantages  is  completely  felt.  Among  the  proofs  that  this  is  a 
true  explanation  of  the  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
soatheastem  parts  of  the  county  of  Genesee,  the  counties  of  Steuben, 
Tioga,  Delaware,  and  Greene,  are  sensibly  colder  than  those  immedi- 
ately south  of  liedce  Ontario.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  observed  here, 
that  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  continent  are  regularly  colder  ia 
winter  and  hotter  in  summer  than  those  on  the  western.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  In  the  temperate  zones,  at  least  in  the  northern,  the  prevail- 
ing winds  are  from  the  west.  Eastern  shores,  therefore,  have  their 
winds  chiefly  (torn  the  land,  and  western  shores  enjoy  the  softer  breezes 
of  the  ocean.  As  the  winters  are  mild  in  the  part  under  consideration, 
so  are  the  summers.  It  is  not  often  the  fact  that  people  here  are  willing 
to  sleep  without  a  blanket." 

Our  own  experience,  and  the  opinions  of  all  whom  we  consult- 
ed  here  on  this  subject,  corroborated  the  accuracy  of  this  view ; 
for  both  at  Buffalo  and  at  Rochester  the  heat  of  the  month  of  Au- 
gust was  five  or  six  degrees  less  by  the  thermometer  than  at  New- 
York  and  Albany  at  the  same  period  of  time,  while  the  fipeshness 
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of  the  air  from  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  made  the  diflerence  in 

the  feefing  of  heat  at  least  ten  degrees  less;  that  is,  with  the 
thermometer  at  80^  in  either  of  these  places,  persons  would  feel 
no  more  inconvenience  from  heat  than  they  would  at  Philadelphia 
with  the  thermometer  at  70^ ;  and  in  each  of  the  towns  of  Buffalo 
and  Rochester,  throughout  the  month  of  August,  we  slept  under  a 
blanket,  and  found  it  comfortable ;  while  in  ail  the  seaboard  dties, 
and  from  New*York  to  Saratoga,  during  the  whole  of  June  and 
July,  we  found  a  single  sheet  as  much  as  we  could  bear,  with  all 
the  windows  open,  and  here  a  sheet,  blanket,  and  counterpane 
were  not  found  too  mucL  A  very  characteristic  extract  of  a  letter 
is  preserved  from  Gouvemeur  Morris  to  a  friend  of  his  in  England, 
who  had  often  urged  him  to  come  over  and  reside  in  some  part  of 
Britain,  which  the  former  had  always  resisted ;  but  at  length  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  support  his  refusal  by  adequate  reasons,  he  says 
to  his  friend : 

"  Compare  the  uninterrupted  warmth  and  splendour  of  America,  ih>m 
the  Qrst  of  May  to  the  last  of  September,  and  her  autumn,  truly  celestial, 
with  your  shivering  June,  July,  and  August ;  sometimes  warm,  but  often 
wet ;  your  uncertain  September,  your  gloomy  October,  and  detestable 
November.  Compare  these  things,  and  then  say  how  a  man  who  prizes 
the  charms  of  nature  can  think  of  making  the  exchange.  If  you  were 
to  pass  one  autumn  with  us,  you  would  not  give  it  for  the  best  six  months 
to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  unless,  indeed,  you  should  get  tired  of 
fine  weather.^ 

It  is  undoubtedly  trae  that  the  climate  of  America,  as  far  as  we 
have  yet  experienced  it,  and  we  have  now  passed  very  nearly 
through  an  entire  year,  is  much  more  pleasurable  to  the  sight  and 
feelings  than  the  climate  of  England.  Whether  it  be  as  favour- 
able to  health  and  longevity  may  be  doubted ;  although  there  are 
other  circumstances,  and  particularly  that  of  the  diet  and  mode  of 
life  among  Americans,  which  may  sufficiently  account  for  their  in- 
ferior health,  without  regarding  the  agency  of  the  climate  as  in 
any  degree  contributing  towards  it  Sut  the  brightness  of  the 
American  winters,  with  a  brilliant  and  glowing  sun  beaming  from 
a  cloudless  sky,  while  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  gay  and  livelv  equipage  of  sldghs,  with  the  warm 
buffalo  skin  and  furs  of  the  closely- wrapped  party,  and  the  jingling 
bells  of  the  delighted  horses,  gUde  along  the  streets  and  roads, 
makes  the  season  far  more  cheerful  than  a  winter  ever  is  in 
England. 

The  spring  is  shorter,  for  summer  seems  to  burst  at  once  upon 
^e  eye ;  and  when  it  comes,  the  full  and  gorgeous  foliage  of  the 
woods,  and  the  exuberant  luxuriance  of  the  fidds,  give  an  idea  of 
abundance  and  fertility  which  is  delightful  The  autumn,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  delightful  season ;  and  the  very  finest  days  of  an 
English  September  or  October  are  inferior,  in  the  richness  and 
glow  of  their  mellow  atmosphere,  to  the  weather  of  these  two 
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months  in  America;  while  the  sunsets  of  the  autumn  here  surpass 
those  even  of  Italy  and  Greece.  On  this  subject,  the  following 
beautiful  and  accurate  description  of  Mr.  Gay  lord,  a  resident  of 
OtiscOy  in  Onondaga  county,  in  this  state,  is  worth  transcribing : 

**  Foreign  tourists  speak  with  rapture  of  the  beautiful  dyes  imprinted 
by  autumn  on  the  foliage  of  our  American  forests :  our  leaves  do  not 
fade  and  fall  all  of  the  same  decaying  russet  hue,  but  the  rich  golden 
yellow  of  the  linden,  the  bright  red  of  the  soft  maple,  the  deep  crimson 
of  the  sugar  maple,  the  pale  yellow  of  the  elm,  the  brown  of  the  beecht 
and  the  dark  green  of  the  towering  evergreens,  are  all  Mended  into  one 
splendid  picture  of  a  thousand  light  shades  and  shadows.  To  the  ob- 
server, our  autumnal  woodlands  are  gigantic  parterres,  the  flowers  and 
colours  arranged  in  the  happiest  manner  for  softened  beauty  and  de- 
lightful effect.  And  when  these  myriads  of  tinted  leaves  have  fallen  to 
the  earth ;  when  the  squirrel  barks  from  the  leafless  branches,  or  rustles 
among  them  for  the  ripened  but  still  clinging  brown  nuts,  the  rural  wan- 
derer is  tempted  to  throw  himself  on  the  beds  of  leaves  accumulated  by 
the  wind,  and,  while  he  looks  through  the  smoke-tinted  atmosphere,  half 
imagines  that  he  is  gazing  on  an  ocean  of  flowers. 

"  But  the  claims  of  our  American  autumn  upon  our  admiration  are 
yery  far  from  depending  entirely  on  the  rainbow-coloured  foliage  of  our 
inroodlands,  unrivalled  in  beauty  though  they  certainly  are;  to  these  must 
be  added  the  splendours  of  an  autumn  sunset,  the  richness  of  which,  as 
"we  are  assured,  has  no  parallel  in  the  much-lauded  sunsets  of  the  rose- 
coloured  Italian  skies.  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  this  rich  gar- 
niture of  the  heavens  displayed  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  in  the  valley 
of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  country  immediately  east  or  southeast  of 
them,  and  this  for  reasons  which  will  shortly  be  assigned.  The  most 
beautiful  of  these  celestial  phenomena  begin  to  appear  about  the  first  of 
September,  sometimes  rather  earlier,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  last 
through  the  months  of  September  and  October,  unless  interrupted  by 
the  atmospheric  changes  consequent  on  our  equinoctial  storms,  and 
grradualiy  fade  away  in  November  with  the  Indian  summer  and  the 
southern  declination  of  the  sun.  Not  every  cloudless  sunset  during  this 
time,  even  in  the  most  favoured  sections,  is  graced  with  these  splen- 
dours ;  there  seems  to  be  a  very  pecuUar  state  of  the  atmosphere  ne- 
cessary to  exhibit  these  beautiful  reflections,  which,  however  often  wit- 
nessed, must  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  view  thjem,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  their  surprising  richness. 

*'  On  the  most  favoured  evenings  the  sky  will  be  without  a  cloud ; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  pleasant ;  not  a  breeze  to  ruffle  a  feather ; 
and  a  dim  transparent  haze,  tinged  of  a  slight  carmine  by  the  sun's 
light,  diffused  through  the  whole  atmosphere.  At  such  a  Ume,  for 
some  minutes  both  before  and  after  the  sun  goes  below  the  horizon,  the 
rich  hues  of  gold,  and  crimson,  and  scarlet  that  seem  to  float  upward 
from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  are  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  de- 
scribe. As  the  sun  continues  to  sink,  the  streams  of  brilliance  gradu- 
ally blend  and  deepen  into  one  mass  of  ffolden  light,  and  the  splendid  re- 
flections remain  long  after  the  light  of  an  ordinary  sunset  would  have 
disappeared.  We  have  said  that  not  every  cloudless  sunset  exhibits 
this  peculiar  brilliance :  when  the  air  is  very  clear,  the  sun  goes  down 
in  a  yellow  h^ht,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  comparatively  pale  and  limited; 
and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  our  Indian  summers,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  filled  with  the  smoky  vapour  arising  from  a  thousand  burning 
prairies  in  the  Far  West,  he  sinks  like  an  immense  red  ball,  without  a 
single  splendid  emanating  ray.    It  is  our  opinion  that  the  peculiar  stats 
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of  Ike  atmoflphere  necessary  to  produce  theee  goTg^m  aimaets  in  per* 
fectioQ  is  ia  some  way  depending  on  electrical  causes ;  since  it  veiy 
commonly  happens  that,  after  the  brilliant  reflections  of  the  setting  sun 
have  disappeared,  the  auroral  lights  make  their  appearance  in  the  north; 
and  usually,  the  more  vivid  the  reflection,  the  more  beautiful  and  distinct 
the  aurora.  This  fact,  the  numerous  and  splendid  northem  lights  of  last 
September  succeeding  to  sunsets  of  unrivalled  beauty,  must  have  ren* 
dered  apparent  to  every  observe^  of  these  atmospheric  changes.  Con- 
nected, however,  with  this  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  co-operating 
with  It,  is  another  cause  we  think  not  less  peculiar  and  eflScient,  and 
which  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  noticed  in  this  connexioui 
and  that  is  the  influence  of  the  great  lakes  acting  as  reflecting  surfaces. 
"  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that,  when  rays  of  light  iai> 
pinge  or  fall  on  a  reflecting  surface,  as  a  common  mirror,  they  slide  off, 
80  to  speak,  in  a  corresponding  angle  of  elevation  or  depression,  which* 
ever  it  may  be.  The  great  American  lakes  may  in  this  respect  be  con« 
sidered  as  vast  mirrors,  spread  horizontally  upon  the  earth,  and  reflect- 
ing the  rays  of  the  sun  that  fall  upon  them,  according  to  the  optical 
laws  that  govern  this  phenomenon.  The  higher  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon,  the  less  distance  the  reflected  rays  would  have  to  pass  through 
the  atmosphere,  and,  of  course,  the  less  would  be  the  effect  produced 
by  them ;  while  at  and  near  the  time  of  setting,  the  rays  striking  hori- 
zontally on  the  water,  the  direction  of  the  reflected  rays  must  of  course 
be  so  also,  and  therefore  pass  over  or  through  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  atmosphere  previous  to  their  final  dispersion.  It  follows 
that  objects  on  the  earth^s  surface,  if  near  the  reflecting  body,  require 
but  little  elevation  to  impress  their  irregularities  on  the  reflecting  light ; 
and  hence  any  considerable  eminences  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  would  produce  the  effect  of  lessening  or  totally  intercepting 
these  rays  at  the  moment  the  sun  was  in  a  position  nearly  or  quite  hor- 
izontaL  The  reflecting  power  of  a  surface  of  earth,  though  far  from  in- 
considerable, is  much  less  than  that  of  water,  and  may  in  part  account 
not  only  for  the  breaks  in  the  line  of  radiance  which  exist  m  the  West, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  autumnal  sunsets  of  the  South  are  inferior  in 
brilliance  to  those  of  the  North.  The  atmosphere  of  the  North  is  open 
to  the  influence  of  reflected  light  from  the  lakes,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  most  of  the  resplendent  richness  of  our  autumnal  sunsets  may  be 
traced  to  this  source.  The  successive  flashes  of  golden  and  scarlet 
light,  that  seem  to  rise,  and  blend,  and  deepen  in  the  west  as  the  sun 
approaches  the  horizon  and  sinks  below  it,  can  in  no  other  way  be  so 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  as  by  the  supposition  that  each  lake,  one 
after  the  other,  lends  its  reflected  light  to  the  visible  portion  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  thus,  as  one  fades,  another  flings  its  mass  of  radiance 
across  the  heavens,  and,  acting  on  a  medium  prepared  for  its  reception, 
prolongs  the  splendid  phenomena." 

I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  this  description,  and 
may  add  that,  though  the  autumnal  sunsets  of  America  are  eyery- 
where  beautiful,  I  had  never  yet  seen  any  to  compare  with  those 
which  we  had  witnessed  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lakes.  Neither  in  the  East  Indian  nor  Mediterranean  Seaa, 
neither  in  the  Arabian  nor  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  sunsets  are 
often  Rowing  and  beautiful,  do  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  such 
exquisitely  golden  skies,  or  such  beautifully  pencilled  rays  stream- 
ing from  the  sun  after  it  had  sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  in  alter* 
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Msle  I'adii  of  jnnk  and  palest  blae,  as  here;  and  I  ihould  thiak  a 
BMNith  passed  in  this  western  region  abundantly  repaid  by  the  en« 
joyment  of  the  aatumnal  sunsets  alone. 

Among  the  useful  public  accommodations  which  we  obser?ed  in 
Bochester  were  public  baths,  both  of  mineral  springs  and  pure 
water,  which  it  is  agreeable  to  see  multiplying  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  as  conducive  to  heaUh^  cleanliness,  and  {Measurable 
recreation.  A  large  piece  of  ground  immediately  overlooking  the 
principal  Falls  of  the  Genesee,  and  called  the  Falls  Promenade,  is 
about  to  be  laid  out  as  a  public  walk  and  garden,  and  will  be  a 
fine  ornament  to  the  town.  A  large  piece  of  ground  on  the  east 
of  the  river  and  south  of  the  city,  seated  on  a  pleasing  eminence, 
has  also  been  recently  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  public  ceme- 
tery, to  supersede  all  the  smaller  ones ;  and  the  intention  is  to  plant 
it  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  lay  it  out  in  walks,  so  as  to  make  il 
as  agreeable  as  Laurel  Hill  at  Fhiladelphia,  or  Mount  Auburn  at 
Boston.  The  pubUc  convenience  of  hackney-coaches  exists  at 
Rochester,  though  there  are  none  at  Bufialo ;  aoc^o  rapidly  are 
communications  mcrea»ng  from  this  place  to  the  surrounding  cities, 
tiiat  though  in  1812,  when  the  first  mail  was  established,  it  only  . 
left  the  postoffice  twice  in  the  week,  there  are  now  no  less  than 
ten  different  mails  despatched  in  various  directions  every  day;  and 
the  postofEce  receipts,  which  ibr  the  first  quarter  were  only  three 
dollars  forty-two  cents,  are  now  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  same 
period  of  time.>jf 

Among  the  minor  peculiarities  of  Rochester,  we  remarked  Aat 
fliere  were  fewer  people  of  colour  seen  in  the  streets  than  in  any 
town  we  had  visited.  At  Buffalo  there  are  very  few  negroes  or 
molattoes;  but  the  great  numbers  of  dark-complexioned  Indiana 
of  the  Seneca  tribe  constantly  seen  in  the  streets  supply  the  place 
of  the  Africans,  in  giving  a  mixed  appearance  to  the  populaticm. 
But  in  Rodiester  we  did  not  see  a  single  Indian,  and  certain^  not 
half  a  dozen  Africans,  during  all  our  stay  there ;  and  the  liable 
was  the  first  hotel  at  which  we  had  ever  sto|qped  since  our  landing 
in  America  in  which  there  were  no  coloured  servants,  male  or  fe- 
male. There  are  thought  to  be  some  three  hundred  persons  of 
colour  in  the  whole  town ;  but  in  a  population  of  twenty  thousand 
persons  these  become  so  scattered  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible  in 
tiie  crowd. 

During  our  stay  at  Buffiklo  and  at  Rochester,  it  was  the  period 
of  the  year  in  which  the  state  law  requires  the  calling  out  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  militia,  so  that  there  ^ere  every  day  parades,  march- 
es, and  evolutions  of  that  body.  To  an  English  eye,  accustomed 
to  the  perfect  discipline  of  the  regular  troops  of  the  lin^  whose 
daily  exercise  gives  to  all  their  movements  mcix  admiraUe  preci- 
sion, these  reviews  of  the  American  militia  furnished  a  very  infe* 
nor  military  spectacle,  and  would,  most  probably,  have  been  view* 
ed  with  contempt  by  some  of  our  martinets  at  home. 
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But  their  iftperfections  at  drill  were  all  counterbalanoed  m  my 
mind  by  the  conaderation  that  in  this  country,  where  every  coun- 
ty and  town  furnishes  its  quota  to  the  national  militia,  there  is  no 
large  standing  army  used  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  peo- 
ple, and  maintained  by  the  labours  of  those  they  are  called  on  to 
guard.  In  the  day  of  need,  however,  these  voluntarily  organized 
troops  have  generally  done  th^ir  duty  b  the  face  of  more  veteran 
soldiers,  and  have  been  found  able  to  repel  invaders  from  their 
shores.  But  even  b  pomt  of  discipline  and  appearance,  inferior 
as  undoubtedly  they  are  to  the  royal  troops  which  are  occasionally 
reviewed  at  Hyde  Park  or  Wimbledon,  they  were  quite  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  numerous  volunteer  regiments  of  England, 
which  were  imbodied  throughout  the  kingdom  at  the  penod  of 
Bonaparte's  threatened  mvasion  of  Britain ;  and  in  any  encounter 
with  the  enemy  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  done  their  duty 
equally  well,  as  animal  courage  is  as  much  an  American  as  it  is  a 
British  quality.  In  this  they  are  as  nearly  equal  as  children  of  the 
same  fathers  might  be  expected  to  be. 

Among  the  destroying  causes  which  are  already  in  operation  at 
Rochester,  and  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New« 
Tork,  are  two  that  deserve  mention.  One  is  the  Canada  thistle, 
which  passed  over  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  is  now  gradually  extending  itself  southward  with 
the  regularity  of  an  appointed  march.  Its  seeds  are  blown  from 
the  plants  to  the  soil  around  and  in  advance  of  them,  and  they 
now  spread  over  all  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  producing  great- 
er injury  to  the  soil  and  cultivation  than  any  cause  that  has  been 
remembered  for  some  time ;  and  the  farmers  allege  that  all  their 
efforts  to  root  them  up  and  prevent  their  spread  have  hitherto 
proved  ineffectual. 

The  other  agent  of  destruction  is  an  insect,  called  here  the  borer, 
a  small  worm,  of  which  a  large  colony  first  made  themselves  known 
in-  the  eastern  part  of  this  state  about  ten  years  ago,  by  boring 
holes  into  the  bark  and  through  the  wood  of  the  locust-tree,  leav- 
ing on  the  outside  small  heaps  of  the  dust,  to  which  they  reduce 
the  bark  and  wood  by  their  perforations.  Their  progress  westward 
has  been  so  gradual  and  steady  that  there  has  been  no  one  year  in 
which  they  have  not  gone  farther  West  than  in  the  preoedinff* 
They  attacked  the  locust-trees  only ;  but  these  they  so  effectualqr 
destroyed,  that  it  is  believed  by  many  here  that  in  iifty  years  hence 
ikete  will  not  be  a  single  locust-tree  left.  So  gradual  are  the  dep- 
redations of  these  creatures,  that  the  trees  in  me  east  part  of  Ro» 
Chester  were  attacked  two  years  before  those  in  the  west;  and  in 
every  instance,  where  streets  running  north  and  south  are  lined 
with  locust-trees,  those  on  the  east  side  of  thfe  street  have  been  first 
j^erforated,  before  the  sUghtest  injury  was  visible  in  those  on  tltt 
west 
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Among  &e  nov^es  of  ammated  nature  'which  we  saw  here 

we  two  remarkable  soophytes,  one  of  which  was  like  a  leaf  roll- 
ed up  and  filled  with  fhiid,  all  the  anatomy  of  the  leaf  being  beau- 
tifully  developed,  and  the  creature  thus  formed  appearing  to  be  a 
worm  of  about  two  inches  in  len^  and  one  inch  m  cireumference^ 
with  nothbg  but  the  outer  coating,  formed  apparently  of  a  veee- 
table  leaf,  and  an  inner  mass  of  moving  and  animated  matter,  but 
without  organs  of  respiration  or  sight,  and,  indeed,  without  even  a 
visible  aperture  at  either  eactremity.  It  had  a  power  j^  slow  loco- 
motion, but  seemed  more  nearly  allied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
appearance,  though  evidently  belonging  to  the  animal  Idngdom  by 
its  functions.  The  other  was  a  large  insect,  which  was  composed 
of  a  long  body  and  six  long  legs,  each  about  two  inches  long,  and 
not  thicker  than  a  stalk  of  ordmary  grass.  Being  all  of  a  bright 
green,  it  looked  like  the  stems  of  some  plant  or  leaf;  but,  on  ex* 
amining  it,  a  perfect  and  uniform  disposition  of  the  parts  could  be 
seen ;  and  it  had  powers  of  locomotion  which  it  used,  though  there 
was  no  appearance  of  intestinal  organization,  or  of  respiratory  or 
visual  organs,  as  far  as  we  could  discover.  They  were  both  as 
new  to  persons  here  as  to  myself,  and  were  the  only  ones  seen. 

Among  the  curionties  of  animated  nature,  however,  the  most  re- 
markable thing  that  I  remember,  connected  with  the  natural  history 
of  America,  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Latrobe  of  the  insect  of 
tiie  Cicada  tribe,  called  the  Tettigania  sej^endkenty  iiom  the  fact 
of  its  appearing  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  ereiy  seventeenth 
year,  and  being  wholly  unknown  m  the  countiy  except  at  that  pe- 
riod. It  was  first  observed  to  appear  in  May,  1749;  seventeen 
years  afterward  it  reappeared,  in  May,  1766 ;  agam  in  May,  1783 ; 
aeain  in  May,  1800;  again  in  Miiy>  1817;  and,  lastly,  in  May, 
iSM.  It  lives  but  a  few  days;  but,  during  that  short  period,  its 
numbers  are  so  great  as  to  cover  all  the  trees,  and  fill  the  air  with 
a  low  distinct  hum,  which  is  compared  to  *^  the  simmering  of  an 
enormous  caldron*''*  A  remarkable  part  of  their  history  is,  that 
*'  during  the  whole  period  at  their  existence,  the  closest  attention 
does  not  detect  their  eating  anything,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  slight  injury  recdved  1^  the  trees  consequent  on  the  females 
laying  their  eggs  upon  the  twigs  and  leaves,  they  are  perfectly  in- 
noxious.'' 

This  laying  of  flicir  eggs  begins  to  take  place  within  a  few  days 
after  their  first  appearance;  and,  when  that  is  done,  the  obiect  of 
their  esdstence  seems  to  be  terminated ;  the  male  and  female  both 
become  weak,  lose  their  power  of  utterance,  become  blind,  fall  to 
the  ground  by  myriads,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  they  all  perish. 
The  ^gs  soon  after  produce  ^be ;  these  find  their  way  down  to 
the  mould,  and  there,  perforatinj;  a  path  to  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
tiiey  entirely  disappear  for  a  period  of  seventeen.years.  In  digging 
weUs  and  foundations  many  of  them  have  been  found  ten  or  twelve 
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feet  under  the  ground ;  but  when  the  month  of  May,  in  Ibejaevesi- 
teenth  year  after  their  last  appearance,  returns,  though  in  th6  inter- 
val streets  should  have  been  laid  out,  houses  built,  and  pavements 
laid  upon  the  soil  which  covers  them,  up  they  come,  as  if  by  one 
common  impulse,  at  their  appointed  time,  '^piercing  thdr  vray 
through  the  matted  sod,  through  the  hard-trampled  clay  of  the 
pathways,  through  the  gravel  between  the  joints  of  the  stones  and 
*{)avements,  and  mto  the  very  cellars  of  the  houses,  Uke  their  pred- 
ecessors, to  J>e  a  marvel  in  the  land,  to  ang  their  blithe  son^  of 
love  and  enpyment  under  the  bright  sun  and  amid  the  vcraant 
landscape ;  like  them,  to  fulfil  the  brief  duties  of  their  spedes,  and 
dose  their  mysterious  existence  by  death." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  fac(s 
connected  with  the  natural  history,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geolo- 
gy of  the  State  of  New-York,  is  to  be  found  in  the  weekly  periodi- 
cal published  here,  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Genesee  Farmer,"  which 
may  be  called  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  North  America,  and  is 
one  of  the  best-arranged  and  best-conducted  publications  of  die 
land  that  I  have  ever  seen.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  two  daily 
newspapers,  the  Rochester  Democrat,  which  is  the  Whig  organ, 
and  the  Daily  Advertiser,  which  is  the  Democratic  organ,  each 
having  its  weeklv  and  semi-weekl}r  abridgment  for  country  circu- 
lation, and  each  being  conducted  with  all  me  characteristic  features 
of  blmd  partisanship ;  seeing  evervthing  good  in  the  measures  of 
one  set  of  men,  and  everything  bad  in  the  measures  of  another  set; 
and  not  allowing  the  existence  of  any  error  on  their  own  side,  nor 
any  truth  on  that  of  their  opponents. 

The  "  Genesee  Farmer,^  however,  avoidmg  all  poUtics,  and  con- 
fining itself  to  agriculture  and  the  varied  branches  of  Imowledge 
which  can  illustrate  or  advance  th«  improvement  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  earth,  is  a  work  whic^  will  be  read  a  century 
hence  with  as  much  interest  as  now,  and  wotid  be  as  acceptable  to 
the  student  of  nature  in  Paris  or  London  as  in  W^ington  or  New- 
York.  This  excellent  publication,  with  the  illustrative  report  on 
the  geology  of  the  state  recently  issued,  and  the  sketches  of  Ro- 
chester by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  Che  peculiar 
branches  of  mformation  on  which  they  treat,  and  are  ahke  honour- 
able to  the  parties  by  whom  they  were  written  and  compiled,  as 
useful  to  the  community,  and  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and 
well-directed  inquiries  of  the  state. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

JonrneT  from  Rocheiter  to  Canandaigna.— Stay  at— Canandalgua  an  Indian  Name.-— 
Munificent  Grant  for  the  Support  of  Educatioa  — Canandaigua  Academy.— Ontario 
Female  Seminary.— Military  Lands  awarded  to  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution.— Classic 
cal  Names  withui  this  Tract.— Singular  Names  of  Indian  Chiefs.— Northern  and 
Southern  Trihes.— Reserve  Lands  and  Annuities.- Remains  of  ancient  Indian  Forts. 
—Narrative  of  the  "  White  Woman,"  Wife  of  an  Indian  Chief,— Diseases  amonff  tha 
Aborigines.— Conduct  of  the  Whites  to  Indians.— Climate  of  Canandaigua.— Water- 
spout on  the  Lake.— Democratic  Convention.- Newspspers.— Stage-coaches.- £ng<n 
lish  and  East  Indian  Acquaintances.— Sensitiveness  of  Americans.— House  and 
Grounds  of  Mr.  Greig.— Tablet  to  Patrick  Colquhoun.— Removing  Houses  on  RoUm 
ers.— Transfer  of  the  Courthouse.- Removal  of  a  Methodist  Church  and  Steeple. 

On  the  morning  of  AVednesday,  the  fifth  of  Septemher,  we  left 
Bochester  for  Canandaigua  by  an.  extra-coach,  and,  passing  over 
the  same  road  as  we  had  traversed  in  comine  from  thence,  we  per^ 
formed  the  journey  in  about  five  hours,  the  distance  being  twenty.-i 
nine  miles.  The  heat  was  scorching  and  the  dust  excessive,  al<^ 
though  only  a  week  before  there  had  been  torrents  of  rain,  and,  oo 
the  preceding  Monday  night,  a  frost  so  sharp  as  to  blight  and  de* 
stroy  the  young  com  and  buckwheat  of  the  neighbourhood ;  so 
great  are  the  changes  even  in  this  the  mildest  and  most  equable  re-i 
gion  of  the  state. 

We  remained  three  days  at  Canandaigua ;  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  which,  hearing  that  I  was  ^oing  through  their  town 
on  my  way  from  Niagara  to  Utica,  havmg  urged  me  to  remain 
tiiere  this  period,  if  I  could  spare  no  more,  to  deliver  three  of  my 
lectures  on  the  countries  of  the  East ;  and  this  brought  me  into  the 
ameable  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  leadmg  individuals  of  the 
place.  Through  their  courtesy  and  attention,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  visiting  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Indian  forts,  which  still 
exist  here  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  and  several  points  of  extensive  and  beautiful  landscape  views. 
We  visited  also  the  academy  for  the  education  of  young  gentlemen, 
and  the  seminary  for  the  education  of  young  ladies;  and  enjoyed 
ourselves,  during  our  short  stay,  amid  the  cordial  and  pressing  hos- 
pitalities of  the  resident  families,  whose  chief  regret  appeared  to  be 
that  we  could  not  remain  longer  among  them. 

The  Indian  name,  Canandaigua,  signifies,  in  the  language  of  the 
Senecas,  by  whom  it  was  bestowed,  *'  the  chosen  place ;"  aqd  the 
first  settlers  have  very  ^visely  retained  it,  instead  of  giving  it  a  new 
appellation,  for  none  more  appropriate  than  the  one  it  bears  could 
possibly  be  adopted.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  its  dtu« 
ation ;  and  the  view  of  the  town,  the  lake,  the  forests,  and  the  sur-» 
rounding  country,  from  every  elevated  point  of  view  in  the  vicinity, 
is  really  exquisite,  so  that  Canandaigua  weU  deserves  the  reputatioa 
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it  enjoys  of  being  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  villages  m  the  United 
States,  and,  I  think  I  might  safely  add,  in  the  world. 

In  our  former  visit  to  this  place,  on  our  way  from  Saraton  to 
Niagara,  a  general  description  of  the  town  was  given,  as  well  as  a 
history  of  the  first  purchase  of  its  territory  from  the  Seneca  Indians, 
by  Phelps  and  Gorham,  from  Massachusetts. 

The  grandchildren  of  Mr.  Phelps,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Gorham,  are 
still  setded  here,  and  are  possessed  of  handsome  landed  estates  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
their  acouaintance,  and  felt  from  that  circumstance  an  additions 
interest  m  all  the  details  of  the  early  history  of  the  place.  The 
portraits  of  both  these  founders  are  preserved  in  the  Courthouse, 
where  they  are  suspended  on  each  side  of  the  portrait  of  Judge 
Howell,  which  occupies  the  centre;  and  their  namea  are  in  univer- 
sal veneration  and  respeqt. 

One  of  many  acts  that  will  endear  their  names  to  posterity  is 
that  of  their  having  made  the  munificent  ^rant  of  6000  acres  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  btuldin^  and  endowing  a  public  institution 
for  the  education  of  youdi.  It  is  from  this  grant  that  the  ^<  Acade- 
my of  Canandaigua"  has  arisen  to  its  present  condition  and  im- 
portance. This  building  stands  in  an  enclosed  space  of  ground 
near  the  main  street,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  ^xrhes- 
ter.  It  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  with  a  frontage  of  about 
150  feet,  and  three  stories  in  elevation.  It  contains  three  large 
schoolrooms,  two  recitation-rooms,  and  forty-two  rooms  for  stu- 
dents, besides  a  suite  of  private  apartments  for  the  principal  and 
his  familv.  There  are  six  professors,  in  addition  to  the  principal, 
employedf  in  the  tuition  of  the  pupils,  three  of  whom  have  obtained 
ttie  degree  of  A.M.,  and  one  of  A.B. 

The  pupils  range  from  seven  years  to  twenty-one  in  age,  none 
being  admitted  before  they  can  read  well,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
enter  at  once  on  thdr  course  of  English  studies*  The  other  depart- 
ments embrace  geography,  historvi  arithmetic,  mathematics,  cnym- 
istry,  mineralogy,  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States.  A  special  department  is 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  teaching,  this  academy  having  been 
appointed  by  the  state  to  be  one  of  the  Normal  Schoob  for  iurnish- 
ing  teachers  to  the  common  schools  of  the  country.  The  whole 
cost  to  a  pupil,  including  board  and  education,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments taught,  does  not  exceed  130  dollars,  or  30/.  sterlmg,  per 
annum ;  while  to  those  who  live  with  their  parents,  and  have  daily 
tuition  only,  the  cost  does  not  exceed  20  dollars,  or  6/.  a  year.  The 
number  of  pupils  at  present  is  about  150,  and  everything  about  the 
establishment,  which  I  was  permitted  to  inspect  with  the  greatest 
fineedom,  appeared  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

There  is  also  in  Canandaigua  an  excellent  institution  for  educa- 
tion, called  ^  The  Ontario  Female  Seminaiy."    This  establishment 
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ivas  commenced  by  private  means,  ^vitihout  the  aid  of  any  grant 
such  as  that  made  for  the  male  academy;  but  it  receives  eveiy 
year  a  certain  sum  from  the  state,  the  amount  of  which  deiiends  on 
the  number  of  its  pupils  studving  the  higher  branches  ot  knowl- 
edge, such  as  mathematics,  the  classics,  and  mental  philosophy, 
and  on  the  number  of  the  establishments  of  education  in  the  state 
possesang  similar  claims.  The  building  is  handsome,  spacious, 
pleasantly  situated,  and  combines  all  the  advantages  of  a  public 
institution  and  a  private  residence.  The  management  is  ably  sus- 
tained by  the  two  principals,  who  are  highly  esteemed  for  their 
competency  and  amiable  characters,  and  they  are  assisted  by  nine 
teachers  in  the  several  departments  over  which  they  respectively 
preside,  the  whole  bdng  under  the  superintendence  of  a  body  of 
nine  trustees. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  at  this  seminary  resembles  that  of 
the  female  academy  at  Albany,  and  embraces  all  the  branches  of 
learning  usually  taught  at  our  best  public  schools.  The  present . 
number  of  the  pupils  is  180 ;  and  it  speaks  highly  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  establishment  that  these  are  from  all  parts  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  from  Maine  and  New-Hampshire  to  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan, and  from  Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey  to  Upper  Canada ; 
though,  of  course,  the  great  majority  are  from  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

While  looking  over  the  names  of  the  pupils — ^which,  being  prmt- 
ed  in  the  catalogue  and  prospectus  that  is  presented  to  visiters  and 
inspectors,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  public  property,  and  may,  there- 
fore, without  a  breach  of  confidence,  be  commented  on*«-I  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  number  of  what  are  usually  called 
'*  fine  names"  borne  by  the  young  ladies,  and  chiefly  by  those  from 
the  State  of  New-York ;  as  if  the  taste  that  suggested  the  Greek 
and  Roman  names  for  the  towns  had  infected  parents  with  the  de- 
sire to  give  equally  fine  names  to  their  children.  The  following 
are  examples,  taken  exactly  as  they  occur  in  the  list :  Cornelia, 
Magdalena,  Gloriana,  Adelaide,  Ascenath,  Lavmia,  Delia,  Amanda, 
Miranda,  Juliette,  Lucinda,  Lucretia,  Elvira,  Lydia,  Evelina,  Ade- 
line, Isabella,  Isaphene^  Pauline,  Adelia,  Angeline,  Emeline,  Geor- 
giana,  Augusta,  Philena,  Levantia,  Almira,  and  Pamelia. 

Notwit^anding  these  fine  names,  however,  which  were  not  of 
their  own  choice,  of  course,  and  for  the  taste  of.  which,  whether 
good  or  bad,  they  are  not  responsible,  there  appeared,  from  theix 
examinations  and  conversation,  to  be  a  fund  of  great  good  sense 
and  propriety  among  them,  with  a  thorough  conc^tion  of  the  true 
end  of  education,  considerable  proficiency  in  the  several  branches 
of  study  to  which  the}[  had  devoted  themselves,  and  great  modesty 
and  decorum  of  behaviour. 

I  could  not  learn  that  physical  education,  in  the  stated  daily 
practice  of  bodily  exercises  of  any  particular  kind,  was  at  all  more 
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attended  to  here  than  in  the  female  academy  of  Albany;  and  yet 
ttie  young  ladies,  on  the  whole,  looked  stronger  and  healthier, 
vhich  may  chiefly  be  attributed,  perhaps^  to  the  superiority  of  the 
air  of  the  country  to  that  of  the  town.  Attached  to  the  seminary 
is  a  small  but  well*selected  library,  a  museum,  in  which  mineralo* 
gical  specimens,  well-classified  and  arranged,  are  beginning  to  ae- 
cumulate ;  and  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  by  competent  pro- 
fessors, are  occasionally  given,  with  experiments,  for  which  they 
have  a  complete  apparatus.  The  highest  cost  of  the  tuition  in  ev- 
ery branch  is  143  dollars,  or  about  f&l,y  per  annum,  and  for  boanl 
in  &e  most  comfortable  style,  117  dollars,  or  about  23/.,  per  an- 
num, making  together  51/.  sterling  per  year. 

To  the  eastward  of  Canandaigua  and  Seneca  Lake  are  portions 
of  land,  which,  belonging  to  the  State  of  New-York,  were  set  aside 
by  act  of  Congress  to  be  appropriated  as  bounty-lands  to  the  sur- 
viving soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  hence  it  is  called  the 
Military  Tract  This  embraced  twenty-eight  townships,  each  town- 
ship containing  100  lots  of  600  acres  each,  exclusive  of  reserva- 
tions, the  whole  area  of  land  bein^  equal  to  1,680,000  acres.  It 
bcludes  several  of  the  beautiful  IsJces  of  the  state,  especially  the 
Seneca,  Otisco,  Owasco,  Skaneatales,  Onondaga,  and  Cayuga,  as 
well  as  streams  of  great  val\ie,  and  mineral  productions,  including 
salt,  gypsum,  lime,  marl,  and  iron  ore.  The  act  of  Congress  pass- 
ed in  1776  awarded  a  certain  bounty  of  the  public  lands  to  all 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  army ;  but  the  State 
of  New-York,  wishing  to  make  separate  provision  for  such  of  her 
own  citizens  as  served  in  this  war,  passed  an  act  in  1783,  award- 
ing a  fivefold  proportion  to  that  granted  by  the  General  Grovemment 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  apportioned  as  follows : 


Privates  and  non-commissioned 

officers 600 

An  Ensign 900 

Lieutenant 1200 

Captain 1800 


Major 9400 

Lieutenant-colonel  .    .    .  3700 

Colonel 3000 

Brigadier-general     .    •    .  5100 

Major-general,     ....  6600 


If  the  parties  to  whom  these  lands  had  been  assigned  had  gone 
to  settle  on  them,  or  procured  competent  and  trustworthy  persons 
to  clear  and  cultivate  them  at  once,  they  would  have  furnished  a 
handsome  competency  to  the  privates,  and  a  large  fortune  to  the 
superior  officers.  But  with  the  characteristic  imprudence  of  soldiers^ 
most  of  the  privates  sold  their  portions  to  speculators  for  insignifi- 
cant sums.  Their  patents,  as  soon  as  made  out,  were  sold  for  eijjht 
dollars !  and  even  so  late  as  1792  they  were  to  be  bought  for  thirty 
dollars !  In  1800  they  were  not  to  be  had  for  less  than  fi*om  three 
to  five  dollars  per  acre  before  they  were  cleared ;  and  now  that 
most  of  them  have  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  the  current  price  is 
£rom  twenty  to  thir^  dollars  per  acre. 

It  was  in  tlus  mihtary  tract  that  the  practice  was  first  introduced 
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ot  ipvwg  clasacal  names  to  the  townshipo  bto  which  it  was  dU 
vided;  and  in  explanation  of  the  great  extent  to  which  this  was 
carriedy  I  was  told  that  the  surveyor- general  of  that  day,  to  whom 
the  laying  out  and  naming  of  the  towns  in  the  military  tract  was 
intrusted,  happened  to  be  a  pedant  whom  nothing  would  satisfy' 
that  was  not  either  Greek  or  Roman.  When  the  names  of  thdr 
ancient  cities  were'exhausted,  \^e  took  those  of  ancient  generals  and 
warriors;  the  names  of  the  two  spots  at  which  his  court  was  alter- 
nately held  being  Sdpio  and  Manlius;  and  Brutus  and  Cassius^ 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  were  added  to  the  catalogue.  This  folly  is 
perceived  by  nearly  all  persons  now,  and  regretted  by  very  many, 
and  perhaps  no  measure  would  be  more  popular  than  one  for  the 
revision  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  towns  and  counties.  It  has 
already  been  proposed,  indeed,  to  restore  the  Indian  names  in  many 
instances^  and,  among  others,  to  call  the  State  of  New-York^  On* 
tario,"  and  the  City  of  New* York  ^  Manhattan,''  which  would 
be  a  great  improvement  As  a  contrast  to  this,  it  may  be  said, 
that  while  the  Indian  names  of  places  are  in  general  highly  char^ 
actenstic  and  beautifully  expressive,  those  of  persons,  though  some- 
times dignified  and  appropnate,  are  often  the  very  reverse ;  and  a 
striking. example  of  tins  may  be  given  in  a  selection  of  the  names 
of  those  who  were  parties  to  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Six  Nations,  signed  at  Canandaigua,  including  the  Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras,  of 
which  the  following  are  a  few : 

Dogs-round-the-Fire.  Handsome  Lake. 

The  Blast.  Fish-carrier. 

Swimming  Fish.  Stinking  Fish. 

Dancing  Feather.  Little  Billy, 

Falling  Mountain.  Two-Skies-of-a-length. 

Broken  Tomahawk.  Farmer's  Brother. 

Snake.  New  Arrow. 

Bandy  Legs.  Half-town. 

Big  Tree.  Broken  Twig. 

Thrown-in-the-Water.  Full  Moon. 

Corn-planter.  Twenty  Canoes. 

Big  Cross.  Tearing  Asunder. 

LonffTree.  '  Big  Sky. 

Loaded  Man.  Little  Beard. 

The  Wasp.  Green  Grasshopper. 

Wood-bug.  Woods-on-Fire. 

Big-bale-of-a-Kettle.  Heap  of  Dogs. 

Council-keeper.  Red  Jacket. 

It  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  area  still 
belonging  to  the  remnants  of  the  Six  Nations  now  lingering  in  the 
State  of  ^ew-York,  whom  the  General  Grovemment  are  abqpt  re« 
moving  to  the  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Far  West,  to 
place  before  him  an  official  statement  of  the  actual  amount  of  res* 
ervatioa  lands  aUotted  by  treaty  to  each  tribe,  as  well  as  of  the 
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annuities  in  money  still  paid  to  them  by  the  state^  both  taken  from 
the  public  records. 

Everything  connected  with  this  race  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
teresting, from  the  general  impressipn  of  their  nearly-approaching 
extinction,  when  there  will  be  no  longer  any  livng  memorials  ia 
the  transmission  of  traditionary  history  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, as  all  will  be  swept  away.  The  Northern  tribes  have  re- 
mamed  the  longest,  because  they  have  always  been  the  most  pow- 
erful ;  and  it  has  been  iustly  observed  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  that  the 
parallel  between  the  Indians  of  America  and  of  Asia  affords  this 
miportant  conclusion,  that  on  both  continents  the  hordes  dwelling 
in  higher  latitudes  have  overpowered  the  more  civilized  though 
feebler  inhabitants  of  the  countries  situate  towards  the  equator. 
As  the  Tartars  have  overrun  China,  so  the  Aztecs  have  subdued 
Mexico ;  as  the  Huns  and  Alains  desolated  Italy,  so  the  Chippe- 
was  destroyed  the  populous  settlements  on  both  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  The  surviving  race  in  these  terrible  conflicts  between  the 
different  nations  of  the  ancient  residents  of  North  America  is  evi* 
dently  that  of  Tartars,  from  the  similarity  of  features,  languages, 
and  customs. 

The  following  are  the  official  statements  of  the  reserved  lands 
and  annuities  still  appropriated  to  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations 
at  the  present  time. 


BB81RVATI0N  OF  LAUDS  TO  INDIANS. 


Acra. 

83,557  636 

46^309  365 

36,880  389 

30,469  697 

31,648  456 

640  000 


Buffalo  .  .  . 
Tonawanta  . 
Cattaraugus  . 
Alleghany  River 
Genesee  River 
Oil  Spring  .    • 


Oneida  Nation    .    .    .  5169  38 

Christian  party  of  same  1443  38 

Pagan  party  ....  333  48 

Onondagas     ....  3430  00 

Cayugas 3300  00 

Senecas 500  00 


Tuscarora  . 
Oneida  .  . 
Onondaga  . 
Stockbndge 
St.  Regis     . 

Total, 


ACML 

1,920 

314 

30,000 

1031 

7,000 

.  300 

13,000 

438 

10,000 

400 

371,333    4966 


ANNVrnVS  PAYABLX  TO  INDIANS. 


Posterity  of  Fish-carriet  50  00 
St.  Regis  Indians  .  .  8398  33 
Brothertown  Indians  .  3143  79 
Stockbndge  Indians     .      371  00 


Total 


17,137  16 


In  the  course  of  our  excur^ons  round  Canandaigua,  we  went  to 
visit  the  remains  of  two  very  ancient  Indian  forts  which  are  still 
to  be  traced  here,  the  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  about  a  mile  distant  in  each  direction.  We  were  accompa- 
nied m  Uiis  excursion  by  the  venerable  Judge  Attwater,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  here,  who  had  resided  in  Canandaigua  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  remembered  it  a  perfect  forest  where  the  principal 
houses  now  stand.  The  western  fort,  when  he  first  saw  it,  had  a 
parapet  or  breastwork  of  four  feet  high  all  round,  though  evidently 
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miRh  dimmished  from  its  origbal  height  by  time  and  decay.  At 
present  all  that  was  to  be  seen  was  the  outline  of  the  mounds,  with  , 
faint  traces  of  the  ditch  surrounding  it ;  but  the  whole  surface  was 
covered  with  an  orchard  of  rich  fruit-trees,  and  the  ground  between 
these  was  at  that  moment  under  the  plough,  so  that  in  a  very  few 
years  every  vestige  of  thi^  fort  will  be  gone. 

The  fort  on  the  east  of  the  town  has  not  such  distinct  elevations, 
but  it  has  a  more  perfect  ditch.;  and  this  is  entirely  covered  with 
trees  of  the  secondary  growth,  forming  a  deep  and  solemn  shade, 
that  harmonizes  well  with  the  solitude  and  abandonment  of  the 
place.  The  view  from  hence  is  extensive  and  beautiful,  and  with  a 
judicious  selection  of  the  larger  trees  to  be  left  standing,  it  would 
make  a  beautiful  spot  for  a  dwelling,  to  which  purpose  it  will,  no 
doubt,  ere  long  be  devoted.  Each  of  these  forts  contained  about 
thirty  acres  in  area,  and  from  both  had  been  taken  many  interest- 
ing relics  of  Indian  warfare,  in  tomahawks  and  other  weapons,  as 
well  as  articles  of  dress,  especially  the  more  ornamented  and  least 
perishable  parts,  with  pipes  variously  devised,  and  adorned  with 
silver  and  other  inlayings  of  metal*work. 

The  Senecas,  by  whom  these  forts  were  last  occupied — though 
many  suppose  them  not  to  have  been  built  by  them,  but  by  a  peo-* 
pie  anterior  to  their  day,  and  more  civilized^-were  among  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  Six  Nations,  and  often  made  excursions  to  the 
country  of  the  south  for  purposes  of  conquest  or  victory.  In  the 
narrative  of  Mary  Jameson,  the  '^  White  Woman,''  when  speaking 
of  her  last  husband,  Hioakatoo,  a  Seneca  chief,  who  died  m  1811 
on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  Biver,  aged  103  years,  she  says : 

^'In  the  year  1731  he  was  appointed  a  runner,  to  assist  in  collecting 
an  army  to  go  against  the  Cotawpas  (or  Gatawbas),  the  Cherokees,  and  • 
other  Southern  Indians.  A  laiige  army  was  collected,  and  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march,  they  met  their  enemies  in  what  was  then  called 
'  the  low,  dark,  and  bloody  lands,'  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  in 
what  is  now  called  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  Cotawpas  and  their 
associates  had  by  some  means  been  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  lay 
in  ambush  to  take  them  at  once,  when  they  should  come  within  their 
reach,  and  destroy  their  whole  army.  The  Northern  Indians,  with  their 
usual  sagacity,  discovered  the  situatioh  of  their  enemies,  rushed  upon 
the  ambuscade,  and  massacred  1200  on  the  spot.  The  battle  continued 
for  two  days  and  two  nights  with  the  utmost  severity,  in  which  the 
Northern  Indians  were  victorious,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  Cotawpas  that  they  at  that  time  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  The  victors, 
however,  suffered  an  immense  loss  in  killed,  but  gained  the  hunting- 
ground,  which  was  their  grand  object,  though  the  Cherokees  would  not 
give  it  up  in  a  treaty,  nor  consent  to  make  peace.  Bows  and  arrows 
were  at  that  time  in  general  use,  though  a  few  guns  were  also  employed.** 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Cherokees  are  in  the  act  of 
leaving  these  hunting-grounds,  which  they  would  not  cede,  to  go 
beyond  the  Misas^ppi ;  General  Scott,  and  a  force  of  the  United 
States  army,  being  at  this  moment  employed  in  their  removal  i  and 
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the  Senecas  themselves,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  also  on  ibe 
point  of  being  transferred  from  their  ancient  homes  to  new  terri- 
tories west  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  so  that  both  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished  are  now  in  a  progressive  course  of  extinction. 
The  destructive  wars  which  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  their 
ancestors  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the'great  diminution  of  their 
numbers  in  the  years  that  preceded  the  American  Revolution.  The 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  spirits  has  operated  with  still  more 
destroying  force  since  that  period ;  and  of  late  years,  disease,  in 
every  form  and  shape,  has  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  per^ 
ish.  In  a  letter  recently  published  by  Mr.  Catlin,  the  celebrated 
Indian  traveller,  are  the  following  painful  details  on  this  subject : 

"  Only  one  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  Up- 
per  Mississippi,  where  I  beheld  the  frightful  effects  of  the  smallpox 
among  the  Winnebagoes  and  Sioux.  Every  other  man  among  them 
was  destroyed  by  it ;  and  Owa-be-shau,  the  greatest  man  of  the  Sioux, 
with  half  of  his  band,  died  under  the  comers  of  fences,  in  little  group, 
to  which  kindred  ties  held  them  in  ghastly  death,  with  their  bodies 
swollen  and  covered  with  pustules,  their  eyes  blinded,  and  hideously 
howling  their  death-song  in  utter  despair ;  affectionately  clinging  to  each 
other's  necks  with  one  hand,  and  grasping  bottles  of  whiskey  in  the  other.** 

Among  many  other  statements  which  from  time  to  time  appear 
in  the  American  newspapers  corroborative  of  this  spread  of  dis- 
ease among  the  Indian  tribes,  the  following  is  taken  from  a  veiy 
recent  journal  on  the  subject : 

"  Pestilence  in  America. — A  mortal  plague,  said  to  be  the  same  as 
the  *  Black  Death,'  which  raged  so  fatally  in  England  and  in  Europe 
some  five  or  six  centuries  ago,  has  broken  out  in  the  western  and  south- 
western borders  of  the  United  States.  As  yet  it  has  been  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Indians.  It  attacks  the  head  and  loins  suddenly,  and 
with  dreadful  pain ;  and  in  about  two  hours  the  victim  is  a  corpse.  The 
body  then  swells  enormously,  and  turns  instantly  black.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  fearful  progress  and  havoc  of  death  on  the  prairies, 
from  the  fact  that  within  a  few  weeks  more  than  33,000  savages  died. 
Of  a  lodge  of  1600  Mandans  (a  noble  tribe),  only  35  remained  alive. 
10,600  Assineboins  have  died ;  and  deserted  'wigwams,  newly-made 
mounds,  or  putrifying  corpses,  attended  only  by  the  croaking  raven  and 
the  screaming  eagle,  mark  the  mournful  desolation  of  the  Indian  forests 
and  prairies.  The  Crows  and  Black-feet,  so  eloquently  described  ia 
Irving*s '  Astoria*  and  '  Rocky  Mountains,*  have  sufiered  dreadfully ;  and 
more  than  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  have  been  summoned,  man,  woman, 
and  papoose,  to  the  tribunal  of  Manitoulin,  the  Great  Spirit,  not  one  re- 
maining to  tell  that  they  were  once  a  nation  of  warriors !  The  disease 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  smallpox  among  the  traders,  and 
from  them  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Indians,  where  it  sooa 
appeared  in  the  aggravated  form  of  *  The  Black  Death.' " 

It  is  painful  to  witness  these  effects  of  the  contact  of  the  white 
race  with  the  Indians,  and  impossible  not  to  yield  assent  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Latrobe : 

*^  What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  contact  and  intercourae  of  the 
European  with  the  Indian,  we  all  know.    Where  he  found  them  poor. 
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he  left  them  poorer;  where  one  scene  of  violence  end  vengeance  had 
been  seen,  there  many  have  since  been  acted ;  where  he  found  one  evil 
{Mission,  he  planted  many;  where  one  fell  disease  had  thinned  their 
ranks,  he  brought  those  of  his  blood  and  land  to  reap  a  more  abundant 
harvest.  His  very  gifts  were  poison :  selfish  and  inconsiderate  in  his 
kindness,  he  was  very  bitter  in  his  revenge  and  anger :  he  excited  the 
passion  of  the  savage  for  his  own  purposes,  and  when  it  raged  against 
nim,  he  commenced  the  work  of  extermination. 

<*  No  one  who  reads  the  history  of  these  countries  since  their  first 
settlement  can  draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  white  maa 
secretly,  with  his  j^rasping  hand,  selfish  policy,  and  want  of  faith,  has 
been,  in  almost  every  case,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  cause  of  the  hor- 
lors  which  he  afVerward  rose  to  retaliate.  That  the  wrath  of  the  Indian, 
when  excited,  was  terrible,  his  anger  cruel,  and  his  blows  indiscriminate, 
falling  almost  always  on  the  comparatively  innocent ;  and  that  defence, 
and  perhaps  retaliation,  then  became  necessary  to  save  the  country  from 
the  repetition  of  those  fearful  scenes  of  murder  and  torture,  which  make 
the  early  history  of  the  seitlements  a  marvel  and  a  romance,  is  also  to 
be  allowed ;  but  the  setUement  of  the  whites  in  America  is,  wiih  but 
few  exceptions,  a  foul  bloi  upon  Christendom.'* 

The  climate  of  Canandaigua  is  much  praised  for  being  healthier 
and  milder  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  State  of  New- York. 
At  the  period  of  our  vi^t  it  ^as  extremely  hot,  the  thermometer 
ranging  at  about  85°  in  the  mor«th  of  September;  but,  though  the 
sun  was  so  scorching  that  all  classes  of  people,  even  the  men  ia 
the  ordmary  ranks  of  life,  sheltertd  themselves  from  its  power  by 
the  use  of  an  umbreUa,  the  fresh  ur  from  the  lake  made  the  at- 
mosphere agreeable  in  the  shade.  The  town  is  also  considered 
unusually  healthy,  and  certainly  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
bore  out  that  suppodtion,  which  corroborates  the  opinion  formed 
by  President  Dwight  and  Dr.  Ludlow  cn  the  medical  topography 
of  Western  New-York,  conveyed  by  them  in  the  followmg  extract : 

^  From  the  pulmonary  consumption,  so  frequent  elsewhere,  they  (the 
inhabitants  of  this  town)  are  in  a  great  meaiurt  exempted.  Dr.  W.,  of 
Canandaigua,  a  physician  in  extensive  practice,  iiformed  me  that,  during 
the  ten  years  of  his  residence  there,  only  three  persons  within  his  knowl- 
edge had  died  of  the  consumption  in  that  townshvp  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. He  also  observed  that  most  of  the  diseases  found  on  the  sea- 
coast  were  unknown  there,  and  that  he  believed  the  fever  and  ague  to 
be  not  improbably  the  cause  of  this  exemption.  As  I  passed  through 
Sheffield,  m  Massachusetts,  I  was  informed,  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  be  rationally  ouestioned,  that  the  consumption  is  also  very  rare  in 
that  town.  Shoula  there  be  no  error  in  this  account,  ii  will  deserve  in- 
quiry whether  the  infrequency  of  this  desease  in  the  Sovthem  States  is 
not  owing  more  tp  the  fever  and  ague  than  to  the  warmth  of  the  chmate ; 
or  perhaps,  in  better  words,  whether  the  tendencies  to  disease  in  the 
human  frame  do  not,  in  particular  tracts,  flow  in  this  single  channel? 
Should  the  result  of  this  mquiry  be  an  affirmative  answer,  Canandaigua 
may  hereafter  become  a  more  convenient  retreat  for  persons  subject  to 
pulmonic  affections  than  the  Southern  States.** 

Among  the  meteorological  phenomena  occasionally  seen  here, 
"Was  one  that  occurred  on  the  Canandaigua  Lake  only  a  few  days 
before  our  arrival,  and  which  may  be  best  described  in  the  Ian* 
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^age  of  one  of  the  many  persons  who  saw  it,  and  who  describes 
It  in  the  following  comoiunication.    He  says : 

^  On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  August,  1836,  at  4  o'clock  P.M.,  a  sadden 
squall  from  the  northwest  swept  across  the  surface  of  the  lake,  which 
till  then  had  been  calm  and  unruffled.  While  watching  the  altered  ap- 
pearance of  the  lake,  one  portion  of  its  surface  was  tossed  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  into  a  white  spray,  which  kept  moving  along  in  a  southeast 
direction.  As  it  approached  the  eastern  shore,  a  thin  white  column  of 
vapour  rose  in  the  air,  waving  to  and  fro  like  a  huge  serpent  in  a  per- 
pendicular position.  Directly  above  this  column,  though  apparently  un- 
eonnected  with  it,  was  a  much  larger  column  of  spray,  performing  rapid 
evolutions  in  the  air,  increasing  in  dimensions  as  it  rose  into  the  clouds 
to  the  height  of  between  200  and  300  feet,  and  thus  presentins  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  volume  of  smoke  which  issues  from  the  funnel  of 
a  steam-vessel  in  motion.  This  appearance  was  maintained,  without 
much  change,  for  the  space  of  between  ten  and  twelve  minutes,  during 
which  the  white  spray  on  the  surface  of  the  Jake  (forming  the  base  from 
which  the  column  of  vapour  arose)  gradually  contracted  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  at  last  disappeared  altogether.  A  few  seconds  after  this  the 
two  columns  gradually  disappear*^  merging  themselves  into  the  heavy 
clouds  which  obscured  the  sky.'* 

During  our  stay  at  Canandaigua  there  was  a  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  the  young  men  of  the  state,  who  met  here  on  the  6th 
of  September,  to  organize  measures  and  pass  resolutions  in  favour 
of  the  present  admmistration,  and  to  .support,  by  all  the  means 
within  tneir  power,  the  electiai  of  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
State  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  Democratic  governor,  and  mem- 
bers to  the  general  Congress  at  the  ensuing  elections.  The  meet- 
ing was  largely  attenoed^  as  delegates  chosen  by  the  several 
towns  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  of  which  this  is  the  county  town, 
came  in  from  their  respective  residences,  each  bringing  a  large 
number  of  his  fellow-townsmen  with  him  as  companions.  They 
began  to  arrive  as  early  as  ten  o'clock,  in  gigs,  phaetons,  cars, 
carts,  and  wagons ;  dl  those  in  the  uncovered  carriages  spreading 
their  umbrellas,  as  the  heat  was  intense,  but  none  walking  that  we 
could  discover.  They  all  dined  at  the  hotel  at  one  o'clock,  and  at 
two  they  repaired  to  the  courthouse  for  business. 

I  was  invited  to  attend  their  proceedings  and  take  a  seat  among 
the  leaders,  but  I  preferred  gomg  as  an  ordinary  spectator,  and  re- 
mained, therefore,  in  the  rear,  with  the  body  of  the  meeting. 
Everything  was  done  with  the  greatest  order  and  propriety ;  but, 
to  an  English  taste,  there  was  a  coldness,  formality,  and  want  of 
life  and  enthusiasm  about  it  which  made  it  very  tame.  This  arose 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  from  the  meeting  being  composed  wholly  of  men 
of  the  same  party,  so  that  no  opposition  was  either  feared  or  ex- 
pected, and  everybody  knew  beforehand  how  the  matter  would 
end ;  but  it  was  partly  from  the  habitual  manner  of  the  people  of 
tfie  country  to  transact  all  their  public  business  m  this  cold  and,  to 
us  it  would  seem,  lifeless  manner. 
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Tbougb  k  had  been  pretioiuly  arranged  who  should  be  the 
chairman  of  the  ConTention,  the  form  was  gone  through  of  propo- 
sing, seconding,  i|nd  voting  the  individual  into  the  chair.  A  sec* 
retary  was  then  nommated,  by  whom  the  names  of  the  delegates 
sent  by  the  different  towns  were  read  over ;  and  these;  answering 
to  their  names,  rose  and  went  within  the  bar,  the  meeting  being 
held  in  the  courthouse,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  town  hall  The 
chairman  then  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting  by  a  short  speech ; 
but  there  was  no  cheering  when  he  rose,  no  clapping  of  hands  to 
welcome  his  appointment,  no  sign  whatever,  in  short,  of  approba- 
tion  or  the  reverse. 

He  proceeded  to  assert  that  the  Federal  party  or  Whigs,  having 
been  dated  with  their  recent  successes  in  the  elections,  a^  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  to  accomplish  their  object,  were  now  resolved  to 
make  a  last  desperate  stru^le  to  wrest  the  power  from  the  hands 
of  the  present  administration,  and  seize  the  reins  of  government ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  extent  of  the  present  meeting,  and  knew  the 
high  and  firm  resolves  by  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to 
support  the  only  true  liberty  known  in  the  world,  the  republicanism 
or  democracy  of  the  United  States,  he  felt  assured  that,  come  what 
would,  the  county  of  Ontario  would  do  its  duty.  Neither  here^ 
however,  nor  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  nor,  indeed,  at  any  period  of 
the  proceedings,  was  there  the  slightest  manifestation  of  sympathy 
by  any  expression  whatever;  while  in  England, at  such  a  meeting 
and  on  such  an  occasion,  even  if  it  had  t^n  composed,  like  this, 
of  the  people  of  one  par^  only,  there  would  have  been  clapping  of 
hands,  loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear,"  or  cheering  and  expressions  of 
approbation  at  the  sentiments,  the  speaker,  or  the  cause. 

The  next  step  was  to  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  to 
consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  town,  to  retire  and  prepare  reso- 
lutions; this  was  seconded,  and  put  to  the  vote  by  the  chairman, 
those  who  approved  of  the  resolution  being  requested  to  say  ^^  Ay," 
and  the  contrary  **  No,"  as  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  but 
not  by  holding  up  their  hands,  as  in  English  public  meetings.  The 
retirement  of  the  committee  to  prepare  the  resolutions  was,  how- 
ever, a  mere  formality,  as  the  resolutions  had  been  already  prepared 
and  agreed  to  by  a  previous  meeting  of  the  delegates,  and  there- 
fore, in  a  very  few  mmutes,  the  committee  reappeared  from  their  re- 
tirement, with  their  resolutions  all  '^  ready  cut  and  dried,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  word. 

At  this  period  of  the  proceedings,  learning  from  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  meeting  that  it  was  not  likely  there  would  be  any  speeches 
of  interest  or  importance,  and  that  the  resolutions  would  most 
probably  be  put  all  together  and  passed  as  one,  without  opposi- 
tion or  remark,  I  withdrew^,  having  been  present  for  nearly  two 
hours,  without  anything  of  mterest  to  reward  the  stay. 

There  are  two  weekly  newspapers  in  Canandaigua^  one  main- 
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tebiDg  tbeprbdples  of  the  Whigs,  and  ooecif  the  Dem  hot 

they  have  markal  or  distingnishiBg  features  to  require  obsenra- 
tion.  The  qaesticm  of  the  election  of  the  new  goyernor  of  the  state 
excited  moie  than  usual  interest  here,  because  the  person  Kkety  to 
he  put  in  nomination  as  the  Whig  candidate,  Mr.  Grameer,  resides 
in  Canandaigua,  and  is  very  popular  with  his  party ;  but  for  the 
same  reason,  the  Democrats  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
Us  return. 

Ab  we  had  apartments  in  the  principal  hotel  of  Canandaigua,  at 
which  all  the  stage-coaches  going  on  this  road  stop  on  their  way  to 
and  fro  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  our  attention  was  particularly 
drawn  to  the  great  number  of  carriages  passing  and  repassing  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  The  public  stages  were  the  most  numer- 
ous, and  amounted  to  at  least  twenty  coming  and  going  in  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  each  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  each  can^g  nine 
passengers ;  the  rest  were  what  are  called  '^  extras,"  that  is,  stage- 
coaches of  exactly  the  same  size  and  description  as  the  others,  and 
drawn  also  by  four  horses,  but  taken  by  a  party,  as  a  post-ch^^ 
would  be  in  England,  and  at  the  entire  command  of  the  occupiecs 
as  to  time  of  setting  out,  rate  of  travelling,  and  so  on.  No  persons, 
as  far  as  we  had  observed  or  could  hear  of,  ever  travelled  in  their 
own  carriages  with  post-horses,  nor  would  it  be  prudent  that  they 
should  do  so,  unless  they  had  stage-coaches  made  for  their'  own 
purpose ;  because,  from  the  rouehness  of  the  best  roads,  a  chariot, 
or  barouche,  such  as  is  used  by  families  in  the  towns,  would  be  sha- 
ken to  pieces  in  a  single  journey. 

The  horses  seemed  to  me  more  uniformly  good  than  in  England, 
though  there  are  none  so  fine  uid  beautiful  as  the  noble  carriage- 
horses  of  the  rich  in  London ;  but  they  are  certamly  above  the  av- 
erage of  those  used  in  the  public  conveyances  of  England,  bemg 
less  worked  and  better  fed,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  so  mum 
advantage,  from  the  inferi(v  condition  of  their  harness.  The  tails 
of  the  horses  are  never  cut ;  and,  remembering  the  beauty  of  the 
horses  of  Em)t,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  they  look^,  to  my  eye,  more 
graceful  and  natural  with  this  fine  appendage  of  beauty  than  when 
cropped,  as  at  home. 

Even  in  this  comparatively  remote  and  retired  spot  I  net  with 
some  old  acquaintances;  among  others,  Mr.  Weddell,  of  Hull,  for- 
merly an  owner  of  steam-vessels  there,  but  recently  settled  on  a  farm 
of  his  own,  within  nx  miles  of  the  village,  and  prospering  as  an 
a^culturist  He  had  heard  my  lectures  in  Hull  afome  seven  or 
e^ht  years  ago,  and  now  came  m  with  all  his  family  and  depend- 
ants to  hear  them  in  Canandaigua.  Another  and  more  intmiate 
acquaintance  was  Captain  Monteith,  of  the  17th  Lancers,  who  had 
served  under  Col.  Lincoln  Stanhope,  and  with  Col.  Perronett 
Thompson,  the  member  for  Hull,  in  Guzerat,  and  whom  I  had 
known  as  an  ardent  reformer— as  far  as  it  vras  safe  for  a  militaiy 
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man  to  be  so — in  Calcutta  during  the  period  when  the  peiBeeii- 
tions  against  the  freedom  of  the  press  ran  highest  Our  meeting 
was  very  a^eable  to  us  both,  as  it  enabled  us  to  enjoy  our  In- 
dian reminiscences  with  mutual  satisfaction.  He  was  now  settlel 
on  a  fine  estate,  with  his  family,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  at  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  Canandaigua,  and  expressed  himself 
delighted  with  the  country^  its  institutions,  climate,  and  society. 

In  talking  wit}i  native  Americans  on  the  subject  of  thdr  own 
country,  their  dwellings,  farms,  gardens,  &c.,  every  foreigner  must 
observe  their  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  any  remark,  which,  however 
well  meant^  should  have  the  effect  of  satisfying  them  that  you  saw 
anjr  imperfections  in  either.  In  such  cases,  it  is  almost  invariably 
their  practice  to  say,  *^  Ah,  but  you  do  not  make  sufficient  allow- 
ances  for  the  newness  of  the  country;  consider  that  we  were  but 
vesterda;^,  as  it  were,  in  a  wilderness,  and  that  the  very  forest-trees 
have  their  roots  still  in  the  middle  of  our  streets.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances," they  will  add,  '^  you  must  allow  that  it  is  very  well 
for  a  youn^  country.''  At  Canandaigua,  however,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity oi  seeuig  what  could  be  done,  even  in  a  wilderness  of 
yesterday,  by  persons  having  the  requisite  liberahty  to  expend  their 
means  in  improvements,  and  the  requi^te  taste  to  direct  their  la- 
bours. 

Mr.  Oreig,  a  Scotch  gentleman  by  birth,  came  here  about  forty 
years  ago  as  the  land-agent  of  Mr.  Patrick  Colquhoun,  the  cele- 
brated author. of  the  viotk  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  of 
Governor  Hornby,  of  England,  both  of  whom  were  owners  of  lands 
which  they  had  purchas^  in  this  region.  During  the  period  of 
lus  residence  here,  Mr.  Greig  acquired  a  very  handsome  property 
by  his  own  industry  and  talents;  and,  marrying  the  granddaughter 
of  the  celebrated  Oliver  Phelps,  the  first  purchaser  and  settler  of 
the  country,  he  improved  his  fortune  by  tnis  alliance.  Mr.  Greig, 
however,  having  a  liberality  somewhat  above  that  which  thinks  no 
money  well  laid  out  unless  it  is  to  bring  immediate  interest  and 
profit  in  return,  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  to  im- 
provement; and  having  also  ^ood  taste  in  architecture,  agricuU 
ture,  and  gardening,  he  has  built  a  princely  mansion,  furnished  it 
in  the  best  possible  style,  and  adorned  it  with  works  of  art  in . 
painting  and  statuary ;  laid  out  a  beautiful  garden,  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  and,  in  short,  surrounded  himself  with  more  of 
abundance,  fertility,  beauty,  and  refinement  combined  than  it  had 
yet  been  our  lot  to  see  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  finest  houses  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  Union. 

His  table  and  the  whole  domestic  management  of  his  household 
are  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  haa  ever  seen  in  America ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  were  not  in  the 
paternal  mansion  of  some  old  English  gentleman  of  opulence  and 
taste  near  the  metropolis,  as  every  luxury  and  every  convenience 
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were  united,  with  the  greatest  order  and  quiet  among  the  senrants, 
and  the  greatest  elegance  in  all  that  surrounded  us.  The  view 
from  the  cupola  of  his  roof  is  full  of  exquisite  beauty  in  the  extent 
and  loveliness  of  the  landscape,  as  is  all  the  rest;  and  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  Mr.  Greig  that  it  would  advance  the  domestic  arts 
and  social  refinement  a  century  at  least  in  America,  if  he  were  to 
invite  an  annual  convention  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  to  pass  a 
week  at  his  residence,  to  take  plans,  drawings,  and  models  of  all 
they  saw,  to  make  notes  in  detail  of  all  the  processes  of  domestic 
management  in  use,  and  then  to  dismiss  them  all  to  their  several 
homes,  with  an  injunction  to  communicate  what  they  saw  to  oth- 
ers, and,  as  far  as  possible,  carry  it  out  into  practice. 

The  truth  is  (and  this  is  a  proof  of  it),  that  whatever  money  and 
taste  can  accomplish  in  England,  money  and  taste  can  accomplish 
here ;  but,  so  long  as  the  mass  of  those  who  have  money  continue 
to  think  that  it  can  never  be  well  laid  out  unless  it  is  to  bring 
more  mone^  and  profit  in  its  train,  and  so  long  as  the  taste  to  per- 
ceive what  is  really  good  in  food,  furniture,  and  domestic  manage- 
ment does  not  exist,  the  improvement  will  be  slow ;  but  that  slow- 
ness is  not  attributable  to  the  fact  of  America  being  a  young  coun- 
try, so  much  as  to  the  unwillingness  to  lay  out  money  except  to 
produce  ^ain. 

A  tablet  has  been  affixed  to  the  portico  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  here  by  Mr.  Greig,  to  the  memory  of  his  former  friend  and 
patron,  the  late  Patrick  Colquhoun,  which  is  alike  honourable  to 
DOth ;  and  as  it  is  agreeable  to  place  on  record  the  instances  in 
which  distinguished  merit  obtains  a  wide-spread  reco^ition,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  inscription^  which 
will  be  found  among  the  papers  in  the  Appendix.* 

•See  Appendix  No.  V. 
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Mr.  Oreig  mentioned  to  us  a  curious  fact  respectiiig  the  easy  re* 
moval  of  houses  m  this  country,  of  vhichyindeed,  Cknandai^ua  had 
fumbhed  several  examples,  he  being  the  first  to  commence  it  He 
said  that  the  first  house  he  occupied  stood  just  in  front  of  his  present 
mansion ;  and.whei^  this  was  completed — which  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  was  accomplbhed  in  two  seasons,  and  every  portion  of  the 
vrork,  beautiful  as  it  was,  executed  by  mechanics  of  the  village — 
his  family  moved  from  the  old  house  mto  the  new  one,  which  was 
just  in  its  rear.  Instead,  however,  of  pulling  down  the  old  hoiifte 
and  removing  the  materials,  which  would  have  been  the  process 
observed  in  England,  the  whole  house  was  lifted  up  from  its  found- 
ations, and  rollers  bemg  placed  under  the  whole,  it  was  removed 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  appropriated  as  a  parsonage-house 
to  a  new  clergyman  that  had  just  arrived  in  the  village,  for  whom 
a  dwelling  viras  wanted,  and  m  whose  occupancy  it  now  remains. 

Another  instance  was  the  removal  of  a  large  courthouse,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  place.  The  on* 
^nal  position  which  it  occupied  was  not  deemed  favourable,  and 
it  was  accordingly  lifted  up,  placed  on  rollers,  and  removed  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  and  ultimately  set  down  side  by 
side  with  the  postoifice  and  townhouse,  to  form  one  side  of  a  putK 
lie  square  just  opposite  the  principal  hotel,  where  it  still  remains. 
Still  another  instance  was  added,  in  the  removal  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  with  its  lofly  spire,  one  of  the  largest  places  of  worship  in 
Canandaigua.  This  was  brought  from  its  original  position  mto  the 
middle  of  the  principal  street,  and  then  gradually  drawn  by  a  lon^ 
train  of  horses  and  oxen  up  the  hill  and  along  the  street,  until  it 
arrived  opposite  its  newly-chosen  locality,  where  it  was  more  ad* 
vantageously  placed,  and  as  firmly  fixed  as  ever,  and  where  it  still 
remains. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

Joamev  from  Canaiidaigiia  to  AQbnni.— Firat  Sight  of  an  American  country  Funeral.-- 
Visit  to  the  Stats  Fhton.— Condition  of  the  EatabliBhment— Act  of  the  Legialatare 
rectricting  priMO  Laboar.^-Statietica  of  Crime,  Rducation,  and  intemperanoe.->. 
Moral  ana  religiooa  Reform.— Description  of  the  Edifice  and  its  Cella.— Discipline 
•nd  Treatment  of  the  Convicts.— Visit  to  the  Chapel  during  Divine  Service.— Defects 
of  the  Auburn  System  of  Prison  Discipline.— Opinions  of  Dr.  Lieber,  of  South  Care- 
lijiii..Objectiona  to  the  Pennsylvania  System  answered.— 0{)inions  of  British  Inspect- 
on  on  the  Auburn  System.— Superiority  of  the  Philadelphia  Sy8tem.«oDescriptioii 
of  the  Town  of  Anbom. 

We  left  Canandaigua  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  eighth  of 
September,  for  Auburn,  and,  following  the  usual  st^e-route  by 
which  we  had  before  travdled  on  our  way  hither,  we  passed 
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throogh  the  same  places,  namely,  Genera,  Wateiloo^  Seneca  FaUs, 
and  Cayuga,  all  of  which  appeared  to  us  as  beautiful  as  when  we 
fiiirt  saw  them,  and  lost  nothing  by  a  second  inspection.  The  land- 
scape scenery,  indeed,  was  banning  to  assume  a  new  aq)ecl^fh>m 
the  first  appearance  of  the  autumnal  tints  of  decay  on  the  woods 
around;  and,  few  as  they  yet  were,  their  brightness  in  the  yellows 
and  scarlets  threw  a  ereat  charm  over  the  forest  masses. 

The  only  incident  uiat  occurred  on  the  way  was  the  meeting  a 
country  funeral,  which  was  conducted  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
Ameral  in  the  west  of  England  forty  years  ago.  A  plain  hearse, 
with  black  velvet  covering,  contained  the  corpse,  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  procession ;  and  following  after  this  were  not  less  than 
fifty  carriages,  cars,  and  gigs,  all  mled  with  re^ectably-dressed 
farmers  and  their  families,  mostly  in  black,  attendmg  their  depart^ 
ed  fiiend  to  his  last  home.  There  was  an  absence  of  ostentation 
and  parade,  and  a  simplicity,  decorum,  and  earnestness  of  sorrow 
instead,  which  made  it  at  once  natural  and  impressive ;  and,  as  such, 
greatly  more  venerable  than  the  cold  and  formal  pomp  of  funar- 
us  with  hired  mourners,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  family,  as 
sometimes  seen  in  London. 

We  reached  Auburn  about  five  o*clock,  having  left  Canandai^a 
at  half  past  nine,  and  were  thus  seven  hours  and  a  half  in  gomg 
thirty-nine  miles,  though  we  made  no  stoppages  to  take  refresh- 
ment on  the  road,  and  had  a  lai^e  extra  stage,  capable  of  holdii^ 
nine  persons,  occupied  by  four  only,  with  four  good  horses  aS 
the  way ;  the  roads,  even  at  their  very  best,  are  so  rough  and 
unfavourable  to  speed,  compared  with  those  of  England.  The 
town  of  Auburn  looked  more  beautiful  than  when  we  saw  it  before, 
and  struck  us  as  even  handsomer  than  Canandaigua  as  we  entered 
it;  and  we  found  agreeable  apartments  and  excellent  accommoda- 
tion at  one  of  the  best  houses  m  the  route,  the  American  Hotel. 

On  the  following  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
State-prison  at  Auburn,  having  been  provided  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  superintendent,  who  aflforded  me  every  facility, 
and  furnished  all  the  information  I  desired.  This  prison,  which  is 
on  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  town,  was  built  in  1816.  It 
is  a  hollow  square,  enclosed  by  a  strong  stone  wall  of  2000  feet  in 
extent,  or  five  hundred  feet  on  each  side.  The  edifice  within  tUs 
wall  has  a  firont  of  300  feet,  facing  nearly  to  the  east,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  keeper^s  residence ;  ^fid  two  wings  of  240  feet 
each  extend  behind  this  dwelling  to  the  westward.  It  is  in  these 
two  wings  that  the  cells  for  the  prisoners  are  contained,  and  be- 
tween them  is  a  grassplat,  with  gravel  walks.  Beyond  or  behind 
these,  to  the  westward,  is  an  open  space  called  the  yard,  surround- 
ed with  the  workshops  in  which  the  men  are  employed,  and  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  reservoirs  of  water.  The  shops,  which  are  buUt 
against  the  surroundmg  wall,  extend  to  nearly  1000  feet  in  length; 
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tliey  are  bQiIt  of  brick,  and  are  fire-proof,  and  (bey  are  all  weU  ligbted 
fh>m  their  skylights  and  the  courtyard.  The  walls  within  which 
these  shops  are  enclosed  are  thirty-five  feet  high  and  four  feet 
thick,  and  the  other  walls  of  the  prison  are  about  twenty  feet 
high  and  three  feet  thick.  The  whole  was  erected  by  the  labour 
of  convict  prisoners,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  labouring, 
the  money  actually  expended,  in  materials  and  superintendence,  ex- 
ceeded 300,000  dollars. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  state-prison  m  its  object  is, 
that  the  convicts  shaU  be  made,  by  labour,  to  defi-ay  all  the  expen- 
ses of  the  establishment,  and,  impossible,  yield  a  profit  to  tiie  state, 
maldng  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  the  subordinate  considera- 
tion. It  is  this,  more  than  any  other  feature,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  is  the  first  object  pursued,  and  the  produce  of  the  prison- 
er's labour  is  the  subordinate  end.  They  diiflfer  also  materially  in 
their  discipline ;  the  prisoners  at  Auburn  being;  separated  only  at 
night,  and  brought  together  to  work  and  take  their  meals  in  com- 
pany, but  not  permitted  to  speak  to  each  other  on  any  account 
whatever,  and  hence  this  system  is  called  ^^  the  Silent  System ;" 
while  at  Philadelphia  each  prisoner  is  confined  in  a  separate  cell 
firom  the  time  of  his  entry  to  that  of  his  discharge,  and  never  sees, 
or  is  ever  seen  by,  any  of  his  fellow-prisoners  during  all  that  peri- 
od ;  and  hence  tins  is  called  **  the  Solitary  System.'' 

As  profit  to  the  state  is  the  main  object  of  the  Auburn  establish- 
ooent,  great  pains  are  taken,  by  the  classification  of  the  prisoners 
who  are^cquainted  with  trades  and  the  teaching  of  those  who  are 
not,  to  make  the  workshops  produce  as  much  as  possible ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  convicts  are  made  to  labour  about  thirteen  hours 
per  day.  The  whole  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison  is  about 
900,  and  their  total  earnings  were  59,747  dollars  fiK)m  labour  per- 
formed and  articles  manufactured  and  sold  during  the  last  year. 
The  ordinary  expenses  are  usually  such  as  to  leave  a  surplus  profit 
of  firom  2000  dollars  to  4000  dollars  per  annum  to  the  state ;  but 
in  the  past  year,  owing  to  various  improvements  made  in  the  pris- 
on itself,  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  receipts,  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  grant  of  25^000  dollars  became  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiency. The  following  statement  of  expenditure  and  receipts  for 
the  last  year,  1837,  wUfshow  the  details  of  each : 
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PfUOQ 

238  89 

Ofllcen  and  keqien 

13349  3S 

Guafd 

6,990  00 

Matnm 

940  00 

Chaplam     .... 

499  93 

Hcwpital      .... 

1,079  33 

Repaira  and  Improre- 

meott 

3,631  85 

Provisiona  .... 

31,684  06 

Caothing      .    •    .    • 

3,999  81 

Firewood    .... 

2,693  63 

OQ  and  candles    .    . 

993  75 

Charcoal     .... 

413  53 

Biooma 

32  08 

Horse,  itc 

196  68 

Stationery  .... 

131  74 

Postage 

Sheriffs 

64  65 

7,398  46 

Inspeetora  .... 

388  00 

Discharged  conTicts . 

391  00 

West  yard  .... 

6,307  73 

70,077  13 


SUteofNew.Yoik 
Cooper  shop    . 
Tool  shop   .    . 
Cotton  worksihop 
Tailor's  shop   . 
Clock  shop 
Machine  shop  . 
Comb  shop .    . 
Frame  shop 
Cabinet  shop   . 
Carpet  shop     . 
Shoe  shop 
Stone  shop  .    . 
Smith's  shop   . 
Prison     .    .    • 
Visiters  .    .    . 


36,000  OO 
3,950  75 
1,313  45 
3,173  SO 
8,980  44 
2,190  33 
4,769  06 
3,676  81 
3,776  43 
4,946  40 
3383  79 
4,426  70 
4,536  35 
479  3S 
998  63 
1,676  35 


71,469  65 
Add  balance  30th  Sept., 

1836 3,833  31 

74,303  86 
Deduct  expenditures     70,077  13 

Balance  30th  Sept.,       

1837 4,325  74 

Id  consequence  of  the  variety,  excellence^  and  cheapness  of  the 
articles  made  by  the  convicts,  (he  prison  vares  were  in  general 
preferred  to  those  made  bv  mechanics  out  of  doors;  and  this  class 
felt  themselves  aggrieved,  therefore,  by  the  interference  of  the 
prison  labour  with  their  usual  profits.  Accordingly,  petitions  and 
representations  were  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  which  in- 
duced it  to  pass  an  act  in  May,  1835,  providing  that  *^  no  median- 
ical  trade  shall  hereafter  be  taught  to  convicts  in  the  state-^prisons 
of  New.  York,  except  the  making  of  those  articles  of  which  the 
chief  supply  for  the  consumption  of  the  country  is  imported  from 
foreign  countries ;"  and  also  enactbg  that  '^  m  all  those  branches 
of  business  in  which  the  consumption  of  the  country  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied without  foreign  importation,  the  number  of  convicts  to  be 
employed  or  let  shall  be  limited  by  the  number  of  convicts  who 
had  learned  a  trade  before  coming  to  the  prison.^'  The  object  of 
this  law  was  to  protect  the  labour  of  the  honest  mechanic  outade 
the  prison  against  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  labour  of  the 
crimmal  within  its  walls.  But  the  effect  has  been  to  throw  a  great 
number  of  the  convicts  out  of  employment  altogether,  and  thus  to 
produce  the  double  evil  of  lessening  the  ability  of  the  directors  to 
maintain  the  establishment  by  the  profit  of  convict  labour,  and 
compelling  them  to  apply  for  grants  from  the  state,  and  also  to  re- 
lax the  discipline,  and  make  the  government  of  the  prison  more 
difficult,  by  turning  occupied  criminals  into  idle  ones. 
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^  Tliis  feature  of  flie  Auburn  system,  tbat  it  should  be  self-sup- 

I  portmg,  or  even  yield  a  surplus  profit  to  the  state,  may  for  the  pres- 

]  ent,  therefore,  be  considered  to  nave  ceased ;  aud  its  future  claims 

^  to  imitation  or  adoption  in  other  countries  will  depend  on  the  other 

I  feature,  that  of  its  combining  labour  in  company  with  solitary  CQn« 

t  finement  at  night,,  and  perfect  silence  dunng  both  these  periods. 

i  Before  entering  on  this  subject,  howerer,  it  may  be  well  to  present 

I  some  farther  statistical  details. 

Among  3000  convictions,  extendb^  over  20  years,  from  1817  to 
1836,  selected  for  analysis,  the  following  numbm  appear'to  be  the 
principal  classes  of  crimes :  larcenjr,  15^ ;  forgery,  303 ;  bura^Iary, 
26\  ;  makmg  or  passing  counterfeit  money,  253 ;  perjury,  95;  at* 
tempt  to  kill,  86;  attempt  at  rape,  67 ;  manslaughter,  54;  arson, 
42;  rape,  41;  swindling,  37;  bigamy,  34;  robbery,  29;  receiving 
stolen  goods,  16 ;  murder,  11 ;  felony,  8 ;  incest,  7;  sodomy,  8 ; 
poisoning,  3.  The  rest  were  misdemeanours  and  attempts  to  es- 
cape. Of  the  whole  number  of  3000,  the  females  were  only  101, 
the  negroes  270,  and  Indians  26.  Of  second  convictions  there 
were  142,  of  third  convictions  14,  and  of  fourth  convictions  1. 
Those  bom  in  the  State  of  New-York  amounted  to  1403,  those 
£rom  other  parts  of  the  United  States  were  1022,  and  those  from 
other  countries  were  575. 

Of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  commission  of  the  various  crimen 
for  which  the  prisoners  were  condemned,  ignorance  and  intemper- 
ance were,  as  usual,  the  most  productive,  and  this  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  returns  from  the  chaplain's  report  for  1838 : 

*'  1933  convicts  sentenced  to  this  prison  may  be  classed,  with  reference 
to  their  education,  former  habits,  &c.,  as  follows : 


Of  collegiate  education  .  .  3 
Of  academical  ditto  ...  13 
Could  read,  write,  and  cipher  351 
Could  read  and  write  only  .  311 
Could  read  only  ....  373 
Could  not  read  the  Bible    .    383 

1332 

Excessively  intempeimte  .  467 
Moderately  ditto  ....    477 

934 


Intemperate 334 

Temperate  drinkers  .    .    .    376 
Total  abstinents    ....      33 


Under  the  influence  of  liquor 
at  the  time  of  committing 
crimes 736 

Had  intemperate  parents  or 
&[uaniians 458 

Others  not  so  influenced    .      38 


1333 

Many  of  these^  however,  desperate  as  their  cases  were,  have 
been  reclaimed  by  the  influence  of  education  and  religious  instruc* 
tion,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  gone  out 
into  the  world  reformed,  fully  prepared  to  lead  a  sober  and  honest 
life. 

It  appears,  too,  by  a  table  framed  from  the  records  of  the  prison, 
and  imbodied  in  the  chaplain's  report,  that  out  of  1735  convicts 
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discharged  since  tbe  year  1824,  fbere  have  been  only  108  recon* 
victions,  a  small  fraction  more  than  one  out  of  17 ;  whereas  in 
some  of  the  older  prisons  they  have  been  as  frequent  as  one  to  four, 
one  to  three,  and  even  one  to  two ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
proof  that  can  be  offered  of  the  reformation  effected  by  the  disci- 
pline pursued. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
statements  on  this  subject  must  be  as  acceptable  to  the  philanthro- 
pist as  those  already  given,  considering  how  much  the  punishment 
of  imprisonment  is  aggravated  by  disease,  and  how  severely  the 
mental  pains  of  solitude  must  be  augmented  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  body. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  may  be  thus  described :  At  night 
every  convict  is  confined  m  a  separate  cell,  the  cells  being  arranged 
in  galleries  or  stories,  one  over  the  other,  of  which  there  are  nve 
ia  the  two  principal  wings,  with  a  balcony  or  platform  runn'mg  along 
in  front  of  each,  and  a  communication  from  one  balcony  to  another 
by  open  stairs.  The  cells,  of  which  I  was  permitted  to  make  the 
freest  inspection,  were  much  smaller  than  those  in  the  prisons  of 
Philadelphia,  being  not  more  than  seven  feet  bv  five,  and  in  this 
was  contained  the  hammock  of  the  prisoner,  and  such  few  clothes 
as  he  possessed  (the  prison  dress  being  a  striped  cotton  or  woollen 
uniform),  and  a  convenience  for  his  necessary  wants.  The  door 
was  low,  narrow,  and  formed  of  crossed  iron  bars,  with  sufficient 
opening  for  light  and  air,  but  still  gloomy  within.  From  these 
cells  they  are  all  summoned  by  ^signal  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  marched  in  single  rows  or  files,  under  their  appointed 
leaders,  to  their  workshops,  where  they  labour  till  breakfast,  but 
are  not  permitted  to  speak  to  each  other,  or  even  communicate  by 
signs,  for  the  prevention  of  which  a  keeper  is  placed  with  each 
^ang;  and  any  infringement  of  this  regulation  is  punished  by  the 
infliction  of  the  whip. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  them  to  take  their  meals  in  a 
large  hall  toi^ether,  all  standing,  and  with  the  same  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  silence ;  but  the  resources  of  the  prison  falling  short, 
and  additional  econ'omy  having  to  be  studied  in  all  things,  they 
have  abolished  this  plan  of  their  eating  together,  because  it  requi- 
red the  presence  of  about  twenty  female  attendants  to  serve  them, 
and  their  wages  were  an  item  worth  saving.  They  are  now, 
therefore,  marched  from  the  workshop  to  their  cells,  where  each 
prisoner  has  his  rations  served  to  him  with  less  labour  and  expense, 
and  the  female  attendants  are  discharged.  This  change  has  been 
very  recent,  as  I  was  shown  the  hall  and  tables  still  standing, 
though  now  no  longer  used.  An  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast  awl 
an  hour  for  dinner;  but,  with  .these  exceptions,  their  labour  is  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day  for  thirteen  hours,  and  a  most  vigilant 
guard  is  kept  over  them  during  all  the  time  so  as  to  prevent  thor 
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speakiBg^  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  their  communicating  with 
each  other  by  any  other  means;  but  all  the  yigilance  that  can  be 
used  is  inadequate  to  accomplish  this* 

There  are  no  longer  any  females  in  the  Auburn  prison.  There 
were  recently  about  30  only,  and  the  number  rarely  exceeded  50, 
even  when  tne  men  were  above  900.  But  it  having  beien  deter- 
mined to  build  a  separate  department  for  females,  attached  to  the 
State-prison  at  Singsiug,  which  is  under  the  same  system  of  man-* 
agement  as  this,  they  were  removed,  about  a  week  ago,  under  the 
chief  superintendent,  to  that  spot 

On  the  Sabbath  Divine  service  is  performed  in  the  chapel,  when 
all  who  are  able  are  made  to  attend.  I  was  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent  at  their  worship,  when  630  were  in  attendance.  It  was  held 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  in  order  that  the  officers  and  the  keepers, 
"when  the  convicts  had  closed  their  service  and  ^were  locked  up, 
might  attend  their  own  churches  in  the  town.  The  chaplain  who 
led  the  devotions  was  a  young  man,  and  apparently  much  in  ear- 
nest; his  prayers  were  rather  for  them  than  with  them;  and  no 
hymns  were  sung,  as  it  might  be  well  supposed  that  few  could, 
without  hypocrisy,  express  the  sentiments  which  these  compo^iona 
usually  contain.  The  sermon  was  a  written  one,  and  was  accord- 
ingly read  to  the  prisoners.  It  was,  however,  simple  and  appro- 
pnate,  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  the  danger, 
the  folly,  and  the  wickedness  of  delay.  I  paid  the  utmost  atten« 
tion  to  the  countenances  of  the  convicts,  for  which  I  was  favoura- 
bly situated,  bemg  on  the  elevated  platform  with  the  officers,  right 
in  front  of,  and  opposite  to  them.  I  could  not  trace,  however,  the 
least  sign  of  emotion  in  any.  Indifference  was  the  most  prevalent 
condition,  as  I  thought,  though  there  was  the  strictest  silence  and 
(be  utmost  exterior  decorum. 

There  were  about  fifW  negroes  among  the  convicts,  and  these 
were  seated  promiscuoudy  among  the  whites,  no  distinction  of  col* 
our  being  observed ;  the  forms  of  the  heads  and  expressions  of  the 
countenances  were  very  bad,  and  such  as  one  would  dislike,  even 
if  seen  in  an  assembly  of  unconvicted  persons ;  but  those  of  the 
whites  were  decidedly  worse  than  those  of  the  n^roes;  that  is, 
more  indicative  of  vicious  propensities  and  evil  passions.  One  man 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  imprisoned  a  second  time,  though  a  man 
of  some  property ;  and  the  last  conviction  was  for  the  murder  of" 
his  own  child,  whom  he  had  deliberately  whipped  to  death  in  cold 
blood,  the  floggmg  being  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the 
poor  little  victim  expiring  under  the  lash !  and  yet  he  seemed  to  be 
the  most  demurely  attentive  of  all  the  number  during  the  whole 
of  the  religious  service. 

After  the  closing  praver  and  benediction,  during  which  the  pris- 
oners stood  up,  they  all  resumed  their  seats,  until,  a  signal  being 
given  by  the  knockmg  of  a  large  key  against  the  back  of  the  last 
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row  of  benches,  about  fifty  rose  up,  formed  into  a  single  file  or  line,' 
and,  folding  their  arms  across  their  breasts,  and  pressing  quite  close 
to  each  other,  they  were  marched  with  military  step  by  their  keep- 
er to  their  respective  cells,  and  there  locked  np  for  the  day,  having 
taken  in  the  morning  two  rations,  one  for  their  breakfast  and  one 
for  dinner,  each  to  be  eaten  in  the  cell,  as  no  one  was  permitted 
to  come  out  after  the  shutting  up  at  the  close  of  service ;  and  this, 
of  course,  released  all  the  keepers  and  attendants  for  their  enjoy- 
ment of  tfie  Sabbath  with  their  friends. 

As  soon  as  one  gang  or  company  of  about  fifty  was  thus  di^KJsed 
of  and  secured,  a  second  gang  was  marched  out  m  the  same  manner, 
and  then  others  in.succes^on,  till  the  whole  chapel  was  cleared, 
which  occupied  about  twenty  minutes;  the  object  of  this  appeared 
to  be  to  avoid  any  lisk  of  the  whole  number  being  on  their  legs  and 
in  motion  at  the -same  time,  bv  which  the  keepers  might  be  over- 
powered and  the  prisoners  make  their  escape. 

From  all  that  I  saw,  from  all  that  I  could  learn  in  conversation 
with  the  officers  of  the  prison,  and  from  all  that  I  had  read  on 
the  subject,  I  was  more  and  more  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in 
which  America  excels  all  die  nations  of  the  world  more  than  in  her 

r^m  of  prison  discipline.  This  pursued  at  Auburn,  as  it  secures 
effectual  punishment  of  the  crimmal,  and  yet  preserves  his 
health,  improves  his  habits,  corrects  his  morals,  and  sends  him  back 
to  society  a  reformed  character,  is  as  superior  to  the  ^eral  state 
of  our  prisons,  conducted  on  the  old  plan  in  Enriand,  as  twili^t 
is  to  utter  darkness;  but,  notwithstanding  this  admission,  and  it  is 
most  sincerely  and  cordially  made,  I  am  also  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Silent  System  pursued  in  the  prison  of  Auburn  is  as  mferior 
to  the  Solitary  System  observed  in  the  Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia, 
as  the  twilight  is  to  the  full  meridian  blaze  of  the  perfect  day.  I 
am  unwilling,  however,  that  this  iudgment  should  rest  on  my  own 
opinion  alone,  and  therefore  I  eutdly  avail  myself  of  some  pas* 
sages  firom  an  admirable  letter,  dated  so  recently  as  January,  1838, 
aira  written  by  Dr.  Lieber,  professor  of  history  in  the  College  of 
South  Carolina,  which  reviews  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
systems  in  a  masterly  style,  and  arrives  at  the  same  oondusion. 
Dr.  Lieber  says : 

**  1.  The  Auburn  S3rstem  acknowledges  insolation  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  sound  prison  discipline,  which  is  not  sufficient,  indeed,  to 
constitute  it,  but  without  which  none  is  possible ;  but  it  does  not  carry 
through  this  vital  principle ;  it  stops  short  of  its  true  effect.  The  con- 
vict in  an  Auburn  penitentiary  is  kept  at  night  in  a  solitary  cell,  which, 
however,  does  not  make  it  physically  impossible  to  commune  with  his 
neighbours ;  the  prisoner,  therefore,  must  be  strictly  watched. 

*^  All  waidens  and  chaplains  of  Auburn  penitentiaries  whom  I  have 
asked  have  not  hesitated  one  moment  to  admit  that  their  prisoners  do 
commune,  but,  add  they,  of  course  to  a  very  limited  extent,  which  can- 
not be  dangerous.    But  I  do  believe  that  it  is  injuriontf  to  the  prisoner, 
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have  spoken  on  this  subject  with  convicts,  they  have  admitted  the  ftet 
tirith  a  prompmeaa,  as  if  the  contrary  were  out  of  question.  The  same 
oonrict  told  raoy  likewise,  that  the  prisoners  are  very  greedy  to  obtsni 
Bewspapen,  old  or  new,  entire  or  torn ;  that  they  often  obtain  them  is 
boxes  which  the  hatters  send  back,  through  the  cooks,  barbers^  or  ia 
any  other  way,  and  that,  in  spite  of  ail  the  seTere  punishmeBt  pending 
o?er  them,  they  do  contrive  to  hide,  read,  and  pass  them  along. 

**  9.  We  oliject  to  the  Auburn  system  on  the  ground  of  the  violenes 
^Huch  it  absolutely  requires.  Either  you  make  people  who  are  congi»- 
gated  keep  silence,  or  you  do  not.  If  not,  you  abandon  the  principle  o£ 
usulation ;  if  yon  do,  you  must  use  as  violent  means  as  it  would  require 
to  keep  the  hungry  from  seizing  upon  victuals  before  them.  Nature 
cannot  be  counteracted  by  mild  means.  The  desire,  the  uigent  want  of 
eomraanion,  without  reference  to  the  subject  of  conmiunion,  ia  an  in-^ 
most  and  original  longing,  a  vital  instinct  of  our  organization.  WidHma 
it  mankmd  would  not  be  mankind.  I  found  once  a  prisoner  in  tlis 
Philadelphia  penitentiary  who  told  me  that  it  was  mtisic  to  his  eaxa  to 
hear  the  shuttle  of  his  nei^fhbour,  and  that,  without  knowing  who  he  was^ . 
he  used  to  vie  with  him  m  the  swiftness  of  using  it  I  heard  once,  iv 
visiting  a  cell,  an  indistinct  knock  against  the  wall,  which  came  from 
the  next  cell.  I  asked  what  it  was ;  who  was  the  neighbour  t  The 
I^soner  answered  that  he  did  not  know,  as  was  the  (hct,  but  that  onem 
and  a  while  hia  neighbour  knocked  and  he  answered.  And  for  what 
purpose,  I  inquired ;  is  it  a  sign  t  No,  sir,  be  replied ;  of  what  should 
we  give  signs  %  It  is  only  that  he  says,  Here  am  I ;  and  I  answer,  I  am 
here.  The  prisoner  would  have  expressed  his  idea  more  distinctly  had 
he  said,  *  My  neighbour  savB,  Here  is  a  man ;  and  I  answer,  A  man  19 
here.'  He  owned  he  had  been  told  not  to  do  it,  and  it  waa  always  ai 
the  risk  of  the  keeper's  hearing  it ;  still  they  did  it  now  and  then.  Sa 
urgent  is  the  abstract  desire  of  communion,  so  irksome  it  is  'to  be 
alone ;''  and  yet  we  are  expected  to  believe  that  men  seeinff  each  other, 
woiking  close  to  each  other,  marehing  in  actual  contact  with  each  other, 
the  mouth  of  one  close  to  the  ear  of  Qie  other,  do  not  talk ! 

**  3.  The  inmate  of  an  Auburn  penitentiary  becomes  known  by  sMa 
to  a  vast  community  of  criminals,  who,  by  their  very  life  of  .crime,  £&- 
perse  in  all  directions.  Whoever  has  been  an  inmate  of  an  Auburn 
prison  must  fear  at  every  step  to  meet  with  an  acquaintance,  to  be  ex- 
posed, to  see  his  possible  endeavoun  to  live  honestly  frustrated,  except 
ne  have  a  degree  of  moral  fortitude  which  we  cannot  expect:  In  of- 
fence  is  the  very  evidence  of  this  want. 

''4.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  community  should  have  con- 
fidence in  a  prison.  This  can  only  be  maintained  by  free  access  to  it, 
either  of  every  one  who  chooses  to  go,  or  of  persons  in  whom  the  piub- 
lic  repose  confidence— property  elected  inspectors.  Yet  every  visiter' 
gazing  at  the  prisoner,  when  in  common  with  others,  is  a  new  thrust  at 
bioi,  which  removes  him  farther  from  society.  Visits  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed but  to  very  few  indeed,  and  then  made  to  the  single  prisoner, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  in  Auburn  prisons.  Still  more  objectionable 
is  the  permission  given  to  females  to  visit  the  prison,  as  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  Chaodestown.    It  ought  never  to  be  done. 

^5.  Finally,  it  ia  impossible,  if  the  principle  of  dieapnsse  shaH  be 
preserved,  to  give  to  the  cells  on  the  Auburn  plan  those  dimensions  and 
that  character  which  are  requisite,  not  to  effect  a  feeling  of  comforu 
but  of  calmness,  without  wnich  the  prisoner  must  grow  worse  and 
worse.  Penned  up  in  a  very  narrow  cell,  gloomy  and  every  way  stri- 
kiBff  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  with  Oie  hoirid  Rnhty  thiit  he  is  debase^' 
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fliftt  tbe  man  in  him  is  not  appealed  to,  he  cannot  be  eipeeted  to  eoftee 
in  thought  and  feeling. 

**  We  thinkf  then,  that  the  Aubom  Bystem  does  not  effect  what  il 
•triyes  to  effect ;  does  not  afford  an  accommodable  punishment ;  does 
not  sufficiently  prevent  the  growing  wone  of  the  convict ;  does  not  ob* 
tain  the  highest  effect  with  the  smallest  means ;  requires  physical  vio- 
lence to  be  maintained,  and,  therefore,  irritates  anew ;  is  not  well  cal- 
culated for  that  religious  or  intellectual  instruction  which  the  criminal 
requires ;  does  not  prevent  entirely  contamination,  and  does  not  eahn 
the  prisoner;  while  it  offers  no  o&er  advantage  than  that  of  saving 
money  in  the  first  outlay,  which,  we  think,  is  vastly  overbalanced  by 
the  steady,  sure,  mild,  yet  effective  mode  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
and  we  therefore  believe  the  latter  to  be  greatly  preferable. 

^  When  I  came  to  this  country  many  ^ears  ago,  1  knew  nothing  of 
fhe  merits  of  either  system.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
Anbom  penitentiaries.  I  was  struck  with  their  great  superiority  over 
other  prisons ;  when  I  became  acquainted,  however,  with  the  Penn^l- 
▼ania  system,  it  appeared  to  me  superior ;  and  evei^  year's  observation 
of  both  systems,  as  well  as  my  reading  on  the  subject,  have  confirmed 
my  opinion  more  and  more." 

There  are  still  many,  however,  who  cling  to  the  Auburn  s^tem; 
some  because,  having  once  advocated  it,  they  are  unwilhng  to 
change,  and  others  l^ause  it  is  troublespme  to  examine  evidence 
and  easier  to  abide  by  opinions  Once  entertained.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  the  objections  to  it,  and  its  contrast  with  the  superior 
results  of  the  Solitary  System  of^Pennsylvania,  should  be  made  ex- 
tensively known.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  subject  that  can  engross 
public  attention,  on  which  it  is  more  important  to  arrive  at  correct 

,  conclusions  than  that  of  the  connexion  between  crime  and  punish- 
ment, and  the  best  mode  of  uniting  with  the  latter  effective  pro- 
cesses for  reforming  and  restoring  the  crimbal  to  mankind.  Though 
Beccaria  was  neglected,  Howard  laughed  at,  and  Romill^  and 
Bentham  treated  with  contempt,  for  their  noble  efforts  to  enlighten 
the  world  on  the  subject  of  criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  though  a 
similar  fate,  though  with  less  virulence  of  persecution  and  scorn, 
has  awaited  many  worthy  efforts  of  humbler  men  to  enlist  mankmd 
in  improving  and  restoring  criminals  rather  than  destroying  them, 
still  me  penod  is  fast  approaching  when  such  efforts  will  be  treated 

i  with  the  respect  they  deserve.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  important  to 
difiiise  as  widely  as  possible  correct  opinions  on  this  subject 

Dr.  Lieber,  whose  opinions  are  of  the  highest  value,  oecause  of 
the  favourable  opportunities  he  has  had  of  forming  them — and  be- 
cause they  are  in  opposition  to  his  first  impressions,  which  with  all 
men  are  so  difiScult  to  be  abandoned  for  more  just  ones — ^is  power- 
fully supported  by  other  authorities,  to  the  full  as  important  and  un- 
objectionable ;  namely,  William  Crawford,  Esq.,  and  WhitworCh 
Russell,  Esq.,  Inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  Home  District  in  Ikig- 
land,  both  of  whom  had  been  sent  to  America  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  prisons  of  this  country,  and  had  givai  them 
an  the  most  fhorougb  examination.    Their  second  report,  addresn- 
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€d  to  tbe  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  is  spedally 
btended  to  lay  before  the  British  Govermnent  their  opimons  of  the 
**  Silent  System,"  as  far  as  they  had  witnessed  its  op^tion  in  such 
few  of  the  prisons  of  England  as  had  yet  adopted  it  They  admit 
its  decided  superiority  to  the  old  ^stem  of  criminal  association, 
which  had  hitherto  been  miiversally  followed  in  the  pris(»is  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  they  still  contend  that  it  is  greatly  mferior  to 
the  '^  Separate  System"  of  Philadelphia;  and  in  the  development 
of  their  opinions,  and  the  statement  of  the  facts  and  reasons  on 
which  these  are  founded^  they  specially  advert  to  the  discipline  of 
the  prison  at  Auburn,  which  diey  had  carefully  examined,  and  ex- 
press theur  convictions  in  the  following  terms : 

**  We  will  next  consider  the  evil  of  recognition,  with  reference  to  its 
effects  upon  a  prisoner  who  may  be  led  or  inclined  to  repent  of  his 
guilt,  and  to  resolve  upon  an  honest  course  of  life.  Whether  the  man 
really  repents,  or  feels  an  inclination  to  return  to  honest  courses,  or  to 
listen  with  serious  attention  to  the  admonitions  which  he  may  have 
received,  this  evil  will  operate  upon  him  with  a  disastrous  influence. 
In  the  former  case,  by  steady  perseverance  in  the  path  of  industry  and 
honesty,  he  may  succeed  in  gaining  the  character  of  a  useful  member 
of  aocietv ;  but  ne  will  live  in  constant  apprehension  of  having  his  good 
name  suddenly  and  irremediably  forfeited  by  the  recognition  of  an  aban- 
doned fellow-prisoner,  who  may  be  tempted  to  expose  the  past  delin- 
quencies of  the  penitent,  of  whom,  but  for  the  previous  acquaintance  in 
prison,  he  might  never  have  had  the  riif^htest  knowledge.  The  sepai^ 
-ated,  isolated  villain  is  comparatively  mnoxfous ;  it  is  combination-^ 
concentration  of  force,  talent,  and  artifice— that  renders  wickedness 
formidable  to  society;  and  this  combination  is  effected,  consolidated, 
and  organized  within  the  walls, or  at  the  very  gate, of  thepriscm  more 
than  anywhere  else."  •♦ »  » '•— ^**     -    — 

There  remains,  after  this,  but  one  other  branch  of  tUs  subject  to 
make  the  review  of  it  complete,  and  that  is,  to  contrast  with  these 
proved  disadvantages  of  the  Auburn  system  the  great  superiority 
and  complete  efficiency  of  the  Philadelphia  ^stem ;  and  this  ca^ 
be  in  no  way  so  effectually  done  as  bv  laying  before  the  reader  the 
brief  yet  comprehensive  summary  of  Dr.  Lieber,  as  contained  in 
bis  letter  already  referred  to.  In  enumerating  the  benefits  of  the 
union  of  uninterrupted  solitude  with  labour,  which  is  the  diarao* 
teristic  of  this  system,  he  says : 

*'  1.  It  prevents  effectually  contamination,  and  it  alone  can  effectually 
prevent  it.    It  allows  the  offiBuder,  at  any  rate,  not  to  grow  worse. 

'*  3.  It  is  essentially  both  a  stem  and  humane  punishment ;  stem,  be- 
cause solitude  is  stem  in  its  character,  and  especially  so  to  men  who 
nearly,  without  exception,  have  spent  their  lives  in  boisterous  inter- 
course  with  fellow-crimiimls;  and  humane,  because  it  is  a  privation 
rather  than  an  infliction.  It  is  mild,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
offenders  themselves,  after  the  first  irksomeness  of  solitude  has  passed* 
especially  if  they  have  passed  previously  through  several  other  prisons 
9r  penitentiaries. 

*'3.  It  is  emphatically  graduable  and  accommodable  as  no  oUier 
species  of  punishment.    The  offender,  undisturbed  by  others  or  by  new 
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inflielkms  of  puntslBiient,  receiTes  from  solilude  jtart  that  ia^[ffe88km 
•which  bis  pemiar  case  or  disposition  calls  for  or  is  capable  of. 

"  4.  Advice  and  exhortation  can  be  adapted  to  each  single  case  in  no  oth- 
er punishment,  so  precisely  and  justly  like  moral  medicine,  as  m  solitary 
confinement.  The  religious  adviser,  assistant,  and  comforter  can  enter 
the  solitary  eell  at  any  time,  and,  as  all  religioas  coaversations  with  a 
convict  must  have  much  of  the  character  of  a  confession,  the  undisturbed 
cell,  overheard  by  no  one,  is  the  very  place  for  this  converse.  In  no 
other  penitentiaries  can  this  rehgious  instruction  be  given  so  effectually. 

'*  5.  Solitude  is  the  weightiest  moral  agent  to  make  the  thooehtless 
Ihougfatful'— Co  reflect,  and  the  only  one  sufficiently  powerful  tor  the 
eriiainally  thoughtless.  Solitude  has  been  sought  by  the  wisest  and 
best  of  mankind,  to  prepare  themselves  for  great  moral  tasks ;  it  is  the 
only  means  to  bring  the  offender  to  a  more  rational  course.  Labour 
united  with  solitude  gives  steadiness  to  the  thought,  and  makes  it  poa- 
sMe  to  support  solitude  with  ease  for  those  who  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  atwtract  reflection  before. 

"  6.  It  is  the  only  punishment  known  which  does  not  iiritate  anew, 
does  not  challenge  opposition  in  mind  or  body ;  for  it  is  the  only  punish- 
ment which  can  dis{)ense  with  the  whip  or  other  means  of  coercing  to 
obedience,  because  it  takes  away  the  opportunity  of  offending  anew, 
with  the  exception  of  such  offences  as  destroying  instruments  or  mar 
terials,  for  which,  again,  the  more  disciplinary  means  of  withholding  la- 
tK>ur  or  diminishing  rations  are  sufficient. 

**  7.  It  makes  the  lonely  prisoner  love  labour  as  faithfully  as  the  dear* 
est  companion— a  companion  who  will  be  with  him  for  life. 

**  8.  It  does  not  deaden  shame  by  exposure ;  on  the  contranr,  it  shames 
many  into  repentance,  by  its  absence  of  all  harshness,  as  I  Ixequently 
have  found.  It  does  not  inflict  on  those  who  have  a  strong  sense  of 
ahame  the  additional  punishment  of  exposure. 

^  9.  It  does  not  expose  the  convict  to  acquaintance,  even  by  night, 
with  other  criminals,  who  out  of  the  prison  form  a  very  compact  frater- 
luty,  to  escape  frttp  the  ctmehes  of  which  forms  the  most  difficult  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  resuming  an  honest  life.  The  histoiy  of  innumer- 
able eOBTiets  proves  this. 

**  10.  It  contradicts,  for  the  first  time,  by  irresistible  fact,  the  comricts 
in  their  belief  that  society  is  at  war  with  them,  in  which  they  please 
themselves  so  much  that  frequently  they  argue  as  if  they  were  the 
liunted,  the  pursued,  the  injured. 

'Ml.  The  punishment  has,  therefore,  what  I  have  called  an  elevating 
character.  It  touches  the  man  in  the  convict,  not  the  brute.  The  oon- 
viet  sees  himself  treated  as  one  oe  whom  far  different  things  than  stripes 
can  have  an  effect. 

**  19.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  punishment  which  allows  ns  to  select 
men  for  superintendents  of  prisons,  in  whom  sternness  does  not  over- 
ixyaoee  kindness. 

"  13.  It  trains  the  convict  in  cleanliness,  and  papng  attention  to  the 
JMatness  of  his  dwelling ;  it  imparts  an  attention  to  the  room,  which  be- 
comes the  incipient  stage  of  love  of  home  with  those  who  have  lived  in 
slouchy  disre^^  of  it.  It  is  an  old  English  saying,  fiill  of  meaning, 
'  Cleaiuiness  is  next  to  godliness.'  A  strictly  cleanly  man  of  the  labonr- 
ing  classes  will  never  be  so  much  exposed  to  offend  against  the  laws, 
jas  a  disorderly,  dirty  person.  Cleanliness,  a  highly  important  ingredi^l 
of  national  eivilizatioo,  is  equally  such  in  political  reform. 

**  14.  All  the  reasons  given  in  favour  of  the  Pennsylvania  f^an  aasuroe 
«till  higher  importance  with  the  youthful  or  first  offenders,  because  their 
minds  are  yet  more  ready  to  receive  good  impressions,  and  they  have 
not  yet  formed  that  cloae  association  with  criminals  of  older  standing. 
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**  15.  It  appears  to  me  a  great  advantage  of  the  Pennsrlvaiiia  system 
that  the  prisoner  is  not  prevented  by  false  shame  from  lending  his  ear 
to  better  cowisel,  and  gradually  changing  for  the  better. 

^  le.  The  convict  thinks  in  kindness  of  his  keepers,  and  the  memory 
of  the  penitentiary  is  not  a  galling  sore  when  he  has  left  it,  and  chooses 
to  live  by  his  labour. 

^  17.  This  system  depends  less  upon  the  skill  of  the  officers,  or  a  long 
apprenticeship,  than  the  Auburn  system,  in  order  to  make  it  answer  at 
all    The  Peni^lvania  system,  therefore,  is  easier  to  be  introduced. 

**  18.  It  is  sttflScient  with  our  race,  and  at  the  stage  of  civilization  we 
are  now  in,  and  no  more,  which  is  what  a  punishment  ought  to  be.  Thia 
imint,  which  by  eTpenesyoe  alone,  L  e.,  by  close  and  circumspect  observe* 
tion  of  reality^  not  by  hasty  numbers  and  rash  conclusions,  can  be  de» 
cidedy  appears  so  to  us;  and  none  of  us  have  seen  reason  as  yet  to 
change  nis  opinion. 

*'  19.  FinaUj,  it  offers  the  greatest  security,  being  in  this  superior  to 
all  other  species  of  imprisonment." 

It  is  impossible  to  add  to  this  without  weakening  its  force,  ex- 
oq>t  to  say  that  the  most  careful  examination  and  most  mature  de- 
Kberation  make  me  concur  in  all  tiie  writer's  sentiments  on  this 
subject;  and  if  any  apology  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  citing 
them  at  such  length,  it  is  to  be  found  b  the  conviction  that  there 
IB  no  one  sul^ect  more  important  to  the  bterests  of  humanity  t)mn 
the  right  treatment  of  crimmak,  and  to  do  country  is  this  <tf  great- 
er impcHtance  than  to  England 

The  town  or  village  of  Auburn,  in  which  this  state-prison  ig 
seated,  contains  about  mne  hundred  houses  and  six  thousnnd  in* 
habitants.  It  has  seven  churches,  which  are  highly  (Mnamental  to 
the  town;  a  beautiiul  courthouse,  with  an  Ionic  portico  and  circular 
colonnade,  supporting  a  dome  and  crowned  by  a  lantern,  aU  in  the 
best  architectural  taste ;  an  academy,  and  a  museum.  The  villas 
on  eittier  side  of  the  town  are  among  the  prettiest  we  had  seen, 
and  the  houses  of  the  interior  are  sutetantial  and  spacious.  The 
American  Hotel  is  an  excellent  establishment ;  the  streets  are  weU 
proportioned ;  the  River  Owasco  runs  through  a  part  of  the  town^ 
passing  by  the  state-prison,  and  furnishes  water-povm  for  milb 
and  manuifactures ;  and,  taken  altogether,  we  thought  it,  from  our 
first  and  second  impressionSi  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  oa  the 
western  routa 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

Jouraer  U>  SfncMa.—Male  Academy  and  Female  Seminary.— Salt  Sprinn  at  Salxna. 
^Water-lime.— 'Railroafl.— Locks.— Canal.— Tunnel  nnder  the  Canal.- I)epthofYe- 

Stable  MooUL— Spontaneoas  Vegetation.— Muster  of  the  Militia.— Unpopularity  of 
m  Body/— Museum  of  8yiacnie.-*-Scripliiial  Group  of  Saul,  Samuel,  and  the  Wnck 
of  Endor^^Onoodaga  Indiiiiis. 

We  left  AubuTB  on  the  monuDg  of  Monday,  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember,  at  seven  o'clock,  and  trareUed  by  the  railcars  on  a  wood- 
en railroad,  drawn  by  two  horses,  to  Syracuse,  the  distance  being 
twenty-five  miles,  and  the  time  occupi^  about  three  hours.  We 
found  con^ortable  accommodations  at  the  Syracuse  House  Hotel, 
and  remained  there  for  two  days. 

.  The  town  of  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  most  reoentiy  settled  of  all 
the  lar^  places  along  this  route,  it  being  not  more  than  twelve 
years  since  the  first  bouse  in  it  wais  built ;  yet  it  already  possesses 
about  800  dwellings,  many  laree  warehouses  and  stores,  an  excd* 
leot  hotel,  witii  many  smaller  but  still  comiortable  public  inns,  a 
Jumk,  a  courthouse,  seven  churches,  including  Episcopalian,  Pres* 
byterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Universalist,  mi  Unitarian,  and  a 
population  of  nearly  7000  persons.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  hav- 
ing the  Onondaga  l4ake  about  a  mile  firom  its  normwestern  edge^ 
and  fine  undulatmg  hills,  with  the  elevated  village  ci  Onondaga, 
formerly  the  county-town,  on  its  southern  border ;  while  gender 
elevations,  east  and  west,  connect  it  with  the  level  land  that  ez« 
tends  akm^  the  line  of  the  great  £rie  Canal  in  these  directions. 
Syracuse,  mdeed,  like  many  other  places  along  this  tract,  owes  its 
first  existence  and  its  present  prosperiiy  to  this  canal,  which  has 
caused  many  villages  and  towns  to  spring  up  and  flouiisb  along  its 
whole  extent,  tha^  without  its  agency,  woiud  no^  for  many  yea^ 
at  least,  have  been  erected. 

At  this  moment  Syracuse  enjoys  the  benefit  of  lying  both  in  the 
0tage-route  and  in*tbe  line  of  canal  conveyance  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Erie ;  so  that  more  than  1000  persons,  by  all  tiie  dififerent 
conveyances,  pass  through  it,  on  an  average,  in  each  day.  A  rail- 
road IS  m  progress  firom  hence  to  Utica,  which  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease this  number  greatly ;  and  the  elements  of  prosperity  in  and 
around  the  town  itself  are  so  abundant  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
in  a  very  few  years  its  size  and  population  will  be  doubled. 

The  streets  are  regular  and  of  great  breadth,  from  80  to  100 
feet ;  the  houses  and  stores  are,  many  of  them,  of  stone  and  brick ; 
and  few,  except  the  original  buildings,  continue  to  be  of  wood. 
The  courthouse  is  a  large  and  substantial  edifice,  though  it  lies  be- 
yond the  verge  of  the  town  on  the  north,  instead  of  being,  as  is 
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nul  m  flfamlar  cases,  in  die  centre,  tliecsaserfanmapiiropri* 
ate  situation  is  said  to  hare  been  a  contest  between  the  ndghbomw 
ing  villages  of  Salina  and  Syracuse  as  to  which  should  have  the 
courthouse,  and  thiB  bring  to  it  the  transaction  of  the  county  busi- 
ness ;  when  the  relatire  strength  of  the  rival  parties  was  found  to 
be  so  nearly  balanced  that  a  compnnnise  was  recommended,  which 
was  agreea  upon,  and,  like  most  compromises,  satisfied  neither 
paitjr;  for  the  courthouse  now  stands  nearly  midway  between  the 
two  villages,  and  in  a  position  equally  inconvenient  to  bodL 

A  fine  academy  for  the  education  of  male  youths  stands  on  tha 
eastern  verge  of  the  town.  It  is  a  substantial  brick  structure,  and 
cost  30fi00  dollars  in  the  erection.  It  has  at  present  GO  pupib, 
and  is  increasing  in  reputation.  It  was  founded  at  first  by  individ* 
nal  subscription  in  shares;  but  now  receives,  like  other  pubUc  in* 
stitutions  of  this  nature,  an  annual  grant  in  aid  firom  the  Legisfan 
ture  of  the  state,  m  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  engaged  in 
studying  the  higher  branches  of  education.  A  female  seminary 
has  also  been  just  established  at  Syracuse,  in  which  a  classical  and 
mathematical,  as  well  as  an  ornamental,  education  will  be  given  to 
young  ladies  on  newrU  the  same  plan,  and  at  the  same  expense,  as 
at  the  Ontario  Female  Seminar]r  at  Canandaigua ;  so  rapidly  are 
the  means  of  education  multiplying  all  around,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  population. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Syracuse  are  some  remarkable  sak- 
springs,  which  are  producmg  great  gain  to  their  proprietors,^* 
fording  extensive  occupation  to  labourers,  yielding  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  state,  and  attractmg  popidation  every  day  to  tlds 
quarter.  There  are  four  special  locsuities  in  which  these  springs 
are  at  present  wcdced,  and  around  each  a  village  of  some  aae  has 
ffaliiered.  There  is  one  at  Salina,  one  at  Liverpool,  and  one  at 
Oeddes,  three  villages  surrounding  the  borders  of  the  Onondaga 
Lake  (which  is  six  miles  long  and  two  miles  broad),  distant  from 
each  other  iHily  two  or  three  miles,  and  one  at  Syracuse,  an  equal 
distance  from  them  alL 

We  virited  Salina,  the  oldest  and  larsest  of  these  springs,  in 
company  witi^  the  superintendent,  Mr.  m^bt,  to  whom  we  had 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  M»sh,  of  the  Syrac^ise  Bank,  who  accom* 
panied  us  also  in  our  excursion,  and  from  both  of  whom  we  receiv* 
ed  every  information  and  attention  we  could  desire.  It  appears 
that  the  saltHipring  here  was  well  known  to  the  Oncmdaga  Indians 
inhabiting  the  borders  of  tins  lake  long  before  any  white  settlers 
had  come  amoi^  them ;  and  they  had  discovered  it  in  the  usual 
way  of  tracking  the  wild  deer  to  it,  when  they  came  at  certain 
seasons  to  lick  3ie  salt  from  off  the  surface  of  ti£e  earth ;  the  root 
being  hence  called,  in  the  lan^age  of  the  country,  ^'  a  deer*lick." 
Snce  the  settlement  of  the  whites,  however,  the  value  of  this  spring 
has  become  well  known,  and,  accordingly,  extensive  wodos  for  the 
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maniifacture  of  salt  have  gradually  qpning  up  all  around ;  ao  tbat 
what  tibe  grain  and  flour  trade  is  doing  for  Rochester^  the  nIt-trade 
appears  to  be  accomplishing  for  Syracuse. 

The  four  ^t-spnngs  alr^v  named  are  found  at  the  depths  of 
from  50  to  100  feet  boieath  the  surface.  From  thence  the  water 
is  pumped  up  by  a  water-power  taken  from  the  surplus  or  waste 
waters  of  the  Oswego  Canal.  It  comes  out  of  the  earth  in  the 
purest  and  most  transparent  state  of  clearness,  at  the  rate  of  about 
300  gallons  per  minute;  aiul  here  at  Salina  it  is  foroed  up  to  a 
height  of  nearly  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  to  admit  of  its 
being  supplied  from  a  general  reservoir  to  the  salt-works  of  Salba 
and  Syracuse,  the  latter  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  the 
Syracuse  spring  is  not  sufficienUy  abundant  to  suf^ly  the  works 
of  the  town,  and  the  villages  of  Geddes  and  Liveipod  use  their 
own  springs  for  their  manumcture. 

The  mode  of  producing  the  salt  is  partly  by  solar  evaporatioQ  of 
the  water  from  shalbw  vats,  partly  by  boiling  the  water  in  large 
caldrons  or  kettles,  imbedded  oyer  an  extenave  iiimace,  and  part- 
ly by  passing  hot  air  in  metaUic  tubes  through  the  water  b  vafts» 
instead  of  exposing  it  to  solar  or  frunace  heat  The  saltneas  of 
the  water  furnishra  by  these  spnngs  may  be  iuds^ed  of  l^  the 
£ict  that  forty  gallons  of  it  will  produce  a  bushel  of  salt  by  either 
of  the  processes  named,  whereas  it  takes  360  gallons  of  the  sea* 
water  of  the  ocean  to  produce  the  same  result  The  amount  of 
'actual  salt  in  the  spring  water  is  just  sixty  per  cent,  the  taste  be* 
ing  that  of  pure  salt  without  any  foreign  admixture. 

At  Salina,  the  quantity  of  salt  made  varies  from  12,000  to  16,000 
bushels  per  day ;  but  from  all  the  four  springs  at  least  26,000  Irash* 
eb  per  day  are  produced.  The  quantity  of  wood  consumed  as 
fiiel  m  the  furnaces — though  the  greater  portion  of  the  salt  is  made 
by  solar  evaporation — is  at  least  600  cords  per  day,  or  not  less,  at 
the  least,  than  200,000  coids  per  annum,  each  cord  weighii^  on 
the  average  about  two  tons.  Already,  mdeed,  the  apprehenaon 
begins  to  be  entertained  that  wood  fuel  will  be  scarce,  diough  the 
forests  have  been  but  a  few  years  under  the  axe;  and  measures 
are  even  now  in  contemplation  for  bringing  up  supplies  of  coak, 
1^  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  from  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. As  the  springs  have  never  yet  failed,  or  even  sensibly  dunin* 
ished,  and  have  never  been  known  to  freeze,  the  manufacture  goes 
on  &roughout  the  entire  year  where  the  furnace  and  the  heated 
tubes  are  used,  and  those  works  depending  on  solar  evaporation 
are  only  interrupted  during  the  short  period  of  extreme  severity  in 
the  winter. 

In  all  the  treaties  for  the  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indiana 
and  the  sale  of  estates  to  private  individuals,  the  State  Government 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  all  nunerals  and  mineral  springs  that 
exist  at  the  time  or  may  be  subsequently  discovered;  and,  acccxd* 
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inglyy  Ae  right  to  WDik  such  mmes  or  spriogs  is  leased  oiit  by  Ae 
State  OoYemment  to  chartered  companies  or  prirate  indiyidiials  on 
etisy  teroiflL  The  rereoue  arknng  from  this  goes  to  the  general 
fond  of  the  itate,  aid  saves  taxation  in  any  other  sh^e.  This 
particular  impost  of  six  cents,  or  threepence  En^ish  per  bushel, 
paid  as  a  salt-tax  by  the  oonsomer,  is  by  law  appropriated  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  contracted  in  making  the  Erie  Canal ;  so 
that  when  this  \lebt  is  extinguisBed,  the  tax,  small  as  it  is,  will 
cease.  At  the  recommendatioQ  of  the  state  geologists,  who  have 
been  recently  employed  in  making  an  accurate  geolc^cal  survey 
of  the  State  of  New-York,  and  -moae  last  rqxnrt  presenti^  to  the 
Legislature  is  full  of  interest,  the  director  of  the  works  at  Salina 
is  causing  the  earth  to  be  bored  to  a  depth  of  600  feet,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  any  bed  of  mineral  salt  may  be  found  in  the 
strata;  it  being  at  present  wholly  unknown  from  whence  these 
qprings  derive  their  strong  saline  qualities,  and  whether  they  are 
impregnated  from  beds  near  or  remote* 

The  Seneca  Biyer  runs  along  at  the  northwestern  end  of  the 
Onondaga  Lake,  and  opens  for  it  a  communication  with  ihe  Oswe* 
go  River,  which  as ain  commumcates  with  Lake  Ontario ;  so  that 
while,  by  means  oftfae  Erie  Canal,  Syracuse  can  send  her  supphe^ 
oi  salt  to  the  Hudson  River  and  New-York  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
by  Bufialo  to  DetnHt  and  Chicago  on  the  upper  lakes  of  Michigan 
and  Huron,  she  can  also  siqiply,  by  the  Oswego  communication, 
the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  across  the  Lake  Qntaria 
Already  there  is  an  export  of  more  than  2000  barrels  per  day, 
each  barrel  containing  three  bushels ;  and  the  cooperages  here^ 
though  makii^  this  number  of  barrds,  are  beginning  to  devise 
means  of  inciearinj;  their  supplies,  by  the  introduction  of  an  inge- 
luous  machine,  which  makes  the  staves,  planes  them,  sets  them  up, 
and  hoops  and  heads  the  barrel  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  so  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  meet  any  demand  made 
upotk  them. 

Near  the  salt-«prings  a  peculiar  kind  of  lime  is  found  in  great 
quantities,  which  is  ^ed  ^*  water-lime*''  It  has  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  formiaff  a  cement  which  hardens  under  water,  and  it  is 
therefore  much  better  adapted  to  submarine  masonry,  such  as 
bridges,  locks,  sides  of  canals,  and  works  of  this  description,  than 
any  other  cement  yet  known.  Large  quantities  of  thlis  are  used 
alon^  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  is 
contiuuaUy  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  UnioD. 

After  inspecting  the  salt-works,  we  went  to  see  the  laboura  now 
carrying  forward  connected  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal, and  with  the  making  of  the  new  railroad  firom  Syracuse  to 
Utica,  which  both  lie  at  a  small  village  called  Lodi,  about  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  the  town.  In  this  excur^on  we  were  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  WiUdnson,  the  engbeer  of  the  raikoad,  whose  ready 
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communication  of  all  the  infonnation  ve  wished  was  as  agreeable 
as  it  was  advantageous. 

The  extent  of  this  railroad  will  be  fiftjr-two  miles,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  whole  line,  for  erery  mde  of  which  the  contracts 
are  in  actual  operation,  will  be  800,000  dollars.  It  was  begun  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  autumn  of 
the  next,  so  that  the  whole  will  have  been  executed  in  two  years; 
There  are  at  present  upward  of  6000  labourers  employed  in  dif« 
ferent  parts  of  it,  and  it  is  expected  that  m  the  next  spring  and 
summer  10,000  at  least  will  be  required.  Those  now  employed 
are  nearly  all  English  and  Irish,  with  a  very  few  Germans.  The 
English  are  generally  employed  in  excavating  the  line  of  road  by 
contract,  and  are  paid  eight  cents,  or  fourpence  English,  per  cub^ 
yard,  at  which  rate  they  make  easily  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents^ 
or  five  shillings  sterling  per  day. 

The  Irish  are  employed  as  labourers  at  day-work,  and  are  paid 
a  dollar  per  day.  In  all  the  contracts  made  with  the  men,  it  is 
expressly  stipulated  that  no  spirits  shall  be  druidc  by  any  of  them, 
and  the  penalty  of  disobedience  is  immediate  discharge.  They 
are  thus  uniformly  sober,  and  those  disgraceful  riots  which  so  often 
take  place  among  the  labourers  employed  on  the  canals  and  ral- 
roads  in  England  are  here  unkndv^n.  The  appearance,  order,  and 
good  condition  of  the  workmen  is  as  striking  as  their  sobriety; 
and  large  as  are  the  numbers  woHdng  together,  the  mere  absence 
of  intoxicating  drink  is  such  as  to  make  them  indisposed  to  any 
violence  either  of  conduct  or  language.  The  instances  <^  men^s 
leaving  are  very  few  indeed,  and  none  substitute  any  other  beve^> 
age  except  tea,  coffee,  milk,  or  water,  upon  which,  the  engineer 
assured  us,  they  performed  their  work  better  and  with  less  fatigue 
than  he  had  ever  known  men  do  it  who  drank  ather  spirits,  cider, 
or  beer.  This  railroad  is  undertaken  by  a  company  of  sharehold* 
ers,  who  have  a  charter  from  the  State  Government  for  fifty  years; 
but  during  all  this  period  their  maximum  rate  of  charge  for  pas- 
sengers is  fixed  at  four  cents  each,  or  twopence  EnglisJi,  per  mile. 

The  part  of  the  works  which  attracted  our  greatest  admiration 
was  a  double  set  of  locks  making  for  the  enlarged  canal,  and  an 
arched  tunnel  of  stone  for  the  railroad  to  pass  under  the  canal. 
They  were  each  as  fine  specimens  of  masonry  as  could  be  seen  in 
any  country,  whether  for  the  material,  the  size  of  the  blocks,  or  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  stone  is  a  hard  and  compact 
limestone,  little  inferior  to  granite,  of  which  there  are  immense  quar- 
ries in  the  Onondaga  HiUs,  to  the  south  of  the  town',  extendbg 
over  a  range  of  six  miles  in  length,  and  producing  masses  of  any 
size,  without  veins,  shales,  or  fissures.  The  stone,  indeed,  is  so 
much  valued  for  massive  works,  that  the  Rochester  aqueduct  across 
tiie  Genesee  River,  by  means  of  a  bridge,  is  now  constructing  of  it; 
and  thousands  of  tons  are  exported  along  the  Erie  Canal  every  < 
year,  this  and  the  water-lime  being  in  equal  repute  and  donand. 
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In  cMMqaenoe  of  Oe  softness  of  te  so3  in  some  ptois  over 
ivbichtfaeTsikoadis  torutiyitwasdeenied  necesNyrytodriTedown 
large  piles  perpendicularly^  and,  making  their  upper  ends  level,  to 
pk^  the  rails  along  upon  these.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
soil  of  loose  eartti,  or  pure  vegetable  mould,  was  so  deep  as  to  de- 
scend in  some  places  60  feet  before  the  piles  obtained  a  firm  foot- 
ing ;  and  the  average  depth  of  this  mould  was  from  30  to  40  feet 
thccNighout  This  discovery  has  alreaify  raised  the  value  of  the 
land  all  along  this  part  of  the  tract,  which  is,  moreover,  close  to  the 
town  of  Syracuse,  at  LodL  In  this  spot,  therefore,  may  be  seen, 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  newly-cleared  patches  of  forest-land, 
with  all  the  stumps  of  the  trees  yet  remaining  in  the  soil;  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  this,  grand  works  of  mascmry  going  on,  in 
double  locks  for  the  enlarged  canal,  and  a  subaqueous  tunnel  for 
the  railroad,  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  imd  in  a  style  <tf  workman- 
ship which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  old  Sicilian  Syracuse 
bereelf ;  so  that,  if  the  tyrant  Dionyaus  could  rise  firom  his  grave 
and  be  tran^rted  here,  he  would  not  be  ashamed  of  the  young  ef* 
inrts  of  the  infant  Syracuse  of  the  West 

This  rich  earthy  mould,  when  taken  up  firom  the  greatest  depth 
and  spread  out  on  the  surface,  vegetates  spontaneouuy,  {Nroducing 
m  variety  of  the  ordinary  shrubs  and  grasses,  firom  seeds  previoudy 
imbedded  at  these  great  depths  in  the  earth,  and  germinating  <»dy 
when  brought  to  the  surface.  When  a  manure  c?  gypsum  is  laid 
over  it,  the  production  is  invariably  a  fine  crop  of  white  clover  f 
¥ut  when  no  particular  preparation  of  it  is  made,  the  produce  is  of 
various  kinds,  but  mostly  amilar  to  the  surrounding  productions  <^ 
tibe  country.  On  this  subject  the  foUowmg  observations  of  Mr. 
Iiatrobe  are  worth  quoting,  as  thqr  corroborate  the  view  here  taken, 
though  applied  to  other  Realities.    He  says, 

^  No  sooner  does  the  axe  of  the  woodman  or  the  accidental  burning 
of  the  forests  destroy  one  class  of  trees  and  bru^wood,  a  class  that 
may  have  ^parently  covered  the  soil  for  centuries,  than  another  race, 
perfectly  distinct,  rises,  as  though  by  magic,  from  the  disturbed  and  dis- 
coloured soil,  and  covers  it  with  beauty.  The  proofs  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal principle  of  spontaneous  vegetation  throughout  both  the  forest 
and  prairie  lands  of  the  New  Continent,  are  so  well  known  and  acknowl- 
edged as  to  need  no  additional  confirmation  at  the  present  day.  We 
have  met  with  continual  evidences  of  its  truth  in  the  East  and  the  West. 

**  It  would  seem  that  the  seeds  of  one  class  of  plants  and  forest-trees 
must  be  deposited,  by  some  catastrophe,  beyond  the  action  of  light,  heat, 
and  atmospheric  air ;  where  they  lie,  supplanted  by  another  growth,  and 
are  foi^tten ;  preserving,  however,  the  vital  principle  for  centuries  in  a 
dormant  or  torpid  state,  till  accident  or  tillage  brings  them  to  a  position 
&vourable  to  their  reproduction  to  light  and  life.  Thus  it  is  that  marl 
dug  from  pits  thirty  feet  deep  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  on  being 
spread  over  the  soil,  becomes  instantly  covered  with  white  clover :  and 
in  New*Jersey  this  is  the  case  with  mud  taken  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Delaware,  and  used  for  purposes  of  manure." 

During  our  stay  at  Syracuse^the  militia  of  the  state  was  muster- 
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ed  and  reviewed;  andwe  had  a  repetition  of  menj  of  AeaooieB  we 
liad  preriotisly  witnessed  at  Rocbater,  though  thej  were  Irare  m* 
seated  iD  a  broader  and  more  ludicrotis  U^ht  To  mxpflljibepiaGB 
of  a  standing  aniiy,each  state  has  a  nuKtiaof  ita  own;  and  to  this 
body  legally  belongs  every  mak  person  in  the  state,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  46,  vdio  are  not  exempted  fay  law  on  accoumt  of 
public  service  rendered  in  aome  other  shape.  They  fnmirii  their 
own  dresses,  arms,  and  accootrements,  and  are  called  out  for  mwH 
ter  four  times  in  the  year.  The  penalty  of  non-attendance  is  five 
dollars  for  each  private,  and  for  die  ofiiceni  larger,  sums  m  propoiw 
tion ;  but  a  great  number  prefer  payme  the  fine  to  giving  their  per« 
sonal  attendance;  and  the  amount  of  the  fines  is  appropriatea  to 
the  fimd  of  the  state  for  mifitary  purposes. 

Those  to  whom  the  payment  of  the  fine  is  inoonveniest,  and  who 
therefore  attend  in  peison,  have  laboured  for  some  time  past  to  brings 
the  whole  muster  «id  exercise  into  ridicule,  and  they  certainly  suo- 
ceeded  at  Syracuse  at  least  For  many  years,  according  to  die 
testimony  of  most  persons,  the  military  spuit  has  been  upon  the  de* 
dine  in  the  United  States ;  war  is  locked  upon  as  irreligious  and 
miprofitaUe,  and  for  both  these  reasons  it  is  unpopular ;  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  less  veneration  is  felt  and  less  honoar  diown 
towards  the  members  of  the  military  profession  than  formerly.  It 
is  found  that  internal  peace  is  best  preserved  by  die  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  mutual  interests  between  man  and  man;  and  oertainlj,  ez* 
cept  in  the  slave  states,  and  when  anti»abolition  riots  are  got  up  m, 
the  free  ones,  the  condition  of  ihe  whole  population  is  so  sober  and 
orderly,  that  no  force,  civil  or  military,  is  ever  necesnuy  to  be  call- 
ed in  to  maintain  the  public  peace. 

Being  thus  secure  from  internal  disorder,  the  people  think  thejr 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  external  aggression ;  »ia  if  they  had, 
ftese  four  days'  muster  and  exercise  in  the  year  would  not  prepare 
men  for  better  resisting  it,  while  the  personal  service  and  exhibition 
is  an  inconvenient  tax  upon  the  time  and  labour  of  the  middle 
classes  of  the  community.  They  are  therefore  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
this  useless  service  altogeth^ ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  do  aU  they 
can  to  make  it  ridiculous,  obeying  the  law  while  it  is  law,  but 
operating  as  much  as  they  can  on  public  opinion  to  get  it  repealed. 

The  muster  began  in  the  following  manner.  A  drummer  and 
fifer  paraded  through  the  public  streets, Ibeating  a  quick  march ;  these 
were  first  joined  oy  one  recruit  or  militia-man,  in  his  ordinaiy 
workmg  dress,  but  with  a  leathern  belt,  musket,  and  fixed  bayonet. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  another  in  a  firock,  with  a  mudcet,  and,  in 
lieu  of  a  bayonet,  a  tall  white  feather  stuck  m  the  barrel  Next 
to  him  followed  a  party  of  young  men,  dressed  grotesquely  oo 
puipose,  each  widi  wooden  poles  of  different  heigfates,  thiekncss^ 
and  colours;  then  a  man  in  uniform,  well  equipped;  after  Imn  a 
dlmen  otho^y  all  differently  dressed ;  and  so  thqr  accumulated 
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tfirir  Biattbeis  as  ftey  mardicd  along,  all  following  in  angle  file 
fipom  street  to  street  in  succession.  A  second  band,  composed  o[ 
two  long  drums,  two  fifes,  and  a  bugle,  beat  up  for  a  second  part]^, 
which  they  picked  up,  one  by  one,  in  the  same  manner.  After  this 
a  third  band,  and  then  a  fourth  and  fifth,  till  about  noon  there 
'vrere  perhaps  a  dozen  different  bands,  all  very  feeble,  followed 
each  by  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  militia-men,  in  every  conceiva- 
ble variety  of  dress  and  accoutrements,  and  all  in  studied  irregu- 
larity and  disorder. 

•  They  then  met  all  together  in  the  open  square  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  were  there  joined  by  the  staff  on  horseback,  when 
the  bands  all  united  in  one,  the  long  drums  bein^  the  most  numer- 
ous of  the  instruments.  Forming  in  double  file,  they  were  next 
inarched  away  to  the  parade-ground  in  the  field,  about  a  mile  off, 
and  there  exercised  in  the  manual  exercise,  which  was  perhaps 
the  most  ridiculous  of  all,  as  every  one  studied  to  do  the  thing  he 
was  not  commanded  to  do,  and  to  leave  undone  the  thing  that  he 
was  commanded  to  do.  The  officers,  being  just  as  averse  to  this 
drilling  as  the  men,  took  no  pains  to  correct  these  defects,  so  that 
no  one  could  be  improved  by  such  a  muster  as  this. 

After  parade  they  were  marched  back  into  the  town  again,  both 
liorse  and  foot  being  by  this  time  literally  cov^ ed  with  dust ;  and, 
after  a  few  evolutions  displayed  in  the  square,  they  were  dismiss- 
ed, and  broke  up  in  ^^most  admired  disorder/' 

I  inquired  of  those  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  how  it  was  that  a  law  so  generally  obnoxious  as  this 
should  so  long  remain  upon  the  statute-book,  and  thus  outlive  its 
estimation  in  public  opinion.  The  uniibrm  answer  I  received  to 
Biy  inquiries  was  this :  that  a  number  of  legal  young  men  get  ap- 
pointed to  county  and  municipal  offices,  in  which  they  have  to  ex- 
ercise a  jurisdiction  over  the  militia ;  that  the  profits  arising  firom 
this  wece  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  act  in  concert,  to  preserve 
their  privileges;  and  that  their  co-operative  influence  over  the 
members  of  £e  State  Legislature  ia  sufficient  to  prevail  upon  them 
not  to  alter  this  law. 

One  great  branch  of  expense,  on  whidb  most  of  the  fines  for  non- 
attendance  are  absorbed,  is  the  holding  of  courts-martial  over  offi- 
oers  and  men  for  various  alleged  breaches  of  discipline.  These 
courts  are  organised  with  all  due  formality,  presided  over  by  a 
judge-advocate,  and  attended  by  \vitnesses,  &c.;  and  the  proceed- 
ings in  them  are  carried  on  to  a  most  vexatious  length  and  incon- 
venient frequency,  for  the  profit  which  they  afford  to  the  office- 
holders»  This  occasions  great  annoyance  to  the  persons  summon- 
ed, tried,  and  convicted,  as  well  as  even  to  those  who  may  be  ac- 
qiatted,  as  to  each  and  all  of  them  the  loss  of  time  and  expense  is 
considerable.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  however,  that  this  cannot 
last  mudi  longer. 
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One  very  pleaang  feature  of  the  scene  was  this :  that  tiioogh 
upward  of  a  thousand  men  had  been  all  day  b  motion  in  the  heat 
and  dust,  and  must  have  been  both  thirsty  and  fatigued,  we  did  not 
see  a  single  instance  of  any  one  being  intoxicated,  or  the  least  af- 
fected by  liquor ;  nor  were  there,  as  there  would  have  been  at  any 
English  assemblage  of  this  description,  any  booths  or  places  for 
the  sale  of  drink,  strewing  every  man's  path  with  temptation. 
The  same  general  prevalence  of  temperance  we  observed  all  along 
our  route;  for  neither  at  the  public  tables  at  which  we  dined, 
sometimes  in  company  with  100  persons,  nor  even  when  the  Can- 
andaigua  Convention  had  drawn  so  many  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  did  we  see  more,  perhaps,  than  one  solitary  bottle  of  wine 
on  the  table,  almost  ev^erybody  drinking  water,  and  not  seeming 
to  deare  any  other  substitute;  indeed,  we  never  once  saw  spirits, 
cider,  or  beer  on  any  table  in  all  our  extensive  journey. 

In  the  afternoon  of  our  last  day  at  Syracuse  we  went  to  see  the 
Museum,  at  which  two  fine  large  serpents  of  the  Anaconda  tribe 
were  to  be  seen,  just  fresh  from  South  America,  imported  in  a  ship 
to  New-York.  This,  like  most  of  the  museums  we  had  yet  seen  in 
the  country  towns,  was  very  poor  in  objects  of  natural  histoiy,  or 
even  in  curiosities  of  any  interest  They  are  not,  as  in  Eng- 
land, attached  to  some  literary  institution,  with  a  scientific  man  as 
a  director,  but  they  are  the  property  of  very  unlearned  persons, 
who  use  them  as  a  sort  of  provincial  theatre,  for  which  they  are  in 
many  instances  a  substitute.  In  the  daytime  a  flag  is  hoisted  on 
the  building,  or  sometimes  hung  out  of  the  window.  A  small  band 
of  three  or  four  instruments  is  then  employed  to  play  at  a  balcony 
or  other  place  in  front ;  the  band  here  consisted  of  a  vnretched 
violin,  a  hurdy-gurdy,  and  a  long  drum;  but  this  seemed  to  at- 
tract passengers,  who  entered  from  the  street,  paid  their  shilling 
admission,  gazed  round  their  half  hour,  looked  at  the  serpents,  the 
stuffed  beasts^  and  the  waxwork  figures,  which  attracted  the  lar^ 
gest  share  of  attention,  and  then  departed. 

These  waxwork  figures,  I  observed,  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
every  provincial  museum  that  I  had  yet  seen.  They  represented, 
generally,  promment  characters  of  the  American  RevoIuti(»i,  and 
sometimes  popular  officers  of  the  United  States  navy  and  army ; 
but  the  resemblances  were  so  imperfect,  and  the  dress  and  accom-^ 
paniments  so  awkward  and  ill-fitted,  that  the  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintances would  have  found  it  difficult  to  recognise  their  friends 
but  for  the  inscription  of  their  names  over  the  figures  themselves. 
There  was  one  group  here,  however,  which  was  eyen  more  at- 
tractive to  the  visiters  than  the  figures  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
and  General  Jackson ;  this  was  the  scriptural  personages  of  King 
Saul,  the  ghost  of  the  Prophet  Samuel,  and  the  Wit^  of  Endcnr. 
The  former  was  arrayed  in  all  his  royal  robes,  with  his  diadem  on 
his  bead,  though  the  scriptural  account  of  the  interview  r^resents 
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Said  as  disguising  himself,  by  putting  on  other  raiments:  the 

Ehost  of  Samuel  was  dressed  in  a  white  calico  sheet,  thrown  around 
is  head  and  body,  leaving  only  the  face  and  beard  visible,  and 
the  Witch  of  Endor  was  dressed  in  an  oldfashioned  English  gown 
of  black  bombasin,  with  a  long  waist  and  stays,  her  head  .covered 
with  a  pointed  hat  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  and  over  her 
shoulders  was  a  printed  cotton  handkerchief  of  Glasgow  or  Man- 
chester manufacture!  Yet  this  was  thought  an  admirable  group, 
and  was  evidently  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  objects  contained 
in  the  Musieum.  At  night,  a  cheap  theatre  for  farces,  songs,  dan- 
ces, and  similar  entertainments  is  opened;  and  this,  bemjg  fre- 
quented by  labourers  and  children,  forms  the  chief  source  of  their 
revenue. 

During  our  stay  at  the  Museum  there  were  many  Indians  pres- 
ent, especially  women  and  children,  many  of  them  very  gayly 
dressed,  with  scarlet  blankets,  feathers,  beads,  and  trbkets,  and  all 
appearing  to  enjoy  the  music  very  much,  as  well  as  to  be  greatly 
amused  with  the  effect  of  a  very  poor  electrical  machine  on  those 
who  held  its  cham.  I  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  these  Indians 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Onondagas,  who  have  a  small  settle- 
ment near  Syracuse,  and  that  free  admission  is  ^ven  to  them  when- 
ever they  come  to  town,  as  the  sight  of  them  m  the  windows  and 
about  the  buildings  draws  strangers  to  enter,  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
them  more  at  leisure  than  they  could  do  in  passing  the  streets.  The  ^ 
females  were  more  than  usually  gay  and  attractive  in  their  apparel, 
and  appeared,  from  their  smiling  countenances  and  flaunting  man-* 
ner,  to  have  learned. the  art  of  coquetry  from  the  whites,  in  which 
their  visit  to  the  Museum  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  others  gave 
them  abundant  opportunities  of  practice,  without  much  improvement 
to  their  morals. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JowMT  from  Synenw  to  Utica.— Beauty  of  the  CoaDtry.— CommeDoement  of  the  Av- 
tainnal  Tinte.— Kruitfulnees  of  American  Orchards.— Fruit  i^ven  to  feed  Cattle,  instead 
of  making  Cider.— Lectures  at  Utica  —Description  of  the  City.— History  and  progress- 
ive Increase.— Confontioo  of  the  Whigs.— Excursion  to  Trenton  Falls.— Stratifica* 
tion  of  the  rocky  Bed.— Fossil  Remains.— Favosite.— Description  of  the  Falls.— Fatal 
Accidents.— Beauty  of  the  Scenery.— Variety  of  Views.— Cfomparison  with  Niagara. 
—Journey  from  Utica  to  Schenectady.— Beauty  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.— Journey 
torn  Schenectady  to  Saratoga. 

Having  examined  everything  of  interest  in  and  around  Syracuse^ 
we  left  that  town  for  Utica  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  September, 
taking,  as  was  our  usual  practice  where  railroads  did  not  exist,  an 
extra-coach  for  our  par^,  and  thus  travelling  at  our  ease  and 
pleasure.    We  left  Syracuse  at  half  past  eighty  and  reached  Utica 
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about  five,  bein^  dras  more  tban  eight  boos  m  peffcraing  a  fi»- 
lance  of  fiAy  miksy  though  we  had  a  lightly-laden  coach  aad  ibur 
good  hones  all  the  way ;  but  the  roads  are  really  so  bad,  ereo  in 
what  the  people  of  the  country  think  the  best  parts  of  them,  that  the 
trarelling  is  both  slow  and  fatiguing  in  a  yeiy  high  degree.  I 
t>iifilf  200  miles  might  be  performed  b  England  with  orach  kss 
muscular  motion,  and  with  far  less  sense  of  fatigue,  than  50  miles 
on  the  stage-roads  of  America. 

As  our  route  was  the  same  as  that  by  which  we  had  before  traT- 
elled  when  goin^  westward,  we  observed  nodiing  new  beyood 
those  changes  which  the  more  advanced  state  of  the  seascm  had 
produced.  The  beautiful  and  extensive  landscape  views  were  as 
striking  as  ever,  and  impressed  us  at  every  step  with  the  boundless 
£ertility  of  the  countiy,  and  the  certain^  of  its  future  greatness, 
when  an  increased  population  shall  have  filled  up  all  the  present 
unoccupied  tracts  of  forest  and  uncleared  land,  of  which  there  are 
still  millions  of  acres  untouched  by  the  axe  of  the  woodman.  The 
harvest  of  grain  had  all  been  gathered  in,  and  was  unusually  abun- 
dant The  autumnal  tints  had  be^n  to  appear  upon  the  trees,  and 
gave  additional  richness  to  the  foliage ;  and  the  orchards,  of  which 
we  saw  hundreds  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  many  adjcMning  the 
roadside,  others  attached  to  isolated  dwellings,  and  others  inter- 
mingled with  the  woods  and  fields,  were  literally  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  their  fruit 

Abundant,  however,  as  is  the  supply  fixxn  the  orchards  of  thb 
part  of  the  country,  scarcely  any  of  their  produce  is  now  devoted  to 
the  making  of  cider.  The  temperance  societi^  have  proved,  to  the 
entire  satiafaction  of  the  farmer,  that  it  is  more  economical  and  more 
profitable  to  him  to  feed  his  cattle  on  the  fruit  than  to  convert  it 
mto  a  beverage  which  does  not  benefit,  any  more  than  simple  wa« 
ter  would  do,  those  who  use  it  ever  so  moderately,  and  which 
^eatly  injures  those  who  take  it  to  excess.  This  new  appropria- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  the  orchard  to  food  instead  of  drink,  being 
found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  profitable  to  the  grower,  is 
likely  to  remain  permanent,  and  cider  has  accordingly  di^ppeared 
as  a  general  beverage  of  the  peasantry. 

We  remained  in  Utica  three  days,  on  the  evenings  of  which  I 
delivered  three  lectures  descriptive  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  to 
a  smaller  audience  than  any  I  had  yet  found  in  either  of  the  towns 
of  the  state,  the  number  scarcely  exceeding  100,  though  the  popu- 
lation is  above  12,000.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
lectures  were  announced  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee,  at  the 
bead  of  which  was  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Association,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  most  influen- 
tial and  important  men  of  the  place.  I  learned  from  these,  how- 
ever, that  Utica  was  undoubtedly  far  behind  many  towns  of  much 
less  population  in  literary  taste,  and  that,  consequently,  the  number 
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*#lio  took  my  interest  in  promoting  the  <fifliiBon  of  literary  infop* 
mation  was  comparatively  few  indeed ;  while  the  great  majority  of 
the  community  were  so  immersed  in  tnisinesSy  that  they  could  not, 
or  would  not»  afford  the  time  to  turn  aade  from  their  ordinary  oc- 
cupations for  anything  but  food  and  rest,  and  even  to  these  they 
devoted  much  less  time  than  the  demands  of  nature  for  both  require. 
This  is,  indeed,  characteristic  of  the  business-men  of  the  country 

S^nerally,  who  are  so  entirely  absorbed  in  their  various  pursuits, 
at  any  and  everything  which  does  not  strictly  advance  these  is 
thought  to  be  unworthy  of  their  attention ;  a  fault  which  time  alone 
is  likely  to  correct 

Utica  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  a  remarkably  fine  town. 
It  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River,  just  before 
its  entrance  into  the  valley  of  that  name,  and  the  ^reat  Erie  Canal 
(now  in  progress  of  enlargement  here)  passes  right  through  its 
centre.  It  b  a  much  older  place  than  Buffalo  or  Rochester,  though 
not  so  large  or  so  populous  as  either.  A  fort  existed  here,  called 
Fort  Schuyler,  long  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  some  re* 
mains  of  which  are  still  visible ;  and  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood a  party  of  Grerman  settlers,  who  had  fixed  their  abode  here, 
Viere  routed  by  the  Indians,  some  being  captured  and  made  prison- 
ers, and  others,  flying  for  safety,  took  shelter  in  some  of  the  settlei» 
ments  farther  east 

In  1784  the  permanent  settlement  of  this  spot  commenced  by  a 
sbgle  family,  who  took  up  their  position  about  four  miles  west  of 
Fort  Schuyler ;  and  in  1789  several  other  families  were  tempted  to 
pitch  their  dwellings  on  the  spot  where  Utica  now  stands.  This 
nucleus  once  formed,  soon  drew  others  around  it,  and  in  17%  it 
was  advanced  to  a  sufficient  size  to  obtain  a  charter  as  an  incorpo* 
rated  village ;  so  rapid  was  its  increase  after  this,  that  m  1832  it 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  and  was  incorporated  as  such*  The 
progressive  increase  of  its  population  has  been  steadv  from  the 
commencement,  and  is  now  ^ing  on  with  an  accumulated  forcQ, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  followmg  return : 


In  1813  it  was  .  . 

.  .  1700 

Inl8S0itwas  .  . 

.  .  6040 

1816  .... 

.  .  2838 

1828  .... 

.  .  7460 

1880  .... 

.  .  9972 

1830  .... 

.  ,  8323 

1833  .... 

.  .  4017 

1836  .... 

.  .  950Q 

And  in  the  present  year,  1838,  the  population  exceeds  12,000; 
flie  advantages  of  its  position  as  a  depot  of  supplies  for  all  the 
surrounding  country  attracting  merchants  and  traders  every  year  to 
settle  here. 

The  city,  like  all  the  other  towns  of  this  state,  is  well  laid  out; 
the  streets  regular,  of  ample  breadth,  100  feet  on  the  average,  well 
furnished  with  flag-pavements  for  foot-passengers,  and  better  paved 
in  the  centre  than  most  places  in  this  country.  The  wooden  houses 
of  the  original  settlers  are  ahnost  wholly  supplanted  by  large  brick 
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dwelliiigSy  and  store-edifices  of  bride  or  flfeone.    The 
aieroai  and  well  furnislied,  and  die  wbole  place  wcais 
great  commercial  actinty  and  prosperity. 


Of  public  buildm^  there  are  an  abundance  propprtioned  to  tbe 
population  of  tbe  city,  including  a  courtbouse  for  tbe  transaction 
of  tbe  county  business,  and  no  less  tban  18  cburcbes,  of  wbicb  the 
Presbyterians  have  the  greatest  number;  tbe  others  include  Epis- 
copalians, Methodists,  Baptists,  Universalists,  and  UnitariansL 
There  are,  besides  these,  several  institutions  connected  with  edu- 
cation and  the  diffusion  of  useful  information,  including  a  high- 
school,  an  academy,  a  female  institute  or  seminary,  a  Tyceum,  a 
gymnasium,  a  museum,  and  a  mechanics'  hall,  where  the  members 
of  the  Young  Men's  Association  chiefly  meet,  and  where  a  reading 
and  news  room  is  open  to  them,  to  which  all  strangers  in  the  town 
have  free  admission.  The  materials  for  the  cultivation  of  future 
literary  taste  are  therefore  provided  and  set  in  motion,  though  the 
effects  hitherto  produced  by  them  all  are  only  just  beginning  to  be 
perceptible ;  but  time,  which  is  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of 
all  improvements,  will  bring  the  fuller  development  of  this  taste  in 
its  tram.  Business  is  the  chief  object  and  pursuit  of  all  classes ; 
and,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  thus  engaged,  nothing  is 
wanting.  There  are  five  hotels,  three  banks,  several  insurance 
compames,  three  daily  newspapers,  several  weekly  ones,  and  a  re- 
li^ous  journal  called  ^^  The  Baptist  Register,"  as  well  as  a  maga- 
zme,  published  here. 

During  our  stay  at  Utica  a  Whi^  Convention  was  held  to  deter- 
mine on  the  Whig  candidates  for  me  offices  of  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  tbe  state,  the  election  for  which  takes  place  in 
November  next  The  town  was  therefore  very  full,  and  the  ho- 
tels so  crowded  that  it  was  difficult  to  procure  accommodation. 
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To  8oeh  cooToitions  it  is  usual  for  each  Congreanonal  district  in 
the  state  to  send  as  many  delegates  as  they  are  entitled  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  To  this  number 
New- York  City,  from  its  great  population,  contributes  11,  while  no 
other  district  sends  more  than  four.  The  state  is  divided  into  33 
Congressional  districts,  by  which  votes  are  given  for  members  of 
the  Lower  House,  or  House  of  Assembly,  of  which  there  are  128, 
and  into  eight  Senatorial  districts,  by  which  the  votes  are  given  for 
the  members  of  the  Upper  House,  or  Senators,  of  which  Siere  are 
32,  each  district  sending  four  members.  The  members  of  the  Lower 
House  are  all  elected  annually,  and  those  of  the  Upper  House  for 
four  years,  one  member  for  each  district  going  out  each  year,  and 
the  vacancy  being  filled  up  by  an  annual  election.  The  suffrage 
for  both  houses  imdudes  every  male  citizen  above  21  years  of  age, 
and  the  mode  of  voting  is  in  both  cases  Iw  ballot 

The  Convention,  thus  consisting  of  12d  members,  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  the  representatives  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
was  quite  full ;  but,  m  addition  to  those  who  came  officially,  a  great 
many  of  the  citizens  and  voters  were  drawn  in  from  the  surrounding 
country  as  visiters  and  spectators.  The  meeting  were  all  on  one 
side,  as  is  usual  in  this  country,  and  all  the  prehminary  ones  were 
secret  The  public  meeting  at  which  the  nomination  took  place 
was  held  in  the  courthouse ;  and  it  having  been  ascertained  l^  the 
preliminary  meetings  (this  being,  indeed,  their  object)  which  of  the 
several  persons  named  as  candidates  was  likely  to  command  the 
^atest  number  of  votes,  these  were  selected  and  put  in  nomina- 
tion, the.  minority  yielding  up  their  particular  views  or  preferences 
in  favour  of  the  persons  chosen  by  the  majority ;  thus  evincing  that 
sort  of  unanimity  which  is  shown  by  an  Lnglish  jury  when  the  mi- 
nority gives  wav  to  the  majority,  and  present  their  verdict  as  unani- 
mous ;  or  by  the  cabinet  ministers  at  England,  when  they  make 
any  public  act  what  is  called  a  ^'cabinet  measure,"  and  come  down 
to  Parliament  declaring  themselves  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  not  only 
voting,  but  sometimes  speaking,  in  favour  of  a  measure  in  the  House 
which  they  had  just  before  opposed  in  the  Council-chamber,  the 
unanimity  in  each  case  being  only  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  truth 
and  principle. 

From  Utica  we  made  an  excursion  to  Trenton  Falls,  this  bemg 
the  nearest  convenient  point  on  the  western  route  from  which  they 
can  be  visited.  They  are  distant  from  Utica  only  fourteen  miles, 
in  a  northerly  direction;  but  the  roads  are  so  much  worse  than 
the  stage-roads  in  general,  that  it  takes  three  hours,  with  the  best 
horses,  to  accomplish  the  journey.  We  accordmgly  left  Utica  a^. 
eight  o'clock,  and  reached  the  hotel  at  the  Falls  at  eleven,  having 
stopped  twice  to  water  the*  horses  by  the  way.  The  drive  is  beau- 
tiful, from  the  extensive  and  delightful  views  with  which  it  abounds. 
From  the  .ridge  of  the  elevated  land,  that  lies  about  midway  b&* 
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tween  Utica  and  the  Falls,  tbe  view  is  really  saperb,  embracing 
distant  mountains,  successive  ridges  of  forests,  swelling  uplands, 
and  cultivated  plains,  containing  every  element  that  can  contribute 
to  the  sustenance  and  enjoyment  of  their  occupiers.  The  hotel  is 
commodious  and  well  furnished,  and  there  are  two  or  three  villa- 
ges with  good  inns  on  the  road,  so  that  every  requisite  accommo- 
dation can  be  procured. 

The  stream  on  which  the  Trenton  Falls  occur  is  called  the  West 
Canada  Creek,  though  it  is  a  river  of  some  length,  rising  in  the  north 
of  the  State  of  New-York,  and  joining  its  waters  with  the  stream 
of  the  Mohawk,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Falls. 
At  this  spot  the  bed  of  the  river  is  upward  of  100  feet  below  the 
upper  edge  of  the  banks,  so  that  the  stream  itself  is  not  visible  until 
you  are  upon  its  very  edge  ;  but  a  dark  and  deep  hollow  between 
the  eastern  and  western  hills  that  overhang  it  on  either  side  indi- 
cates the  course  of  the  valley  through  which  it  runs. 

The  hotel  is  not  more  than  100  yards  from  the  western  bank, 
and  this  short  way  is  through  a  thick  mass  of  trees,  which  ascend 
from  the  river  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lawn.  At  the  end  of  the 
walk  you  arrive  at  the  place  of  descent,  where  five  broad  ladders, 
or  senes  of  steps,  with  hand-rails,  make  the  passage  perfectly  safe 
and  easy  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
water  was  low,  no  rain  having  fallen  for  many  weeks,  so  that  we 
saw  more  of  the  rocky  bed,  and  of  the  different  strata  compoang  it, 
than  is  visible  when  the  water  is  hish ;  though,  at  the  seasons  when 
this  is  the  case,  in  the  months  of  April  and  November,  the  in- 
creased body  of  the  flood  gives  greater  force  and  grandeur  to  the 
cataracts;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficmty  and  danger 
of  visiting  every  part  of  them  is  much  greater. 


The  depth  of  the  rocky  bed  over  which  the  river  runs,  and  on 
which  we  were  now  enabled  to  wsdk,  is  upward  of  100  feet  from 
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flie  tap  of  tbe  OTerhafiging  banks,  and  the  breadth  across  the  ra- 
vine at  the  top  is  about  200  feet  The  stream,  vfhea  at  the  fullest^ 
is  about  ISO  feet  in  breadth ;  bat  at  the  present  time  it  did  not  ex* 
ceed  fifty,  and  in  some  of  the  narrowest  parts  was  less  than  twenty. 
Hie  sides  of  the  lofty  banks  presented  nearly  perpendicular  cliflfs, 
exhibiting  a  vast  number  of  thm  strata  or  laminae  of  transitiim-rocky 
of  which  the  patient  perseverance  of  Mr.  Sherman  (^andson  of 
Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence) has  counted  400  separate  layers,  varying  from  one  to 
eighteen  inches  thick.  The  lower  strata  are  of  what  is  called  com"* 
pact  foetid  carbonate  of  lime,  and  these  abound  most  with  organic 
or  fossil  remains ;  each  layer,  however,  having  fossils  peculiar  to 
itself.  Some  of  the  middle  strata,  about  fifty  feet  below  the  upper 
surface,  contained  shells  like  those  in  the  bed  of  the  Genesee  Siver 
at  Rochester;  others,  the  400th  stratum  particularly,  contained 
trilobites,  of  which,  it  is  said,  no  perfect  specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained entire,  except  at  this  spot,  either  in  Europe  or  America ;  and 
even  here  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  without  thet):  being  more 
or  less  mutilated. 

Its  generic  name,  first  given  by  Dr.  Dekay,  of  New-York,  is  the 
Itotelas  Gigas.  Its  ordinary  size  is  from  one  to  two  inches  lons» 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad,  and  firom  a  quarter  of  an  indi 
to  half  an  inch  thick ;  its  head  is  unusually  large  for  the  size  of  its 
body,  occupying  one  fourth  its  whole  length,  and  its  body  is  divi- 
ded longitudiually  into  three  lobes  (from  whence  its  name),  with 
transverse  stripes,  like  rbes,  or  ridges,  or  scales,  overlapping  each 
other.  They  occur  abundantly  at  Dudley  in  Warwickshire,  being 
found  in  the  limestone  there,  and  were  at  first  called  '^  Dudley  fos- 
sils.'' They  are  now  known,  however,  to  be  abundant  in  odiev 
parts  of  England,  always  in  limestone,  and  some  have  also  been 
found  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  but  the  most  perfect  specimens  are 
said  to  be  here ;  one  recently  obtained  by  the  keeper  of  the  hotel, 
and  which  we  saw,  was  the  largest  ever  found,  being  8  inches  in 
l^gth  I7  4  in  breadth,  beautifully  marked,  and  perfect  in  aU  its 

Earts :  he  ask^  300  dollars,  or  J£60  sterUng,  for  it,  and  believed 
e  should  get  500  dollars  for  it  if  he  kept  it  a  few  years ! 
The  animal,  now  extinct,  having  a  sort  of  slip  at  the  termination 
of  the  side-lobes,  like  an  Indian  paddle,  it  is  inferred  that  it  could 
readily  swim,  and  these  slips  being  not  only  movable,  but  crusta- 
ceous,  it  is  also  conjectured  that  it  could  as  readily  crawl  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  to  which  it  once  belonged.  Another  fossil  is 
found  here,  called  the  Favo^te,  on  which  Mr.  Sherman  has  the  fol« 
lowing  curious  observations : 

*^  I  have  hazarded,  to  several,  the  novel  conjecture  that  the  Favosjte 
—found  here  in  the  greatest  abfundance,  from  one  eighth  of  an  inch  to 
•ix  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  from  two  to  nine  superatnie* 
tares,  soma  containing  6  or  800,000  columna— is  a  miniature  ezemplifi* 
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e«tkm  of  euiumiar  bMaltc«  at  the  OiMits*  Cauaeway  md.  other  i 
whieh,  if  ny  coBjeetnre  is  eoirect,  most  hxwe  beea  the  prodoctioa  of  a 
ngantic  order  of  maniie  antedilmriaa  (not  to  say  antimyndaBc)  polypL 
Whether  the  sabstance  which  composea  these  colamiiar  forma  is  liiDe, 
ailex,  basalt,  or  other  substance,  so  exactly  do  they  correspond  to  each 
other  in  their  prominent  bat  very  singular  pecnlianties,  that  I  am  ana- 
ble  to  doobt  it.  There  is  ooe  mofjlie  point  only  in  which  I  hsve  not 
had  opportmnty  to  make  a  compaiiaoo,  viz^  as  to  the  ciicolar  perform- 
tkms  m  the  paiitjes  of  the  cell,  by  which  the  mass  becomea  one  con- 
nected  system.  I  am  not  advised  whether  any  snch  thing  has  been 
observed  in  colnmnar  basaltes,  i.  e.,  in  the  prism,  or  spmte  of  eohmia 
between  the  aiticnbitions.  The  hollow  specimens  or  the  weather- 
worn  summits  are  those  alone  whete  we  are  anthorized  to  expect  this 
demonstration,  and  where,  in  view  of  the  entire  correqMUideDce  in 
eveiy  particular,  I  have  no  doobt  it  can  and  will  be  found.  It  would  be 
a  miracle  in  nature  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  correspondence  in 
twenty  particulars,  and  yet  a  failure  in  the  last.  The  basattie  ctthmnmm 
must,  of  course,  be  mammoth  faTOsites." 

From  the  depth  of  tbe  ravine,  the  angular  appearance  of  tke 
countless  lines  of  horizontal  strata  in  the  perpendiailar  dUk,  Ihe  rich 
clothing  of  foliage  which  crown  these  summits,  and  often  hoes  their 
sides,  the  solitude  of  the  spot,  and  the  turbulent  rushing  and  ioap> 
kig  of  the  waters,  as  well  as  die  beauty  and  variety  of  the  vievs  o- 
ther  up  or  down  the  stream,  the  prospect  was  full  of  beauty,  muting 
Ae  wildness  and  softness  of  nature  in  an  unusaal  dcfree^  We 
walked  up  from  hence  along  the  rocky  platform  of  the  western 
bank,  which  at  the  present  time  was  perfectly  easy,  though,  when 
the  river  is  full,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  on  by  chains  fasten^  to  the 
dtff,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  felling  into  the  stream :  a  fate  that  h» 
befallen  two  young  ladies,  one.  Miss  Soydam,  of  New- York,  in 
1827,  and  another,  Miss  Thome,  of  the  same  city,  a  few  years 
later. 

This  brought  us  to  tbe  first  Falls,  which  are  called  Sherman's 
Falls,  and  are  about  thirty-five  feet  high.  The  appearance  was 
picturesque  rather  than  grand,  and  pleasing  rather  than  sobKne; 
the  impresdon,  even  of  the  picturesque  and  pleasing,  was  derived 
more  from  the  surrounding  scenery  than  fiom  the  rail  itself  A 
little  below  this,  a  safe  and  well-«ecured  wooden  bridge  is  thrown 
across  the  stream,  by  which  a  passage  is  effected  to  the  eastern 
bank ;  and,  ascending  thence  to  a  heignt  called  the  Pinnacle,  a  fine 
view  is  commanded  of  the  upper  and  lower  Falls,  and  the  deep 
gorge  of  the  ravine. 

Descending  again  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  recrosang  the 
bridge,  a  senes  of  ladders  and  paths  lead  higher  up  the  western 
bank,  along  which  you  walk  till  you  arrive  at  what  are  called  the 
High  Falls,  of  which  there  are  three  separate  cascades,  the  upper 
one  having  a  descent  of  forty-eight  feet,  the  second  eleven,  and  the 
third  or  last  thirty-seven ;  the  whole,  including  the  perpendicular 
and  sloping  descents,  making  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  This  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  finest  point  of  the  Falls,  the  scen^y  and  the  cat- 
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aracts  U^ther  fonmng  a  sublime  and  beautiful  picture ;  and  in  the 
season  of  the  floods  it  must  possess  terror  as  well  as  beauty. 

From  hence  we  again  ascended  over  the  broken  ledges  of  the 
rocks,  the  several  strata  of  the  limestone  shaling  off  from  each  other, 
in  thicknesses  of  from  four  to  eight  inches,  m  wng  a  series  of  nat- 
ural steps,  by  each  ledge  projecting  out  below  and  in  advance  of 
the  one  above  it ;  so  Uiat,  if  persons  possess  confidence,  nothing 
can  be  safer  than  the  foothold  obtained. 

Above  these  high  Falls  is  a  house  of  refreshment,  where  we 
were  all  glad  to  halt;  and  though  the  provender  was  very  limited 
in  variety — biscuits,  cheese,  and  sweet  cakes  being  the  only  food 
to  be  obtained — neither  bread  nor  butter  bein^  in  the  catalogue, 
yet  our  climbing  exercise  had  given  us  appetites,  for  which  any* 
thing  wholesome  had  a  rich  zest ;  and  here  we  halted  to  repose 
and  recruit  The  view  from  hence  is  also  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
mav  be  gazed  upon  for  hours  without  tiring.  There  are  three  other 
Falls  even  above  this,  called  "  The  Mill  Dam/'  "  The  Cascades,'* 
and  ^*  The  Upper  Falls ;"  and  each  has  beauties  of  its  own  that  are 
quite  worth  the  fatigue  of  the  walk  to  examine  and  enjoy,  though 
these  cascades  are  not  more  than  fourteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty 
feet  in  perpendicular  fall. 

The  winding  path  which  leads  from  the  last  point  of  inqpection 
back  to  the  hotel  is  through  a  dense  primeval  forest,  the  shade  of 
which  was  most  grateful  during  the  beat  of  the  day,  for  our  excur- 
sion occupied  about  three  hours,  from  eleven  to  two.  Besides  the 
pleasure  it  afforded  us  from  its  shade,  the  path  brought  us  every 
now  and  then  to  the  immediate  brink  of  the  precipice  overhanging 
the  deep  valley  on  its  western  edge,  and  gave  us  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  looking  down  into  the  magnificent  ravine  below.  The 
whole  difference  of  elevation  between  the  point  where  the  first  rap* 
id  commences,  just  above  the  Upper  Fall,  to  the  place  where  the 
last  rapid  terminates,  beyond  &e  lowest,  or  Conrad's  Fall,  is  387 
feet,  in  a  distance  of  five  miles ;  but  m  walking  along  the  edge  of 
the  western  cliff  from  the  High  Falls  to  Sherman's  Fall,  and  a  lit- 
tle below  it,  the  views  are  indescribably  beautiful. 

The  scene  wants  the  might  and  majesty  of  Niagara,  with  which, 
indeed,  it  ought  never  to  be  compared,  because  they  are  entirely 
dissimilar ;  but  what  it  wants  in  size  and  grandeur  is  made  up 
fully  in  picturesque  beauty  and  in  exquisite  variety  ctf  view,  chan- 
ging at  every  point,  and  forcing  the  most  indifferent  to  express  their 
admiration.  Altogether  we  were  delighted  with  our  excursion; 
and  after  dining  at  the  hotel  at  two,  we  returned  home  by  the 
same  route,  enjoyed  a  lovely  sunset  view  of  Utica  glittering  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  plain  on  which  it  stands,  and  reached  the  city 
about  six  o'clock. 

On  the  following  morning,  September  16,  we  left  Utica  by  the 
railroad  cars  for  Schenectady,  starting  at  nine  o'clodc  and  arri- 
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▼ing  at  one,  being  ttixm  four  hoars  itf  performing  a  distance  of 
eighty-one  miles.  Our  route  was  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  which  lost  none  of  its  charms  on  a  second  inspection, 
but  presented  a  continued  series  of  lovely  landscapes,  thickly- 
wooded  hills,  rich  grazing  plains,  abundant  cattle,  the  constantly- 
enlarging  and  ever-winding  nver,  and  flourishing  villages  all 
along  the  line.  At  Schenectadv  we  were  joined  by  a  British  of- 
jBcer,  who  had  come  out  by  the  last  London  packet  from  England 
to  New- York,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  this 
being  found  a  nearer  route  than  the  passage  to  Halifax  or  Canada 
direct  We  took  at  this  place  the  railroad  cars  for  Saratoga 
Springs,  and  reached  there  about  half  past  five  o'clock ;  we  found 
comfortable  quarters  at  our  former  abode,  the  Union  Hall  Hotel, 
with  very  few  visiters,  and  here  we  remamed,  therefore,  for  the 
night. 

On  the  next  morning,  as  the  weather  was  delicious,  we  took  a 
walk  around  the  village;  but  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than 
the  solitude  and  silence  in  which  it  was  now  enwrapped,  compared 
with  the  throng  and  bustle  in  which  we  left  it  six  weeks  ago. 
Then  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  more  than  3000  viaters 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  every  house,  public  and  private, 
was  foil  to  overflowing.  Now  there  were  not  more  than  sevenW 
strangers  in  the  place,  all  of  whom  were  stopping  at  Union  Hall, 
as  all  the  other  large  hotels  had  been  closed  during  the  preceding 
week.  The  spacious  porticoes  and  verandas  of  the  Congress  HaU 
and  United  States  Hotel,  that  a  few  weeks  ago  were  filled  with 
the  choicest  specimens  of  the  beautjr  and  fashion  of  the  United 
States,  were  now  as  solitaiv  as  the  ruins  of  Babylon  or  Palmyra  ; 
and  as  a  large  number  of  the  shopkeepers,  as  wed  as  those  forming 
the  establishments  of  the  hotels,  are  temporary  residents  for  the 
season,  these,  too,  had  taken  their  flight ;  so  that,  in  a  walk  of  two 
or  three  hours  through  and  around  the  village,  we  did  not  see  half 
a  doasen  individuals. 

The  few  persons  remaming  at  the  hotel  were  real  invalids,  who 
came  here,  bona  fide,  for  their  health,  some  to  take  the  waters,  but 
others  for  the  pure  air  and  undisturbed  tranquillity  of  the  spot,  and 
both  of  these  could  certainly  be  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  at  this  moment  In  the  open  air  the  sun  still  continued 
to  be  warm ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  freshness  in  the 
air  which  made  exercise  as  delightfiil  as  it  was  healthy.  Within 
doors,  however,  a  fire  was  agreeable;  and  the  majority  of  the 
company  seemed  to  prefer  formmg  a  circle  round  a  blazing  hearth, 
on  which  large  logs  of  wood  were  continually  supplied,  to  going 
out ;  and  newspapers,  books,  and  conversation  beguiled  their  time. 

In  directing  my  inquiries  as  to  our  route  from  hence  to  Boston, 
I  found  that  ttie  one  which  would  afiord  us  the  best  opportunity 
to  see  the  greatest  extent  and  variety  of  country  in  our  way,  would 
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be  to  go  from  liexice  to  fbe  commencement  of  Lake  George,  sail 
up  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water  to  the  mined  fort  of  Ticonderoga, 
there  join  the  steamboat  from  Whitehall  on  the  following  day,  and 

fo  up  Lake  Champlain  to  Burluigton ;  from  thence  cross  over  the 
ills  of  Vermont,  by  Montpelier,  to  the  White  Mountains  in  New- 
Hampshire,  andr  thence  across  the  country,  to  Portland  in  Maine, 
from  which  steamboats  go  daily  to  Boston ;  for  this  route  we  ac- 
cordingly prepared,  sending  a  servant  with  our  heavy  baggage 
round  £rom  New-York  into  Boston  by  sea* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Viftit  Ui  Glen's  Fallfl.— C«ldw#lL— Voy^^c  up  Lake  Gftorg*-— Rorafttttk  Scenery.^ 
Benutif^]  Jaliintla— Ruins  of  Fort  Ticofu^eToga  —  Passaff^  jsctoas  Lake  Champlom.— 
Shoreharn.— BurliDgton  ^^eamer. — BeAutiful  Modei  aiiifhigh  Order  of  this  VosBel.^- 
Scenery  of  Lake  CbamoLaici.— Solar  EclipK. — Arriml  »t  BurLio^oat  DeacriptioD  of 
the  Tovfn— Journey  lo  Montpelier— Romantic  Sceiwry  of  tbe  Green  Mountain*.— 
Kxqui^iie  Beauty  gf  the  BUtumnul  Tint*.— -Montpeiier,  ihe  Capital  of  Vermont,^ 
Stfiiehouae,— History  and  Description  of  Fetioont.— Resources  and  Produclittns.— 
Manuiocture*  And  Commerce  of  ttje  State.— Increase  of  ibe  Population.— Re ligioui 
Institouoijs.— Joortiey^  from  Montpelkr  to  nanvjIle.—KjtietJBbe  View.— Elevation  of 
tUe  Mountaias. — ^Tliick  Forest.— Gofgcousness  of  the  Trees  — DanvilJe. —  Vilbgfl  Go^ 
eipB.*-JiiquiaitiveQe*3  of  the  New-EngUwd  (Jluuacwr.— First  fled  wilti  Curtainfi  slept 
in  ftlnce  teAring  EagJand 

Qif  Monday,  the  17th  of  September^-we  left  Saratoga  Springs  for 
Lake  George  in  the  regular  stage-coach  that  runs  between  these 

1>laces.  The  distance  was  only  twenty-seven  miles ;  bnt,  though  we 
eft  at  one  o'clock,  we  did  not  reach  the  end  of  our  journey  tilinine, 
having  been  eight  hours  on  the  road,  and  with  four  horses,  twice 
changed  on  the  way,  accomplishing  only  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  m  the  hour.  The  road,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  both  hilly 
and  sandy ;  but  it  was  altogether  the  slowest  rate  of  traveling  we 
had  yet  experienced  in  the  country.  The  only  place  of  interest 
that  we  passed  in  the  route  was  the  spot  where  we  crossed  the 
Hudson  at  Glen's  Falls.  After  Niagara  and  the  Trenton  Falls,  the 
cataract  here  would  be  r^arded  as  insignificant,  though  it  is  not 
without  its  share  of  interest  The  actual  perpendicular  fall  is  six- 
ty4hree  feet,  though  there  is  a  steep  angular  descent  of  600  feet  at 
least ;  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  waters  were  low,  and, 
consequently,  the  full  effect  of  the  cataract  could  not  be  seen.  The 
bed  of  the  river  exhibits  precisely  the  same  appearances  as  those 
already  described  at  Trenton  Falls,  where  successive  layers  of  lime- 
stone rock,  formed  by  successive  deposites  and  subsequent  pressure, 
mrice  op  an  immense  bed  of  stata ;  and  these  are  in  many  places 
so  worn  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  broken  off  sburply  by 
other  causes,  as  to  present  regular  series  of  stepSi 
VoL.IL— Ll  23 
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There  are  two  gmt  cafemotg  svemm  under  oae  c 
cxf  rock,  tbdnoag^  which  persons  can  easily  pass,  and  on  Ihe ' 
erf*  yntieh  are  the  names  and  initiab  of  many  fcnner  yiwiers  ;  a 
costom  far  more  eztensrrely  president  among  the  Americana  dian 


even  among  the  Endishi  who  snrpaaB  all  the  nations  of  Eorope  in 
of  uiis  TO  '         ' 


the  indolgence  of  this  prupensity.  I  scarcely  remember 
any  place  at  all  remarkable  in  dus  countiy,  without  finding  every 
aoocflsibie  mace  of  wall  or  surface  oorered  with  names,  imtialfl^ 
and  dates  of  Yisiters,  and  tins  extends  even  to  tbe  walk  and  win- 
dows of  hotels  and  inns  on  the  road,  as  if  the  parties  thought  it  a 
wonderful  achievement  to  have  journeyed  so  far  from  home ! 

We  found  at  Caldwell,  the  pret^  village  on  tbe  banks  of  Lake 
George,  an  extensive  and  comnKxlious  hotd ;  and  there  being  hot 
few  visiters  at  tlus  late  period  of  the  sommer,  we  had  our  cfaoioe 
of  apartments. 

On  the  following  morning  we  had  to  breakfast  at  six,  and  em- 
bark in  the  steamroat  immediately  after  for  oor  voyage  up  Lake 
George.  The  morning  was  beautiful ;  and  the  dense  white  mass- 
es of  ckrod  that  hung  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  in  some  places 
were  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  contrasted  stri* 
kingly  and  pleasantly  with  the  green-topped  hills,  clothed  witti  ver- 
dure to  theur  very  summits,  which  rose  on  every  side  above  them. 
We  proceeded  up  Ae  lake,  vnth  few  passengers  besides  ourselves,  at 
a  rate  of  about  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  were  delighted 
with  every  part  of  our  way. 

The  lake  is  thirty-six  miles  in  length  fiom  north  to  sooth,  but  is 
mnerally  very  narrow,  varying  firom  one  to  four  miles  only  in 
breadth.  Its  three  principal  features  of  beauty  are  the  lofty  and 
wooded  hills  whidi  enclose  it  on  both  sides,  varying  from  500  to 
IfiOO  feet  in  elevation ;  its  numerous  islands,  saki  to  exceed  300,  id 
eveiy  variety  of  siae,  and  full  of  ttie  picturesque  in  form  and  fea- 
ture; and  the  remaikable  transparency  of  its  waters^  whidi  admits 
adistinct  view  of  the  sandy  and  gravelly  bottom  at  a  depdi  of  five 
or  six  fathoms,  and  exhibits  the  movements  of  the  fish  with  whidi 
these  watem  abound.  The  cause  of  this  clearness  til  the  water  is 
no  doubt  the  absence  of  any  rivers  or  streams  runnmg  into  the 
lake ;  for  these,  by  the  soil  they  carry  down  in  their  course,  always 
render  the  waters  of  lakes  and  seas  more  or  less  turbid;  and  to 
aupply  the  annual  waste  by  solar  evaporation,  there  are  many 
Bfoinfp  at  the  bottom,  whose  bubbling  dfervescenoe  can  be  son»- 
tunes  distinctly  seen. 

The  wooded  hilb  near  tbe  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  are 
mostly  untenanted ;  but,  as  you  advance  higher  up  towards  tiie 
north,  some  of  the  lands  near  the  borders  of  the  water  vppen  to 
be  cleared,  and  farmhouses  and  cattle  indicate  the  presence  of 
agricultural  settlements.  On  several  of  the  islands  abo  are  dwell- 
ings and  farms,  though  by  four  die  greatest  number  are  uninhabited^ 
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nd'ife  as  roBiaiitietlly  wild  and  beantifiil  as  the  most  aideiil  krrer 
of  the  picturesque  could  desire. 

About  midway  in  our  passage  up  the  lake  we  passed  through  a 
•trait  called  the  Narrows,  which  is  little  more  than  half  a  mile 


across  m  some  parts,  and  varies  from  this  to  a  mile  for  a  distance 
of  a  couple  of  leagues.  The  water  is  said  to  be  so  deep  here  that 
no  bottom  has  been  found  with  a  line  of  five  hundred  feet  in 
length.  From  hence,  too,  the  mountains  become  loftier,  and  one 
eznmence,  called  the  Black  Mountain,  rise§  to  an  elevation  of  2200 
feet,  while  many  others  approach  it  nearly  in  altitude,  and  by  their 
undulating  forms,  and  fine  intervening  valleys  and  ravines^  add 
gpreatly  to  the  richness  of  the  scenery. 

From  the  point  of  departure  at  Caldwell,  near  which  are  Sandy 
Hill,  Bloody  Pond,  Fdirt  George,  and  Fort  William  Henry,  all  the 
wav  up  to  the  point  of  landing  at  Ticonderoga,  there  is  a  contin* 
uea  succession  of  military  relics,  in  ruined  forts  and  well-known 
battle-grounds,  which  deeply  interest  the  American  traveller,  be* 
cause  they  tell  of  the  triumphs  of  his  fathers  over  th^  enemies^ 
and  proclaim  the  victories  of  his  immediate  ancestors.  But  thev 
cannot  and  do  not  so  deeplv  interest  the  English  traveller,  though 
some  of  them  force  themselves  on  his  attention.  One  of  these  is 
a  place  called  Sabbath  Day  Point,  where,  on  a  projection  of  land 
on  the  western  shore  jutting  out  into  the  lake,  a  body  of  English 
troops  landed  on  a  Sunday  during  the  French  war,  and  where,  in 
a  sanguinary  battle  fought  between  them  and  the  Indians,  the  Engir 
Ijsh  were  all  killed,  no  way  of  retreat  being  left  open  for  them» 
and  no  quarter  shown.  Another  spot,  a  few  miles  beyond  this,  is 
called  Lord  Howe's  Point,  it  being  the  place  where  Lord  Howe 
landed  just  previous  to  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga,  in  which  he  re* 
ceived  his  death-wound. 
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Between  these  two  miBtair  spots  is  a  remarkable  hill,  on  (he 
steep  side  of  which,  fronting  the  lake,  is  a  smooth  dediyity  of  rock 
called  Rogers's  Slide,  from  this  traditional  story»  It  is  said  that  a 
Colonel  Rogers,  of  the  British  army,  was  here  pursued  by  the  In- 
dians during  the  French  war,  and,  beb^  driven  to  the  very  edee 
of  the  descending  slide,  with  no  possibility  of  escape,  he  boldly 
dashed  on  to  the  Slide,  and,  havmg  snow-shoes  on  at  the  time, 
from  the  great  abundance  of  snow  everywhere  on  the  hills,  he  slid 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  landed  in  perfect  safety  at  the 
mountain's  foot  The  Indians,  regarding  this  as  a  feat  which  no 
ordinary  mortal  could  perform,  concluded  that  the  colonel  was 
gifted  with  some  charmed  or  supernatural  spirit,  which  protected 
his  life  and  rendered  him  invulnerable ;  and  therefore  they  thought 
it  might  bring  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  pursue 
him  tarther. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  landing  at  the 
tipper  end  of  the  lake,  where  we  found  carriages  in  waiting  to  carrv 
MS  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land,  of  three  miles  in  extent,  which 
separates  Lake  George,  or  Lake  Horicon,  which  is  its  Indian  name, 
from  the  larger  sheet  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  waters  of  Lake 
George  communicate  with  those  of  Lake  Champlain  by  a  narrow 
strait,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  flow 
into  those  of  Liake  Ontario.  There  is  said  to  be  a  fall  of  600  feet 
from  Lake  George  to  Lake  Champlain ;  but,  instead  of  the  waters 
being  precipitated  over  one  lofty  precipice,  as  in  the  strait  of  Ni- 

a^ara,  fhey  are  here  broken  into  several  small  falls,  at  intervals, 
ong  the  narrow  channel  of  three  miles  in  length,  where  mills  are 
established  for  sawing  timber,  of  which  we  saw  vast  quantities  in 
the  course  of  our  short  ride. 

We  turned  off  from  the  ordinary  road  beti^een  the  lakes  to  viat 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  which  form  a  prominent  object  in 
the  picture  from  all  points  of  view,  and  wear  an  imposing  aspect 
in  their  solitude.  The  promontory  chosen  for  the  erection  of  this 
fort,  which  was  originally  built  by  the  French  in  1756,  resembles 
that  called  West  Point  on  the  Hudson  River,  projecting,  as  it  does, 
into  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  completely  commanding 
the  passage  from  this  into  Lake  George,  as  well  as  all  the  range  of 
the  former  up  and  down  its  waters.  The  elevation  of  the  fort 
above  the  lake  is  about  200  feet;  but  it  was  commanded  by  two 
loftier  hills,  one  called  Mount  Independence,  on  the  southeast,  be« 
yond  the  lake,  and  the  other  called  Mount  Defiance,  on  the  west, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait  This  latter  is  720  feet  in  height; 
and  when  the  Americans  occupied  Fort  Ticonderoga,  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  General  Burgoyne  stationed  his  artulery  on  this  el- 
evation, and  compelled  the  Americans  to  evacuate  the  fort,  though 
he  was  himself  soon  after  obliged  to  surrender,  with  all  his  anny,  to 
the  American  forces  at  Saratoga.    The  fort  was  subsequently  dis< 
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mantled,  and  is  now  in  complete  ruins ;  the  ditches,  parapets,  and 
outworks  are  all  visible,  and  the  walls  of  the  magazine  are  still 
standmg.  There  are  several  subterraneous  vaults  and  passages 
also  quite  perfect ;  and  it  was  through  one  of  these  that  the  Amer* 
ican  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  approached  the  fort,  when  he  entered  an4 
took  possession  of  it  ^  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress." 

From  Fort  Ticonderoga  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  descende4 
to  the  ferry  across  Lake  Cbamplain,  where  we  passed  over  in 
one  of  the  rudest  boats  I  had  ever  seen ;  it  was  Uttle  more  than 
an  oblong  trough  or  tray,  the  head  and  stern  shelving  upward  from 
the  water,  and  the  bottom  perfectly  flat ;  it  had  a  mast  in  the  cen» 
tre,  with  a  swinging  gaif  and  boom  for  a  mainsail,  that  traversed 
right  round  the  mast,  so  that  the  head  of  the  boat  could  be  made 
the  stern,  and  the  stern  the  head,  alternately ;  and  with  this  smglf 
sail  and  a  deep  leeboard,  the  helmsman  steering  with  a  long  oar^ 
we  soon  crossed  the  lake  and  landed  at  the  station  of  Shoreham, 
There  we  had  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  steamboat  from  Whitehall 
to  Burlington,  and  we  employed  the  interval  in  taking  dinner, 
which  was  provided  for  us  m  the  most  uninviting  form,  and  from 
which  we  made  an  unsatisfactory  meal.  During  our  stay  we  found 
some  petrifactions  on  the  beach,  chiefly  of  manne  shells  imbedded 
in  limestone,  as  well  as  some  enchrinites,  conus,  and  a  fruit  or  nut 
resembling  the  hickory  nut  of  the  present  daj.  We  learned  from 
the  innkeeper  at  Shoreham  that  there  are  neither  springs  nor  rivu» 
lets  of  fresh  water  within  several  miles,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
sink  wells  by  boring  for  springs  had  been  hitherto  unsuccessful ;  ia 
consequence  of  which,  their  only  supply  of  water  for  all  domestic 
purposes  is  from  the  lake;  and  as  tnis  is  frozen  over  so  as  to  b^ 
passed  by  heavy  wagons  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year, 
the  mode  of  laying  m  their  suppliai  is  to  take  in  a  large  quantity 
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of  the  ice  during  wmter,  which  is  kept  in  a  dosed  resenroir,  and 
this  ice,  melted  down,  is  the  only  water  they  use. 

About  three  o'clock  the  steamboat  Burlington  stopped  at  the 
landing-place,  and  m  her  we  embarked  for  Burlington,  higher  up 
Lake  Champlain,  where  we  proposed  to  land.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  elegant  vessels  I  had  yet  seen  in  America ;  and.  of  steam- 
vessels,  the  most  complete  in  all  her  fittings  and  equipments  that  I 
had  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world,  not  excepting  the  Great 
Western,  which  I  visited  and  examined  at  New-York. 

The  Burlington  being  built  for  lake  navigation,  and  not  having 
to  encounter  Uie  heavy  gales  of  the  Atlantic,  did  not,  of  course, 
require  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  Great  Western ;  and  this 
enabled  her  constructors  to  give  her  a  finer  mould,  and  to  produce 
elegance  of  form  and  rapidity  of  motion  in  a  higher  degree.  Her 
huuis  a  complete  model  of  grace  and  beauty;  all  her  equipments 
are  of  the  first  order ;  and  her  interior  accommodation,  for  comfort 
and  splendour  combined,  surpass  those  of  any  ship  or  vessel  I  have 
ever  seen.  Her  engines  are  of  250-horse*  power,  and  she  cost 
about  100,000  dollars,  or  20,000/.  sterlmg.  The  captain  was 
worthy  of  bis  ship,  taking  the  highest  degree  of  pride  in  her ;  and 
every  part  of  her  was  as  sweet,  pure,  and  clean  as  a  royal  yacht 

The  scenery  of  Lake  Champlain  improved  as  we  advanced ;  in 
the  part  where  we  embarked  the  lake  was  little  more  than  two 
miles  across,  and  the  land  not  elevated ;  farther  up  to  the  north- 
ward the  waters  expanded  to  a  greater  breadth,  the  hilis  became 
more  lofty,  and  the  promontories  projected  boldly  out  on  either 
mde ;  the  wood  and  verdure  were  also  abundant,  and  the  whole, 
though  less  romantically  beautifiil  than  that  of  Lake  George,  was, 
nevertheless,  always  pleasing,  and  often  picturesque. 

During  our  passage  up  the  lake  we  witnessed,  between  four  and 
five  o'clock,  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  sky  was  often 
overcast  with  clouds,  but  at  intervals  the  disc  of  the  sun  was  sirffi- 
dently  cleared  from  all  obstructions  to  enable  us  to  perceive  the 
eclipse  in  great  perfection.  The  darkness  at  half  past  four  was  as 
great  as  at  sunset  on  ordinary  days,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  nature 
was  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  kind ;  the  restoration  of  the 
entire  fight  of  the  sun  took  place  before  his  setting,  and  the  transi- 
tion firom  darkness  to  light  was  striking  and  remarkable. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  reached  Burlington,  where  we  landed  and 
reposed  for  the  ni^ht,  the  steamboat  pursumg  her  way  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Champlam  at  St  Johns,  where  the  greater  number  of  her 
passengers  would  disembark  for  Montreal ;  this  route  from  New- 
Vork  to  Canada  being  now  the  most  expeditious,  most  economical, 
and  most  agreeable,  and  being  more  and  more  frequented  every 
year. 

On  the  following  morning,  Tuesday,  September  19,  we  took  an 
early  view  of  the  town  of  Burlington^  the  first  place  we  had  visited 
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in  New-England,  which  comprehended  the  six  states  east  of  the 
River  Hudson,  namely,  Vermont,  New-Hampshire,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut ;  to  the  inhabitants  of  whidi 
states  only  the  term  ^  Yankee"  is  applied  in  America,  though  in 
England  the  term  is  erroneously  used  to  designate  Americans  in 
general.  It  may  be  added  that  this  term  is  not  deemed  reproach-, 
zul  here ;  persons  often  boast  of  their  being  Yankees,  as  implying 
a  more  thorough  English  descent,  with  a  less  admixture  of  foreign 
blood ;  and  I  remember,  in  Rochester,  seeing  a  sign  over  a  shop 
where  all  kinds  of  goods  were  sold,  designating  it  as  '^  The  Yankee 
Pedlers'  Store ;"  the  enterprising  and  industrious  New-Englanders 
often  travelline,  with  a  pack  on  their  backs,  from  the  Eastern 
through  the  Western  States  as  pedlers,  and  thus  laying  the  founda* 
tion  of  a  competency  which  they  subsequently  improve  into  opu- 
lence. 

Burlington  is  an  extremely  pretty  town,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  ^  incorporated  village,"  having  an  incorporation  of  muni- 
dpal  authorities  for  all  purposes  of  municipal  government,  but  not 
yet  possessing  the  dimity  of  a  chartered  city.  It  is  seated  on  the 
eastern  ade  of  Lake  Champlain,  on  a  ri^g  ground  that  slopes  up- 
ward with  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  thus 
displays  all  its  buildings  to  the  greatest  advantage.  At  present 
there  are  about  500  houses  of  every  description,  wim  five  churches, 
and  a  population  of  about  6000  persons.  It  has  a. courthouse  and 
jail  for  county  purposes,  and  a  fine  university,  which  stands  on  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  town,  about  350  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake.  This  univerrity  was  incorporated  in  1791,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  from  the  funds  of  which  it  was 
hugely  assisted.  Its  hbrary  contsuns  at  present  about  2000  vol- 
umes, with  an  excellent  apparatus  for  scientific  experiments.  About 
40,000  acres  of  land  belong  to  this  university ;  the  income  derived 
from  this  source  is  at  present  nearly  2000  dollars,  and  it  is  increas^ 
ing  every  year  with  the  increased  value  of  land.  The  view  from 
the  higher  part  of  the  town  across  the  lake,  and  to  the  elevated 
mountains  oppoate,  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  view  across  the 
Straits  of  Scio,  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  looking  far  above  the 
town  of  Scio  across  the  strait  towards  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  die 
resemblance  bong  very  striking. 

Havii^  secured  an  extra-coach  with  four  beautiful  horses  and  a 
smart  driver,  we  left  BurUngton  after  breakfast,  about  nine  o^dcKk, 
for  Montpelier,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Vermont  Our  way 
was  through  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  amid  the  green  hills  which 
mduced  the  original  French  settlers  of  this  territory  to  call  it  the 
land  of  the  Green  Mountains,  a  name  it  well  deserves.  The  con- 
tinued succession  of  these  beautiful  hills,  with  the  intervening  val- 
leys and  plains  by  which  they  were  divided  from  each  other,  made 
every  mile  of  our  ride  delightful    The  most  romantic  parts  ot 
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Derbysbire,  and  the  richest  pftits  of  Devonshire,  are  not  so  lore^ 
as  the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  part  of  Vermont,  in  which  there  is 
every  element  of  landscape  beauty,  and  every  combination  of  the 
picturesque. 

The  River  Winowsl^,  called  by  the  unattractive  name  of  the 
Onion,  which  empties  itself  into  Lake  Champlain,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Burliugton,  winds  its  meandering  way  along  the  foot  of 
these  hiUs,  while  its  dark  clear  waters,  running  m  a  broken  current 
over  a  rocky  and  pebbly  bed,  add  greatlv  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  The  hills  vary  from  1000  to  1500  feet  in  elevation  gener> 
ally,  though  some  few  eminences  exceed  2000  feet  These  are 
clothed  with  wood  to  the  very  summits,  a  great  portion  of  w^hich 
are  evergreens.  The  pkins  are  covered  with  the  richest  carpets  of 
meadow-grass,  and  cattle  of  the  finest  description  were  grazing  in 
luxuriant  abundance.  Sometimes  a  new  feature  of  beauty  would 
burst  forth  in  a  frowning,  perpendicular  cliff,  or  a  projecting  mass 
of  naked  rock,  peering  out  from  amid  the  thick  foliage  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  and  then  the  perpetually  winding  river,  appearing 
and  disappearing  at  every  turn,  would  vary  the  scene. 

The  gorgeous  colouring  of  an  American  autumn  added  a  still 
^eater  charm  to  this  enchanting  picture ;  and  we  sometimes  found 
It  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  deep  rich  browns,  bri^t 
yellows,  and  deep  blood-crimsons  and  scarlets  of  the  trees  we  saw 
before  us,  mingled  with  the  richest  greens  of  every  tint  and  hue^ 
could  be  really  natural  or  without  the  aid  of  art,  it  looked  so  like 
the  artificial  dyeing  or  colouring  of  some  great  manufactory,  except 
that  the  colours  were  more  varied,  more  orilliant,  and  more  vivid 
than  any  that  art  can  produce.  Altc^ether  it  was  one  of  the  most 
beautifiil  tracts  of  country  through  mach  we  had  yet  passed,  and 
alone  quite  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  see  and  enjov. 

After  passing  through  the  villages  of  Richmond  and  Waterbuiy 
on  our  way,  at  each  of  which  we  changed  horses,  we  reached 
Montpelier  at  half  past  one,  having  performed  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  in  less  than  five  hours,  being  the  most  expeditious  rate  at 
which  we  had  yet  travelled  for  any  distance  by  land.  Montpe- 
lier  is  the  leg^lative  capital  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  is  one  oi 
the  prettiest  towns  of  its  size  that  can  be  imagined.  Its  situation 
is  peculiarlv  beautiful,  overhung  on  two  of  its  sides  by  lofty  and 
verdant  hills,  and  open  on  the  other  two  to  a  rich  valley  or  plain, 
along  which  the  river  Winowsky  winds  its  serpentine  course.  The 
town  consists  chiefly  of  a  fine  broad  avenue  like  that  of  Canandai- 
gua,  and,  like  it,  lined  on  each  side  with  fine  rows  of  trees,  and 
neat,  pretty,  and  villa-like  residences. 

But  the  most  elegant  building  in  the  town  is  the  Statehouse,  in 
which  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  hold  thdr  sittingSi  This  is 
constructed  in  the  best  taste  as  a  work  of  architecture,  and  its 
classic  portico  and  graceful  dome  are  in  the  best  proportions.  The 
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material  is  a  fine  gray  granite,  of  even  texture  and  uniform  colour, 
and  the  ^workmanship  of  the  mosfperfect  kind. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  3000,  yet  there  are 
four  places  of  worship,  all  well  built,  commodious,  and  well  attend- 
ed. There  b  also  a  courthouse,  a  prison,  severd  excellent  stores 
for  supplying  the  numerous  farmers  and  graziers  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  to  the  extent  of  50,000  dollars  annually.  The  hotel 
at  which  we  stopped  to  dine  was  equal  to  any,  and  superior  to 
most,  of  those  we  had  seen  in  the  State  of  New-York ;  and,  alto- 
gether, we  thought  Montpelier  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all 
uke  many  agreeable  towns  we  had  seen  in  the  United  States. 

The  State  of  Vermont,  of  which  this  is  the  capital,  is  of  more 
recent  settlement  than  either  of  the  New-England  states.  When 
the  British  first  made  the  conquest  of  Canada  m  1760,  and  obtain- 
ed its  cession  from  the  French  in  1763,  the  tract  of  country  now 
called  Vermont,  from  its  beautiful  green  mountains,  was  first  open- 
ed to  emigration.  Previous  to  that  period,  its  distance  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  River  St  Lawrence  on  the 
other,  prevented  its  being  much  visited,  either  by  the  English  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  south,  or  the  French  from  Canada  on  the 
north.  But  after  that  period  the  settlement  rapidly  increased,  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  country  and  fertility  of  the  soil  both  attract- 
ing persons  of  different  tastes  and  pursuits.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  acted  with  great  spirit  and 
vigour  against  the  English ;  and  their  name  of  the  "  Green  Mount- 
ain Boys,''  by  which  they  were  then  known,  is  still  cherished  by 
them  as  a  title  of  honour. 

Vermont  was  originally  claimed  by  Massachusetts  as  a  part  of 
her  territory,  and  subsequently  by  New-Hampshire  and  by  New- 
York,  as  it  borders  on  each  of  these  three  states ;  but  in  1777,  the 
year  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  people  of  Vermont 
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declared  themsdves  an  independent  state,  and  ibrmed  a  eovera- 
Dient  for  themselves.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1790  that  the 
controversy  with  New-York  was  terminated.  In  1791  Vermont 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1793,  its  in- 
habitants adopted  the  constitution  by  which  the  state  is  at  present 
governed. 

The  territory  of  Vermont  is  157  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  varies  from  90  miles  on  its 
northern  frontier,  where  it  adjoins  Lower  Canada,  to  40  miles  oa 
its  southern  frontier,  where  it  adjoins  Massachusetts ;  its  boundary 
on^the  west  being  the  Lake  Champlain  and  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  on  the  east  the  State  of  New-Hampshire.  Within  these 
boundaries  the  area  of  the  state  is  10,212  square  miles,  or  6,535,680 
acres. 

The  ranges  of  hills  extend  generally  from  north  to  south,  b  two 
inclined  planes^  the  rivers  on  the  western  side,  which  include  the 
Winowsky,  La  McmIc,  the  Otter,  and  the  Missinqua,  emptying  their 
waters  into  Lake  Champlain ;  and  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  side^ 
inciudine;  the  White  River,  the  West  River,  and  the  Pasumpsic, 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  Connecticut  River,  by  which  they 
are  carried  to  the  sea.  Lake  Champlain  is  said  to  be  90  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  many  of  the  cultivated  parts 
of  Vermont  are  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
aome  of  the  Green  Mountains  2000  feet  at  least  The  soil  is  re* 
laarkably  fertile,  and  grain  and  cattle  everywhere  abundant ;  the 
pastarage  is  deemed  the  finest  in  any  part  o^  America ;  and  the 
beef,  mutton,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  of  Vermont  are  all  in  high; 
estimation.  Wool  is  also  becoming  an  article  of  importance,  to 
supply  the  wodlen  manufactures  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Ma»- 
sachnsetts. 

The  climate  of  Vermont  is  considered  subject  to  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  but  the  weather  is  thought  to  be  more  steady 
than  on  the  seacoast,  and  the  land,  being  a  rich  dark  loam,  re* 
ceives  the  drainings  of  the  hills,  and  rarely  suffers  from  want  of 
moisture.  Besides  ^rain  and  cattle,  which  may  be  considered  the 
staple  productions  of  Vermont,  flax  is  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  maple  si^ar  is  made  largely  for  home  consumption  and 
for  exportation ;  that  which  we  saw  and  tasted  appeared  to  me 
quite  as  good  as  the  sugar  of  the  East  Indies.  Iron  ore»  lead,  and 
copperas  are  also  products  of  Vermont,  and  no  less  than  800  tons 
of  the  latter  article  were  made  in  1826.  More  than  100  manu- 
facturing companies  existed  in  1825 ;  but  the  amount  of  capital 
applied  to  manufactures  since  that  period  having  more  than  doub- 
lidy  the  produce  is  proportionally  augmented.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  with  Boston,  Montreal,  and  New-York;  and  the  facility 
recently  afforded  by  railroads,  canals,  and  steamboats,  for  inter- 
counse  with  these  places,  has  brought  them  all  within  easy  reach 
for  traffic. 
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Tim  popohtion  of  Vermont  was  in  1790  only  85,639;  in  1800 
St  was  154,466;  and  in  1830  U  was  380,657.  It  has  15  banks, 
ihe  aggregate  capital  of  which  exceeds  1,000,000  dollars;  and 
100,000  doUaTB  is  raised  annually  for  the  support  of  commoa 
BcliooIs,in  addition  to  25,000  dollars  annually  from  a  literary  Aind 
to  assist  other  schools,  independently  of  the  support  of  the  College 
of  Middldyui^  and  the  University  at  Burlington,  both  liberally  as- 
sisted by  the  state.  The  religious  establishments  are  also  amphr 
supported.  The  Congregatbnalists,  or,  as  we  more  frequently  call 
them,  the  Independents,  hare  232  churches,  and  above  20,000  com- 
monicants;  the  Baptists,  119  churches,  and  above  10,000  comma- 
nicants;  tiie  MediodistB,  nearly  an  equal  number;  and,  beades 
these,  there  are  a  few  Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  and  Universalists. 

After  dining  agreeably  at  an  excellent  hotel,  we  took  a  fresh 
extra^K^oach  for  Danville,  distant  30  miles,  where  we  intended  to 
sleep.  The  road  was  still  interesting;  though  not  so  richly  and  ro* 
mantically  beantiiul  as  in  the  former  part  of  the  day.  We  had  the 
same  variety  of  hill  and  valley,  but  tiie  woods  were  not  so  luxuri- 
ant nor  the  meadows  so  verdant.  The  field-fence  of  Vermont  con* 
sists  of  the  great  roots  and  lower  part  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  ex- 
tracted from  the  ground  after  felling,  and  then  raised  upon  their 
sides,  and  placed  along  in  a  continuous  row.  It  seemed  to  us 
more  picturesque  than  the  Virginia  fence,  which  is  a  zigzag  of 
horizontal  stakes;  or  than  another  sort  sometimes  in  use  here, 
like  the  dievaux-de-firize  of  military  lines.  Oeese  were  abundant, 
grazing  on  the  meadows  or  on  the  grassplots  on  each  side  of 
3ie  road;  and  turkeys  were  fully  as  numerous:  whole  fields  of 
pumpkins  were  seen  well  stocked,  and  elderberries  were  also  abun* 
dant,  though  Vermont  is  not  a  good  firmt^^untiTy  nor  does  it  pro- 
duce so  much  grain  as  New-Hampshire,  cattle  being  its  prmcipal 
wealth. 

We  noticed  here  that  the  signs  of  the  inns  on  &e  road  were  hung 
on  hinges  so  as  to  swing,  after  the  English  fiishion,  while  in  ^ 
State  of  New-York  they  were  fixed  as  on  a  target  In  both,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  custom  to  have  ample  verandas  or  piazzas  running 
round  the  house,  and  the  lower  space  in  front  is  generally  crowd- 
ed with  persons  seated  on  chairs  and  smokbg  cigars,  which  gives 
an  air  of  dissipation  to  the  scene.  We  observed,  also,  that  to  many 
of  the  isolated  dwelling-houses  in  the  country  there  were  private 
burial-grounds  attached,  in  which  one  or  two  members  of  the  fam- 
ily had  been  interred ;  and  the  place  of  their  repose  was  marled 
by  a  neat  monument  widun  an  enclosure,  just  as  if  it  had  been  inclu- 
ded within  consecrated  ground.  Everywhere,  however,  cleanliness 
and  neatnessprevailed,  and  gave  us  a  highly  fiivourable  impression 
of  the  New-England  eharaoter  for  order  and  propriety. 

In  the  course  of  our  first  sta^e  from  Montpelier  we  came  to  one 
of  the  wooden  bridges  frilii  which  the  countiy  abounds^  now  in  the 
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act  of  being  repaired,  and  apparently  impassable,  as  ttie  flooring  or 
platform  of  the  bridge,  consisting  of  loose  planks,  had  all  been  re- 
moved. But  the  dnver,  with  good-humour  and  alacrity,  set  to 
work  himself  to  place  the  planlm  across  again  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces; and,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  bridge  was  sumdently 
restored  for  us  to  pass  in  safety*  This  driver,  like  all  we  had  yet 
seen  in  America,  was  remarkably  kind  to  his  horses;  and  thou^ 
he  drove  faster  and  steadier  than  any  who  had  yet  driven  us,  be 
never  iised  his  whip  to  touch  the  horses,  but  merely  smacked  it  in 
the  air,  and  talked  to  the  animals  as  though  he  believed  they  under- 
stood every  word  he  said.  I  may  add,  that  while  the  American 
drivers  appear  to  be  uniformly  kind  to  their  cattle,  the  horses  them- 
selves are  more  docile  and  tractable  than  with  us ;  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  at  least,  we  have  met  with  no  one  instance  of  a  vicious 
or  refractoiy  horse  in  any  of  the  teams  with  which  we  have  trav- 
elled. 

Though  the  road  was  less  beautiful  than  in  the  morning,  it  still 
continual  to  be  interesting,  and  even  picturesque.  Immense  bould- 
ers of  granite  were  strewed  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  bills;  the 
trees  became  more  and  more  vividly  coloured  by  every  tint  of  crim- 
•son,  scarlet,  brown,  and  yellow,  mingled  with  die  deep  evergreens 
by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and  when  we  attained  the  summit 
of  an  ascending  slope,  up  which  the  road  winds  for  three  miles,  we 
enjoyed  a  most  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the  country  to 
the  west  of  us,  in  the  direction  from  whence  we  had  come ;  all  the 
Green  Mountains  being  visible  from  this  point,  the  highest  eminence 
among  them,  called  ^  The  Camel's  Hump,"  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet 

The  latter  part  of  our  journey  was  through  a  thick  wood,  in  which 
the  splendid  varieties  of  colours  in  the  fcmage  were  such  as  really 
'  to  seem  extravagant  and  unnatural.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that,  be^ 
fore  havinff  seen  these  woods,  had  any  landscajie  or  picture,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  faithfiil  representation  of  an  American  autumn,  been 
so  gorgeously  coloured  as  these  woods  really  were,  I  should  have 
thought  it  an  exaggeration ;  but  the  scene  bemre  us  was  so  brilliant- 
ly b^utiful  that  no  pamter  could  exagg»ate  it,  in  Ixightness  and 
variety  of  colouring  at  least 

^  We  reached  Danville  at  seven  o'clock,  just  as  the  shades  of  night 
were  closing  in,  and  were  glad  to  find  comfortable  quarters  there. 
The  inn  at  which  we  stopped,  though  the  best  m  the  place,  was  a 
very  humble  one  compared  with  those  at  which  we  had  recently 
halted ;  but  it  was  clean  in  every  part,  while  some  of  the  larger 
ones  are  deficient  in  this  requisite.  The  quidnuncs  of  the  vill^e 
soon  surrounded  the  door,  and  a  hundred  questions  were  askra, 
both  of  us  and  the  driver,  as  to  our  route,  destination,  &c.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  most  truly  village-scene  we  had  for  a  long  time  witness- 
ed, and  reminded  us  of  Fraiddin's  account  of  the  extreme  inquisft- 
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^ircnieasoftfaeNeW'Englaiidersinliisday;  a  Aaractei  btie  wMdi 
remains  in  full  force  at  Danville,  howerer  much  it  may  have  abated 
in  larger  places. 

We  retired  early  to  rest;  and  here,  in  this  obscore  qaarter^slept 
in  the  first  curtained  bed  in  which  we  had  ever  reposed  since  our 
leaving  England  a  year  ago.  We  had  seen  four-post  beds  with 
<mrtains  in  private  houses,  but  in  no  hotel  or  boarding-house  in  any 
of  the  greatest  cities  had  we  ever  met  with  a  bed,  not  even  in  the 
deDth  of  winter,  hung  widi  curtains  as  in  England,  till  this  at  7 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

t>escription  of  tha  White  Moantains.— Names  and  Elerationa  of  the  principal  Peakfl.-<» 
Jonrney  from  Che  H oontain  Pata  to  Conway .—Stage-driTers  and  Passensera  from 
Conway  to  Centre  ibrboar.—Winnipiaeofee,  or  the  beaatiful  LalieMeredith.^River 
Merhmac— Shaker  Village.— Concord,  the  Capital  of  New-Hampahire.— Ezceaaive 
nee  of  Tobacca— Danf  ilTe  to  Littleton.— Road  through  the  Forest.— Autumnal  Fo- 
liage.—While  Moantain  Hooae.— Entry  into  the  *'  Notch"  or  Pata  Uinnigh  the  Mount- 
ains.—Romantic  Wildness  of  the  Scenery.— Accumulation  of  Granite  Rocks.— Light- 
ning and  Storms.— Descent  of  Slides  or  Avalanchea  from  the  Mountams.— Traginl 
loatance.— Fate  of  the  Willey  Family.— Coneord  and  ito  public  Boiktinga.— Suiton 
attending  the  ConrL- Prolixity  of  legal  Proceedinga.— State  of  New-Uampshiie.— 
History  of  the  early  Settlement— Sutistics  of  its  Population,  Manufactures,  and 
Trade.— InstitatMoa  for  Education.— Colleges  of  Daitmonth  and  Exeter.-rReNciooe 
Esteblishments  and  SecU  in  New-Hampshue.— Journey  from  Concord  to  LoweU  and 
Boaioii. 

On  the  morning  of  September  20th  we  took  an  eztra-coadi 
jbr  Littleton,  a  diatance  of  25  nules.  We  left  Danville  at  eight 
o'doi^,  at  which  hour  the  surface  of  all  the  valleys  was  eovered 
widi  a  dense  white  fo^,  gi^g  them  the  appearance  of  small  lakes  $ 
but  this  gradually  disappeared  as  the  sun  advanced  towards  the 
meridian.  The  road  was  much  more  hill^  than  any  previous  part 
of  our  way ;  and,  though  the  driver  did  his  best,  we  did  not 
reach  our  destination  till  one  o'clock,  making  our  speed  about  five 
miles  an  hour  with  four  horses. 

After  various  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  innkeeper  at  Littleton  to 
detun  us  to  dinner,  and  delaying  the  supply  of  fir^  horses  for  that 
purpose,  we  pushed  forward  so  as  to  get  through  the  White  Mount- 
ains before  night;  and,  having  a  more  level  road,  we  made  betlsr 
process.  After  a  ride  of  about  ten  miles  we  entered  a  dense  forest, 
which  continued  to  border  the  road  for  nearly  all  the  remainder  of 
tiie  way,  and  seemed  perfectly  impervious  on  either  side.  Here 
and  there  a  few  patches  had  been  cleared,  the  stumps  of  the  felled 
trees  still  remaimng  in  the  ground,  and  in  some  instances  the  fires 
still  remaining  by  which  the  trunks  had  been  consumed ;  red  squire 
rels  were  seen  m  abondanoe^  playing  their  gambols  from  tree  to 
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tree;  and  tbe  Taried  Hntsof  their  fefiage,  brighter  and  more  bean- 
tifiil  than  ever,  aeemed  to  look  more  glowing  amid  the  deep  dbad* 
ows  of  the  forest  than  they  had  done  in  the  midday  son. 

There  were  parts  of  this  drire  that  were  really  enchanting ;  and 
it  was  rather  like  passing  through  the  well*planted  and  cardully- 
adorned  avenue  of  approach  to  some  splendid  chateau,  where  flow- 
ers of  every  hue  were  mingled  with  the  trees  enclosing  it,  than  a 
drive  through  a  dense  natural  forest,  with  no  other  variations  of 
form  and  colour  than  those  produced  by  the  wild  growth  of  the 
native  woods,  and  the  various  states  of  vegetable  decay,  which 

J>roduced  the  glowing  and  brilliant  colours  all  around  us.  The  ef- 
iect  of  all  this  beauty  was  greatly  heightened  bv  the  occasional 
glimpses  which  we  were  enabled  to  catch  of  the  lofty  summits  of 
the  White  Mountains,  peering  dbove  the  trees,  and  advancing  or 
receding  from  us,  as  our  course  wound  through  the  forest  in  the 
bends  and  turns  of  the  road. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  White  Mountain 
House,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  in  two  hours,  and  finding  here  a 
delightful  hotel,  clean,  spacious,  and  well*provided,  we  l^ted  to 
dine,  and  were  never  more  pleased  with  everything  around  us  than 
here.  The  house  is  often  full  of  visiters  in  the  high  summer  sea- 
son ;  but  at  present  there  were  few  or  none,  the  season  for  visiting 
the  White  Mountains  being  near  its  close.  We  were  furnished, 
however,  with  all  we  could  desire,  served  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner, and  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  This  was  the  first  instance 
in  whid^  we  had  ]ret  seen  a  servant  take  a  seat  in  the  room  while 
waiting ;  but  it  being  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  every 
part  of  her  demeanour  being  modest  and  respectful,  it  did  not 
strike  us  with  so  much  ^  horror"  as  it  seems  to  have  done  some 
English  travellers;  for  all  that  we  required  of  her  was  promptly 
and  cheerfully  performed,  and  the  intervals  in  which  her  services 
were  not  wanted  were  those  alone  in  which  she  sat 

We  heard  here  that  on  the  preceding  day  a  party  had  attempted 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Wariiington,  but  the  lateness  of  the  season 
obliged  them  to  give  it  up.  Long  before  they  reached  the  summit 
they  encountered  ice  three  inches  thick,  and  many  were  so  be- 
numbed as  to  be  unable  to  proceed  farther.  A  young  black  bear 
had  been  caught  on  the  mountain,  and  was  now  at  the  White  ' 
Mountain  House,  chained.  It  was  a  fine  animal,  and  appeared  to 
bear  its  confinement  with  great  impatience,  and  to  try  every  meth- 
od within  its  power  to  regun  its  hberty,  by  gnawmg  at  its  clttin, 
and  tryittff  every  turn  in  hope  of  escape. 

As  we  bad  to  reach  Conway  tins  evening  to  enable  us  to  be  in 
Boston  on  Saturday,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  new  contract  for 
an  extra-coach ;  and  the  parties  here  furnishing  these  convejrances, 
seeing  our  need,  took  advantage  of  it  accordingly,  and  demanded 
twen^-fivedoUarsfor  a  journey  of  thirty  i^es;  a  dearer  rale  than 
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we  had  ever  before  paid,  bat  certainly  not  more  than  nndcr  auiilar 
drcumstancefli  would  have  been  demanded  in  England. 

We  left  the  White  Mountain  House  at  five,  and  proceeding  by  a 
good  road,  iivith  four  fine  hoises  and  an  excellent  dnver,  vie  reach- 
ed the  entrance  to  what  is  called  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mount* 
ains,  a  distance  of  four  miles  and  a  half,  in  little  more  than  half  an 
hour.  There  is  an  bn  here  also,  called  the  Notch  House,  but  very 
inferior  in  all  its  external  appearances  to  the  one  below.  In  our 
way  we  saw  some  fine  pheasants  and  a  great  number  of  wood- 
pigeon,  both  of  brilliant  and  beautiful  plumage ;  but  the  general 
scarcity  of  birds,  and  the  entire  absence  of  singing-birds  eq)eciallyi 
had  been  remarked  by  us,  not  only  in  this  recent  journey  through 
Vermont  and  New-Hampshire,  but  in  eveir  part  of  America  that 
we  had  yet  visited,  whether  in  the  State  of  New^Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  or  Virginia,  in  which  we  were  during  the  months 
of  February,  March,  April,  and  May ;  or  alcH^  the  banks  of  tha 
Hudson,  across  the  State  of  New-York  to  the  I^kes  and  Niaffara, 
or  up  Lftke  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  through  the  (Sreea 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  amid  which  we  passed  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  and  September.  In  this  respect  the  countrv  appear* 
ed  to  us  less  animated  and  less  cheerful  than  ^  merry  England," 
where  the  linnet  and  the  lark,  the  thrush  and  the  nightmgale,  malus 
the  woods  ring  with  their  delicious  melody< 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  we  entered  the  narrow  gorge  or 
pass  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  about  seven  when  we  made  our 
eifft  into  the  open  country  on  the  other  side,  the  whole  distonce 
through  the  pass  being  about  seven  miles.  The  sceneiy  of  tbia 
ravine  is  undoubtedly  grand,  and  in  some  places  approadiing  the 
awful  and  sublime.  The  ciTect  was  greatly  heightened  at  thia 
hour  of  the  day,  when  the  broad  shadows  of  the  mountains  gave  a 
gloom  to  the  depths  below,  and  the  forest  portions  through  which 
we  passed — for  thick  woods  exist  in  the  venr  heart  of  the  ravine--^ 
were  buried  in  absolute  darkness,  while  the  perpendicular  cliA, 
steep  slides,  and  towering  summits  of  the  White  Mountains  above 
were  still  bathed  in  all  tro  fulness  of  daylight,  the  loftiest  peaks  (^ 
the  eastern  hills  being  just  tinged  with  the  borizontal  beams  of  tha 
setting  sun. 

What  added  greatly  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  was  the  des« 
olation  and  wreck  of  nature  that  seemed  to  reign  all  around* 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  ran  the  River  Saoo,  winding  its 
course  as  the  projecting  and  receding  points  of  the  foot  of  the  hills 
directed ;  and  its, bed  was  so  thronged  with  large  masses  of  fallen 
rock  that  its  current  was  interrupted  at  every  step,  so  -that  the 
whole  of  its  waters  were  in  a  constant  state  of  roughofSB  and  agi* 
tation,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  boilmg  foam.  The  slopes  of  ttie 
mountains  on  eSher  side  are  abo  covered  with  huge  masses  of 
rock,  and  smaller  fragments  surrounding  them,  which  from  time  to 
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iU  the  mooirtaioi  ore  of  iKioBitiYe  |[;nHte,  wiA 
fifityof  tUsmoterial  in  the  moM»ithoooMiiied  difficokto  oooomit 
lor  this  tmnifiioe  qoontitjr  of  ieifu,  or  broken  rock  ond  nibbisliy 
widi  which  the  grnter  port  of  the  whole  is  oorered :  more  espe- 
dolly  at  not  only  the  sdcs,  hot  the  topo  of  the  moontiins,  are  coat- 
ed with  flicae  innomerable  fragmenta  of  broken  atone.    The  most 
probable  aolution  I  had  heard  of  this  waa  that  wUdi  sopposed  the 
nard  and  compact  soHace  of  the  primitive  moontaiaa  to  be  aerer- 
ed  by  the  operation  of  lightnings  which  is  Toy  fietjoent  in  the 
aommer ;  and  then  the  anows,  reponng  on  tbeae  cracked  and  shir- 
ered  mames  doring  all  the  winter,  would  of  comae  insinaate 
moiitare  into  the  very  depths  of  the  chasms.    The  meltii;^  of  the 
snows  in  the  i^ng  and  sammer  would  greatly  aant  the  progreas 
of  decomposition  and  disiniegration  in  these  broken  masses;  and 
every  load  clap  of  thinider»  by  its  vibration  throogh  the  hills,  and 
every  'storm  of  wind,  would  assist  to  put  these  diqmnted  fragments 
in  motion,  till,  step  by  step,  they  would  be  peqietualiy  driven 
lower  and  lower  down  the  mountain-side,  coveting  those  already 
below  them,  and  making  way  for  other  fragments  above  to  roll 
down  m  time,  and  cover  them  abo. 

By  such  an  annual  process  as  this,  rq^eated  throi^h  a  long  ae- 
ries of  centuries — and  this  process  most  have  been  coing  on  ever 
since  the  period  when  these  mountains  were  first  umieaved  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  surrounding  valleys  and  plaina— one  cfln 
well  understand  how  what  was  originally  a  primitive  mountain  of 
solid  granite  rock,  should  seem  at  present,  both  on  its  summits  and 
down  its  sides,  rather  a  collection  of  larger  and  smaller  fragments 
heaped  up  on  each  other  to  their  present  height  making,  as  it 
were,  a  huee  mountain  of  loose  stones. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  besides  the  rolling  down  of  angle 
masses  or  blocks,  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  snialler  fragments  in 
(heir  train — which  takes  place  at  all  seasons  and  at  all  hours 
throughout  the  year — there  are  periods  at  lonser  intervals,  when 
immense  accumulations  of  these  masses  descend  in  what  is  some- 
times called  a  slide,  and  sometimes  an  avalanche,  to  the  valley 
below,  carrying  devastation  and  dismay  in  their  path.  A  compar- 
atively recent  instance  of  this  has  left  so  deep  an  impression  on  all 
the  surrounding  country,  that  you  cannot  speak  to  any  one  of  the 
labile  Mountains,  whether  on  the  spot  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
without  hearing  the  details  of  this  instance  repeated 

The  history  of  it  was  briefly  this.  An  humble  family  named 
Willey  had  taken  up  their  abode  on  the  slope  of  the  western 
hills,  near  the  ravine,  and  in  so  steep  and  so  seantil^  wooded  a 
part  of  it,  that  the  very  choice  of  such  a  qpot  indicates  either 
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great  poverty  and  incapacity  to  procure  a  better,  or  great  vant 
of  judgment  in  the  selection.  Their  dwelling  was  very  hum* 
ble,  and  their  possesions  confined  to  a  few  sheep  and  horses^  and 
the  produce  of  a  neighbouring  patch  of  ground.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1826,  a  lar^e  avalanche  descended  near  their  house,  though 
without  injuring  them ;  but,  instead  of  removing  from  their  dwell- 
ing altogether  at  that  time,  which  would  have  been  the  most  pru- 
dent course  had  they  possessed  the  means,  they  erected  a  tempo* 
rary  shed  and  dwellm^  not  far  from  their  own,  as  a  place  of  shel- 
ter in  case  of  any  similar  occurrence,  wholly  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  new  temporary  dwelling  was  just  as  likely  to  be  over^ 
whelmed  as  the  older  and  more  permanent  one,  and  that  these 
avalanches  descend  with  so  much  rapidity  that  there  is  no  time  be* 
tween  the  first  hearing  of  their  movement  and  their  actual  descent 
to  escape  far  from  their  direction. 

About  two  months  after  this,  in  August,  1826,  and  when  the 
family  were  all  in  bed,  a  vast  avalanche,  extending,  it  is  saidi 
over  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  descended  from  the  brow  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  ravine  below,  carrying  eveiything  before  it; 
but,  when  it  arrived  within  a  few  feet  of  their  house,  it  divided 
into  two  portions,  and  encompassed  the  honse  at  a  distance  of  six 
feet  on  each  side  without  touching  it  After  carrying  away  the 
stable  and  horses,  and  sweeping;  off  the  temporary  shed  erected 
near  for  shelter  also,  it  reunited  again  a  little  beyond  the  house^ 
leaving  the  dwelling  in  an  insulat^  spot,  as  if  preserved  by  some 
sacred  hand  or  for  some  sacred  purpose,  untouched  and  unharmed; 
But  the  torrent  of  wind  and  rain  bore  along  with  it,  down  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  trees,  rock,  earth,  and  everything  it 
met  with  in  its  way,  completely  overflowing  every  part  of  the  sm* 
rounding  surface,  and  chokmg  up  for  a  while  even  the  passage  of 
the  river  below. 

Had  the  family  remsuned  in  their  own  humble  dwelling  tbet 
would  have  been  perfectiv  safe,  as  the  sheep,  grazing  on  a  smaU 

tlot  of  grass  in  front  of  the  house,  were  preserved  afive  and  un« 
urt;  but,  m  the  paroxysm  of  their  fear,  they  had  sought  refuge 
by  flight,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  the  torrent  and  destroyd* 
"When  the  house  was  examined  on  the  cessation  of  the  stormi  the 
beds  were  found  in  disorder,  as  if  quitted  by  persons  in  great 
alarm ;  and,  by  a  subsequent  search  in  the  ravine,  the  bodies  m  the 
victims,  nine  m  number,  were  found,  mangled  and  overwhelmel 
with  the  driftwood  and  rubbish  brought  down  by  the  stream. 

Iliis  tragedv  of  real  Ufe  is  likely  to  be  r^nembered  as  long  as 
the  hill  on  which  it  happened  shall  endure;  but  here  upon  the 
spot,  where  one  meets  individuals  who  personally  knew  the  suffer- 
ers, and  who  were  engaged  in  the  search  after  their  bodies,  Uie 
impression  is  almost  as  strong  as  if  the  event  had  happened  only 
yesterday  instead  of  ten  years  ago.  The  deep  and  extoiflive  in* 
Vol.  IL— N  n 
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terest  felt  in  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  family,  compared  with  the 
indifference  manifested  by  the  same  parties  to  the  death  of  much 
greater  numbers,  and  in  more  cruel  and  painful  methods,  if  they 
occur  at  a  distance,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  narrow^range  or  lim- 
ited  circle  of  human  sympathy.  For  instance,  in  Hindustan,  the 
self-immolation  of  widows  burning  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands ;  the  devotion  of  children  as  human  sacrifices,  and  their 
destruction  by  inCanticide  in  various  shapes ;  the  systematic  murder 
of  the  Thugs  on  the  Continent  of  India,  and  the  bloody  assassina- 
tions of  the  Malays  among  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Seas ;  the  im- 
mense destruction  of  human  life  by  wars,  whether  at  Trafalgar  and 
Waterloo,  among  the  so-called  heroes  of  Europe,  or  in  the  swamps 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  between  the 
savage  and  dvilized  inhabitants  of  America  ^  all  these,  as  well  as 
the  miseries  inflicted  on  men  by  ignorance,  intemperance,  and  sla- 
very,  seem  as  nothing— in  the  degree  of  interest  they  excite  or  the 
degree  of  sympathy  they  enlist — ^to  the  fate  of  a  single  family, 
.when  it  happens  in  any  unusual  manner,  and  becomes  .a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  history  of  some  romantic  locality. 

Thus  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  individual  pictures  of  suffering  affect 
more  deeply  than  the  miseries  of  masses;  though  true  wisdom 
should  surely  teach  us  that  our  sympathies  and  our  efforts  would 
be  more  wisely,  because  more  usefully,  directed  in  sorrowing  for, 
and  endeavouring  to  save,  the  many,  radier  than  mourning  over  the 
sufferines  of  the  few. 

The  white  Mountains  consist  of  several  separate  elevations,  of 
which  the  principal  have  received  the  names  of  presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Mount  Washington,  for  instance,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  loftiest  of  these  eminences ;  and  its  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  thought  to  exceed  6000  feet,  its  elevation  above  the  River 
Connecticut  bmg  5350  feet.    The  peaks  of  Jefferson,  Adams^ 
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Madison,  Monroe,  and  Quincj  Tary  from  4600  to  6600  feet  ia 
height  above  the  sea.  There  are  others  at  ereater  and  lesser  dis- 
tances belonging  to  tUs  chain,  such  as  the  Lafayette,  the  Moose- 
hillock,  and  the  Grand  Minadnoc,  the  two  former  each  about  30 
miles  distant  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  and  the  latter 
120  miles  off,  to  the  southwest  also.  These  are  all  in  riew  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  as  well  as  the  sea,  near  Port- 
land, in  Maine,  at  a  distance  of  66  miles  southeast ;  the  Kahtadia 
Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Penobscot  River,  in  the  north- 
east; and  the  Oreen  Mountains  of  Vermont,  near  to  Lake  Cham** 
plain,  on  the  west ;  with  the  various  lakes,  rivers,  and  valleys  q>rea4 
around  in  profusion  towards  every  point  of  the  compass. 

The  White  Mountains  are  so  called,  no  doubt,  from  the  gener* 
ally  white  and  bare  summitstf^  the  principal  elevations,  being  com- 
posed of  gray  granite,  and  perfectly  denuded  of  vegetation.  Near 
their  bases  they  are  well  clothed  with  forest-trees ;  higher  up  the 
wood  becomes  stunted  and  dwarfish,  for  want  of  heat  and  moist- 
ure ;  and,  above  all,  the  white  or  gray  summits  rise  in  beds  of 
naked  and  broken  stone,  the  vegetation  cea^ng  at  the  elevation  of 
about  4000  feet  The  views  are  wild  and  savage  rather  than  ro- 
mantic or  beautiful,  and  the  pictures  they  present  are  such  as  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  rather  than  Claude  Lorrain,  would  delight  to  paint 

After  emerging  from  the  deep  forest  and  the  dark  ravine  through 
which  we  had  come  in  traversme  this  mountain-pass — most  inap- 
propriately, as  it  seems  to  me,  called  *^  The  Notch,''  as  conveying 
the  idea  of  something  cut  or  indented  by  art,  whereas  here  the 
grandeur  of  nature  alone  is  seen — we  came  into  a  rocky  tract,  over 
which,  however,  the  road  was  better  than  we  had  expected ;  and 
being  now  completely  enveloped  in  darkness,  we  trusted  to  the 
Strength  of  our  horses  and  skill  of  our  driver  for  the  rest  of  the 
way,  and,  proceeding  steadily,  we  arrived  safe  at  Conway  at  about 
eleven  at  night  The  inn  appeared  to  be  the  worst  we  had  yet 
met  with ;  but  there  was  no  proceeding  farther  without  help ;  and, 
as  the  inmates  and  servants  had  all  retired  to  bed,  we  had  to  rouse 
them  up,  which  we  found  to  be  an  affair  of  no  small  diiBcuIty,  oo- 
cupying  fully  half  an  hour  of  time.  When  roused,  however,  we 
appearal  to  have  gained  but  little,  for  the  inside  of  the  inn  was 
worse  than  its  exterior ;  and,  though  there  was  no  incivility,  but 
rather  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  attendants  to  do 
their  best,  yet  that  best  was  so  very  bad,  that  we  deeply  regretted 
we  could  not  pass  the  night  in  our  carriage  by  proceedmg  on  our 
way ;  but,  as  fresh  horses  could  not  be  had,  this  was  impossible. 
We  made  the  best  of  our  disagreeable  position  by  lighting  a  fire  in 
the  general  sittinc-room,  where  Mrs.  Buckingham  sat  up  m  an  easy 
chair,  while  mysdf  and  my  son  threw  ourselves  on  the  only  bed  we 
could  procure. 

We  slept  but  little,  though  fatigued,  and  were  all  glad  when  the 
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day  broke.  The  remainder  of  our  way  was  to  be  perfermed  by  tbe 
regular  stage-coach  in  two  days'  journey  one  from  hence  to  (Joifc* 
cord,  and  one  from  Concord  to  Boston,  the  former  seventy-two 
miles,  and  the  latter  seventy-three  miles.  The  coach  was  to  leave 
at  half  past  six,  so  we  bad  to  take  our  breakfast  at  ax  o'clock. 
The  morning  was  cold  and  fog^ ;  the  house  was  filled  with  to- 
bacco-smoke, as  everybody  brides  ourselves  and  a  few  females 
in  the  bouse  had  cigars  in  their  mouths — the  landlord,  waiter,  ostler, 
groom,  driver,  porter,  and  stable-boy ;  in  short,  the  fog  within  doors 
was  as  dense  as  that  without,  and  far  more  disagreeable.  The 
breakfast  was  of  the  most  uninviting  description :  hashed  meats 
and  hot  boiled  potatoes  were  set  on,  with  coffee  and  thin  sKces  of 
new  hot  bread.  The  driver  of  the  sta^e  was  one  of  the  break&st- 
party,  and  appeared  to  be  the  principLl  personage  at  the  table ;  it 
being  the  custom,  we  were  told,  throughout  New-England  for  the 
drivers  to  take  tbdr  meals  with  the  passengers.  I  see  no  rational 
objection  to  this,  if  they  are  clean  and  well-behaved ;  and,  as  far 
as  we  had  observed  of  the  drivers  on  this  road,  they  were  often  su- 
perior in  appearance  and  manners  to  many  of  their  passengers^  and 
were  frequently  the  proprietors  of  the  coaches  they  drove. 

A  great  part  of  our  way  after  leaving  Conway  was  stony,  flat^ 
and  uninteresting,  though  near  Conway  itself  are  several  pretty 
views ;  we  saw,  however,  few  scenes  or  objects  to  interest  us  much 
till  we  arrived  at  a  place  called  Centre  Harbour,  which  we  reached 
about  noon,  and  where  we  halted  to  dine.  This  town,  which  is 
very  small,  is  Seated  on  the  edge  or  border  of  the  Lake  Winnipi- 
seo^ee,  or  the  *^  Beautiful  Lake,''  which  this  name  implies  in  the 
Indian  language,  and  well  indeed  does  it  deserve  the  epithet  It 
is  23  miles  m  length,  from  six  to  14  in  breadth,  extremely  irregu- 
lar in  its  shape,  and  filled  with  a  number  of  exquisitely  beautiful 
islands.  Its  shores  are  less  elevated  than  those  of  Lake  Greorge, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  possess  the  boldness  which  characterizes 
the  borders  of  that  fine  piece  of  water ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  surrounding  lands  are  more  fertile,  exhibit  a  greater  variety 
of  foliage,  and  the  shores  and  islands  are  far  more  varied,  so  that 
there  is  more  of  richness  and  softness  about  the  **  Beautiful  Lake" 
than  there  is  about  Lake  George.  We  saw  some  rude  log-huts 
here,  which  indicated  the  presence  of  new  settlers  m  the  valleys. 

At  one  o'clock  we  left  Centre  Harbour  in  the  stage-coach,  and 
pursued  our  way  over  a  stony  and  uninteresting  road,  with  few 
villages  or  people  to  be  seen.  Some  orchards  now  appeared  in 
different  directions,  and  they  were  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  had 
seen  none  in  Vermont  or  New-Hampshire  near  the  line  of  our  road. 
We  reached  Meredith  at  half  past  two ;  this  is  a  lai^e  and  appa- 
rently flourishing  town,  with  a  number  of  water-mim  for  sawing 
timber  into  planks  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Merrimac 

From  hence  onward  the  country  b^an  to  wear  a  more  fertile 
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mnd  more  populous  aspect^  and  at  five  o'clock  we  passed  throneh  a 
settlement  of  the  Shakers,  bearing  no  other  name  than  that  of  ^  The 
Shaker  Village."  It  appeared  to  us  to  be  larger  than  the  settle- 
ment at  Niskyuna,  which  we  had  yisited  near  Albany ;  like  it,  this 
"was  a  perfect  model  of  neatness,  order,  and  propriety,  and  erery 
external  Symptom  indicated  a  very  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

The  fields  belonging  to  the  settlement  were  all  enclosed  with 
ivell-biiilt  stone  walls  or  hedges ;  the  grounds  were  entirely  free 
of  weeds  and  stones,  and  the  grass  was  of  the  richest  verdure.  The 
cattle  out  at  pasture  were  large  and  in  excellent  condition.  Their 
houses  were  neat,  uniform,  c^  cleaner  than  any  dwellings  with 
which  they  could  be  compared  or  contrasted  ;  and  their  windows 
were  so  clear  that  they  must  have  been  regularly  cleaned  every 
morning.  Everything  by  which  a  judgment  cx)uld  be  formed 
Showed,  as  clearly  as  such  things  can  do,  that,  as  far  as  accumula- 
tion and  improvement  of  property  is  concerned,  nothing  can  be 
more  favourable  to  this  than  the  principle  of  co-operation,  as  o}>* 
posed  to  individual  efforts  in  competition.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not 
lor  the  religious  peculiarities  that  have  been  so  often  mixed  up  widi 
experiments  in  forming  co-operation — some  having  too  much  of  re- 
ligious observances,  and  some  not  having  enough — ^I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  simple  principle  of  co-operation  would  have  made 
greater  progress  among  maniand ;  and  that,  when  divested  of  this 
binderance,  it  will  some  day  or  other  make  a  great  change  in  the 
social  arrangements  of  mankind. 

The  approach  to  Concord  is  very  pretty.  It  was  nearly  seven 
o'clock  when  we  reached  it ;  and  then,  owing  to  the  fulness  of  the 
town,  from  the  court  being  in  session,  and  from  many  strangers 
having  been  attracted  to  the  place  to  see  the  ascent  of  a  balloon, 
we  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  quarters  at  the  principal  inn.  Chi 
alighting  at  the  door,  all  the  portico  and  veranda  was  full;  the 
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banoom,  the  staee^coach  oflSce,  and  every  other  place  equalW  so ; 
and,  as  everybo^  seemed  to  have  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  the  clouds 
of  smoke  were  intolerable.  I  thought  I  had  seen  more  tobacco- 
smokers  in  the  inns  of  Conway  and  Concord  than  in  any  ten  of  the 
hotels  of  New- York;  indeed,  the  remotest  parts  of  the  house  were 
fumigated  with  it,  so  that  the  very  bedclothes  were  saturated  with 
smoke. 

This  inordinate  use  of  tobacco,  in  chewing  and  smoking,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  nuisances  that  one  meets  with  m  travelling  through 
America ;  and  it  is  really  surprising,  in  a  country  where  the  out- 
ward respect  shown  to  women  is  so  remarkable,  and  where  all  la- 
dies express  their  dislike  of  both  these  practices  among  the  men, 
that  they  should  nevertheless  continue.  Yet  so  it  is;  and  every 
day  in  the  year,  ladies,  who  are  particular  about  the  cleanliness  of 
their  houses,  are  annoyed  by  seemg  their  carpets  and  mats  defiled 
by  the  chewer  of  tobacco ;  while  others,  who  are  made  sick  with 
the  smell,  are  annoyed  by  the  suffocating  fumes  of  the  smokers. 
The  selfishness  which  both  these  practices  engender  makes  those 
wko  indulge  them  wholly  indifferent  to  any  one's  pleasures  but 
their  own ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  printed  prohibitions 
hung  up  over  ladies'  cabins  in  steamboats,  ladies'  drawing-rooms 
in  hotels,  and  in  railroad  cars  and  other  places,  the  practice  is  still 
continued,  if  not  in  the  immediate  locality,  at  least  so  near  it  as  to 
be  equally  offensive. 

We  passed  a  disagreeable  night  at  Concord,  from  the  crowded 
state  01  the  hotel  and  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco,  which  filled  every 
part  of  the  house,  so  that  we  were  up  veiy  early.  This  afforded 
us  an  opportunity  to  make  an  excursion  through  the  town,  which, 
being  the  capital  of  New-Hampshire,  was  thought  worthy  of  some 
examination.  The  town  is  advantageously  and  agreeably  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Merrimac  River,  which  is  here  of  a 
ffood  size,  and  which  proceeds  from  hence  down  to  the  sea  at  New- 
buryport,  where  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  burden. 
The  town  has  about  500  dwellings  and  nearly  5000  inhabitants. 
The  two  principal  streets  ar«  of  ample  breadth,  120  feet  at  least; 
and  many  of  the  dwellings  have  pretty  little  garden-plats  before 
their  doors,  while  trees  are  numerous,  giving  a  fine  rural  aspect  to 
the  whole. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  Statehouse,  which  fronts  the 
principal  street,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  built  of  granite, 
with  a  frontage  of  100  feet,  and  is  three  stories  in  elevation.  It 
contains  a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  chambers  t>f  the 
senators  and  representatives  on  the  second.  The  state-prison  is 
also  a  substantial  edifice,  and  there  arc  the  full  proportion  of 
churches  in  the  town.  The  courthouse  was  thronged  with  clients 
and  their  professional  advisers,  as  the  court  was  now  in  session ; 
for  here,  as  in  England,  the  disposition  of  men  to  go  to  law  with 
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tach  other,  eiren  at  the  risk  of  spcndbg  five  timei  the  original  amn 
ift  dispute,  is  verv  strong ;  a  disposition  which  the  leeal  profession 
do  not  take  much  pains  to  discourage,  as  this  would  be  laying  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  their  own  ^ains,  a  degree  of  virtue  which  indi* 
viduals  may  sometimes  exercise,  but  which  is  rarely  practised  by 
lai^  bodies  of  men. 

There  is  the  same  tendency  in  both  countries,  too,  to  lengthen 
out,  rather  than  to  abridge,  the  duration  of  a  cause,  because  every 
step  brings  fees  in  its  train ;  but  as  the  judges  are  more  indulgent 
here  than  in  England  towards  ^  lengthy"  speakers,  the  court  is 
sometimes  occupied  for  an  entire  day  by  some  one  counsel,  and 
that,  too,  on  a  very  trivial  subject,  without  his  being  checked.  The 
consequence  is,  that  business  accumulates,  and  arrears  remain  at  the 
end  of  every  session,  to  be  put  oiT  till  the  next,  and  then  again,  for 
some  new  reason,  still  farther  protracted  or  deferred  ;  so  that  the 
time  consumed  in  conducting  a  suit  to  an  issue,  the  quantity  of 
documents  written  and  the  mass  of  verbiage  wasted,  on  points 
which  any  half  dozen  men  of  ordinary  capacity  and  dUsinterested 
judgment  would  settle  in  a  few  hours,  is  a  sad  tax  on  the  patience, 
industry,  time,  and  money  of  the  unhappy  litigants.  In  Uiis  man* 
ner  many  thousands  of  persons  in  England  and  America  acquire 
fortunes  by  settling  the  disputes  of  others,  without  contributing  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  increase  the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  speeches  of  counsel,  however,  are  much  longer  in  America 
than  in  England,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  only  follow  the 
example  of  the  members  of  Congress  in  this  re^ji^t  The  nation- 
al  propensity  to  prolixity  might,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  checked,  if 
not  entirely  cured,  by  the  judicious  exercise  of  restraimng  authori^ 
on  the  part  of  the  bench ;  but,  as  such  authority  is  never  exercised, 
the  lawyers-of  America  Uterally  riot  in  wordtf ;  and  when  a  case  is 
opened  or  a  speech  beffun,  no  one  ever  pretends  to  say  when  it  is 
likely  to  be  finished,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  the  last  Con* 
gress,  occupied  the  rooming  hour  allotted  every  day  to  petitions 
by  a  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Texas,  for  several  weeks  in  succes- 
sion, talking  on  every  day  during  that  hour  to  the  end  of  the  ses* 
oon,  so  that  no  one  could  answer  him  till  the  following  season,  be- 
fore which  a  new  Congress  would  be  elected ;  and  many  of  the 
lawyers  in  the  courts  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  same  passion  for 
loquacity.  The  most  intelligent  of  the  Americans  are  nillT  sensi- 
ble of  this  defect ;  and  in  tne  beautiful  address  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Biddle  to  the  Alumni  of  Princeton  College  in  New-Jersey,  it  ia 
thus  adverted  to  and  thus  pointedly  reproved : 

"  Our  institutions  require  and  create  a  multitude  of  public  speakers 
and  writers ;  but,  without  culture,  their  very  numbers  impede  their  ex^ 
ceUence,  as  the  wild  richness  of  the  soil  throws  out  an  un weeded  and 
rank  luxuriance.  Accordingly,  in  aU  that  we  say  or  write  about  public 
affairs,  a  crude  abundaaee  is  the  disease  of  our  American  style.    On  the 
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commonest  topic  of  bmineafl,  a  speech  swells  into  a  dedsmatkm ;  aa 

official  statement  grows  to  a  dissertation.  A  discourse  aboat  anything 
must  contain  everything.  We  will  take  nothing  for  granted.  We  must 
commence  at  the  very  commencement.  An  eiectment  for  ten  acrea 
reproduces  the  whole  discovery  of  America ;  a  discussion  about  a  tariff 
or  a  turnpike  summons  from  their  remotest  caves  the  adverse  blasts  of 
windy  rhetoric ;  and  on  those  great  Sorbonian  bogs,  known  in  political 
geography  as  constitutional  questions,  our  ambitious  fluency  often  be- 
gins with  the  general  deluge,  and  ends  with  its  own.  It  is  thus  that 
even  the  good  sense  and  reason  of  some  become  wearisome,  while  the 
vndisciplined  fancy  of  others  wanders  into  all  the  extravagances  and 
the  ffaudy  phraseology  which  distingvish  our  Western  Orientalism.  The 
result  is,  tnat  our  public  affairs  are  in  danger  of  becoming  wholly  nnin- 
telligible ;  concealed  rather  than  explained,  as  they  often  are,  in  long 
harangues,  which  few  who  can  escape  will  hear,  and  in  massive  docu- 
ments^ which  all  who  see  will  sliun.  For  this  idle  waste  of  words — at 
once  a  political  evil  and  a  social  wrong— the  only  remedy  is  study. 
The  last  degree  of  refinement  is  simplicity ;  the  highest  eloquence  is 
the  plainest ;  the  most  effective  style  is  the  pure,  severe,  and  vigoroos 
manner,  of  which  the  great  masters  are  the  best  teachers.*' 

New-Hampshire,  of  which  Concord  is  the  legislatire  capital, 
though  Portsmouth  is  a  much  larger  and  more  populous  town,  is 
about  the  same  size  in  area  as  Vermont,  beine  IGO  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  70  miles  in  mean  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
and  containing  8600  square  miles,  or  5,440,000  acres.  The  great* 
er  portion  of  this  area  is  in  the  interior,  as  the  seacoast  measures 
only  18  miles  in  length.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower 
Canada,  which  it  touches  on  the  disputed  boundary-line  between 
ibe  British  and  the  United  States'  possessions ;  on  the  south  by 
Massachusetts,  on  the  west  by  Vermont,  on  the  east  by  Maine,  and 
on  the  southeast  by  the  Atlantic  The  country  near  the  seacoast  is 
generallv  level,  but  in  the  interior  the  surface  is  greatly  diversified 
with  hills  and  mountdins,  and  it  is  said  that  from  this  circumstance 
the  vicissitudes  and  extremes  of  temperature  are  mater  in  New* 
Hampshire  than  in  any  other  of  the  states  of  the  l^on.  The  aoil 
is  as  varied  as  the  temperature,  bong  rich  and  fertile  near  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  but  less  productive  remote  from  them ;  pastura 
abaorbs  a  larger  portion  than  tillage,  and  grab  of  various  kinds  is 
produced  in  the  state ;  yet  cattle  are  more  abundant,  and  the  or- 
chards are  also  highly  productive,  though  few  other  lands  of  fruit 
are  grown  here  exoq>t  apples. 

Settlers  from  England  viated  New-Hampshire  as  early  as  1623, 
under  a  grant  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  their  first  positicms 
were  Uken  up  at  the  Piscataqua  River,  and  at  Codieco,  which  is 
DOW  Dover.  In  1631,*  Portsmouth,  the  chief  seaport  of  New-Hamp* 
shire,  was  settled,  and  in  1638  the  town  of  Exeter  was  founded. 
From  1641  to  1679  New-Hampshire  existed,  in  coalition  with  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  a  colony  of  Great  Britain ;  but  after  that  it  separate! 
itself,  and  so  continued  till  the  American  Revolution,  when,  in  1776, 
New-Hampshire  was  the  first  to  form  a  constitution  of  its  own^ 
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and  since  then  it  has  existed  as  an  independent  state.    As  most  of 

t         the  states  of  the  Union  have  some  distinctive  appellation,  as  ^^  the 

I         Empire  State,"  for  New-York ;  "  the  Key-stone  State,"  for  Penn- 

!         wlvania ;  and  "  the  Old  Dominion,"  for  Virginia,  so  New-Hamp* 

I         iwire  is  called  ^*  the  Granite  State,"  from  the  large  quantities  of 

granite  produced  by  its  ouarries,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  coun* 

try  for  building.    It  is  called  also  the  Svatzerland  of  America,  from 

'         its  beautifully  picturesque  scenery  m  its  mountains,  rivers,  cataracts, 

and  lakes. 

The  population  of  New'-Haropshire  was  estimated  in  1701  at 

I         10,000,  and  even  in  1730  it  was  but  12,000,  having  increased  only 

2000  during  29  years ;  nor  did  it  reach  higher  than  80,000  m  1775, 

the  last  year  of  its  being  a  colony  of  the  British.    From  the  date  of 

its  independence,  1776,  it  went  on,  like  all  the  other  free  states,  to 

increase  rapidly  in  population,  and  the  decennial  enumerations  after 

this  period  give  the  following  numbers : 

In  1700 141,885    I    In  1830 944,161 

1800 183,856  1830 369,338 

1810 314,460    I  1838 300,000 

During  the  last  few  years,  tlie  attention  of  the  people  has  been 
fixed  on  manufactures,  and  there  already  exist  upward  of  50  cot- 
ton and  woollen  manufactories,  many  of  them  on  a  Jai^  scale;  there 
are  also  many  paper-mills,  glass-houses,  and  establismnents  for  iron 
works,  particularly  in  Franconia,  near  the  White  Mountains.  The 
dapping  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  about  20,000  tons.  There  are 
many  canals  existing,  and  others  in  process  of  excavation,  as  well 
as  railroads,  and  all  the  elements  of  trade  and  commerce  abound. 

The  institutions  for  education  include  an  excellent  college  at 
Hanover,  called  '^Dartmouth  College,"  from  the  Earl  of  Dart* 
mouth,  who  was  one  of  its  earliest  patrons,  the  college  being  found- 
ed in  1769.  It  has  250  students,  a  library  of  7000  volumes,  an 
anatomical  museum,  and  an  annusd  income  of  about  4000  dollars. 
An  institution  exists  at  Exeter  also,  called ''  Phillips's  Exeter  Acad- 
emv,"  which  was  founded  by  the  Hon.  John  Phillips,  LL.D.  in  1781. 
It  has  a  fiind  of  81,000  dollars,  and  this  is  partly  appropriated  to 
the  sum>ort  of  indi^nt  students,  who  have  the  disposition  and  ca- 
pacity for  study,  without  the  means. 

The  religious  establishments  of  New-Hampshire  are  ample,  when 
compared  with  its  population.  The  Congregationalists  or  Inde- 
pendents are  the  most  numerous;  these  have  180  churches  and 
164  ministers,  with  about  15,000  communicants.  The  Baptists 
have  80  churches;  the  Methodists,  Episcopal  and  others,  42; 
Presbyterians,  15;  Universalists,  12 ;  Quakers,  12;  Unitarians,  10; 
Episcopalians,  8,  and  Catholics,  2.  There  are  also  two  societies  of 
Shaken,  and  one  of  Sandemanians.  Such  is  the  vigour  of  the  vol- 
untary svstem,  that  the  ministers  of  all  these  sects — excepting  only 
the  Quakers  and  Shakers,  who  both  repudiate  the  principle  of  pay- 
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ing  ''liirelmgs/'  as  Hiej  call  them,  for  preaching  the  Goj^l — ^are 
liberally  sustained  by  their  respective  congregations.  Their  church- 
es are  wdl-built,  i^ithout  assistance  from  the  state,  and  kept  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  without  forcible  levies  of  tithes  or  cburchnrates ;  and 
the  peace  and  harmony  between  them  all  is  rarely  or  ever  disturb- 
ed. As  far,  therefore,  as  outward  indications  can  be  taken  as  a 
safe  guide,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  religion  is  veiy 
genmdly^  respected,  and  its  influence  felt  as  extensively  in  this 
i^te  as  m  any  others  that  we  had  yet  travelled  through. 

On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  September,  we  left  Concord  for  BostOD, 
coming  through  Amoskeag,  Merrimac,  and  Nashua,  all  respecta- 
ble and  thrivmg  towns,  to  Lowell,  which  we  reached  about  two 
o'clock ;  and  finding  there  a  train  of  cars  just  ready  to  start  for 
Boston,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  we  took  our  seats  and  proceeded  on, 
leaving  Lowell  for  a  future  visit,  as  it  is  deemed  the  Manchester  of 
America,  from  its  extensive  manufactories,  and  is  worthy  of  a  care- 
ful examination. 

The  cars^  which  were  both  handsome  and  commodious,  were 
well  filled,  the  train  carrying  probably  200  passengers  at  once ;  and 
we  performed  the  distance  smoothly  and  pleasantly  in  ribout  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  first  sight  of  Sioston  was  very  picturesque  and 
promising,  with  its  finely-elevated  Statehouse  crowning  the  gen- 
eral eminence,  and  surrounded  bv  the  dwellings  of  the  dty;  its 
long  bridges,  and  nuiberous  vessels  of  all  classes  and  azes  either 
moored  at  its  whar&  or  plying  on  its  waters.  Arriving  at  the  de- 
pot, we  found  an  omnibcB  ready  to  convey  us  to  the  hotel;  and  ev- 
eirthing  ccHinected  with  the  transfer  of  the  baggage  being  conduct- 
ed vrith  regularity  and  speed,  we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  the 
Tremont  House,  where  we  found  excellent  quarters  prepared  far 
our  occupation. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

BUj  It  BoftOB.— Delitery  of  Lectures  UieTe.— Reeolutions  praeented  at  Uieir  Cloee.— 
Mr.  Oeonre  Combe's  Lectures  on  Phrenology.— Mr.  Cushing's  Lecture  on  the  Infln- 
ence  of  women.— Governor  ETerett's  Lecture  on  the  Vmc es  of  the  Northmen.— 
AftemooD  Lectures  and  Madame  Caradori*s  Concerts.— Pttblic  Meetings  in  behalf  of 
the  "  Sailor's  Home."— Institutions  visited  in  Boston.— Public  Characters.— Environs. 
—Salem  and  tf arbfehead.- Military  Levee. 

Wb  remuned  in  Boston  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks,  during  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  the  year,  after  the  summer  beats  had  sub* 
sided,  and  before  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter  had  set  in — from 
the  22d  of  September  to  the  26th  of  November.  We  saw  the  citjr 
and  its  environs,  thereforci  in  the  most  &vourable  season  of  an* 
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tumn,  while  the  foliage  was  yet  cm  the  trees,  and  richl j  and  bean* 
tifuUy  coloured,  and  while  the  warm  sun  and  bright  skies  of  this 
delightful  period  gave  us  all  the  glow  of  summer  and  the  bracing 
freshness  of  winter  combined,  ft  was  the  season,  too,  at  which 
most  of  the  opulent  families,  who  pass  their  summers  at  their  coun« 
try  residences  or  in  travelling,  return  to  town  for  their  winter 
abode,  and  when  the  city  is  consequently  the  most  crowded. 

During  our  protracted  stay  in  Boston  I  was  engaged  in  the  de- 
livery of  my  lectures  on  Egypt  and  Palestine  before  the  members 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  at  whose  invitation  I  bad 
come  on  to  Boston  for  this  purpose.  The  place  chosen  for  theur 
delivery  was  the  Odeon,  formerly  a  theatre  for  dramatic  perform- 
ances, then  converted  into  a  concert-room,  and  now  used  for  music 
and  for  public  lectures.  It  still  retains  its  usual  subdivisions  into 
boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  but  is  so  divested  of  all  theatrical  orna- 
ments, and  so  tastefully  and  chastefully  fitted  up,  as  to  combine 
elegance  and  comfort  m  a  very  high  degree,  and  is  capable  of 
seating  1200  auditors  comfortably.  The  lectures  were  delivered 
twice  m  the  week,  at  half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  and  were  very 
fully  attended  by  audiences  that  were  said  to  contain  the  most  dis- 
tin^ished  families  of  Boston,  nearly  all  the  clergy,  and  literary 
and  scientific  men,  and  the  most  critical  and  accomplished  among 
the  ladies.  They  appeared  to  give  more  than  usual  satisfaction  to 
those  who  attended;  and  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
passed  at  their  close,  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  their  having 
been  appreciated  by  those  at  whose  express  invitation  ihey  were 
pven: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  November  10, 1838,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  course  of  lectures  on  Egypt  and  Palestine,  de- 
bvered  by  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  before  this  association,  merits  our 
highest  approbation,  both  for  the  valuable  historical  information  im- 

Sarted,  ana  the  interesting  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  they  were 
elivered. 

^  Resolved,  That,  in  parting  with  one  with  whom  so  many  happy, 
and,  we  trust,  useful  hours  have  been  passed,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
offering  him  our  ardent  wishes  for  his  future  prosperity  and  success, 
wherever  his  propensity  to  travel  may  lead  him. 

'  "  Isaiah  M.  Atkois,  Jr.,  President.     ■ 

"  W.  L.  Wbstoii,  Secretary." 

At  such  intervals  of  leisure  as  I  could  command,  I  attended  the 
lectures  delivered  by  others  in  Boston,  and  received  much  gratifi* 
cation  from  them  all.  Among  others  was  a  course  on  phrenoli^, 
delivered  by  Mr.  George  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  Temple,  to 
an  audience  of  from  2&0  to  300,  which  drew  together  the  disciples 
made  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  at  his  visit  a  few  years  since,  and  gather* 
ed  others  around  this  nucleus.  Mr.  Combe  was  well  received,  his 
labours  highly  appreciated  and  publicly  commended ;  and  such 
portions  of  the  course  as  I  had  tfie  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  hear 
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"were  full  of  interest  and  instnicdon.  I  heard  also  a  very  eloquent 
lebture  by  the  Honourable  Caleb  Gushing,  of  Newbugrport^  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  Coneress,  delivered  before 
the  Lyceum  at  the  Odeon,  on  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  el- 
evation of  women,  and  the  benefits  which  this  had  produced  in  the 
world.  I  had  the  pleasure  also  to  hear  a  very  learned  and  interest- 
ing lecture  by  his  excellency,  the  eovernor  of  the  state,  delivered  at 
the  Warren-street  Chapel,  on  the  Voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  the 
Continent  of  America,  nearly  500  years  before  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus. This  historical  fact  was  establi^ed  beyond  all  doubt  froai 
the  evidence  adduced  by  him  on  this  subject,  though  the  obscurity 
into  which  so  interesting  a  visit  to,  and  occupation  of,  the  territory 
about  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  had  subsecjuently  fallen — 9S 
it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  forgotten  in  the  time  of  Columbus 
—is  among  the  features  of  the  case  the  most  difficult  to  explain. 

Besides  the  regular  evening  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  me 
to  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  an  afternoon  course  on  the 
same  subject  was  given  to  the  public  generally  in  the  Marlborough 
Chapel  in  Washington-street,  Vhich  was  also  well  attended,  Uit 
less  by  men  of  business  than  by  ladies  and  pupils.  The  prea.« 
dent  and  some  of  the  professors  of  the  Cambridge  University,  with 
many  of  the  clergy  and  most  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers — ^who 
are  not,  as  in  England,  composed  of  persons  from  the  middle  ranks 
of  life  only,  but  include  the  younger  branches  of  the  most  opulent 
families  in  the  state — were  among  this  audience.  We  attended 
Madame  Caradori  Allan's  concerts  also  with  as  much  gratification 
as  ever;  and  having  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  and  her  ex- 
cellent husband  in  England,  we  were  glad  at  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  in  the  same  house,  and  enjoying  much  of  their  amiable 
and  agreeable  society. 

Among  the  gratuitous  labours  in  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  engaged,  was  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  to  the  members  of  the 
Franklm  Institute  at  the  Temple,  and  the  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  seamen  in  two  separate  public  meetings,  held,  one  at  the 
Marlborough  Chapel,  and  the  other  at  the  Odeon,  at  an  interval 
of  some  weeks  apart  The  former  was  on  behalf  of  ^*  the  Sail* 
or's  Home,'^  an  establishment  supported  by  the  Trinitarian  sec- 
tion of  Christians,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Pliny  Cutler  and 
the  chaplaincy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lord ;  and  so  well  conducted  as  to 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  good  in  rescuing  the  seamen  who  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  up  their  quarters  there,  from  the  horrors 
of  drunkenness  and  misery  which  await  them  in  all  the  ordinary 
establishments.  At  this  meetins,  which  was  held  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  there  were  believed  to  oe  2500  persons  present,  and  up- 
ward of  1000  are  said  to  have  been  obliged  to  go  away  for  want 
of  room.  The  addresses  of  the  evening  produced  a  strong  and  fa- 
vourable impression,  and  several  hundred  dollars  were  collected 
irom  the  audience  for  the  funds  of  that  institution. 
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The  second  occasion  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^  Mariner'a 
Home/'  a  similar  establidiment  of  a  larger  size,  and  situated  in  a 
different  locality.    This  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  Unitarian  por- 
tion of  the  community ;  though  Father  Taylor,  who  presides  over 
the  establishment,  and  is  at  once  its  commander,  chaplain,  and  pur* 
aer,  is  not  a  Unitarian  in  his  doctrine    He  was  originally  a  Wes- 
lejran  Methodist,  and  continues  to  be  so  still,  but  upon  rather  a  more 
enlar^  foundation  than  any  of  the  mere  sects  of  Christians.    To 
use  his  own  quaint  sea-language,  in  which  he  so  cordially  addresses 
his  flock  of  seamen,  he  says,  ^  We  know  nothing  here  of  Unitari- 
ans, Trinitarians,  or  any  ouor  arians  into  which  mankind  are  divi- 
ded.   We  don't  allow  such  small  craft  as  these  to  cruise  in  our 
deep  waters.    We  all  sail  here  under  the  l»oad  pennant  of  pure 
Christianity."    And  if  ever  man's  heart  and  mind  was  truly  catb* 
olic,  such  \b  undoubtedly  Father  Taylor's.    The  meeting  on  behalf 
of  ^is  institution  was  also  very  fuliv  attended,  the  addresses  con- 
vincing and  impressive,  and  500  dollars  were  raised  by  a  coUectioii 
from  the  audience  for  tiie  funds  of  the  institution. 

These  occupations  brought  me  in  communication  with  the  most 
influential  and  benevolent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  seemg  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  I  attended  also  about  twenty  of  the 
churches,  heard  the  most  distinguished  of  the  clergy,  saw  the  most 
crowded  congregations,  and  by  these  opportunities,  added  to  occa- 
sional visits  and  daily  intercourse  widi  the  inhabitants,  enjoy^ 
abundant  opportunities  for  forming  correct  opinions  as  to  their  gen- 
eral character. 

Of  the  institutions  within  the  city  I  inspected  i)eisonall^  the 
greatest  number,  and  visited  almost  all  the  public  building,  mclu- 
ding  the  Statehouse,  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Courthouse,  the  City  Hall, 
the  Custom-house,  tiie  Postoffice,  the  Navy  Yard,  its  dock,  rope- 
walk,  and  building-sheds,  the  State  Prison,  the  Hospitals  and  Asy- 
lums, the  Public  Schools,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  institution  of  * 
public  interest  These  were  the  means  I  enjoyed  for  judgbg  of 
the  things  I  shall  venture  to  describe. 

In  the  environs  of  Boston  we  visited  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  and 
Milton  Hill.  We  were  present  at  one  of  the  public  examinations 
of  Harvard  College  at  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  spent  a 
delightful  day  at  nie  beautiful  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn.  Each 
of  £ese  excursions  aflbrded  us  considerable  pleasure,  though  ncme 
were  so  full  of  interest  as  the  last 

Among  the  remarkable  public  men  vrith  whom  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  bm>me  acquainted  in  Boston  were  the  ex-president,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  the  senator  Daniel  Webster,  both  of  whom  I 
had  before  met  at  Washington,  but  here  they  were  at  home ;  Pres- 
ident Quincy,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Qovemor  Everett,  of 
the  State  of  MaasachuseUs,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  Mr.  Pierpon^ 
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an  accomplished  poet,  Dr.  Hanis,  theireaerable  author  of  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  elaborate  worl^  I  had  ever  met  with  on  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Bible,  and  Father  Taylor,  "  the  seaman's 
fiiend,"  one  of  the  most  genube  sons  of  Neptune,  with  all  a  sail- 
or's virtues,  unspotted  by  the  failbgs  so  common  to  the  race.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  enjoy  the  acquaintance, 
and  I  believe  the  friendship,  of  several  private  families,  whom  I  do 
not  name,  but  of  whose  kmdness  we  shall  long  retain  the  recol- 
lection. 

During  our  stay  at  Boston  I  was  invited  to  deliver  my  course  of 
« lectures  at  Salem,  where  I  went  by  the  railroad,  a  distance  of  thir*- 
teen  miles,  on  two  days  in  each  week ;  and  though  the  course  was 
Imt  slightly  attended,  the  audience  seldom  exceeding  200  persons, 
I  had  Sie  pleasure  to  form  some  very  agreeable  acquamtances,  and 
to  partake  of  the  cordial  hospitality  of  an  English  family  residing 
there  from  Essex  in  England ;  persons  with  whom  I  had  had  no 
acquaintance  whatever  at  home,  but  who,  the  moment  I  arrived  in 
the  country,  sent  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  them  at  Salem, 
and  desired  me,  whenever  I  came  there,  to  make  their  house  my 
home. 

While  at  Salem  I  visited  several  times  the  mteresting  museum 
formed  in  that  town  by  the  contributions  of  the  many  sea-captains 
who  sail  from  that  port  to  various  parts  of  India,  China,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacinc,  and  made  also  a  pleasant  excursion  to  the 
neighbouring  seaport  and  fishing-town  of  Marblehead;  in  a  ship 
belonging  to  which  port,  called  the  Rising  States,  Captain  Atkin 
Adams,  f  had  visited  the  United  States  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  voy- 
age from  London  to  Norfolk  in  Virginia. 

As  I  purpose  repeating  my  visit  to  Salem  in  the  summer,  I  shall 
defer  all  description  of  that  city  and  its  environs  till  then ;  but  I 
mav  mention  that,  during  one  of  my  visits  here,  I  was  much  grati- 
fied at  the  opportunity  of  seeing  *^  all  Salem,"  as  the  phrase  is,  at  a 
military  levee  which  was  peculiar  to  the  time.  It  appears  that  of  late 
years  the  military  mania,  which  is  so  fast  dym^  away  in  the  West, 
has  been  revived  in  the  East ;  and  Salem  havmg  partaken  of  it  in 
a  large  degree,  has  now  several  companies  of  volunteers,  who  are 
ezce^inely  fond  of  parade  days  and  public  displays.  A  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  Captam  Sutton,  who  partakes  of  this  taste  himself, 
encourages  it  in  others  by  giving,  on  the  occasion  of  public  re- 
iriews,  and  at  his  own  cost,  a  public  levee,  at  which  the  volunteers, 
privates  as  well  as  officers,  and  all  their  families,  are  invited  to  par- 
take in  the  pleasures  of  the  dance,  the  promenade,  and  the  refresh- 
ments of  the  evening.  I  was  present  at  one  of  these,  and  found  it 
a  miniature  edition  of  the  president's  levee  at  Washington.  '*  Ev- 
erybody in  Salem  was  there,"  was  the  common  mode  of  descri- 
bing it;  and  there  was  certainly  a  great  variety  in  the  complexion 
of  Uie  company.    But,  while  there  was  something  that  might  have 
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been  spared  by  good  taste  in  the  richnsflB  and  gandiness  of  the 
attire,  there  was  as  much  of  female  beauty  as  I  ever  saw  among 
the  same  number  of  persons,  and  some  of  the  younger  faces  were 
exquisitely  lovely.  The  behaviour  oi  all  was  respectful,  orderly, 
aiid  becoming ;  and  though  there  was  no  want  of  joy  and  hilarity, 
yet  it  never  manifested  itself  boisterously.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
country  except  America  could  furnish^  out  of  such  varied  elements, 
embracing  all  classes  of  society,  two  such  aCTeeable  and  well-con* 
ducted  parties  as  these  pubUc  levees  at  Wa^mgton  and  Salem. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  chief  incidents  of  our  stay  at  Boston 
and  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  it  was  during  this  period,  and  sur* 
rounded  by  these  opportunities  and  sources  of  information,  that  I 
threw  into  form  the  scattered  facts  which  I  was  thus  enabled  to 
brine  together,  and  appended  to  them  the  opinions  and  impressions 
wbidi  the  subjects  themselves  occasioned,  as  they  are  arranged  in 
the  followmg  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XXVffl. 

Inilaence  of  Idstihitiom  on  Character.— Early  History  of  MaasachnaetU.— Fint  Charter 
to  the  Plymouth  Company. — Origin  of  the  name  "New-Encland."— -Arrival  of  the 
Paritans.—Charter  of  Charles  the  First.— Solemn  Leagae  and  Covenant  of  the  Set- 
tlen.^Foundation  of  Plymouth  and  Salem.— Boeton,  Charleatown,  Dorcheater,  and 
Rmbury.— Firat  Act  of  Religious  Intolerance.— First  Representative  Assemblv.— War 
with  the  Indians.— Influence  of  the  Clergy.— Female  Assemblies  —Hazelng,  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  Emigrants.— Rigour  of  the  Puritan  Lawa.— Firsl 
Federal  Union  of  Provinces.— Foundstion  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island.— Conduct 
of  the  Quakers.- Death  inflicted  on  Quakers  for  entering  the  Colony.— Firmness  of 
that  Body  triumphing  over  their  Peiaecntors.— Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.— 
Increased  Emigration.- Statistics  of  New-England  at  this  early  Period.— Laws  for 
restraining  Indulgence  in  Drees  and  Amusements.— Remarkable  Men.— Sir  William 
Phippa.— Cotton  If  ather.— Benjamin  Franklin. 

As  there  is  no  portion  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants  has  been  more  extensively  influenced,  if  not 
almost  wholly  formed,  by  the  institutions  and  conduct  of  their  an- 
cestors than  m  New-England,  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  a  ri^ht 
understanding  and  due  appreciation  of  that  character  to  examme 
these  institutions,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  framed  them,  for 
which  purpose  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  settlement  of  these  terri- 
tories will  perhaps  be  acceptable. 

It  was  in  the  year  1606  that  James  the  First  of  England  sane* 
tioned  the  planting  of  colonies  in  this  part  of  America,  then  called 
Northern  A^rginia ;  and  two  separate  companies,  one  stationed  at 
London,  and  the  other  at  Plymouth^,  in  England,  had  granted  to 
them  the  privilege  of  forming  such  colonies  in  these  parts.  The 
leading  person  in  the  Plymouth  Company  was  Sir  John  Popham, 
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then  Chief-justice  of  Einglandy  who  a  few  years  before  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  condemned  that  distinguished 
individual,  to  whom  both  America  and  England  owed  so  much,  to 
the  death  of  a  traitor.  The  first  expedition,  led  by  two  brothers  of 
the  jud^  sailed  ^from  Plymouth  in  1607,  with  about  100  emi* 
grants,  m  two  vessels ;  and,  landing  near  the  River  Sagadahoc, 
wey  found  themselves,  in  the  first  period  of  their  stay  here,  so  desti- 
tute of  means,  that  all  but  forty-five  of  their  number  were  sent  back 
to  England ;  while  these  suffered  so  severely  firom  the  winter  that 
they  lost  a  mreat  portion  of  their  number  by  disease,  including  their 
president,  I&nry  Popham,  before  the  spring.  A  vessel  then  arrived 
with  fresh  supplies ;  but  this  ship  brought  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  Chief-justice  Popham  and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  their  two  most 
powerful  patrons,  and  this  induced  them  to  return  to  England, 
where  they  spread  the  most  discouraging  accounts  of  the  region  in 
which  so  many  calamities  had  befallen  mem. 

Six  years  after  this,  in  1614,  the  celebrated  Captain  Smith,  so 
renowned  for  his  adventures  with  Pocahontas  in  Virginia,  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Plymouth  Company  to  make  a  voyage  of  trade  and 
survey  to  the  abandoned  coast,  and,  after  explormg  with  great 
care  both  the  coast  and  the  interior,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Peno&cot, 
he  returned  to  England,  and,  laying  his  map  and  the  narrative  of 
his  travels  before  Prince  Charles,  this  generous  patron  of  the  gal- 
lant captain  was  so  much  pleased  wim  the  region  described  that 
he  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  ^'  New-England,  which  has  always 
been  continued,  and  which  now  embraces  the  six  states  eastward 
of  the  Hudson  River,  namely,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine.  So  many  obsta- 
cles, however,  intervened  between  this  period  and  1619,  that  the 
Plymouth  Company  in  this  year  laid  aside  all  attempts  to  colonize 
the  quarter  in  which  their  first  settlement  was  made. 

In  1620  the  Puritans,  who  had  fled  from  England  because  of  the 
religious  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subject,  and  had  remain- 
ed ten  years  in  exile  at  Leyden,  resolved  to  leave  Europe  altogether 
and  settle  in  America ;  and,  having  procured  from  the  Plymouth 
Company  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  within  their  territories,  they 
purchased  two  vessels,  in  order  to  convey  120  of  their  number  to 
the  shores  of  the  New  World.  The  spot  on  which  they  had  in- 
tended to  form  their  settlement  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River ;  but  the  Dutch,  then  in  possession  of  a  part  of  that  territory, 
wishing  to  exclude  these  new  settlers  from  their  neighbourhood,  are 
said  to  have  bribed  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  who  sailed  with  these 
emigrants  from  Leyden,  to  take  them  to  some  spot  farther  north 
upon  the  coast  fie  accordingly  took  them  as  far  north  as  Cape 
Cod,  where  the  advanced  penod  of  the  year,  and  the  sufferings 
and  sickness  of  a  long  voyage,  compelled  them  to  disembark.  They 
bestowed  upon  the  ^ace  of  their  first  settlement  the  name  of  New-* 
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Plymouth,  from  tbe  English  city  of  diat  name  at  whidi  diey  last 
touched,  when,  driven  back  by  storms  after  their  departure  from 
Lieyden,  they  had  taken  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth,  within 
the  British  UhanneL 

This  first  y6ar  was  one  of  great  privation,  suffering,  ani  difficult 
ty ;  but  these  bein?  at  length  overcome,  they  began  to  frame  those 
institutions  which  had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  character  of 
their  descendants.  Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  the  same 
as  that  under  which  they  had  lived  in  their  exile  at  Leyden,  and 
both  this  and  their  civil  government  were  founded  on  the  republi- 
can  principle  of  the  equu  rights  of  man.  All  freemen  who  were 
members  of  their  church  were  members  also  of  the  legislative  body, 
and  this  continued  until  1639,  when  for  the  first  time  a  House  of 
Representatives  was  formed ;  and  these  chose  annually  a  governor 
and  council  for  their  executive  body.  The  jurisprudence  of  Eng- 
land was  in  most  cases  their  model ;  but  the  penalties  of  the  Mosa- 
ic code  were  often  intermingled  with  their  laws;  and  their  deep 
abhorrence  of  offences  against  morality,  contrasted  with  their  light 
estimate  of  pecuniary  crunes,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  fact  that, 
while  they  punished  fornication  with  lodging  and  adultery  with 
death,  tbe  onence  of  forgery  was  only  visited  with  a  trifling  fine  in 
money.  Considering  themselves  as  members  of  one  famny,  they 
adopted  a  community  of  property,  and  this  continued  for  three 
years,  when  the  influx  of  strangers  rendered  a  return  to  individual 
possession,  as  they  thought,  necessary. 

In  1626,  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  set  in  motion  new  causes 
to  augment  the  number  of  those  who  sought  refu^  from  religious 
intolerance  in  America,  and  a  non-conformist  minister  at  Dorches* 
ter,  in  England,  named  White,  drew  the  attention  of  those  who, 
like  himself,  sought  relief  from  persecution,  to  the  importance  of 
leaving  their  homes  for  a  new  country.  For  this  purpose,  a  publi- 
cation, entitled  **  General  Considerations  for  the  PlantaticJti  of  New- 
England,"  was  extensively  circulated,  and  the  effect  it  produced 
may  be  judged  of  from  some  of  the  passages  it  contained.  ^^  Eng- 
land," it  was  asserted,  "  grew  weary  of  her  inhabitants,  insomuch 
that  man,  the  most  precious  of  all  creatures,  was  there  recorded 
more  vile  and  base  than  the  earth  he  trod  on."  ^^  English  semi- 
naries," it  was  added,  '*  abounded  with  so  many  spectacles  and 
temptations  of  dissolute  irregularity,  that  vice  was  there  more  ef- 
fectually communicated  by  example,  than  knowledge  and  virtue 
by  precept;"  and  the  declaration  then  followed,  that  "  The  whole 
earth  is  the  Lord's  garden,  and  he  hath  given  it  to  tbe  sons  of 
Adam  to  be  tilled  and  improved  by  them.  Why,  then,  should  any 
stand  starving  here,  in  England,  for  places  of  habitation,  and  in  the 
mean  time  suffer  whole  countries,  as  profitable  for  the  use  of  man,  to 
lie  waste,  without  any  improvement  ?" 

The  numbers  mduced  by  this  stirring  appeal  were  sufficient  to 
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fornish  the  means  for  a  new  expeditiony  and  the  parties  purchasug 
from  the  Plymouth  Company  a  tract  of  land — which  included  aS 
the  coast  from  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  River  to  three 
miles  south  of  the  Charles  River,  and  in  the  interior  from  the  bor- 
ders of  tie  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific — sent  out  their  first 
body  of  emigrants,  who,  on  arriving  in  Massachusetts,  were  cor* 
dially  greeted  and  assisted  by  those  who  had  gone  before  them  to 
New-Flymouth  i  and  in  the  year  of  their  arrival,  1628,  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  Salem. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  March  in  this  year  that  the  Puritans  in 
England  obtained  for  their  exiled  brethren  in  Massachusetts  a  char- 
ter from  Charles  the  First,  giving  them  legal  authority  to  occupy 
the  territory  in  which  they  had  formed  their  settlements  in  Amer* 
ica.    By  this  charter  the  settlers  were  incorporated  into  a  body 

Eolitic,  empowered  to  occupy,  cultivate,  or  dispose  of  the  soil  they 
ad  purchased,  and  to  govern  the  people  who  should  settle  on  it 
Among  the  patentees  were  Sir  Richard  Salstonstall,  of  an  andent 
Northamptonshire  family,  one  of  whose  descendants,  bearing  the 
same  name,  is  the  present  mayor  of  Salem  (1838) ;  and  Samuel 
Vassal,  afterward  member  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London, 
and  distinguished  for  his  patriotic  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  col- 
lection of  the  ship-money  tax  in  England.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  this  individual  in  Boston,  by  his  great- 
mndson,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
vassal,  who,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  fitted  out  at  his  own  cost,  and 
commanded  in  person,  two  ships  of  war  against  the  Spanish  arma- 
da. In  a  note  to  Mr.  Graham's  excellent  History  of  America,  he 
says,  ^  The  son,  exerting  himself  as  strenuously  against  domestic 
tyranny  as  the  father  had  done  against  foreign  invasion,  was  de- 
prived of  his  liberty,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  by  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber.  The  Long  Parliament  voted  him  up- 
ward of  j6riO,000  as  compensation  for  his  losses,  and  resolved  that 
his  personal  sufferings  should  be  still  farther  considered :  *  But  the 
rage  of  the  times,'  says  his  epitaph,  *  and  the  neglect  of  proper 
application  since,  have  left  to  his  family  only  the  honour  and  vote 
of  that  resolution.' "  Such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  are  oppressed 
and  plundered  for  their  advocacy  of' popular  rights,  and  such  the 
hopelessness  of  ever  obtabing  justice  or  redress  from  either  the  Par- 
liament or  the  people ! 

In  the  foUowmg  year,  1629,  on  the  first  of  May,  a  squadron  of 
vessels  left  England,  containing  350  emigrants,  who  were  almost 
wholly  Puritans  and  non-conformist  ministers.  The  object  of  their 
voyage  being  to  escape  from  religious  persecution  to  an  asylum  of 
greater  liberty,  their  time  at  sea  was  devoted  chiefly  to  lehgious 
exercises ;  and  the  crews,  touched  by  their  enthusiasm,  became  as 
devout  as  the  passengers  themselves.  Their  voyage  was  happy 
and  prosperous,  and  wey  reached  Salem  b  safety  on  the  24ta  ot 
June. 
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They  had  acarody  laAded  before  the  "whole  body,  indudiiig  the 
previous  settlers  and  the  new  emigrants,  united  m  a  solmnn  league 
and  covenant,  and  formed  a  social  contract,  by  which  they  under* 
took  to  dedicate  their  future  lives  to  Crod,  amd  the  mutual  aid  and 
comfort  of  each  other.  There  is  ever^r  reason  to  believe  ikev  were 
rancere ;  but  such  were  the  crude  and  imperfect  notions  of  religious 
liberty  that  existed  at  that  period,  even  among  men  who  had  fled 
firom  religious  persecution  themselves,  that  in  the  very  same  year 
in  which  this  solemn  leiqrue  and  covenant  was  made,  thejr  banish'^ 
ed  two  brothers,  named  Browne,  who  were  among  the  original  pat- 
entees, for  merely  dissenting  from  the  model  of  church-govern^ 
ment  which  the  covenanters  had  framed !  But  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
less  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered  that  even  the  great 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  treatise  **  De  Unitate  Ecclesise,"  expresses  Us 
conviction  that  ^^  no  government  could  be  upheld  without  uniforati- 
ty  of  religious  opinions,"  and  that  '*  toleration  to  sectarians  would 
he  impolitic  and  unsafe.'^  And  in  the  History  of  New-Hampshire 
it  is  stated,  that  in  a  work  published  in  that  state  in  1646,  a  Christ 
ttan  minister  thus  expressed  himself:  **  It  is  said  that  men  ought  to 
have  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  it  is  persecution  to  debar  them 
of  it.  I  can  rather  stand  amazed  than  reply  to  this.  It  is  an  a&« 
toniAment  that  ihe  Imdns  of  men  should  be  parboiled  in  soch  im^ 
pious  ignorance !'' 

In  August  of  this  year,  1629,  a  most  important  change  took 
place  in  the  condition  of  New-England,  as  on  the  29th  of  that 
month  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  which  before  made  the  gov- 
ermng  power  of  the  colony  to  reside  in  England,  was  so  modified 
as  to  transfer  this  ruling  power  to  America ;  so  that,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  historian,  ^^  an  English  corporation,  appointed 
by  its  (marter  to  reside  in  London,  resolved  itself,  by  its  own  act^ 
into  an  American  corporation,  and  transferred  its  residence  to  Mas* 
■achusetts.^'  To  this  the  king  not  only  made  no  objection,  but 
gave  his  public  assent  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  gave  his 
royal  commendation  to  the  provincial  government,  and  promised  it 
all  the  aid  it  would  require  for  its  comfort  and  prosperity.  The 
motive  of  the  king's  conduct  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  great  de» 
ore  to  rid  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  by 
increasing  the  facilities  and  temptations  of  their  emigration  to  the 
New  World ;  but,  whatever  was  the  motive,  the  effect  was  to 
place  the  r^hts  and  liberties  of  the  settlers  in  New-England  on  a 
much  firmer  basis  than  they  had  ever  reposed  on  before,  and  to 
make  this  a  most  important  epoch  in  their  history. 

From  this  period  the  work  of  organization  went  on  with  spirit, 
vigour,  and  mciency.  A  general  assembly  appointed  John  Win* 
throp  as  tbeur  first  governor  and  Thomas  Dudley  as  their  first  dep- 
iilv-govemor,  and  these  were  assisted  by  ^ghteen  councillors, 
whidi  formed  the  first  provincial  Legisbture  of  Nevir-England. 
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This  act  inspired  so  much  confidence  m  the  future  stahili^  of  (he 
colony,  that  m  the  following  year,  1630,  no  less  than  1500  new 
settlers  arrived,  in  a  fleet  of  17  ships,  which  reached  Salem  on  the 
6th  of  July ;  and  among  these  were  many  individuals  of  wealth 
and  distinction,  who  had  embarked  with  a  determination  ^'  to  fol* 
low  truth  and  liberty  into  a  desert,  rather  than  to  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  under  the  dominion  of  superstition  and 
slavery  at  home.'^  They  were  not  so  pleased,  however,  with  the 
situation  of  Salem  as  they  expected  to  have  been,  and  began  to 
look  around  in  the  neighbourhood  for  some  more  agreeable  local- 
ity. They  fixed  on  several  spots  around  the  bay,  where  more  eli- 
gible {>ositions  were  easily  found ;  and  thus  was  planted  the  first 
beginnings  of  Boston,  of  Charlestown,  of  Dorchester,  and  of  Rox- 
bury,  all  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  all  since  so  much 
increased,  that  Boston  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  impor« 
tant  and  influential  of  all  tlie  larger  cities  of  America,  while  the 
others  are  considerable  towns,  ei£er  as  suburbs  or  places  in  its 
vicinity. 

The  first  year  of  the  new  emigrants  was  full  of  disaster,  from 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  insufficiency  of  shelter  and  accom- 
modation, and  the  prevalence  of  a  pestilential  disease,  which  swept 
away  many  by  death ;  but  when  spring  returned,  and  new  supplies 
arrived  from  England,  they  were  enabled  to  revive  and  attend  to 
their  affairs.  Even  at  this  early  period,  their  first  act,  like  that  of 
their  predecessors,  was  one  of  religious  intolerance;  for  they  pass* 
ed  a  law  that  no  man  should  be  a  freeman,  or  have  any  share  in 
the  government,  who  did  not  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  eccle* 
nastical  opinions  and  discipline  which  they  chose  to  set  up !  A 
curious  instance  is  mention^  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Brovince  at  this  time  by  Hutchinson,  who  says  that  the  use  of  to* 
nacco  was  prohibited  under  a  severe  penalty;  and  in  some  of  the 
popular  books  of  the  colony  its  smoke  was  compared  to ''  the  fiimcs 
of  the  bottomless  pit"  Soon  after  this,  however,  some  of  the 
clergy  themselves  having  acquired  a  taste  for  the  obnoxious  weed, 
their  influence  was  sufi&ent  to  get  an  order  from  the  local  gov- 
ernment withdrawing  the  prohibition  and  penalty,  and  leaving  to- 
bacco and  all  its  consumers  unmolested. 

In  1634  the  first  representative  assembly  was  formed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  election  being  by  universal  suffrage  of  the  iireemen ; 
.and  the  representatives,  in  conjunction  with  the  councillors  and 
governor,  forming  the  Legislature  of  the  province.  About  this 
time  Providence  was  founded  by  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  Salem ;  Connecticut  by  Hooker,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Boston ;  and  New-Haven  by  Nicholas  Eaton,  a  man  of  large  for- 
tune from  England,  and  John  Davenport,  an  eminent  Puritan 
minister. 

hi  1637  a  war  occurred  between  the  colonists  and  the  Pequod 
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UKios;  and  the  infliuaioe  of  &e  clergy  may  be  ju^jed  of  fimn 
this  custom,  that  when  a  <xwux)aader-in-«hief  of  the  jniliteiy  force 
"vas  appoiD^y  his  tmncheon  was  delivered  to  him  by  oae  of  the 
^1^^9  s^  ^^  ^^^  regiment  was  placed  a  chaplain,  who  in  all 
jiicumstances  of  doubt  or  danger  was  instructed  to  pray  for  Divine 
direction.  The  manner  in  -woixk  reli^on  was  interwoven  in  Hie 
very  texture  of  society  at  this  time  is  illustrated  by  die  fact,  that  it 
-was  then  the  practice  in  Boston  for  the  ii^alHtants  to  assemble  to- 
gether in  weekly  meetings,  to  discuss  the  merits  and  doctrines  of 
the  sermons  delivered  on  the  preceding  Sabbath. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  men  only,  however,  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings ;  but  a  lady  of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  leadii^  members  of  the  community,  feeling  aggrieved  at  the 
eandusion  of  women  from  these  debates,  det^rmm^  to  assert  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  her  own  sex,  and  established  meetixigs  to 
them,  at  whiphshe  presided.  Her  followers  and  admirers  increas- 
ed so  rapidly  that  they  soon  outoumbered  the  exclusive  assam* 
blies  of  the  males;  and  at  length  Mrs.  Hutchinson  attsdned  to 
guch  influence  and  exercised  such  power,  that  the  decisiAdS  by  hor 
authority  were  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  those  agaiD*^  whose  Uvea 
or  doctrines  they  were  directed,  hi  the  language  of  the  historian^ 
« the  matrons  of  Boston  were  transformed  int^  &  q^od  of  slander- 
oiKi  praters,  whose  inquiatorial  deliberation«'  and  audacious  decrees 
instilled  their  venom  into  the  innermof^  recesses  of  society;  aadr 
the  spirits  of  a  great  majority  of  the  f  itizens  being  in  that  combus- 
tible state  in  which  a  feeble  spaz^  ^^  suffice  to  kindle  a  formida^ 
ble  conflagration,  tihe  whole  co^nj  ^^  inflamed  and  distracted  by 
the  incontonence  of  female  spleen  and  presumption;"* 

In  1638  another  numerous  supply  of  emigrants  arrived  in  New- 
England  ;  and  in  a  second  fleet  about  to  sail,  Ijut  which  was  stop- 
ped by  an  order  of  council  from  the  kbg,  were  embarked,  among 
others,  the  repubMcirns  Hazelrig,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
wdL  The  kl&g>  indeed,  became  so  alarmed  at  the  growing  strength 
and  numbeiiS  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Western  World,  that  he  de- 
manded ^6  surrender  of  the  patent  or  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
which  woidd  most  probably  have  been  enforced  but  for  the  break- 
ing out  of  die  civil  war,  which  almost  immediately  followed.  At 
this  period,  1640,  there  were  about  4000  families  in  New-England, 
and  more  than  100  ministers  of  religion.  These  had  focmded  fifty 
towns  and  villages,  and  erected  more  than  thirty  churches  and 
dwellings  for  the. ministers :  and  all  this  in  addition  to  the  eipendi- 
ture  of  upward  of  200,000  pounds  in  equipping  the  vessels  and 
conveying  the  emigrants  by  whom  this  colony  was  formed. 

The  feelings  by  which  these  people  were  knit  tc^ether  w^e  such 
as  to  make  mem  all  with  one  accord  a)>jure  luxurious  habits,  and 
enjoini'by  legislative  sanction  and  personal  example,  the  constaot 
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J>ractice  of  mutual  succour  and  reciprocal  aid.  The  men  of  larger 
brtune  assisted  those  of  humbler  means;  and  these  duties  to  each 
other  were  enforced  from  the  pulpit  in  such  addresses  as  these  : 
''  Remember,  brethren/'  says  one  of  the  ministers  of  New-Plymouth, 
Robert  Cushman,  ^  remember  that  ye  have  given  your  names  and 
promises  one  to  another  here  to  cleave  together.  You  must  then 
seek  the  wealth  of  one  another,  and  inquire,  as  David  did.  How 
liveth  such  a  man  ?  how  is  he  clad  1  how  is  he  fed  ?  He  is  my 
brother,  my  associate,  and  we  ventured  our  lives  together.  Is  his 
labour  harder  than  mine  ?  Surely  I  will  ease  him.  Hath  be  no 
bed  to  lie  on  ?  I  have  two :  I'll  lend  him  one.  He  is  as  good  a 
man  as  I,  and  we  are  bound  to  each  other,  so  that  his  wants  must 
be  my  wants,  and  his  welfare  my  welfare."* 

Notwithstanding  the  benevolent  spirit  in  which  this  advice  was 
conceived,  there  was  yet  esdsting  in  the  community  so  much  of  in- 
tolerance and  biffotry  as  greatly  to  overbalance  the  good  which  a 
right  estimate  of  religious  privileges  would  have  ensured.  By 
one  of^e  laws  of  Massachusetts  it  was  enacted,  ^'that  ail  stran- 
tem  profb^Qg  the  Christian  religion  who  shall  flee  to  this  country 
from  the  tyraS^  of  their  persecutors,  shall  be  succoured  at  the  ptA* 
Kc  charge  till  soih<vmovision  can  be  made  for  them ;"  and  yet,  by 
the  same  authority/Vpman  CathoUc  priests,  as  well  as  Quakers, 
were  subjected  to  bani^m^nt  and  to  death  if  they  ventured  to  re- 
turn, while  the  latter  wer^N^ied  «  a  curaed  sect,"  and  the  seve- 
rest penalties  were  imposed  Wk^he  importation  of  either  the  per- 
sons or  the  writings  of  the  Quaker ! 

So  rigid  were  their  rules  for  th^  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
that  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  run,  or  even  to  walk  ^  except 
reverendj^  to  and  from  church  on  Sunday;'  or  to  profane  the  day 
by  sweeping  their  houses,  cooking  their  victuals,  or  shaving  thdr 
beards.  Motheis  -were  commanded  not  even  ^  kiss  their  children 
on  that  sacred  day!  Adultery  was  punished  bypath,  but  fond- 
cation  by  compellmg  the  parties  to  marry  only,  ^bbeiy  was 
punished  by  branding  for  the  first  offence,  flogging  for  V^e  second 
and  death  for  the  third ;  but  if  any  crime  was  committed  ^n  Son^ 
day,  the  ear  of  the  culprit  was  cut  off*,  in  addition  to  the  re^Iar 
penalty  for  other  days  in  the  week.  Blasphemy  was  punished  with 
death,  heresy  with  banishment  Heavy  fines  were  imposed  oi^ 
people  for  *'  observing  any  such  day  as  Christmas ;"  and  witchcraft 
and  perjury,  directed  against  the  life  of  any  one,  were  punished 
with  deatL 

Gammg  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  cards  and  dice  wereforbid- 
den  to  be  imported.  No  assemblies  for  dancing  were  allowed; 
and  kissing  a  woman  in  the  street,  even  by  way  of  honest  and 
fii^dly  ^eeting,  was  punished  by  flogging!  Peisons  wearing  a 
dress  which  the  grand  jury  should  deem  above  their  stationj  were 
*  Mkiiap%  Ammican  Biognphj. 
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in  the  first  instance  admonished,  and  in  the  second  fined.  Women 
cutting  their  hair  like  men,  or  saflermg  it  to  hang  loosely  on  their 
AeeSy  were  also  fined.  The  *'  selectmen"  visited  every  family,  and 
prescribed  the  quantity  of  work  in  spinning  which  tne  young  fe» 
males  of  the  family  could  execute,  and  fines  were  exacted  if  they 
fell  short  of  the  tasL 

Usury  was  forbidden,  and  no  hire  was  to  be  paid  even  for  the 
loan  of  cattle  or  agricultural  instruments.  A  male  child  above  six- 
teen, accused  by  its  parents  of  rebellion,  was  liable  to  the  punish* 
ment  of  death ;  and  any  person  courting  a  maid  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  her  parents  was  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment !  Such 
"were  a  few  only  of  the  most  prominent  laws,  customs,  and  usages 
of  the  Puritan  settlers  in  New-England ;  and  such  has  been  their 
influence  upon  the  posterity  of  these  ancestors,  that  many  traces, 
and  some  not  very  faint  ones,  are  to  be  seen  m  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  present  day. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  New-England  States  may  be  very 
briefly  told.  In  1643  ihey  formed  a  federal  union,  and  from  that 
period  more  rapidly  advanced  in  prosperi^.  In  1646  they  began 
to  make  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Lidians ;  and  so  early  as 
1664,  the  Bible  was  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  language  of 
the  Massachusetts  Indians.  When  Cromwell  succeeded  to  the  su- 
preme power  in  England,  he  was  favourable  to  the  New-England 
colonies;  and,  after  his  armaments  had  con({uered  Jamaica,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  give  them  this  island  for 
their  future  possession,  but  they  gratefiiUy  and  respectfully  dedined 
his  offer. 

The  persecution  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Quakers,  which  occurred 
in  New-England  in  1666,  is  a  deep  stain  upon  the  character  of 
that  age,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  Qua- 
kers of  that  day  was  characterized  by  an  extrava^nce  of  opinion 
and  conduct  which  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  moderate 
tenets,  and  meek  and  pure  demeanour  of  the  Quakers  of  the  present 
day,  while  the  execution  of  persons  for  witchcraft  is  as  remarkable 
a  proof  of  human  weakness.  As  a  specimen  of  the  controversies 
which  passed  between  the  sects  of  that  time,  it  may  be  stated  that 
Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Providence  and  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  having,  as  he  conceived,  made  out  a  triumphant  case 
a^inst  the  Quakers,  published  a  book,  entitled,  ^  Creon^e  Fox 
digeed  out  of  his  Burrow ;"  to  which  this  leader  of  the  Quakers 
published  a  reply,  under  the  title  of  '^  A  New-England  Firebrand 
quenched ;  being  an  answer  to  a  lying,  slanderous  book  by  one 
Roger  Williams,  confuting  his  blasphemous  assertions.'** 

The  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  however,  produced  here  the 
same  eSecis  which  religious  persecution  has  produced  everywhere 
dse ;  it  increased  the  number  of  the  sect,  and  augmented  their  de* 
*  EUtot'i  Ntw.£ng]Hid  Biography. 
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Totion  and  their  zeal.  Mr.  Oraham  says,  in  Us  Ijialbary  of  fhis 
period,  ^^  Swarms  of  Quakers  descended  upon  the  colony ;  and, 
tiolent  and  impetuous  in  provoking  persecution,  calm,  resolute, 
and  inflexible  in  maintaining  it,  they  opposed  their  powers  of  en- 
during cruelty  to  their  adversaries'  power  of  inflicting  it;  and  not 
only  multiplied  their  converts,  but  excited  a  considerable  d^ree  of 
favour  and  pity  in  the  minds  of  men  who,  detesting  the  Quaker 
tenets,  yet  derived  from  their  own  experience  a  peculiar  sympathy 
with  the  virtues  of  heroic  patience,  constancy,  and  contempt  of 
danger.'' 

The  manner  in  which  these  qualities  were  exhibited  was  sudi, 
however,  as  at  this  time  of  day  seems  difficult  to  credit;  and  yet 
the  &ct8  a^  supported  by  the  most  unquestionable  testimon  v.  The 
same  historian  says :  ^'  In  public  assemblies  and  in  crowded  streets, 
it  was  the  practice  of  some  of  the  Quakers  to  denounce  the  most 
tremendous  manifestations  of  Divine  wrath  on  the  people  unless  they 
forsook  their  carnal  system.  One  of  them,  named  Faubord,  con- 
ceiving that  he  experienced  a  celestial  encouragement  to  rival  the 
faith  and  imitate  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  was  proceeding,  with 
his  own  hands,  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  son ;  when  his  ndgbbours, 
alarmed  by  the  cries  of  the  lad,  broke  into  the  house  and  prevent- 
ed the  consmnmati^m  of  this  blasphemous  atrodty.  Others  inter- 
rupted Divine  service  in  the  churches  by  loudly  protesting  that  these 
were  not  the  sacrifices  that  Ood  would  accept" 

^'  The  female  preachers  far  exceeded  their  male  associates  in  folly, 
phrensy,  and  indecency.  One  of  them  presented  herself  to  a  con- 
gregation with  her  face  begrimed  with  coal-dust,  announdng  it  as 
a  pictorial  illustration  of  the  black  pox  which  Heaven  had  com- 
nussicmed  her  to  predict  as  an  approaching  judgment  against  all 
carnal  worshippers.  Some  of  thein,  in  rueful  attue,  perambulated 
the  streets^  proclaiming  the  immediate  coming  of  an  angd  with  a 
drawn  sw<»rd  to  plead  with  the  people ;  and  some  attempted  feats 
that  may  seem  to  verify  the  legend  of  Gtodiva  of  Coventry.  One 
woman,  in  particular,  entered  stark  naked  into  a  church  in  the  mid* 
dk  of  Divine  service,  and  desired  the  people  to  take  heed  to  her  as 
a  fflgn  of  the  times,  and  an  emblem  of  the  uncbthed«tate  of  their 
own  souls ;  and  her  associates  highlv  extolled  her  submission  to  the 
inward  li^t,  that  had  revealed  to  her  the  duty  of  illustrating  the 
spiritual  nakedness  of  her  neighbours  by  the  indecent  exUbition  of 
her  own  person.  Another  Quakeress  was  arrested  as  she  was  ma- 
Irine  a  similar  disjJay  in  the  streets  of  Salem."* 

I?  the  records  of  these  extravagances  were  from  the  pais  of 
writers  opposed  to  the  Quakers  ^nerally,  they  might  well  be  dis- 
ccedited ;  but  two  authors  of  their  own  sect,  bishop,  the  writer  of 
a  work  entitled  «  New-England  Judged,"  and  Be§se,  the  author  of 
a  WQck  entitled  "  Collection  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  People  called 
*  Oralum'B  Kifftory»  vol  i.»  p.  30a 
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Quakers/'  relate  siimlar  instances,  and  either  defend  or  excuse  theia. 
Both  these  writers  mention  the  case  of  Deborah  Wilson,  whom 
they  describe  as  ^'  a  modest  woman,  of  retired  life  and  oonversatioQ ; 
bat,  bearing  a  peat  burden  for  the  hardness  and  cruelty  of  the  j>ec^ 

Ele,  she  went  through  the  town  of  Salem  naked,  as  a  sign,  which, 
aving  in  part  performed,  she  was  laid  hold  on  and  bound  over  to 
appear  at  the  next  court  of  Salem,  where  the  wicked  rulers  sen- 
tenced her  to  be  whipped.''  And  Besse  records  the  instance  of 
Xivdia  Wardel,  a  Quakeress,  who  ^*  found  herself  inwardly  prompt- 
ed to  appear  in  a  i>ublic  assembly  in  a  very  unusual  manner,  and 
such  as  was  exceeding  hard  and  self-denying  to  her  natural  dispo* 
sition,  she  being  a  woman  of  exemplary  modesty  in  all  her  beha- 
viour. The  du^  and  concern  she  lay  under  was  that  of  going  into 
the  church  at  Kewbuiy  naked,  as  a  token  of  the  miserable  condi- 
tion in  which  she  conceived  the  people  to  be.  But  ihey  (the  peo* 
pie),  instead  of  religiously  reflectmg  on  their  own  condition,  which 
she  came  in  that  manner  to  represent  to  them,  fell  into  a  rage,  a^d 
presently  laid  hands  on  her." 

This  IS  the  language  m  which  the  Quaker  writers  themselves 
speak  of  these  transactions ;  and  one  can  hardlv  wonder  diat  the 
magistrates  of  the  places  named  should  have  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  proceedings.    Three  Quaker  preachers  had  tb^ir  eus 
cut  off,  and  two  were  condemned  to  be  sokl  as  slavei  in  ihe  West 
Indies,  though  the  sentence  was  afterward  commuted  to  Vanishment 
from  die  colony.    •*  Such,"  observes  the  historian^  "  vas  the  inau* 
spicious  outset  of  the  Quakers  in  America;  a  couatry,"  he  tndy 
adds,  **  where,  a  few  years  after,  under  the  guidADce  of  sounder 
judgment  and  wisor  sentiment  and  purpose^  the;  "^^^  destined  to 
extend  the  empire  of  piety  and  benevolence,  ao^  to  found  establish- 
ments that  have  been  largely  productive  of  happiness  and  virtue." 
In  1668  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  succeeded  m  passing  a 
law  through  the  Assembly,  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  upon  all 
Quakers  who  should  return  from  bani«hm««t;  and  though  it  had 
been  once  rejected,  and  was  only  finally  earned  by  a  majoriW  of 
one  vote,  it  was  acted  upon  in  thewccecdmg  year,  when  four  Qua- 
kers, three  males  and  one  female,  vho  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
of  the  extravagances  named,  But  had  been  banished  from  the  colo- 
ny because  they  were  Quakers,  and  had  ventured  to  return  again, 
were  put  to  death  in  Bostpn  for  this  offence  alone  I    "  When  they 
were  conducted  to  the  sca^old,"  says  the  historian  of  this  event, 
**  their  demeanour  evinced  the  most  inflexible  zeal  and  courage, 
and  their  dyii^  declarations  breathed  in  general  the  most  elevated 
and  affecting  piety." 

The  last  of  these  victims  to  a  bigoted  and  barbarous  law  was  a 

Quaker  named  Leddra ;  and  on  his  trial  it  is  related  that  another 

Quaker,  named  Christison,  who  had  been  banished  for  his  opinions, 

but  had  dared  to  return,  went  boldly  into  the  court  with  his  hat  oi^ 
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yeproadied  the  judges  for  their  shedding  of  ixmocent  Uood,  and 
told  them  they  would  ne^er  extirpate  the  sect  by  such  means  as 
these :  *^  For/'  said  he, "  the  last  man  put  to  death  here  are  five  come 
in  his  room ;  and  if  you  have  power  to  take  away  my  life  from  me, 
God  can  raise  up  the  same  principle  of  life  in  ten  of  his  servants, 
and  send  them  among  you  in  my  room,  so  that  you  may  have  tor- 
ment upon  torment"  The  hopelessness,  therefore,  of  ejecting  the 
suppression  of  the  Quakers  by  punishment,  and  the  general  sympa^ 
thy  of  the  less  bigoted  members  of  the  community  with  the  suffer- 
ers, caused  the  persecution  finally  to  die  away. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  tne  Second  in^l660y  the  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts  sent  an  address  to  England^  acknowledging  his 
supremacy,  but  in  1661  they  foimd  it  necessary  to  make  a  deda-» 
ration  of  their  rights  to  civil  and  religious  fi'eedom  under  their  own 
provincial  government,  while  the  kmg  issued  a  general  amnesty 
lor  all  the  colonists  who  had  taken  part  with  Cromwell  in  the  civil 
y^T,  and  had  thus  been  legally  gmlty  of  treason. 

h,  1666  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  religious  settlers  in 
N«w-^Dgland,  for  in  that  year  a  great  number  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Chtrch  of  England  were  ejected  from  their  ministry  for  refusing 
to  ccmpt}  with  the  Act  of  Umformitr ;  and  these  Nonconformists, 
as  they  weie  called,  being  of  precisely  the  same  class  and  charac- 
ter as  th^  ordinal  Puritans,  resorted  to  New-England  as  a  place  of 
'^^Vf®'  .  ^ere  they  kept  up,  by  their  influence  in  society,  the  same 
rigid  spirit  ^s  th%t  which  had  hitherto  directed  the  councils  and  in- 
fluenced tha  cpinions  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants;  while,  by  the 

u^*°"^^  ^^  ^^^  *^  *^  emigration  of  conscientious  laymen, 
a  body  of  men  w%re  introduced  mto  the  country  whose  capital,  in- 
•dustry,  and  mteRigtace  contributed  to  add  greatly  to  its  welfitre. 
^  ^  -^f /?i^  f^'3,^ccordmg  to  a  document  procured  firom  the 
Colomal  Office  m  Vn&on,  New-England  was  estimated  to  contain 
120,000  souls,  of  whdm  i6,000  were  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and 
of  the  merchants  and  i4antbrs  there  were  not  fewer  than  6000  per- 
sons,  each  of  whom  wa&  worth  300W.  sterling.  Three  fourths  of 
ihe  wealth  and  population  of  K^w-England  centred  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Its  dependencies.  The  town  of  Boston  alone  contained 
^t  that  period  1500  families.  Theft  was  rare,  and  beggary  un- 
known; and  Josselyn,  who  returned  ^bout  two  years  before  this 
period  from  his  second  visit  to  Aaienca,  commends  highly  the 
beauty  and  agreeableness  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  and  the  substantial  structure  and  interior 
comfort  of  all  the  private  dwellings. 

In  1660,  some  remarkable  meteors  having  appeared  m  the  air, 
one  of  which  is  described  as  «  resembling  the  form  of  a  spear,  of 
which  the  point  was  directed  towards  the  settmg  sun,  and  which, 
with  slow,  majestic  motion,  descended  through  die  upper  regions  <^ 
the  air,  and  graduaUy  disappeared  beneath  the  ho^on,''  tiie  ma- 
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^strates  and  clergy  availed  ikemselves  of  fhe  deep  impression 
which  these  signs  created  to  promote  a  general  rdbrmation  of 
manners  among  the  people.  For  this  purpose  they  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  principal  -vices  of  the  tun^  in  which  were  enu- 
merated ^^  a  neglect  of  the  education  of  children,  pride  displayed 
in  the  manner  of  cutting  and  curling  the  hair,  excess  of  finery,  un* 
modesty  of  apparel,  Viegligent  carnage  at  church,  failure  in  due 
respect  to  parents,  profane  swearing,  idleness,  and  frequenting  of 
taverns,  and  a  sordid  eagerness  of  ^opkeepers  to  obtain  high  pri^ 
ces."  One  of  the  sermons  preached  at  an  election  about  this  pe» 
riod,  by  a  minister  named  Higffinson,  contains  this  remarkable 
passage  on  the  avidity  of  gain,  which  was  then  thought  too  preva^ 
lent  a  characteristic  of  the  times,  though  it  has  not  much  abated,  if 
at  all,  since :  '^  It  concemeth  New-Endand,"  says  this  preacher, 
^^  always  to  remember  that  they  are  a  plantation  religious,  and  not 
a  plantation  of  trade.  Let  merchants,  and  such  as  ar^  increasing 
cent  per  cent,  remember  this;  that  worldly  ffain  was  not  the  end 
and  design  of  the  people  of  New-England,  but  religion.  And  if 
any  man  among  us  make  religion  as  twelve  and  the  world  as  thir- 
teen, such  a  one  hath  not  the  spirit  of  a  true  New-England  man." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  men  produced  by  New-Eng- 
land, William  Phipps,  appeared  not  long  after  this,  in  1688.    He 
rose  from  the  humble  condition  of  a  shepherd  to  be  created  a  bar- 
onet, and  to  be  made  governor  of  the  colony  of  which  he  was  a 
native.    His  biographer  states  that  he  followed  the  employment  of 
a  shepherd  at  his  native  place  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  was  afterward  apprenticed  to  a  ship-carpenter.    When  he  was 
freed  from  his  indentures,  he  pursued  a  seafaring  life,  and  attained 
fiie  station  of  ^aptain  of  a  merchant-ship.    An  account  which  he 
happened  to  have  read  of  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  vessel  laden  with 
^oid  and  silver,  near  the  Bahama  Islands,  about  fifty  years  before, 
inspired  him  with  the  bold  design  of  getting  up  the  buried  treasure 
from  the  sea ;  and,  going  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  req\ii8dte  assistance,  he  stated  his  project  so  plausibly,  that  the 
kbg,  James  the  First,  approved  of  the  design,  and  sent  him,  in 
1683,  with  a  vessel  to  execute  it    The  first  attempt,  however,  was 
unsuccessful,  and  tiie  king  was  not  willing  to  make  a  second.    It 
was  sttbsequentiy  taken  up  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  equip- 
ped a  vessel  ft>r  the  purpose,  which  Phipps  commanded ;  and  for- 
tune crowning  this  second  attempt,  he  recovered  at  least  to  the 
value  of  300,00(M.  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  which  he  retained 
himself,  by  agreement,  a  sufficient  portion  to  enrich  him  for  life,  and 
yet  to  leave  a  very  handsome  resdue  for  his  patron  and  friend.    The 
king,  too,  instead  of  being  jealous  of  the  good  fortune  of  his  second 

Ctron,  conceived  a  high  respect  for  Phipps,  conferred  on  him  the 
nour  of  knighthood,  took  him  into  his  favour,  and  even  offered 
him  the  government  of  New-England,  which  Phipps  then  declined, 
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though  he  used  all  his  influence  at  court  to  benefit  the  province. 
In  1691  he  was  appointed  governor,  on  the  nomination  of  the  dep- 
uties from  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  authority  of  William  the  Third. 

It  was  remarked  of  him,  however,  says  the  same  authority,  as  it 
had  been  before  remarked  of  Aristides,  that "  he  was  never  visibly 
elated  by  any  mark  of  honour  or  confidence  that  he  recdved  firom 
his  countrymen,"  and  he  was  never  ashamed  to  revert  to  his  ori« 
ginal  condition.  An  instance  is  mentioned  in  which,  when  on  board 
one  of  the  ships  of  a  fleet  which  he  commanded,  going  forth  on  a 
military  expedition,  he  called  to  him  some  of  the  young  sailors  and 
soldiers  on  the  deck,  and,  pointing  to  a  particular  spot  on  the  coast 
which  they  were  sailing  by,  he  said  to  diem,  ^'  Young  men,  it  was 
upon  that  hill  that  I  kept  sheep  a  few  years  ago ;  you  see  to  what 
advancement  Almighty  Grod  has  brought  me ;  do  you,  then,  learn 
to  fear  Ood  and  be  honest,  and  you  d&o  may  rise  as  I  have  done." 

Another  of  the  remarkable  men  of  these  times,  produced  by 
New-England,  was  Cotton  Mather,  one  of  their  most  eminent  di- 
vines, who  was  the  author  of  no  fewer  than  382  separate  works ! 
His  biographers  describe  him  as  ^^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  econ- 
omists of  time,  being  at  once  the  most  popular  and  voluminous 
writer  of  the  day,  and  yet,  withal,  the  most  zealous  and  active 
minister  of  his  age."  Above  his  study-door  was  inscribed  this  im- 
pressive admonition  to  his  visiters,  ^^  Be  short '"  and  among  his 
manuscripts  was  a  theological  work  which  he  had  prepared  fiv 

1)ubIication,  and  of  which  uiey  say,^^  it  contained  enough  constant- 
y  to  employ  a  man,  unless  he  were  a  miracle  of  diligence,  the  half 
of  the  threescore  years  and  ten  allotted  to  us  as  the  term  of  Ufa'* 
One  of  his  382  published  works  (of  which  a  full  catalogue  is  pre- 
served) was  entitled  ^'  Essays  to  do  Gk)od,"  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  the  abundant  opportimities  which  present  themselves 
to  men  of  every  rank  and  condition  to  {>romote  the  g[loi7  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  himself  a 
native  of  Boston,  declared,  in  his  printed  works,  publi^ed  at  the 
close  of  his  active  and  useful  life,  *^  that  all  the  good  he  had  ever 
done  to  his  country  or  his  fellow-creatures  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
impressions  made  on  his  mind  by  perusing  these  ^Essays  to  do 
Good*  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  early  youth." 

From  such  a  combination  of  peculiarities  as  those  enumerated, 
influenced  again  by  events  and  circumstances  arising  in  the  course 
of  years,  and  from  such  remarkable  men  as  those  described,  the  in- 
stitutions and  character  of  the  people  of  New-England  have  de- 
rived most  of  their  excellences  and  defects.  The  former,  however, 
have  always  prevailed  to  a  very  ^eat  degree,  and  still  happily  con- 
tinue in  the  ascendant  But  as  the  main  object  of  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  bringing  it  vf  to  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  eighteenth  centui^,  was  to  render  more  intelligible  the 
description  hereafter  to  be  given  of  the  present,  condition  of  the 
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dlies,  tofWDSf  and  people  of  dus  state,  with  ibmr  maiuiers,  ciistoaciai, 
and  character,  it  may  be  well  to  follow  this  up  by  a  summary  view 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  causes  already  enumerated. 


CHAPTER  XXK. 

Provision  made  for  Education.— Ststisdcs  and  State  of  If  annen  in  Boeton.— Oradnal 
PreparatioD  of  tbe  Colony  for  Selfgovenunent.—Fint  Oatraf e  on  their  Liberties.— 
Impreeament  of  Seamen  at  Boston.— Soccessful  Resistance  by  the  Popalation.— See* 
ODO  Infringement  of  their  Liberties.— The  Stamp  Act.— RepresentatiTes  from  Ameiw 
ica  proposed  by  tbe  Historian  Oldmizon.— Representation  advocated  by  Adara  Smitfi 
and  Franklin.— Eloqaeot  Speech  of  Colonel  Barr6  in  the  British  House  of  Common*. 
— Planlinff  of  tbe  Tree  of  Liberty.— Demolition  of  the  Stamp  Office.— Public  Jonr^ 
nals  established,  and  Sermona  preached  against  the  Stamp  Act— Resistance  of  Amer- 
ica applauded  by  Pitt  and  Cainden  in  England.— Stamp  Act  finally  repealed.— Third 
Invasion  of  Rishta.- Project  for  taxing  the  Colonies.- Bill  for  imposing  Duties  oq 
Tea.— IndepeDdiQnce  of  America  proposed  by  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester.- Chaiac> 
terized  by  Edmund  Burke  as  a  "childish  Scheme."- Admitted  by  George  III.  to  be 
a  wise  one.— Outbreak  at  Boston.— Seizure  of  the  Tea,  and  its  Destruction.— First 
Congress  formed.— Stirrinff  Appeal  of  Patrick  Henry.— First  Blood  shed  at  Lexing* 
ton. — Battle  of  Bunker  HiH— installation  of  General  Washington.p— Last  Act  of  the 
politico  Drama.— Declaration  of  American  Independence. 

Tho0oh  New-Ensland  might  be  considered  as  jret  in  a  state  of 
political  infancy,  it  had  passed  through  a  great  variety  of  fortunes. 
It  had  been  the  adopted  country  of  many  of  the  most  excellent  men 
of  the  aee  in  which  its  colonization  began,  and  the  natiye  land  of 
others  Who  had  inherited  the  character  of  their  ancestors,  and  trans- 
mitted  it  m  unimpaired  vigour  and  with  added  renown.  The  his* 
tory  of  man  never  exhibited  an  effort  of  more  resolute  and  enter* 
pmng  virtue  than  the  original  migration  of  the  Puritans  to  this 
distant  and  then  desolate  region ;  nor  have  the  annals  of  colonisa- 
tion ever  supplied  another  instance  of  the  foundation  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  its  advancement,  through  a  period  of  weakness  and 
danger,  to  strength  and  security,  in  which  the  principal  actors  have 
left  behind  them  a  reputation  more  iDustrious  and  more  unsullied, 
with  fewer  memoriak  calculated  to  pervert  the  moral  sense  or  awa- 
ken the  regrets  of  mankind. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only  fault,  with  which  impartial  histoiy 
must  ever  reproach  the  conduct  of  ^ese  people,  is  the  religious  in- 
tolerance that  they  cherished,  and  tbe  persecution  which,  on  too 
many  occasions,  it  prompted  them  to  inflict.  On  the  other  hand, 
institutions  for  the  education  of  youth  were  coeval  with  the  first 
foundation  of  the  provincial  community,  and  were  propagated  with 
every  accessdon  to  the  number  of  the  population,  and  with  every 
extension  of  their  territory.  Every  town  containing  fifty  house- 
holders was  obliged  b^  law  to  maintain  a  schoolmaster  qualified  to 
teach  reading  and  wntmg,  and  every  town  containing  100  house* 
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holders  was  compelled  to  maintain  a  grammar-schooL  In  addition 
to  this  provision  for  the  education  of  the  less  aiSuent  classes  of  the 
community,  institutions  for  the  more  perfect  education  of  those 
vrho  were  devoted  to  learned  pursuits  sprang  up  on  evei^  side. 
Of  these  it  is  enough  to  mention  Harvard  College,  now  formmg  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts,  and  New-Haven  and 
Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  which  were  in  such  repute,  even  at 
this  early  period,  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  many  families  in 
Great  Britain  sent  their  children  out  to  these  colleges  for  the  ex- 
cellent education  they  afforded. 

At  this  period  Boston  contained  a  population  of  10,000,  and 
in  1720  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  20,000.  Ship-building  was 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  here,  and  the  commerce  was  enlarging 
itself  every  year.  linen  manufactures,  by  Irish  hands,  were  estab- 
lished in  New-England,  and  others  followed  in  other  branches  of 
industry ;  while  the  feeling  of  veneration  and  respect  for  England 
was  so  great  in  all  classes,  that,  nqtwithstanding  the  harsh  treat- 
ment they  had  so  often  met  with  at  royal  hands,  ihey  constantly 
spoke  of  England  as  their  "mother  country"  or  their  "home." 
The  standard  of  public  and  private  morals  Was  at  this  time  also 
very  high.  Sobriety  and  industry  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  laws  against  immoralities  of  every  description  were 
extremely  strict  and  most  rigidly  executed ;  while  the  rulers^  cor- 
dially supported  by  public  opinion,  were  enabled  to  render  every 
vicious  and  profligate  excess  alike  dangerous  and  discreditable  to 
the  perpetrator.  Beggars  were  wholly  unknown ;  and  Trumbull, 
a  writer  of  unquestionol  veracity,  declares  that,  during  a  residence 
of  seven  years  in  Massachusetts,  he  bad  never  heard  a  profane  oath, 
or  witnessed  a  single  instance  of  drunkenness. 

Labour  was  at  the  same  time  so  well  paid,  land  was  so  cheap, 
and  the  elective  franchise  was  so  widely  extended,  that  every  in- 
dustrious man  might  acquire  a  stake  in  the  soil  and  a  voice  in  the 
civil  administration  of  the  country.  The  general  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation caused  the  national  advantages,  which  were  vigorously  im* 
proved,  to  be  justiy  appreciated;  and  a  steady  and  ardent  patriot- 
ism knit  the  hearts  of^  the  people  to  each  other  and  to  their  coun- 
try. The  taxation  of  the  settlers  was  extremely  light  and  perfect- 
ly just,  because  founded  only  on  assessments  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  each  man's  property.  Justice  was  accessible  to  all  classes, 
from  being  unburdened  with  heavy  costs  and  fees ;  the  business  of 
government  was  so  cheaply  and  yet  efficiently  conducted,  that  the 
whole  annual  expense  of  the  public  institutions  of  Connecticut  did 
not  exceed  £800  sterling  per  annum,  which  was  less  than  the  sal- 
an|r  of  a  single  royal  governor ;  and  the  public  respect  for  distin- 
guished patriots  was  constantly  manifestal  by  the  admiration  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  while  Uvmg,  and  the  honours  paid  to 
their  memory  when  dead. 
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•  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  colony  as  this  should 
soon  attain  to  a  capacity  for  self-government,  independently  of  any 
foreign  aid ;  and  that  the  consciousness  of  its  capacity  should  grow 
up  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  as  time  and  experience  developed  to 
their  observation  the  grounds  on  which  their  claim  to  independence 
n&ight  be  fairly  and  justly  asserted.  Accordingly,  as  the  province 
increased  in  wealth,  population,  intelligence,  and  enterprise,  its  in- 
habitants became  more  and  more  sensitive  to  any  invasion  of  what 
they  deemed  their  just  rights  and  privileges.  An  occasion  arose  in 
which  this  feeling  was  put  to  the  test,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  the  first  distinct  link  in  the  great  chain  of  events,  which 
subsequently  led  to  their  throwing  off,  at  once  and  forever,  all  al- 
legiance to  England,  and  asserting  the  political  independence  which 
they  so  bravely  maintained  and  have  so  long  happily  enjoyed. 
The  occasion  of  that  outrage  of  the  English  and  resistance  of  the 
New-Englanders  is  thus  narrated : 

A  squadron  of  British  ships,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Knowles,  was  stationed  on  tne  coast  of  Massachusetts  in  1747,  for 
the  general  protection  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  and,  having  lost 
many  of  their  seamen  by  desertion,  the  commodlore  resorted  to  the 
English  method  of  impressment  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 
places.  The  town  of  Boston  was  the  scene  of  this  operation ;  and 
the  boats  of  the  squadron  being  sent  on  shore  at  daylight,  before 
any  one  was  aware  of  the  proposed  visit,  the  press-gangs  not  only 
seized  all  the  seamen  that  were  on  board  the  merchant  ships  lying 
in  the  harbour,  but  swept  the  wharves  also  of  all  the  workmen 
they  could  find  who  were  likely  to  be  made  useful  in  any  way  on 
board  the  ships-of-war.  This  was  an  outrage  which  the  free  spir- 
it of  the  New-Englanders  was  determined  not  to  brook,  although 
the  Old-Englanders  had  submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  fre- 
fuent  perpetration  of  similar  outrages  by  the  press-gangs  that  range 
tfie  Thames,  and  sweep  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  PortsmouUi, 
and  Plymouth,  when  men  are  wanted  for  the  navy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, at  the  very  moment  when  the  national  theatres  are  echoing  the 
wdl-known  line, 

"  For  BritoDi  neret  will  be  slaTes.*' 

The  popular  indignation  excited  at  Boston  by  this  outrage  per- 
vaded all  classes ;  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  arming  them- 
selves without  delay,  repaired  to  the  government-house,  at  whicli 
some  of  the  English  naval  officers  were  then  staying,  to  demand 
redress.  The  English  officers  armed  themselves  with  carbines  for 
defence,  and,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  governor  and  some  of 
the  mofit  influential  citizens  to  stay  the  popular  fury,  blood  must 
have  been  i^ed.  The  firmness  of  the  people  in  demanding  redress 
was,  however,  not  to  be  shaken,  and  they  persevered  until  they  ob- 
tained the  release  of  .their  fellow-citizens  who  were  impressed.  So 
e^tual  was  this  resistance,  that  Commodore  Knowles  was  obliged 
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to  leave  \he  station  wiHi  his  squadfon,  and  the  proviiidal  authflri- 
ties  did  not  dare  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  those  who  had  led 
Ihe  populace  in  their  just  demand  for  retribution. 

In  the  following  year,  1748,  the  first  project  was  entertained  by 
fhe  British  cabinet  of  taxing  the  American  colonies  generally  for 
the  support  of  the  British  government ;  and  this,  thouffh  frequently 
talked  of,  put  aside,  and  a^ain  renewed,  was  at  lengm  determined 
on,  when,  m  1764,  the  Bntish  ministry  proposed  to  introduce  the 
Stamp  Act  into  America.  It  was  in  vain  the  people  remonstra- 
ted against  this,  by  declaring  that  ^'  the  taxation  of  me  colonies  by 
a  paniament  in  which  they  are  not  represented  would  necessaiily 
establish  this  melanchoty  truth,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
are  the  slaves  of  the  Britons  from  whom  they  are  descended/' 
Some  thought,  indeed,  that  the  differences  between  the  mo&er* 
country  and  the  colonies  would  best  be  settled  by  the  latter  b^ng 
direcdy  represented  by  members  of  their  own  in  the  British  House 
ef  Commons,  an  opimon  first  suggested  by  the  historian  Oldmixon, 
and  subsequently  maintained  by  me  high  authorities  of  Benjanun 
Franklin  and  Adam  Smith,  tiie  author  of  the  ^^  Wealth  of  Nation^" 
as  well  as  by  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  American  writers  of 
the  day,  James  Otis,  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  spurited  re* 
monstrances  against  British  encroachment  on  colonial  privileges; 
but  this  plan  never  found  sufficient  favour  with  the  g^ieral  publie 
in  either  country  to  be  pressed  for  adoption. 

In  1765  the  project  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  debated  in  Parliament, 
and  on  this  occaaon  the  first  great  display  was  made  of  the  antag- 
onist principles  by  which  the  oppressors  and  friends  of  the  Arner* 
ican  colonies  regulated  their  respective  conduct.  These  are  at 
once  so  concisely  and  so  clearly  exhibited,  in  a  short  passage  of 
the  history  of  those  times,  that  it  cannot  be  put  in  a  briefer  com- 
pass or  more  striking  light  than  by  transcribing  the  passage  entire* 

^^One  of  the  earhest  measures  that  was  proposed  in  this  sesaon 
of  Parliament  (1765)  was  Ghrenville's  bill  for  imposbg  a  stamp- 
duty  on  the  American  colonies.  On  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  il 
was  opposed  as  an  unjust  and  oppressive  measure  by  Colonel  Bar^ 
re,  an  officer  who  had  served  with  the  British  army  in  America, 
and  who  was  highly  distm^ished  as  an  eloquent  and  zealous  ad* 
vocate  of  the  principles  of  liberty.  Charles  Townsend,  another 
member  of  the  House,  who  afterward  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Grenville,  supported  the  bill  with  much  warmth,  and  after  severe- 
ly reprobating  the  animadversions  which  it  had  recdved  from  Col- 
onel Barr6,  concluded  his  speech  by  indignantiy  demanding,  'And 
now,  will  these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourish- 
ed by  (mr  mdulgence  until  they  are  grown  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  wilU^  gnidge 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  tint 
burden  which  we  lie  under  V 
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**  Bair^y  m  an  explanatory  apeeeh,  after  repelling  tlie  oensora 
that  had  been  personally  addreaed  to  himself^  thus  forcibly  replied 
to  the  concluding  exjuressions  of  Towhsend:  *^*  They  planted  by 
ymur  care!''  No!  your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America; 
They  fled  from  your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospita- 
ble countiy,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all  the  hard- 
ships to  vrhich  human  nature  is  liable,  and,  among  others,  to  the 
Graelty  of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  ivilT  take  upon  me 
to  say,  the  most  formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  Ghod's 
earth;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  the^ 
preferred  all  hardships  to  those  which  they  had  endured  in  their 
own  country  from  the  hands  of  men  who  should  have  been  their 
friends.  ^*  They  nourished  by  your  indulgence !"  No !  They 
grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as  you  began  to  care 
about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule 
tjhem  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were  perhaps  the  depu- 
ties of  deputies  to  some  members  of  this  House,  sent  to  ^y  out 
their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them : 
men,  whose  behaviour  on  many  occasions  has  caused  the  blood 
of  those  '^  sons  of  Hberty''  to  recoil  within  them  *..  men,  promoted 
to  the  highest  seats  of  justice,  some  of  whom,  to  my  knowledge, 
were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought 
to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their  own.  ^  They  protected  by 
your  arms !''  No !  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  yowr  de- 
fiance, and  have  exerted  a  valour,  amid  their  constant  and  labori- 
ous induMry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose  frontier  was 
drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  part  yielded  all  their  little  sa- 
vings to  their  emolument  And  believe  me — bkmkmbkb,  I  this 
DAT  TOLD  TOO  SO— that  the  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated 
that  people  at  first,  wili  accompcmy  them  stUL  But  nrudence  for- 
bids me  to  explain  myself  farther.  God  knows  I  do  not  at  this 
time  speak  from  motives  of  party  spirit ;  what  I  deliver  are  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart  However  superior  to  me  in  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  experience  the  respectable  body  of  this  House 
may  be,  yet  Iclaim  to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of  you^ 
having  seen  and  been  conversant  with  that  country.  The  people, 
I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  kmg  has ;  but  tn^ 
are  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  they  triu  vindicate  those 
liberties  if  ever  they  diould  be  violated  !*  "* 

Though  thb Just  and  forcible  speech  had  not  sufficient  influence 
on  the  Britidh  House  of  Commons  to  arrest  the  fatal  measure  in  its 
progress—for  it  passed  by  a  majority  of  250  against  fiAy  in  the 
Lower  House,  went  wholly  unopposed,  and  even  unobserved  upon, 
t}irough  the  Upper  House,  and  immediately  received  the  royal  as- 
sent— yet  its  republication  in  America  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame 
already  lighted  up  there ;  and  the  patriots  of  this  countiy  appropri- 
*  Onham't  Hift.  of  Dm  United  States,  yoL  iy.,  p.  in. 
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itedto  tbemaelTes  tibe  ammatb^  tttk  of  the  <"  Sow  of  liberty/' 
by  which  Colonel  Barr6  had  designated  them  in  the  ParUament  of 
the  mother-country;  Patrick  Henry  atoae  like  a  brilliant  star  id 
Vir^ia,  the  light  of  which  spread  rapidly  orer  all  the  surroundi&gr 
region. 

In  Boston,  the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  in  the  main  street,  the 
effigies  of  the  promoters  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  exhibited  to  pub* 
fie  scorn,  and  the  stamp-office,  just  erected,  was  levelled  to  the 
ground.    Sermons  were  preached  from  the  pulpit  from  the  words 
*<  I  would  they  were  eren  cut  off  which  trouble  you.^'    A  public 
journal  was  established,  having  for  its  device  or  headpiece  a  snake 
cut  bto  several  pieces,  each  marked  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
American  provinces,  and  the  whole  surmounted  with  the  motto^ 
^  Jcin  or  Die."    Another  gaeette  was  issued,  with  the  motto  *^  Vox 
populi,  vox  Dei !"  and  underneath  it  the  text,  ^  Where  the  SjMrit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty.''    The  Stamp  Act  was  reprinted 
and  proclaimed  in  the  public  streets,  under  the  title  of  ^  The  folly 
of  England  and  ruin  of  America ;''  and  when  the  first  ships 
from  England  arrived,  biingmg  with  them  the  stamped  papers  tibat 
were  to  be  used  in  the  colonies,  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbours 
hoisted  their  colours  half-mast  high ;  a  melancholy  peal  was  tolled 
fit>m  the  muffled  bells  of  the  chwshes;  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  day  on  which  the  use  of  the  stamps  was  to  commence,  Eudt 
was  the  universal  unpopularity  of  the  measure,  that  every  individ* 
ual  who  had  received  the  government  a^)ointment  of  stamp  dis- 
tributer in  the  countiy  had  resigned  his  office,  from  fear  of  popular 
fary. 

This  refflstance  of  the  colony  to  the  authority  of  the  mother- 
country  excited,  of  course,  the  liveliest  interest  at  home;  and  m 
the  debates  in  the  British  Parliament,  the  speeches  of  the  first  Wil- 
fiam  Pitt  (afterward  Earl  of  Chatham),  and  of  Lord  Camden,  ex* 
cited  great  attention.  Pitt  said, ''  Sir,  I  reioice  that  America  has 
resisted.  Three  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the  principles  of 
fiberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  b^  fit 
instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest;''  and  Lord  Camden 
said,  ^  I  will  repeat  it,  and  will  maintain  it  to  my  last  hour,  diat 
taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable ;  and  whoever  attempts 
lb  take  a  man's  property  from  him  without  lus  consent,  commits  a 
robbery."  The  Stamp  Act  was  accordingly  repealed,  and  the  inde* 
pendent  resisters  of  oppression  in  America  a  second  time  triumphed 
over  their  oppressors  in  England. 

As  nations  never  profit  by  experience,  however,  the  Britidi  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  avoiding  the  rock  on  which  it  had  already 
twice  split,  rushed  on  it  a  third  time,  and  was  wrecked,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  entire  annihilation  of  its  power  and  authori^  in  these 
colonies  can  be  designated  by  that  catastrophe.  In  1767  the  same 
Uind  andobstmate  spirit  that  projected  the  Stamp  Act,  devised  the 
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plttn  of  taxing  the  aiticks  of  ehss,  lead,  ccdoiirs,  paper,  aad  tei^ 
imported  into  America*  A  bifi  was  accordingly  broi^it  in  hf 
Townaend,  then  chancellor  ol  the  exchequer,  authorising  the  l^ig, 
by  agn-mannal,  to  establish  a  civil  list,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  in 
CTeiy  province  in  North  America,  with  salaries,  pensions,  and  ap» 
poinlmenti  to  an  unlimited  amount ;  and  the  hill  provided,  that 
after  the  liquidation  of  the  civil  list,  die  residue  of  the  revenue  do* 
rived  from  these  duties  on  the  newly-taxed  articles  named  should 
abide  the  disposal  of  the  British  Parliament 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  two  members  only  of  the  House  of 
CommcMis,  and  soon  became  law.  It  is  remarkable  that,  after  the 
experience  of  the  past,  there  should  have  been  only  one  English* 
man  who  at  that  period  lifted  up  his  voice  in  &vour  of  the  only 
tme  remedy  for  these  di^Mites,  namely,  the  peaceful  separation  of 
the  two  countries,  and  that  that  one  person  diould  be  a  dignitary 
of  the  Established  Church,  Dr.  Josiah  Tudier,  then  Dean  of  Glou* 
eester,  who  in  1771  publid^  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  openly  reo* 
ommended  an  immediate  separation  of  the  two  countries,  and  a 
formal  recognition  by  England  of  the  American  States.  The 
principle  on  which  he  founded  this  recommendation  was  this,  that 
'*  when  colonies  have  reached  such  a  degree  of  wealth  and  popo* 
lation  as  to  be  able  to  support  themselves^  the  authmty  of  the  pa* 
reot  state  whence  they  emanated  must  necessarily  be  trivial  and 
precarious;  and  that,  consequently,  in  aU  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is 
the  dictate  of  prudence  and  sound  policy  that  the  parties,  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  separated  by  emergent  quarrel  ana  strife,  should 
dissolve  their  connexion  by  mutual  consent'^ 

Yet  this  sound  principle  and  this  excellent  advice  were  equally 
repudiated  and  disregarded  by  all  parties,  and  their  wise  and  bo* 
nevolent  promulgator  regarded  as  a  ^  visicHAary ;"  the  common  fati 
of  men  in  advance  of  their  time.  Even  Edmund  Burke  charae* 
terized  tiiis  proposal  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  '^childish 
scheme."  But  Watkins,  in  his  life  of  the  Duke  of  York,  states 
that,  *' after  the  independence  of  America  had  heen  irrevocabiy 
conceded  W  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Qeorge-the  Third,  meeting  Dean 
Tucker  at  Gloucester,  said  to  him,  *  Mr.  Dean,  you  were  in  the  right, 
and  we  were  all  in  the  wrone.'  And  yet,  at  the  present  houTi 
when  the  same  principles  are  advocated  and  the  same  advice  giveui 
iei^>ecting  the  Canadas  and  the  other  British  colonies  that  yet  re* 
mam,  it  is  sneered  at  with  the  most  contemptuous  disdain,  and  the 
utterers  of  such  counsel  are  characterized  either  as  ^  visionary  en* 
thnsJaats,"  or  as  treasonable  enemies  to  British  interests.  So  entire- 
Iv  does  the  experience  of  the  past  seem  to  be  throvm  away  upoa 
uioae  who  rule  the  destimes  of  nations. 

At  lengtii  the  crisis  arrived  in  which  the  last  act  of  resistance 
was  to  be  performed  preparatory  to  the  great  revolution  wUch  was 
to  set  them  free.    In  1773,  a  large  quantity  of  tea  was  sent  to  thi 
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pritidpal  ports  of  America  by  tfie  East  India  Company,  to  test  tins 
experiment  of  making  the  Americans  consume  articles  taxed  in 
England,  and  thus  contribute  to  swell  the  revenues  of  the  mother- 
country.  At  New-York  and  Philadelphia  the  people  forced  the 
ships  to  return  to  Endand  with  their  cargoes  untouched.  At 
Charleston  the  tea  was  landed  and  placed  in  warehouses,  wfaere^  it 
was  si^ered  to  perish.  At  Rhode  Island  an  association  of  women 
was  formed,  to  abstain  from,  and  discourage  the  use  of,  tea  alto- 
gether. And  at  Boston  the  cargoes  were  seized  by  the  populace 
and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

From  this  moment  the  flame  began  to  gather  such  strength,  and 
to  spread  so  far  and  wide  over  every  part  of  the  country,  that  all 
hope  of  extinguishing  it  seemed  vain.    In  1774  a  general  Con- 

fress  was  formed  of  delegates  from  all  the  American  States, 
own-meetings  were  also  held  in  every  place  of  importance ;  and 
the  Suffolk  resolutions,  passed  in  the  town  of  Boston,  declared  *^  that 
no  obedience  is  due  from  this  province  to  either  or  any  part  of  the 
recent  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  but  that  they  should  be  re- 
jected as  the  attempts  of  a  wicked  administration  to  enslave  Amer- 
ica*'' The  first  American  Confess  met  on  the  fifth  of  September, 
1774,  and  Randolph,  Patrick  Henry,  Lee,  Hancock,  Livingston, 
Jay,  and  Washington  were  among  its  most  distinguished  members* 
The  number  of  the  members  was  55,  and  the  free  population  which 
they  collectively  represented  amounted  to  upward  of  three  mill- 
ioDB  of  people.  Of  the  character  of  their  proceedings  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  by  the  language  of  Lord  Uhatham,  who  said  **  that, 
notwithstanding  his  ardent  admiration  of  the  free  states  of  antiqui- 
ty, the  master-spirits  of  the  world,  he  was  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  in  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of 
conduct,  die  American  Congress  was  second  to  no  human  assembly 
of  which  history  has  preserved  the  memoriaL'' 

In  1775  the  necessity  of  appeal  to  arms  was  universally  appa- 
tesat,  and  the  eloquent  speech  of  Patrick  Henry  was  re-echoed  from 
every  tongue  in  the  land.  **  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope," 
he  said;  *'  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all  Uiat 
is  left  us.  They  tell  us  that  we  are  weak,  and  unable  to  cope  with 
80  formidable  an  enemy.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Wili 
it  be  when  our  supineness  shall  have  enabled  our  enemies  to  Und 
hb  hand  and  foot  1  Sir,  we  are  not  weak  if  we  make  use  of  those 
means  which  the  God  of  nature  has  placed  in  our  power ;  three 
millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  sudi  a 
country  as  ours,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  an  enemy  can 
•end  against  us.  Nor  shall  we  fight  our  battles  atone.  That  Ood 
which  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations  will  raise  up  friends  to 
aid  us.  The  battle  is  not  to  the  strong  alone,  but  to  the  vigilant, 
the  active,  and  the  brave.  Besides,  we  have  no  longer  a  choice^ 
If  we  were  base  enough  to  deare  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  firom 
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tibe  contest  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  sobmisBion  and  slaTary. 
Our  chains  are  foiged.  Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plaint 
of  Boston.  The  war  is  inevitable ;  and*  let  it  come !  Genticmen 
may  cry  peace,  peace,  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually 
begun!" 

This  was  said  on  the  iiSd  of  March,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  fo!« 
lowing  month,  April,  the  first  blood  was  shed,  in  the  afiair  of  L«c« 
in^ton,  in  Massachusetts,  eleven  miles  northwest  of  Boston,  by  the 
British  troops  firing  on  the  Americans,  and  thus  becoming  the  fibrsC 
a^ressors.  The  intelligence  of  this  attack  spread  like  lightning 
tiburough  the  country ;  and  old  men  and  youug,  as  well  as  middle- 
a^ed,  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  flew  to  arms;  while  the  mothers, 
wives,  and  sisters  of  those  who  went  forth  to  battle  enjoined  their 
sons,  their  husbands,  and  their  brothers  ^  to  behave  like  men,  or 
never  to  return;"  20,000  men  were  soon  collected  to  keep  the 
British  troops  locked  up  in  the  peninsula  of  Boston.  The  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  fought;  the  second  American  Congress  was  as- 
sembled ;  General  Washington  was  elected  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces ;  the  female  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Bristol,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, raised  and  equipped  a  regiment  at  their  own  expense. 
Funds,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  were  liberally  raised  and 
accumulated.  Judzes  on  the  Dench  gave  utterance  to  their  feel- 
ing in  passages  like  the  following,  in  their  charges  to  the  grand 
juries :  '^  The  Almightv  created  America  to  be  independent  of 
Great  Britam.  Let  us  beware  of  the  impiety  of  being  backward 
to  act  as  instruments  in  the  Almighty  hand,  now  extended  to  ao# 
complish  his  purpose." 

Lafayette  of  France,  and  Kosciusko  of  Poland,  jomed  the  Amer- 
ican army,  which,  while  it  had  Washington  at  its  head,  had  also 
such  men  as  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  declbed  a  most  la* 
crative  practice  as  a  barrister  to  become  a  volunteer  in  one  of  tha 
regiments  of  Massachusetts  amons  its  privates ;  and  who,  when  he 
titerward  rose,  by  his  skill  and  valour,  to  be  adjutant-general  of  the 
army,  and  was  sought  to  be  detached  from  his  county's  cause  by 
the  offer  of  riches  and  honours  made  him  by  the  agents  of  Britain, 
replied,  ^  1  am  not  worth  purchasing ;  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  King 
of  Oreat  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me." 

The  last  act  of  this  great  political  drama  was  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  an  act  that 
will  be  revered  and  honoured  to  the  latest  periods  of  time,  as  lon^ 
as  the  English  language  shall  be  understood  or  the  memory  of  this 
great  revdution  shall  endure;  and  from  this  period  the  birth  of 
American  liberty,  the  commencement  of  its  rapid  career  of  pros* 
perity,  may  also  be  dated.  The  result  of  this  career  has  been  al» 
ready  shown^  by  the  description  giv^  in  former  sections  of  this 
work  of  the  progress  made  by  New-York,  Pennsylvania,  New-Jer« 
sey,  Maiylamii  and  the  cities  of  these  respective  states  already  vis* 
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Ued;  and  it  will  be  wdl  to  ahow  the  effects  produced  by  tke  same 
course  in  the  increased  wealtl^,  population,  intelligence,  and  general 
prosperity  of  Massachusetts.  But  it  was  thought  best  to  precede 
this  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading  characters  of  its  inhabitants, 
in  order  to  show  how  such  events  would  be  likely  to  influence  the 
institutions  to  which  they  gave  lise,  and  how  the  examples  of  such 
characters  would  be  likely  to  mould  and  form  those  of  their  pos- 
terity }  andy  diis  having  been  done,  a  description  of  tlie  present  state 
of  Massachusetts,  its  resources,  cities,  ports,  population,  and  institu- 
tions, will  more  appropriately  follow. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Deflcription  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.— Extent  of  Area,  Soil,  Climate,  and  Praduc- 
tioQs.—liianafactureB.— Shipping  and  Commerce.— Colleges  and  Academies  for  higher 
£dacation.— Public  Schools.— siUtistics  and  Rerenae.— Religious  Establishments.— 
Sects  and  Churches.— Legislature  of  Massachusetts.— Ooveraor.— Number  of  Mem- 
bers in  each  House.— Qualifications  of  Voters.— Scale  of  Taxation.— Pnncipal  Cities* 
Ports,  and  Towns  of  Massachusetts.- Progressive  increase  of  Population  from  I  TOO 
to  1837.— Analysis  of  Males  and  Females.— White  and  Coloured.— Early  attempt  of 
New-Englanders  to  abolish  Slavery.— Opposition  to  this  made  by  the  British  Oovem- 
t— Annals  of  Boston  from  1621  to  1832. 


Massachusetts  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Indian  tribe  by 
which  it  was  peopled  when  the  first  European  settlers  landed  on 
its  shores.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  its  foundation,  and,  from  the 
industry,  intelligence,  and  opulence  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  also  one 
of  the  most  powerful  in  its  influence  among  all  the  states  of  the 
Union.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New-Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, on  the  south  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  on  the  east 
l^  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  New*York. 
Its  average  length  from  east  to  west  is  140  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  nordi  to  south  70  miles.  Its  area,  therefore,  contains  about 
8500  square  miles,  or  5,440,000  acres.  It  is  called,  for  distmction, 
^  The  Bay  State,"  from  the  fine  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  lying  be* 
tween  Cape  Cod  on  the  west  and  Cape  Ann  on  the  east,  within 
which  Salem,  Marblehead,  Boston,  and  its  surrounding  ports  are 
situated. 

Its  territory  presents  three  distinct  belts  from  east  to  west,  of 
which  that  nearest  the  sea  is  a  marme  deposite,  not  much  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  sandy  and  not  veiy  fertile.  The 
second  belt  is  a  hilly  tract,  which  is  mostly  of  granite  rock,  with  a 
scanty  soil,  succeeding  abruptly  to  the  more  level  plsuns  near  the 
sea.  The  third  belt  is  more  beautiful  and  more  prodpctive,  incla« 
ding  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  mountam- 
ous  and  fertile  tract  of  Berkshire,  up  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
state. 
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The  soQ  is  extremely  Taried,  from  sandy  and  almost  barren  tracts 
to  spots  of  the  greatest  fertility ;  every  part  of  the  state  is  weQ 
watered  by  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  and  in  no  part  of  the  United 
States  is  agriculture  better  understood,  or  its  processes  and  opera* 
tions  more  skilfully  performed.  The  smallest  farms  contain  at  least 
100  acres,  and  the  largest  do  not  exceed  three  times  that  extent 
The  roads  are  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union ;  the 
fences  are  also  more  neady  arranged,  ana  kept  in  good  repair ; 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  betokens  intelligence,  indus- 
try, order,  and  general  competency.  Ch^in  of  every  land  is  g^vni 
in  perfection,  and  cattle  are  produced  in  great  variety  and  abun-* 
dance.  Gardening  is  better  understood  and  more  generally  prac- 
tised in  New-England  than  elsewhere,  and  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  more  carefully  and  successfully  cultivated  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country ;  so  that  the  traveller  is  more  frequently  re- 
Biinded  of  the  parent-country.  Old  England,  by  the  neat  villages, 
flowery  fields,  herds,  flocks,  orchards,  and  gardens  of  her  younger 
namesake,  New-England,  than  he  is  in  journeying  through  any  of 
the  states  south  or  west  of  the  Hudson  River. 

There  are  mines  of  iron  in  several  i>arts  of  Massachusetts,  espe- 
cially in  the  counties  of  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Berkdiire ;  and  in 
each  of  these  counties  are  establishments  for  manufacturing  it 
Lead  mines  are  worked  also,  and  are  productive.  Quarries  of  ex- 
cellent marble  exist  in  Stockbridge,  Sheffield,  Lanesborough,  and 
Pittsfield.  Limestone  is  abundant  in  Berkshire,  and  fi-eestone  in 
almost  eveiy  part  of  the  state.  Soapstone  is  found  at  Middl^eld, 
slate  at  Harvard,  Bemardson,  and  Lancaster;  and  a  fine  gray, 
close-grained  granite,  equal  to  the  finest  Aberdeen  stone  for  build- 
ing, is  obtain«i  from  Chelmsford,  Tyngsborough,  and  Quincy,  so 
ihat  all  the  materials  for  constructing  the  most  splendid  edifices  are 
dose  at  hand. 

Commerce,  however,  is  the  most  distinguishing  feature  and  most 
general  occupation  of  the  iidiabitants  of  Massachusetts ;  the  fish- 
eries form  also  a  large  source  of  employment  and  profit  Manu- 
factures have  been  more  recently  introduced ;  but,  by  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  laws,  which  exclude  British  goods  from  competition, 
and  by  the  constant  application  of  skill  and  capital,  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  state  have  already  grown  up,  within  the  space  of  a 
few  years  only,  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  state  in  the  Union; 
while  internal  navigation,  and  intercourse  by  canals  and  railroads^ 
has  been  so  improved  of  late,  that  there  is  now  a  cheap  and  iq>eedy 
communication  between  every  part  of  the  state,  firom  one  extremi^ 
of  it  to  the  other. 

The  shipping  of  Boston  are  second  in  amount  of  tonnage  to 
those  of  New-York  only.  Its  imports  in  1837  exceeded  17,000,000 
dollars ;  its  exports  were  above  10,000,000.  It  is  stated  that  up- 
ward of  50,000/XX>  doDais  are  engaged  in  manufactures  alone ; 
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jM^,000  are  invested  in  banking  capital,  and  8,000,000,  at  lent, 
in  insurance  offices;  while  the  capital  invested  in  canals  and  rail-* 
roads  in  different  parts  of  the  state  is  thought  to  be  quite  equal  to 
the  residue  of  100,000,000  dollars. 

Institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  education  were 
more  early  founded,  and  have  been  more  liberally  supported,  in 
Massachusetts  and  New-England  ^nerally,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States ;  it  is  this,  mdeed,  that  constitutes  the  true 
fflory  of  this  northon  section  of  the  Union.  The  University  of 
Cambridge,  or  Harvard  College,  about  four  miles  distant  £rom  bos- 
ton, was  founded  as  early  as  1638,  withb  less  than  twenty  yeacs 
after  the  first  settler  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  country ;  and  it  is 
still  maintained  in  full  vigour,  having  educated  upward  of  700O 
students.  Williams  College,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state^ 
was  incorporated  in  1793.  The  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover 
was  founded  in  1808,  and  the  college  at  Amherst  in  1825.  Har- 
vard has  ah  excellent  library  of  more  than  30,000  volumes,  and  is 
provided  with  ample  fund&  Andover  is  richly  endowed  by  pri« 
vate  bounty,  and,  within  ten  years  after  its  first  foundation,  it  re- 
ceived in  donations  upward  of  300,000  dollars  Stom  seven  individ- 
uals only. 

Besides  these  lai^er  institutions  for  the  more  finished  education 
of  those  designed  for  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  many  private 
seminaries  and  academies  fi)r  the  tuition  of  youdi  of  both  sexes,  the 
number  of  public  schools  supported  at  the  public  expense  is  great- 
er, in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  Prussia,  perhaps,  alone  except^  The  superintendence 
oi  th^  pubhc  schools  bein^  a  duty  undertaken  by  the  secretary  of 
tiie  state,  an  elaborate  and  feithful  report  is  rendered  by  him  to  the 
State  Legislature  every  year.  The  last  report  presented,  for  1837, 
fills  an  octavo  volume  of  300  pages,  closely  printed,  in  which  is 

S'ven  a  tabular  return  fiY)m  every  separate  town,  with  remarks  of 
e  several  committees  appointed  to  examine  them,  forming  a  val- 
uable annual  mirror  of  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  whole 
province.  From  this  report  I  have  selected  some  of  die  more 
prominent  features,  which  will  show  at  a  glance  tiie  statistics  of 
public  education  at  the  present  moment  in  Massachusetts. 

No.  of  towns  making  returns 904 

Population,  1st  May,  1837 fi01,S89 

Valuation  of  property  in  1830,  in  dollars •806,467,608 

No.  of  public  schools 8918 

No.  of  scholars  attending  school 141,837 

No.  of  scholars  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  .    .    .   177,053 

No.  of  teachers,  males  9370,  females  3591 6061 

Wages  per  month,  with  board,  to  male  teachers #96 

Waffes  per  month,  with  board,  to  female  teachers $19 

Public  taxes  paid  for  support  of  schools    ..••••.      #465,998 

Public  taxes  paid  for  teachers'  wages #387,1^4 

Voluntary  contributions  in  aid  of  schools     ••.....  #48,301 
No.  of  academies  or  private  schools 854 
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I  Aggregate  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools $38,886 

Amount  of  local  funds  for  education $189,536 

Annual  income  arising  from  this $9571 

t  In  conseqaence  of  this  ample  provision  for  education,  there  is  not 

i  a  single  child  in  tiie  state  for  whom  gratuitous  instruction  nfay  not 

be  secured ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  all  are  educated  to  such  an  ex* 
tent  as  the  means  of  th^  parents  will  allow  of  the  children  contin- 
wng  at  the  public  schools  for  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  time. 
"Within  a  few  years  the  single  city  of  Boston  alone  is  said  to  have 
expended  upward  of  two  millions  of  dollars  in  support  of  her  liter- 
ary, religious,  and  benevolent  institutions,  in  addition  to  an  annual 
amount  of  $200,000,  or  £40fiOO  per  annum,  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  alone ;  while  the  utmost  amount  that  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  British  ^vemment  a  few  years  ago  for  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Great  Britam  was  only  X20,000,  not  for  a  smgle  year, 
but  for  an  indefinite  period.  What  a  contrast  does  this  single  fact 
exhibit  between  the  two  nations  as  to  their  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion! 

The  religious  establishments  of  Massactiusetts  are  as  numerous, 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  as  in  the  most  favoured 
states,  and  all  are  liberally  supported  by  the  voluntary  system. 
Even  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  churches  are  chiefly  congrega- 
tional; that  is,  each  congregation  selects  and  supports  its  own 
minister,  and  manages  its  own  affairs,  independently  of  synods  or 
presbyteries.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Unitarians,  Baptists, 
and  Universalists ;  though  the  Methodists  are  governed  by  a  Con- 
ference, the  Episcopalians  b^  a  bishop,  and  the  Catholics  by  their 
usual  ecclesiastical  authorities.  All,  however,  are  maintained  bv 
the  voluntary  system,  though  all  are  not  so  chosen  or  ap{>oint^. 
The  Presbyterians  or  Calvinists  have  387  churches,  the  Unitarians 
120,  the  Baptists  135,  the  Methodists  d7,  the  Episcopalians  30,  the 
Universalists  42,  the  New  Jerusalem  eight,  the  Roman  Catholics 
four,  and  the  Shakers  five  communities.  Among  them  all,  tolera- 
tion seems  now  to  be  so  perfectly  established,  that  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  is  rarely  disturbed,  even  in  the  mildest  forms  of  religious 
controversy. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  consists  of  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, containmg  upward  of  600  members,  a  Senate  of  about 
50  members,  and  a  governor.  The  sufirage  is  nearly  universal,  the 
elections  annual,  and  the  vote  is  by  ballot  The  members  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  for  towns,  each  town  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.  Boston,  for  mstance,  sends  fiftynsix 
members,  and  other  towns  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants ;  the  only  qualifications  of  the  voter  being  citizen- 
ship, mature  age,  residence  in  the  town  for  which  his  vote  is  given, 
and  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax  of  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  anr 
Vol.  n.— S  s 
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nam.  The  payment  of  this  entitles  him  to  have  his  lune  entend 
on  the  list  of  Toters ;  but  if  the  payment  is  ivithheld,  and  his  name 
is  consequently  not  on  the  list,  his  yote  is  not  allowed  to  be  giren 
at  the  poll 

While  the  House  of  Representatires  represents  tiie  numken  of 
the  cotaimunity,  the  Senate  represents  its  property ^  as  the  senators 
are  chosen  by  the  counties,  and  each  county  sends  a  number  pro* 
portioned  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  it  to  the  state,  the  tan 
being  an  asBessment  on  the  property  of  each  indiyiduaL  But 
while  the  amount  of  property  determines  the  number  of  senaton 
which  each  county  shall  send,  the  voters  for  such  senators  are  pre* 
cisely  the  same  as  the  yoters  for  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rq^ 
resentatives,  the  qualification  for  the  suffrage  being  the  same  m 
each. 

There  are  three  dasses  of  taxes  paid  by  individuals  to  the  state, 
and  one  other  description  paid  to  the  General  Government  Fixst, 
there  is  the  town-tax,  for  municipal  purposes,  paid  by  eveiy  resi* 
<knt  in  each  town  in  the  state,  the  proceeds  of  this  being  applica* 
ble  solely  to  municipal  purposes.  Secondly,  there  is  the  poll-tax 
of  a  doUar  and  a  half  per  head  for  each  voter,  which  may  be 
called  the  representative  tax.    Thirdly,  there  is  the  tax  on  proper* 

S,  according  to  the  county  assessment,  which  goes  to  the  funds  of 
e  state.  And,  fourthly,  there  are  the  duties  paid  on  foreign  prod* 
nee  and  manufactures  imported,  and  paid  at  the  Custom-house^ 
which  goes  to  the  revenue  of  the  Greneral  Government,  and  is  na» 
der  the  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  municipal  tax  in  Boston,  where  it  b  heaviest,  does  not  ex«» 
eeed  one  per  cent  on  the  assumed  property  of  the  individual ;  but, 
though  the  assessment  is  rarely  higher  than  one  half  of  the  actual 
property  known  and  admitted  to  be  possessed  by  the  party  taxed, 
thus  making  the  tax  only  half  per  cent  on  his  actual  wealth,  it  is 
often  evad^  by  the  very  richest  of  the  inhabitants,  who  leave  their 
town  residences  before  the  1st  of  May,  pay  their  town  tax  in  some 
smalls*  place  near  which  their  coun^  abode  may  be,  and  thus 
avoid  their  liability  to  the  larger  tax,  which,  as  resident  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston,  they  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  pay.  The 
poll-tax  is  often  avoided  also  by  those  who  do  not  deem  the  elec- 
toral privilege  worth  that  sum,  and  who,  by  neglecting  to  pay.  are 
not  registered,  and  are  by  this  n^lect  disfranchised  accordmgly. 

The  county-tax  on  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  to  be 
thus  escaped  from ;  but  this  is  even  lighter  than  the  municipal. 

The  heaviest  tax  of  all  is  the  unseen  duties  paid  on  fordgn  com- 
modities; but  this  is  not  so  unpalatable  as  the  others,  because  its 
payment  is  made  in  the  extra  price  of  the  articles ;  and  the  display 
of  luxury  and  wealth  which  nne  furniture,  fine  clothes,  and  other 
external  signs  of  opulence  enable  those  who  pay  these  duties  to 
make  among  their  neighbours,  seems  amply  to  rq>ay  them,  in  the 
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mlificatioQ  of  their  Tuntj,  fcr  fhe  sacrifice  made  to  obtain  them^ 
Thb  sacrifice,  however,  tbej  make  as  light  as  possible,  by  prooi»* 
ring,  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  smusflrled  goods 
through  private  channels ;  the  people  of  this  country  flunking  just 
as  liehtly  as  any  of  Uie  old  nations  cf  Europe  of  the  crime  of  de» 
fiaucbng  the  revenue,  though  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  this  is  to 
place  heavier  burdens  on  me  more  honest  members  of  the  commu- 
^^^f  by  whom,  of  coarse,  the  deficiency  must  be  made  good,  and 
who  are  therefore  made  to  suffer  for  the  evasions  and  fiauds  of  others* 

Under  the  old  despotisms  of  Ama  and  Europe,  where  the  wiH 
of  the  sovereign  or  his  minister  imposes  all  taxes,  and  where  the 
people  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  matter,  there  may  be  some 
diow  of  excuse  for  the  oppressed  subjects  evading  the  payment  of 
these  often  unjust  imposts  when  they  can;  but  in  a  republican 
country,  where  the  suffrage  is  universal,  and  where  no  taxes  or  du- 
ties can  be  imposed  but  by  representatives  in  the  State  Legislature 
or  General  Congress,  in  ihe  choice  of  whose  members  every  man 
has  a  vote,  it  is  as  mean  as  it  is  unjust  for  any  one  to  shrink  from 
the  payment  of  his  full  share  of  the  necessary  contributions  to* 
wards  the  support  of  the  institutions  under  the  protection  of  which 
he  lives.  It  is,  of  course,  doubly  so  when  done  by  the  rich,  as  they 
are  the  persons  whose  property  is  protected  bv  the  laws ;  and  they 
ought,  for  this  reason,  to  be  the  most  liberal,  as  well  as  the  most 
cheerAd  contributors  to  the  funds,  by  which  alone  the  army,  navy, 
civil  service,  judicial  establishments,  institutions  for  education,  and 
maintenance  of  mtemal  police,  can  be  carried  on  or  sustained. 
Yet,  according  to  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  the  Americans 
themselves,  it  is  b^  this  class  generally  that  the  evasicm  of  tiie  tax* 
es  is  chiefly  practised,  in  the  several  ways  described. 

The  principal  cities,  ports,  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  with  their 
respective  population,  at  the  census  of  1837,  are  the  foQowing : 


Boston S0,S26 

Salem 16,979 

Charlestown     ....  8^6 

Cambridge 6^697 

Lowell 18,010 


Nantucket 7879 

Newburyport 8875 

New-Bedford 7599 

Taunton 6049 

Springfield 6784 


There  are  many  others,  whose  population  varies  between  1000 
and  6000,  and  these  are  nearly  all  upon  the  increase;  the  average 
rate  of  which  may  be  seen  by  the  ratio  of  Boston  and  Salem  at 
different  periods,  which  is  thus  ^ven : 


Boston. 

Salem. 

Massac] 

^usetts. 

In  1700  .  .   7,000 

Inl700  .  . 

8,000 

In  1700  . 

.   70,000 

1766  .  ,  16,590 

1765  .  . 

4,497 

1765  . 

.  397,986 

1790  .  .  18,038 

1790  •  . 

7,991 

1790  . 

.  378,787 

1800  .  .  94,937 

1800  .  . 

9,457 

1800  • 

.  499,846 

1810  .  .  33,960 

1810  .  . 

19,613 

1810  . 

.  479,040 

1890  .  .  43,908 

1890  .  . 

18,731 

1890  . 

.  523,287 

1830  .  .  61,399 

1830  .  . 

13,886 

1830  . 

.  619,669 

1887  .  .  80,385 

1837  .  . 

15,979 

1837  . 

•  801,978 
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In  an  analysis  of  tbe  whole  population  at  the  la&t  general 
sus'of  1830,  the  following  were  the  subdivisions : 


White  males  .  .  .  394,685 
White  females  .  .  .  308^674 
Aliens 9,261 


612,620 


Free  coloured  males  .  •  S900 
Free  coloured  females  .  8685 
Slaves    4 


7049 


These  four  slaves  were  the  personal  servants  of  individuals  com- 
ing up  from  the  South,  and  returned  again  to  the  slave  state  from 
which  they  originally  came,  as  no  slaves  exist  among  the  permanent 
residents  of  Massachusetts.  Their  number  was  never  great  in  the 
North  at  any  period  of  its  history ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  to  the 
honour  of  the  people  of  New-England,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
eovemment  of  Old  England,  that  as  early  as  1773,  three  years  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  all  traffic  m  slaves,  which 
bill  would  have  become  a  law  but  that  the  British  governor,  Ber- 
nard, acting  under  instructions  from  the  British  mmisters  of  tbe 
crown,  refused  to  give  it  his  assent;  and  though  the  same  or  ami- 
lar  bills  were  on  three  subsequent  occasions  passed  through  both 
lK>uses  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  dunng  Hutchinson's  ad* 
ministration,  they  were  all  in  like  manner  negatived  by  the  govern- 
or, under  instructions  from  the  British  crown.* 

This  is  a  fact  which  ought  always  to  be  remembered  in  all  dis- 
cussions in  which  America  is  reproached  for  still  continuing  to  hold 
daves.  To  New-England,  at  least,  this  reproach  will  not  apply  ; 
for,  so  long  ago  as  ue  year  1783,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts decided  that  the  declaration  of  rights  contained  in  the  first 
article  of  the  general  Constitution,  asserting  that  ^'  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equiu,"  is  a  virtual  and  legal  abolition  of  slavery ;  and 
since  that  decision  slavery  has  ceas^  to  exist  by  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

If  the  other  states  of  the  Union  could  but  be  persuaded  to  see  the 
general  Constitution  in  the  same  light,  and  their  Supreme  Courts  to 
decide  in  the  same  manner  on  its  constructive  application  to  this 
institution  of  slavery,  it  would  be  as  effectually  abolished  every- 
where throughout  the  Union  as  it  has  been  ever  since  the  period 
named  in  Massachusetts.  Let  us  observe  the  maxim,  therefore^ 
''  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.'' 

To  this  general  description  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  may  be 
added  a  more  detailed  description  of  its  chief  city,  or  capital.  But 
before  entering  on  a  description  of  Boston  as  U  ts,  it  wul  be  inters 

*  Mr.  Graham,  from  whoae  Talnable  biatory  theae  facta  ara  died,  aaya  with  great 
Jnetioa  on  thia  paaaage, "  And  jet  it  waa  at  tliia  very  period,  when  Britain  permitted  her 
merchanta  annually  to  make  alavea  of  more  than  50,000  men,  and  refiiaed  to  permit  her 
coloniea  to  withdraw  from  all  participatioo  in  thia  injnatice,  that  her  oratoia,  poeta,  and 
loudly  celebrated  the  generoaity  of  English  virtue  in  aufiering  no  ala?ea  to  exiat 


on  Engliah  ground,  and  the  tranacendent  equity  of  her  Judicial  trihunala  in  liberating 
•m  negio  who  had  been  earned  then."— ifiirtfry  ^tkt  (/mM  iSiataf^  vol  iv^  p.  SSiw 
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^stihg  to  east  a  hasty  retroapectiye  glance  over  its  atinals,  and  s^ 
lect  from  these  some  of  the  most  praminent  and  striking  points  of  its 
progress,  by  which  the  city  will  ffrow  up  under  our  eye,  year  fay 
year,  to  its  present  noble  form  and  stature. 

It  was  in  1621  that  the  first  exploring  party  from  Plymouth, 
which  had  been  founded  in  the  preceding  year,  came  to  the  pen- 
insula on  which  Boston  stands,  and  which  was  then  called  Shaw- 
mut,  and  was  under  the  authority  of  an  Indian  sachem  named 
Obbatinemat  It  contained  an  area  of  about  600  acres,  and  was 
then  thmlv  covered  with  trees.  Small  as  this  peninsula  was,  two 
small  creeks,  which  were  filled  at  high  water,  divided  the  peninsula 
into  three  little  islands,  each  of  these  bein^  a  separate  hill,  and  the 
westernmost,  which  is  the  highest,  tenmnating  in  three  peaks. 
From  this  circumstance  the  Indians  called  the  place  Shawmut^ 
meaning,  according  to  some,  **  the  living  fountains,"  because  of  its 
fine  springs;  or,  according  to  others, ''the  hill  with  three  tops;" 
and  the  English,  following  out  the  last  idea,  called,  it  ^  Trimount- 
ain**or"TremonL" 

In  1626,  the  Rev.  W.  Blackstone,  an  EjHscopalian  clergyman, 
became  the  first  white  inhabitant  of  the  settlement,  by  building  a 
cottage  on  a  spot  since  caUed  after  him,  Blackstone's  Point  la 
1628  a  tax  of  j£12  7^.  was  laid  upon  the  colony,  of  which  Mr« 
Blackstone's  single  share  was  12^.,  or  about  one  twentieth  part  of 
the  whole  sum.  In  1629  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick  fixed  his  residence 
on  the  island  now  called  East  Boston,  where  he  built  a  fort,  and. 
mounted  on  it  four  guns.  He  too  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  was 
esteemed  as ''  the  most  hospitable  man  in  all  the  country,  giving, 
entertabment  to  all  comers  gratis."  A  large  and  splendid  hote^ 
called  "  Maverick  House,''  occupies  the  spot  at  the  present  day< 

In  1630  a  lar^ebody  of  emigrants  arrived  firom  England,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  who  was  made  their  first  governor,; 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Charlestown,  where  a  church  was  form- 
ed, and  a  dav  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  observed  £»r  their  safe 
arrival  In  this  same  year  the  first  court  of  assistapA  was  held  on 
board  the  ship  Arabella;  and, soon  after,  the  seco^  court  of  assist- 
ants, held  on  shore,  ordered  that  the  name  of  ^'  THmountain"  should 
be  changed  to  ^^  Boston,"  and  the  church  removed  there.  The  rea- 
son  assigned  for  this  name  was,  that  one  o(  the  first  Christian  min- 
isters, Mr.  John  Cotton,  had  been  minister  of  a  church  at  Boston  in 
Enriand,  just  before  his  embarcatioir,  and  that  several  of  the  first 
setUers  came  from  that  town.  In  this  same  year,  also,  the  first 
three  children  of  the  colony  were  baptized  in  the  church  of  Boston, 
and  were  respectively  called  Joy,  Recompense,  and  Pity. 

In  1631  the  court  ordered  that  all  persons  having  cards,  dice,  op 
gaming-tables  should  put  them  away  immediately ;  and  a  gentle- 
man of  Boston  was  fined  because  his  servant  burned  two  Indian 
wigwams  for  mischief.    Chickataubut,  an  Indian  chiefs  visited  the 
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governor,  tnd  at  dinner  refined  to  eat  until  the  goremor  bad 
^  asked  a  bleasingy"  and  afterward  requested  him  to  ^  give  thanks.'' 
A  person  named  Philip  RadcUffe,  for  Tentoring  to  censure  tiie 
churches  and  the  goyernment,  had  his  ears  cut  off,  and  was  whip* 
ped  and  banished. 

In  this  year  also  the  governor  began  to  discourage  Ae  practice 
of  drinking  toasts  at  table,  so  that  it  grew  hy  Uttle  and  little  to  be 
disused.  One  Nicholas  Knopp  was  at  the  same  time  fined  five 
pounds  for  taking  upon  him  to  cure  the  scurvy  by  a  water  of  no 
value,  which  he  sold  at  a  dear  rate,  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  paid 
kis  fine,  or  give  security  for  it,  or  eWe  be  whipped,  and  be  liable  to 
any  man's  action  of  whom  he  had  received  money  for  the  said 
water. 

In  1632  the  first  meeting-house  was  built,  and  the  court  ordered 
that  no  person  should  take  any  tobacco  under  the  penalty  of  one 
penny  for  each  offence.  In  1634  the  representative  system  was 
first  mtroduced,  the  first  house  for  public  entertainment  and  the 
first  store  for  the  sale  of  English  goods  were  opened,  and  the 
first  volume  of  the  Town  Reconls  was  begun.  In  this  year  ( 1634) 
a  man  who  had  often  been  punished  for  drunkenness  was  (nrdered 
to  wear  a  red  D  about  his  neck  for  a  year. 

In  1635  the  ministers  met  at  Boston  to  conader  two  questions: 
first,  whether  they  should  receive  a  governor  from  England,  which 
was  decided  in  the  negative ;  and,  secondly,  whether  they  should 
continue  to  bear  the  cross  in  their  banners,  which  was  deferred. 
The  court  ordered  that  brass  farthings  should  be  discontinued,  and 
that  musket  bullets  should  pass  for  farthings.  The  town  voted  that 
**  any  person  making  hinderance  in  a  town-meeting  by  private  con* 
ference  do  pay  a  fine  of  one  Ailling ;''  and  they  farther  voted  ^  that 
dor  biother,  Philemon  Porment,  be  intreated  to  become  schoolmas- 
ter.'' 

In  IBM  a  ship  arrived  from  Bermuda  with  30,000  lbs.  of  pota* 
toes,  which  aokl  at  twopence  per  pound,  and  William  Maverick 
returned  flrom  Viivinia  with  fourteen  heifers  and  eigfa^  goats.  In 
1637  forty-^ight  Indian  women  and  children,  taken  in  war,  were 
brought  to  Boston  vid  3old  as  slaves,  and  two  white  men  were 
hanged  for  murden  Ih  1638  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  tiie  peo* 
pie  were  obliged  to  plant:  their  com  several  times,  and  there  was 
also  a  ^reat^  earthquake.  Twenty  vessels,  with  3000  enugrantSy 
arrived  m  tiiis  angle  jear.  A  woman  named  Dorothy  Falbye  wbs 
hanged  ^tor  murdenng  her  cbild,  three  years  old,  m  a  spiritoal 
dduaon." 

In  1640  Boston  Common  was  preserved  by  a  vote  of  the  town, 
^that  no  more  land  diall  be  granted  from  it,''  and  money  was  so 
scarce  that  all  commodities  fdl  to  half  their  usual  price.  In  1641 
there  was  a  trainmg  of  1200  men  at  Boston  for  two  days,  <*  but  no 
one  was  drunky  not  was  there  an  oath  swonu''    The  harbour  was 
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i  soGdly  froaen  over  Umui  for  forty  yeais  preoediDg ;  but  tibrcf 
ahips  were  built  at  Boston  in  the  sumioer.  In  1644  Lady  de  la 
Tour  arrived  at  Boston,  and,  prosecuting  the  master  and  owner  of 
the  ship  6x  detention,  die  received  £2S0O  damages.  The  winter 
was  so  mild  that  the  ground  could  be  ploughed ;  and  a  black  per* 
aon  brought  from  Gumea,  in  Africa,  was  claimed  by  the  General 
CkHirt,  released,  and  sent  back  to  bis  native  country. 

In  1647  the  General  Court  enacted  *^  that,  if  any  young  man  at- 
tempt to  address  a  young  woman  without  the  consent  of  her  pa^ 
rents  or  the  County  Court,  he  shall  be  fined  £5  for  the  first  ofience^ 
JBIO  for  the  second,  and  imprisonment  for  the  third."  In  164S 
Margaret  Jones  was  executed  at  Boston  for  witchcraft  In  1649 
Matmew  Stanley  was  tried  for  drawing  the  affections  of  John  Tarw 
box's  daughter  without  the  consent  of  her  parents.  He  was  fined 
j£5,  with  fees  2$.  6d,  and  &.  for  three  days'  attendance  by  her 
parents.  In  the  same  year  three  married  women  were  fined  5s, 
each  for  scolding. 

.  In  1651  the  court  ordered  that  no  person  who  was  not  worth 
^£200  should  wear  any  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  any  rilk  hoods  or 
•carves.  In  1656  Mrs.  Ann  Bibbins  was  executed  for  witchcra^ 
and  about  the  same  time  "  some  people  called  Quakers  first  came 
to  Boston."  In  1658  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and  three 
Quakers  had  their  right  ears  cut  off.  In  1659  the  first  townhouse 
in  Boston  was  built,  and  two  Quakers  were  put  to  death. 

In  1660  Generals  Wballey  and  Goffe,  two  of  the  regicide  judges 
who  condemned  Charles  L  of  England  to  the  scaffold,  arrived  at 
Boston ;  and  in  the  same  year  two  Quakers,  William  Leddra  and 
Mary  Dyer,  were  hanged.  In  1662  the  General  Court  appointed 
two  licensers  of  the  press.  In  1664  the  town  voted  to  have  the 
bell  rung«  every  day  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  call  the  merchants  to- 
gether at  the  townhouse. 

In  1670  Mr.  Josselyn,  in  his  Journal,  says:  '^  On  the  south  side 
of  the  mansion-house  there  is  a  small  but  pleasant  common,  where 
the  gallants,  a  little  before  sunset,  walk  with  the  marmalet  mad- 
ams till  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rings  them  home."  In  1674  John 
Foster  set  up  the  first  printing  press  in  Boston.  In  1679  a  great 
fire  happen^  near  Dock  Square,  which  burned  eighty  houses,  sev- 
enty stores,  and  several  ships,  the  whole  loss  being  estimated  at 
jB200,0G0.  In  1690  the  first  paper  money  was  issued,  and  in  1694 
the  General  Court  required  the  selectmen  of  each  town  to  post  on 
the  taverns  the  names  of  all  drunkards. 

In  1701  the  representatives  of  Boston  were  instructed  by  the 
town  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1704  the 
first  newspaper  in  Boston  was  published,  under  the  title  of  ^'  The 
Boston  News'  Letter,"  edited  and  issued  by  John  Campbell,  the 
postmaster.  The  Western  post  then  left  Boston  for  Hartford,  in 
Connecticut,  once  a  fortnight    In  1708  Ezekiel  Cheener  died, 
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aged  ninety-three.  He  was  sehoolmaBter  of  Boston  tot  Hiiitjr-cigiit 
years;  he  wore  his  beard,  and  is  called  in  the  News'  Letter  ^  the 
ancient  and  honourable  master  of  the  free-schooL'*  In  1709  the 
newspapers  contained  adyertisements  of  **  negro  men,  women,  and 
boys  to  be  sold ;  inquire  at  the  postoffioe."  In  1711  another  an* 
nounced  '^  An  Indian  boy  and  girl  to  be  sold ;"  and  in  1714  an- 
other announced  *^  A  Carolina  Indian  man  to  be  sold." 

In  1725  James  Cochrane  received  finom  the  town  funds  £200 
for  the  scalps  of  two  Indians ;  and  Captain  Lowell  and  his  men 
were  paid  j£1000  for  the  scalps  of  ten  Indians,  with  whom  the 
people  of  Boston  were  then  at  war.  In  1730  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  settlement  of  Boston  was  omitted,  on  account  of  the 
sickness,  480  persons  having  died  in  the  ci^  alone  of  the  small- 
pox. In  1732  a  youn^  man,  taken  by  the  Indians  before  he  was 
two  years  of  age,  and  kept  twenty-two  years,  came  to  Boston  in 
search  of  his  unlmown  parents,  who  were  afterward  found  at  Kit- 
teiy. 

In  1750  the  first  theatrical  exhibition  was  given  at  a  coffee- 
house in  State-street  In  1752  an  Irish  maid-servant  was  adver- 
tised **  to  be  sold  for  four  years ;"  and  about  the  same  time  there 
were  also  advertised  ^  To  be  sold,  Guernsey  boys  and  girls,  for  a 
term  of  time,  on  board  the  sloop  Two  Brothers."  In  1756  a  man 
was  paid  J&40  for  an  Indian  scalp.  In  1774  lamps  were  first  hfi^ht- 
ed  in  the  streets  of  Boston.  In  1788  mass  was  first  celebrated  in 
Boston  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1791  the  first  museum  was  opened  in  Boston.  In  1794  the 
first  theatre  in  Federal-street  was  opened ;  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  the  Boston  Library  were 
incorporated.  In  1798  the  new  Statehouse  was  first  occupied.  In 
1800  the  Boston  Municipal  Court  was  established,  and,  the  alms- 
house in  Leverett-street  built. 

In  1801  the  Boston  Di^ensary  was  opened.  In  1803  the  Bos- 
ton Female  Asylum  was  incorporated.  In  1807  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum was  opened.  In  1811  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
was  incorporated.  In  1812  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society  was 
organized ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  first  Sunday-school  establish- 
ed in  New-England  was  opened.  In  1814  the  Boston  Asylum  foe 
Indigent  Boys  was  established.  In  1815  the  Haydn  and  Handd 
Society  for  cultivating  Sacred  Music  was  organized ;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  formed. 

In  1822  Boston  was  first  incorporated  as  a  city.  In  1823  the 
Penitent  Female  Refuge  was  incorporated.  In  1826  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society  was  formed,  and  a  High  School  of  girls  estab- 
lished. In  1826  the  House  for  Juvenile  Offenders  was  opened.  In 
1827  the  Boston  Mechanics'  Institute  was  formed ;  and  in  1828 
the  Boston  Infant  School  Society  was  instituted. 

b  1830  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  organised,  and 
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Ihe  Boston  Lyceum  bstituted ;  and  m  ttiis  year  the  second  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  foundation  of  Boston  was  celebrated.*  In 
1832  the  New^England  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed,  the 
Young  Men's  Temperance  Society  was  instituted,  and  the  New* 
£nffland  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  opened* 

It  is  impossible  to  review  this  sketch,  slight  as  it  is,  and  in  which 
only  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  facts  are  mentioned, 
without  being  struck  with  the  ^wing  attention  in  later  years  to 
moral  and  benevolent  objects,  m  the  formation  of  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  young,  and  for  relieving  the  wants  and  sooth- 
ing the  infirmities  of  the  old,  as  well  as  for  affordmg  the  means  of 
innocent  and  intellectual  gratification  to  all  classes,  an  honour  of 
"which  the  promoters  of  sucn  works  may  well  be  proud. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

DMeription  of  the  Cftr.— Streeta  and  DwelKoga.— Bofton  Coiniiion.*Hoteb  and  Boai4> 
iog-booaea.— StateboQae.— Eitenaive  panoramic  View.— Lm^ative  Cliamben.^ 
City  Hall.— Faneuil  Hall.— Cradle  of  American  Liberty.— Coorthouae.—J8ila  and 
Caetom-honae.— The  Odeon,  Maaonic  Temple,  and  other  Halla.— Literer?  Inatitn- 
tione.— Boaton  Athemrom.— American  Academy  of  Arte  ind  Scieneea.— Library  8i^ 
ciety  and  Columbian  Library.— Society  of  Natural  Hiati>ry.— Masaacbuaetta  Hiatori- 
caJ  Society.— Mercantile,  Mechanca',  and  Apprenticea'Librariea.^Lectnre8 delivered 
in  BoBUMi.— ^ovemor,  £z-pnaident,  Scnaton,  Judges,  Pbyaiciaaa,  and  IMTiiiet. 

Thr  site  of  Boston,  like  that  of  all  the  large  dties  and  ports  of 
the  United  States,  is  commanding,  beautiful,  and  advantageous,  and 
the  noble  bay  which  lies  before  it,  studded  with  islands,  and  yet 
immediately  accessible  to  the  ocean,  makes  it  almost  equal  New« 
York  in  its  maritime  advantages,  and  gives  it  a  great  superiority 
over  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  in  this  important  feature.  Baog 
built  on  an  area  of  unequal  surface,  with  elevations  and  depressionSi 
it  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  Baltimore  than  to  New^York  or 
PhUadelphia,  which  are  on  more  level  sites.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  city,  as  you  approach  it  by  land  or  by  sea,  is  miposing,  from 
*  the  rising  slopes  of  the  buildings,  the  numerous  steeples  of  the 
churches,  and  the  crowning  dome  of  the  lofty  Statehouse,  which^ 
standing  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  city,  is  rendered  stnkingly 
prominent  in  every  view  of  the  picture,  and  forms  a  most  appro* 
priate  and  beautiful  elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  whole. 

The  piece  of  land  covered  by  the  city  of  Boston  is  a  peninsula^ 
nearly  resembling  an  irregularly  oval  circular  island,  connected 
with  the  mainland  bv  a  veiy  narrow  neck.  This  peninsula  is  about 
three  miles  in  length ^md  a  mile  and  a  half  in  br^idth;  but  tlui 

*  An  ode  written  for  this  ealefantion  wffl  be  foaad  hi  the  Appendix,  No.  TL 
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narrow  isthmus  or  neck  which  connects  it  to  the  mainland  b  not 
more  than  a  few  yards  across.  It  is  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
except  at  this  narrow  neck,  by  the  sea>  and  affords  ample  space 
and  accommodation  for  wharves,  warehouses,  docks,  and  ships. 

It  is  surrounded  by  large  and  populous  suburbs,  such  as  Charles- 
town,  Cambridge,  South  Boston,  and  East  Boston,  to  each  of  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  bridge  of  the  requisite  length,  excepting  only  the 
last,  where  the  passage  requires  to  be  kept  open  for  large  ships, 
and  where  a  steam  ferry-boat,  which  crosses  every  five  minutes, 
answers  every  purpose  of  a  bridge.  Thus  all  the  suburbs  are  in 
constant  and  easy  communication  wit])  the  citjr,  though  its  marine 
boundary  will  always  keep  its  own  peninsular  ate  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  its  surroundmg  settlements. 

The  plan  of  Boston  is  the  most  irregular  of  that  of  any  city  in 
the  United  States ;  arising  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  undulatb^  ir- 
regularity of  its  surface,  but  still  more  from  the  indifference  of  the 
early  settlers  to  that  symmetry  for  which  Philadelphia  and  many 
other  of  the  American  cities  are  so  remarkable,  in  all  the  more 
recent  improvements  of  the  old  parts  of  Boston,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  new  additions  to  it,  this  irregularity  has  been  corrected  and 
avoided ;  so  that,  though  the  streets  are  winding  and  crooked  in 
some  places,  they  are  straight  and  symmetrical  in  many  more;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  aspect  of  the  city  is  far  from  disagreeable,  even 
in  its  worst  parts,  while  in  its  best  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  bean* 
tiful.  As  is  usual  in  seaport  towns,  the  places  of  business,  in  ware- 
houses, counting-houses,  banks,  insurance  offices,  &c,  are  near  the 
water.  Among  these,  Faneuil-market  and  State-street  may  be  re- 
^rded  as  fine  specimens  of  street  architecture.  Comhill,  Wash- 
ington-street, and  Tremont  Row  are  the  most  busy  places  of  the 
interior  or  heart  of  the  town,  and  each  of  these  is  of  ample 
breadthi  and  Imed  on  each  side  vdth  spacious  and  commodious 
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boildiiigs^  fhose  of  Treraont  Row  beiiig  as  elegant  in  its  ihope  as 
Ludeate  Hill  or  Recent-street  in  London. 

The  streets  of  pnyate  residences  in  the  qaieter  parts  of  the  city, 
mich  as  Pearl-street  and  Summernstreet,  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
and  the  still  more^ashionable  quarters  of  Park-street,  Beacon-street, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Statehouse  and  the  Common,  are 
as  fine  as  are  to  be  seen  in  any  city  of  England,  London,  perhaps, 
alone  excepted.  This  Common,  as  it  is  called,  or  *'  The  Park,"  as 
it  might  with  propriety  be  (iesignated,  with  the  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  from  its  more  elevated  parts,  and  the  noble 
trees  and  gravel-walks  throughout,  is  only  inferior  in  size  and  beau* 
ty  to  Hyde  Park,  Regent's  Park,  and  the  Oreen  Park  in  London ; 
and  is  greatly  superior  to  anyamilar  enclosure  in  New* York,  Phil- 
adelphia, or  Baltimore.  It  covers  an  area  of  seventy^five  acres, 
and  has  upward  of  600  trees  planted  in  it  The  whole  is  enclosed 
'with  an  ornamental  iron  fence  or  railing,  which  cost  90,000  dol* 
lars,  or  nearly  jS20,000.  Within  it  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  sur- 
rounded with  elms,  called  **  The  Crescent  Pond ;"  and  very  near 
flie  centre  of  the  whole  are  the  remains  or  traces  of  a  fortification, 
thrown  up  by  the  British  troops  who  were  stationed  here  m  1776. 
The  Common  is  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by  noble  rows 
or  terraces  of  houses,  like  the  parks  in  London ;  and  as  it  was 
originally  granted  for  the  public  use,  and  any  farther  encroachment 
upon  it  rendered  impossible  by  a  clause  in  the  last  charter  of  the 
city,  it  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  merely 
a  beautifully  ornamental  appendage  to  their  noble  city,  but  is  used 
as  a  place  of  healthful  and  mnocent  recreation  for  all  classes,  as  a 
spot  of  constant  exercise  and  promenade ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
witness  its  advantages  without  regretting  that  every  town  in  Eng- 
land is  not  provided  with  a  similar  extent  of  public  grounds  for  the 
delight  and  enjoyment  of  its  population. 

llie  most  striking  feature  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  buildings 
and  streets  of  Boston,  whether  in  the  buaness  quarter,  or  '^  heart  of 
the  city,"  as  it  is  called,  or  in  the  more  private  and  fashionable 
quarters,  is  the  solidity  and  substantiality  of  their  exterior,  and  the 
amplitude  of  comfort  in  their  interior.  There  are  few  or  no  wooden 
houses  to  be  seen,  as  in  New-York  or  Philadelphia:  stone  and  brick 
ar«  the  cluef  materials  of  the  buildings,  and  these  are  of  the  best 
kind.  The  surbasements.  and  steps  are  usually  of  the  finest  granite  | 
the  doors  are  mostly  sheltered  by  tastefiil  porticoes,  and  handsome 
iron  railings  surround  the  areas.  Bowed  projections,  for  bay  win* 
dows,  are  often  seen  in  the  fronts;  the  wmdow-frames  are  large, 
and  the  glass  windows  beautifully  cleaiL  Balconies  adorn  most  of 
the  houses,  and  small  plots  of  grass  or  garden  ground,  with  tall 
and  stately  trees,  are  seen  in  many  of  the  streets.  Everything^,  in- 
deed, betokens  ihe  presence  of  great  wealth,  very  equally  divuled 
and  diffused ;  no  one  Uvmg  in  ostentatious  display,  but  all  j 
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tag  ample  meaniy  tnd  expending  them  m  real  and  subataatial  < 
fort  rather  than  in  extravagant  show.  The  cleanliness  of  ererr 
part  of  the  city  is  as  remarkable  as  is  its  air  of  comfort  No  di* 
lapidated  houses  or  untenanted  dwellings  meet  the  eye ;  the  streets 
are  well  paved,  well  lighted,  and  well  swept  ai^  drained ;  many 
of  the  less-traversed  ones  are  macadamized ;  ana  neither  mud  ia 
the  wet  weather  nor  dust  in  the  dry  occasions  half  the  incoiiYe- 
ence  that  both  do  in  New-York  especially. 
•^  The  hotels  of  Boston  are  equal  to  those  of  any  cibr  in  the  Union. 
The  Tremont  House  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Astor  House  in  New* 
yprk,'^$nd  much  more  agreeable,  because  it  is  much  more  quiet  and 
less  crowded.  The  boarding  houses  are  not  so  numerous,  but  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  higher  order,  and  more  select  in  their  gue^  thaa 
those  of  the  Atlantic  cities  generally.  The  hours  of  meals  are  not 
so  early  in  cither  as  in  corresponding  establishments  of  the  same 
kind  elsewhere,  and  there  is  not  the  same  hurry  and  bustle  in  de- 
spatching them,  as  persons  remain  at  table  much,  longer  than  we 
had  ever  observed  them  to  do  before. 

Of  the  public  buildings  of  Boston,  the  Statehouse  is  in  every 


point  of  view  the  principal  and  most  important.  It  occupies  a 
most  commanding  site,  on  the  most  elevated  point  within  the  dty, 
not  far  from  its  centre,  having  the  noble  Common  immediately  m 
front  of  it,  and  the  two  fine  rows  or  terraces  of  Beacon-street  on 
its  right,  and  Park-street  on  its  left.  It  is  built  on  ground  formerly 
belon|ing  to  the  venerable  Revolutionary  patriot  John  Hancock, 
one  of  the  sij^ners  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
whose  dwelhng-house  still  exists  close  by ;  and  while  the  scene 
from  its  lofty  turret  embraces,  in  its  extensive  panorama,  a  com* 
plete  view  of  every  part  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  the  edifice  it- 
eelf,  whose  foundations  are  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbour, 
forms  a  prominent  object  from  every  surrounding  quarter,  and  seems. 
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like  a  tenninating  pinnacle,  to  cap  or  crown  the  BUinmit  of  the 
ivhole  rising  mass  of  buildings  with  vhich  all  the  ascending  slopes 
of  the  hill  are  covered. 

The  foundation  of  the  Statehouse  was  laid  in  1796,  and  it  was 
first  opened  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature  in  1796 ;  its  whole  cost 
being  134,000  dollars,  or  about  26,500  pounds  sterling.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  173  feet,  and  a  depth  of  51  feet.  The  basement  stoiy 
is  20  feet  high,  and  the  principal  story  above  this  is  30  feet  high. 
In  the  centre  of  the  front,  this  is  coTered  with  an  attic  story  20 
feet  high,  which  is  crowned  with  a  pediment,  supported  by  a  Co- 
riathian  colonnade,  forming  a  fine  balcony  or  gallery  in  front,  look- 
ing  out  upon  the  Common,  the  city,  and  the  harbour  beyond  it 
The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  well-proportioned  dome,  52  feet  in  di- 
ameter  and  32  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  circular  lantern  25 
feet  high,  supporting  a  gilded  pine  cone.  An  easy  ascent  is  pro- 
vided to  this  lantern  on  the  inside }  and  on  the  day  after  our  arri* 
val  at  Boston  we  ascended  here  to  enjoy  the  panoramic  view, 
which  for  extent,  variety,  and  beauty  we  thought  unsurpassed  by 
any  we  had  ever  seen  m  any  part  of  the  world.  The  pomt  of 
view  is  at  an  elevation  of  270  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
the  numerous  suburbs  of  Chelsea,  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  East 
Boston  and  South  Boston,  with  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  and  Milton 
Hill,  are  all  brought  within  view  at  once  by  a  mere  turning  of  the 
eye  in  the  several  directions  in  which  thev  stand ;  while  the  col- 
leges of  Harvard  University,  the  public  buildings  of  the  Navy- 
yard,  the  unfinished  monument  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  lon^  bridges 
connecting  these  suburbs  with  the  city — one  of  these  bem^  3846 
feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  costing  76,000  dollars— 
and  the  numerous  islands,  shipping,  and  small  vessels  in  motion, 
scattered  over  the  extensive  and  beautiful  bay,  all  combine  to 
make  up  a  picture  of  surpassing  interest  and  beauty. 

The  uterior  of  the  Statehouse  has  a  large  hall  or  lobby  m  the 
centre  of  the  basement  story,  which  is  50  feet  square  and  20  feet 
hi^h,  supported  by  Doric  columns ;  and  at  the  northern  end  of 
this  is  a  noble  statue  of  Washington,  executed  by  Chantrey,  in  the 
best  style  of  the  art  In  the  principal  story  above  this  are  con- 
tained the  two  legislative  halk,  that  is,  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the 
Hall  of  the  Representatives.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  55  feet  long, 
33  feet  wide^  and  30  feet  high,  with  two  screens  of  Ionic  columns 
supporting,  with  their  entablature,  a  richly-decorated  arched  ceilings 
The  Hall  of  the  Representatives  is  55  feet  square,  the  comers  being 
formed  into  niches  for  fireplaces,  with  Doric  columns  on  two  of  its 
sides,  at  a  height  of  12  feet  from  the  floor,  forming  galleries;  the 
whole  supporting  a  bold  and  well-proportioned  dome,  the  centre 
of  which  is  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 

The  arrangement  of  the  seats  for  the  members  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Hall  of  Representatives  at  Washington ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  the 
legislative  chambers  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  Chamber  of 
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Deputies  and  Chamber  of  Peers  at  Paris ;  namely,  in  the  semiGir- 

cular  and  progressively-elevated  form  of  the  old  Greek  theatre, 
the  speaker's  chair  occupying  the  centre  of  the  radius,  'while  the 
seats  form  the  successive  arcs  of  the  semicircle ;  a  form  which,  for 
elegance  of  appearance,  comfort  to  the  members,  convenience  of 
hearbg  and  seeing,  and  every  other  requisite  of  a  public  assem- 
bly, is  greatly  superior  to  any  other  that  has  vet  been  devisecL 
The  seats  for  the  members  will  accommodate  §50  with  separate 
desks,  and  a  large  space  behind  these  will  seat  a  great  number  of 

Sectators,  without  inconvenience  to  the  members ;  beades  which 
ere  are  two  galleries,  one  for  the  ^reneral  admission  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  one  for  members  and  their  friends.  A  combmation  of  ele- 
gance and  comfort  reigns  throughout  these  chambers,  as  well  as  in 
uie  council-room,  and  all  the  public  offices  are  under  the  same  roo^ 
which  might  serve  as  a  model  to  other  countries. 
The  oldest  public  building  of  Boston  is  that  which  is  now  called 


the  City  Hall.  On  the  spot  where  the  present  building  stands  was 
erected  the  first  place  for  the  transaction  of  public  busmess,  so  lonff 
ago  as  1658.  This  was  built  of  wood,  and  was  twice  burned 
down.  The  last  time  that  this  happened  was  in  1747,  when  it 
was  repaired  in  the  following  year,  in  nearly  its  present  form. 
After  the  Revolution  it  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  General 
Court  till  the  completion  of  the  new  Statehouse  already  described. 
It  was  again  thoroughly  repaired  in  1830,  when  it  was  called  by 
the  name  of  the  City  Hall ;  and  it  is  now  used  for  the  three  joint 
purposes  of  the  Postoffice,  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  the  Public 
Newsroom,  for  all  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  being  in  the  very 
centre  of  business,  in  State-street,  one  of  the  finest  streets  of  the  city. 
On  the  upper  floor  are  the  hall  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
the  common-council  hall,  in  which  the  business  of  the  city  is  trans- 
acted ',  and  a  great  number  of  the  public  offices  and  departments 
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are  here  brought  under  the  same  roof,  to  tfie  great  conTenience  of 
all  parties.  In  the  Postoffice  no  less  than  2000  mailbags  are  made 
up  m  the  course  of  every  week. 

Faneuil  Hall,  so  called  from  its  original  proprietor,  who  built  it 
in  1742,  and  made  it  a  free jnft  to  the  city,  is  the  roost  popular  of 
all  the  public  buildings  in  Soston,  and  is  called  ^  The  Cradle  of 
Liberty,^'  from  its  being  the  place  in  which  the  patriots  of  America 
met  to  rouse  the  people  to  resistance  a^inst  the  tyranny  of  their 
British  oppressors.  All  the  ^reat  pubhc  meetings  of  the  citizens 
on  political  subjects  are  continued  to  be  held  here;  and  ^^Old 


Faneuil  Hall,''  as  it  is  called,  is  an  object  of  uniyersal  reneratioii. 
The  ecfifice  is  of  imposbg  size  in  its  exterior,  but  not  remarkable 
for  architectural  beauty. 

Its  interior,  however,  furnishes  all  the  requisnte  accommodation 
which  the  attendants  on  public  meeting;s  require.  The  ^at  hall 
is  76  feet  s()uare  and  28  feet  high,  with  a  galleT3r  running  round 
three  of  its  sides  supported  by  Doric  columns.  Rused  seats  under 
and  in  the  galleries  accommodate  the  spectators  with  comfort, 
while  the  central  floor  will  contain  a  very  large  number  of  auditors. 
On  the  western  wall  are  suspended  two  excellent  pictures :  one  a 
full-length  {>ortrtiit  of  General  Washington,  by  Stuart ;  another  of 
Peter  Faneuil,  the  donor  of  the  building ;  and  between  these  is  a 
marble  bust  of  the  third  president  of  the  United  States,  John  Adams, 
Above  this  great  hall  is  another  room,  78  feet  by  30,  used  for  the 
military  exercise  of  the  city  troops,  with  surrounding  apartments 
for  their  arms  and  accoutrements ;  and  the  basement  story,  former- 
ly used  as  a  market,  is  divided  into  stores  or  shops,  which  product 
to  the  city  a  rental  of  about  £1000  sterling  a  year. 
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The  new  Courthouse^  which  is  176  feet  by  64  feet,  and  67  feet 
high,  is  a  fine  building,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
legal  tribunals  held  here ;  and  the  county  courthouse  and  jails  are 
also  handsome  edifices  of  stone.  The  present  Custom-house  is,  how- 
ever, inferior  in  size  and  accommodation  to  the  scale  required  for 
80  commercial  a  city  as  Boston,  though  the  new  edifice,  now  in 
course  of  erection,  will  be  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and  the 
taste  of  the  times. 


Periiaps  no  city  in  the  world  is  better  furnished  than  Boston  with 
public  buildings  adapted  to  literary  meetings  and  the  delivery  of 
public  lectures.  The  first  in  order  and  in  importance  of  all  these 
IS  the  Odeon,  which  was  originally  built  as  a  theatre ;  it  was  then 
converted  into  a  music  hall  under  its  present  name,  and  it  is  now 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  a  Presbyterian  congregation  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  as  a  lecture-room  during  the  week.  The  house  re* 
tains  all  its  original  subdivisions  of  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries,  while 
the  orchestra  has  been  added  to  the  pit,  and  the  stage  throv^n  open 
to  receive  a  fine  organ  in  the  centre,  with  rising  platforms  ascend- 
ing all  around  it  for  musical  performers.  The  seats  in  erery  part 
of  the  house  are  covered  with  crimson  moreen ;  aU  the  gilding  and 
theatrical  decorations  are  removed,  and  the  panels  are  neatly  paint- 
ed ;  so  that  nothing  can  be  more  simplv  elegant  or  more  thorough- 
ly comfortable  than  the  interior  for  both  speaker.and  auditors. 

In  this  building  I  delivered  two  courses  of  lectures  of  eight  each  ; 
one  course  on  JE^pt,  and  the  other  on  Palestine,  which  were  at- 
tended three  times  a  week  by  about  1000  auditors.  In  the  same 
building  Mr.  Everett,  the  governor  of  the  state,  delivered  an  open- 
ing lecture  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  and  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  the  late  president  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Caleb  Cushing,  one  of  their  representatives,  Mr.  Daniel  Webster, 
die  celebrated  senator,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  the  equally 
celebrated  divine,  all  have  lectures  to  the  Lyceum,  the  Franklb, 
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and  other  public  sodeties  fonned  here  for  the  difiusion  of  ua^iil 
knowledge^  in  which  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country 
take  a  deep  personal  mterest,  and  to  which,  therefore,  they  cheer- 
fully give  much  of  their  personal  attention ;  another  feature  of  the 
New-England  character  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  or  adoption 
in  other  lands.  » 

The  Masonic  Temple  is  another  of  the  public  buildmgs  much 
used  for  musical,  literary,  and  scientific  purposes.  It  has  the  most 
convenient  and  agreeable  atuation  in  the  city  for  public  meetings, 
facing  the  Common,  in  Tremont-street,  and  is,  consequently,  in  con- 
stant use.  It  was  built  originally  for  a  masonic  lodge,  and  dedica- 
ted as  such  in  1832.  .But  the  odium  and  unpopularity  into  which 
masonry  has  fallen  by  the  abduction  and  murder  of  Morgan,  who 
professed  to  reveal  its  secrets,  has  occasioned  lodges  to  be  dmost 
everywhere  closed  altogether,  or,  if  held  at  all,  to  be  held  in  great 
secrecy.  Its  style  of  architecture  is  Grothic,  and  its  subdivisions 
include  a  chapel  capable  of  seating  600  persons,  a  lecture  theatre 
capable  of  seating  1000  jpersons,  a  hall  capable  of  seating  400 
persons,  with  a  great  number  of  smaller  rooms,  used  as  school- 
rooms, committee-rooms,  &c.,  while  the  Masonic  Hall  and  its 
smaller  apartments  for  the  regalia  and  the  lodges  are  on  the  attic 
story,  and  are  now  rarely  used. 

Besides  these  principal  edifices  adapted  to  public  meetings,  there 
are  the  following :  Boylston  Hall,  Concert  Hall,  Congress  Hall, 
Corinthian  Hall,  Fantheon  Hall,  Washington  Hall,  Amory  Hall, 
Lyceum  Hall,  and  Chauncey  Hall,  of  var}'ing  capacities  for  accom- 
modating from  200  to  600  persons  each. 

There  are  two  remarkable  buildings  in  difierent  quarters  of  the 
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city.  One  of  these  ft  in  the  heart  of  the  'hnsiiiess  part  of  it,  ^ 
an  old  house  of  the  date  of  1630,  the  cmly  relic  of  arclutectwe  tlist 
has  an  air  of  great  antiquity  about  it,  resembling  as  it  does  sobr 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  Bishopsgate,  London,  or  Chester,  and  lotber 
old  cities  of  England.  The  other  is  in  the  most  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  jBeacon-street,  overlooking  the  Common,  and  close 
to  the  Statehouse.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  patriot  John 
Hancock,  and  is  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  his  fiunily,  with 
whom  we  passed  many  agreeable  hours  under  its  venerated  rooL 


r 'ioiriijft: 


Of  literaiy  institutions  there  are  many,  and  some  very  distin- 
guished. The  first  is  perhaps  the  Boston  Athenseum,  the  propiie* 
tors  of  which  were  incorporated  as  a  body  in  1807.  It  is  agreea- 
bly  situated  in  Pearl-street,  and  has  a  large  and  commodious  build- 
ing, with  all  the  requisite  accommodation  for  its  members.  The 
house,  worth  at  least  30,000  dollars,  was  the  gift  of  one  munificent 
citizen,  the  late  James  Perkins.  The  boolS,  pictures,  statuary, 
and  cabinet  were  purchased  by  the  funds  of  the  shareholders. 
Each  proprietor's  share  is  300  dollars,  and  of  these  there  are 
258.  Of  life  subscribers  at  100  dollars  there  are  fifty,  and  of  an- 
nual subscribers  ai  ten  dollars  there  are  about  fifty  more.  Propri- 
etors have  three  ticket  of  perpetual  admission,  life  subscribers  one ; 
and  both  of  these  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  any  number  of 
strangers  during  their  stay  m  Boston. 

All  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  judiciary,  and  of  the 
colleges  of  education,  have  free  access  at  all  times.  The  fibrary 
contams  upward  of  30,000  volumes ;  the  reading-room  is  furnish- 
ed with  American  and  foreign  newspapers,  and'  almost  every  peri- 
odical of  value  at  home  and  abroad.  The  gallery  contains  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  pictures  and  statuary ;  and  a  lecture-room,  ca- 
pable of  seating  600  persons,  with  a  complete  apparatus  for  scien- 
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I  tifio  ketimS)  complete  tlie  establishment,  wUdh  i^peared  to  me, 
f  in  all  ita  arraneements  and  details,  to  be  ec^ual  to  any  of  a  sSmilac 
I  load  that  I  bad  ever  seen  in  Eneland,  and  mferior  only  to  the  In* 
I  sdtute  at  Paxis^  which  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  its  claas  in  the 
y       world. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  another  excel«^ 
[      lent  institution.     It  was  chartered  in  1780.    Its  design  is  to  pro* 
^      mote  the  study  of  the  natural  history,  pn)ductions»  and  antiquities 
^       of  the  North  American  Continent,  to  encourage  science  in  all  its. 
branches,  and  to  apply  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  the  ad* 
▼ancement  of  American  interests  and  American  happiness.    Its  li- 
brary comprises  about  2000  volumes,  and  it  has  published  four  quarto^ 
Tolumes  of  its  transactions,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  i82L> 
(General  Wadiington,  President  Adams^  and  manv  other  distinr^ 
a;ui6bed  men  of  me  country  have  belonged  to  it;  but  it  seems  t» 
uinguidi  at  present,  amid  the  more  attractive  institutions  by  wbichi 
k  lias  been  since  surrounded: 

The  Boston  library  Society  was  instituted  in  1794,  mainly  with 
the  view  of  collecting  together  for  general  reference  such  books  as. 
are  not  usually  found  in  popular  libraries,,  including  fordgn  worh» 
of  celebrity  as  weU  as  Ei^lish ;  and  the  collection  now  amounts  to^ 
more  than  7000  volumes,  which  appear  to  have  been  carefully  and 
judiciously  diosen*  A  proprietor's  share  in  this  libraiy  costs  only 
twenty-five  dollars,  with  annual  payment  of  two  dollars  for  addiiiff 
to  the  stock,  which  is  continually  augmenting  in  theaumbecs  aoi. 
Talue  of  the  books  added  to  it  every  year. 

The  Columbian  library,  formed  on  nearly  the  same  model,  but 
ailuated  in  a  different  peirt  of  the  city,  contains  upward  of  5000 
whimes,.  and  is  also  constantly  increasing  in  extent 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  is  in  aetive  and  vigorous. 
operatioB.  It  was  instituted  in  1830,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
natoial  history  of  the  United  States,  and  for  forming  collections  o£ 
the  various  specimens,  of  natural  productions  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  about  300  members  belonging  to  this  society, 
at  an  entrance  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  an  annual  payment  of  three 
dollars ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  State  Legislature  has  granted  them 
300  dollars  annually  for  five  years.  The  zeal  and  good  taste  with 
which  these  funds  have  been  applied,  in  increasing  and  enrichine 
the  museum  and  cabinet  bcfongin^  to  this  aociety,  is  deserving  all 
praise ;  and  the  stranger  who  visits  Boston  will  find  few  objects 
mere  worthy  of  his  attention  than  the  beeuliful  spedraens  ami 
preservations  which  this  cabinet  and  museum  contain. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which  was  incorporated  in 
nM,  has  for  its  exclusive  object  to  coUeet,  preserve^  and  commu- 
oicate  materiab  for  a  complete  history  of  MaBsachusetts,  as  well  aa. 
of  the  Indians  who  fint  peopled  it,  as  of  the  white  race  who  sue* 
ceeded  thim,  and  of  the  progress  made  by  these  last  in  arts  and 
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industry.  They  have  an  excellent  library  and  museam,  and  indode 
among  their  members  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
stat^  I  and  the  diligence  with  which  they  have  carried  out  the  de- 
mga  of  the  society  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  their  pub- 
lished *'  Collections  of  Papers''  amount  to  twenty-two  octavo  vol* 
umes,  and  contain  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  important  matter. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  Mercantile  Library  AssociatioOy 
formed  chiefly  of  the  younger  members  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity ;  and  the  Mechanics'  Apprentices'  Library,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  that  class  of  society.  The  subscription  to  the  former  is 
two  dollars  annually,  and  the  addition  of  a  volume  to  the  library 
worth  at  least  one  dollar.  To  the  latter,  the  only  qualification  of 
niembership  required  is  that  of  bein^  an  apprentice,  and  having  a 
certificate  from  the  master  under  whom  the^  serve  that  they  are 
worthy  of  the  privilege  of  attending  and  using  the  books  of  the 
library. 

Besides  these  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  there  are  courses 
of  lectures  delivered  every  winter  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  pub- 
lic rooms,  to  which  the  admission  fee  is  made  as  low  as  possible, 
hardly  ever  exceeding  a  dollar,  and  sometimes  half  a  dollar,  for  the 
whole  season,  which  ^ves  to  all  dasses,  at  Has  cheap  rate,  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  from  twenty  to  thirty  lectures,  from  as  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  state,  including  the  governor,  sen- 
ators, representatives,  judges,  counsellors,  divbes,  physicians,  mer- 
chants, and  others ;  so  that  every  evemng  in  the  week,  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  b^inning  of  June,  there  is  a  lecture  or  a 
public  meeting,  a  debate  or  an  address,  somewhere  or  other  in  die 
city,  at  which  almost  all  who  desire  it  may  attend.  Audienees 
from  1000  to  1600  are  quite  frequent  at  such  meetings,  all  be> 
having  with  the  utmost  decorum,  and  all  evidenUy  takmg  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  information  thus  cummunicated  to  them.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  indeed,  therefore,  if  the  members  of  such  a 
community  were  not  generally  well-informed. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

PttbUc  SdiooUL— Statiitics  of  Edacatioii.-^oone  of  Stadiei  in  each  GlaM.~ChaiB- 
mir  Schools  for  Eof^liab,  Latin,  and  Oreak.-'Uanrard  College,  or  the  Univenky  of 
Cambridge.— Exhibition  of  the  Students.— Speech  of  Mr.  Atums  on  EducaCko. 

To  prepare  the  rising  generation  of  Boston  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  advantages  in  store  for  them,  mat  care  is  taken  and  great 
eacpense  bestowed  on  the  public  schoote  of  the  dty.  The  firet  class 
of  these  are  called  ^  Primary  Schools,"  for  the  education  of  chil- 
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dren  of  botli  sexes,  firom  the  age  of  four  to  seven  years.  Of  thesQ 
there  are  no  less  than  eighty-&ree  in  the  dty  of  Boston  alone,  sa 
situated  and  classified  by  districts  and  numbeis  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  children  in  every  quarter,  and  the  number  of  these  is  everjE 
Year  increasing.  The  management  of  these  schools  is  conducted 
by  a  board  consisting  of  twenty-ibur  members,  two  from  each  ward, 
in  the  city,  who  are  annually  cnosen  by  the  town;  and  these,  with 
the  mayor  and  president  of  the  common  councilv  appoint  a  cGOXf* 
mittee  man  to  look  after  each  separate  school^  and  to  be  held  re^ 
qpoDsible  for  its  state  and  condition.  There  are,  besides  these  pn» 
mary  schools,  fifteen  grammar  schools,  bto  which  those  educated  ia 
the  jprimary  schools  are  deemed  eligible  to  enter  when  they  havei 
attained  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  spelling  and  reading  the  £ng^ 
lisb  language. 

The  primary  schools  were  instituted  b  the  year  1818,  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  aga 
The  schoolrooms  are  hired  or  built  by  the  city  in  convenient 
places,  each  designed  to  accommodate,  on  an  average,  fifty  pupila 
The  services  of  the  board  and  committee  men,  though  laborious, 
are  wholly  gratuitous.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report 
of  the  Boston  schools,  presented  to  3ie  State  Legislature  for  the 
past  year,  1837 : 

Populationof  the  city  of  Boston 80,329 

Valuation  of  its  property  for  taxes $80,000|000 

Number  of  public  schools  in  the  city 91 

Number  of  scholars  in  these 9C^ 

Number  of  persons  between  4  and  10  in  the  city, 17,' 

Number  of  teaehers:  male»40;  females,  119 19^ 

Average  wages  of  teachers  per  month,  including  board,  males  •  $109 
Average  wages  of  teachers  per  month,  including  board,  females  .      $20 

Amount  of  city  tax  for  support  of  schools $107,IH>9 

Amount  of  city  tax  for  teachers*  wagea      $78,760 

Amount  of  local  fonds $800Q 

In  addition  to  these,  the  report  adds, "  There  are  a  great  number 
of  private  schools ;  the  number  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  mode  of 
keeping  them,  nor  the  number  of  pupils  attending  them.  They  are 
generally  kept  through  the  whole  year,  with  short  vacations.  The 
amount  estimated  as  paid  for  private  tuition  is  greater  than  that 
paid  for  public  schools;  but  the  amount  cannot  be  exactly  ascer* 
tained."    Thus  speaks  the  official  report 

During  my  stay  ia  Beaton,  however,  having  been  invited  to  give 
my  courses  of  lectures  on  Egypt  and  Palestine  to  the  pupils  o£ 
the  private  as  well  as  public  schools,  in  the  afternoons  of  Wednes* 
day  and  Saturday,  when  their  usual  studies  are  suspended,  I  had 
the  means  of  learning  that  the  private  schools  exceeded  fifty  in  num* 
ber ;  that,  on  the  ayera^e,  they  educated  forty  pupils  each ;  and  that 
the  expense  of  the  tuition,  not  including  board,  averaged  at  least 
sixty  dollars  per  annum,  wluch  would  make  the  number  of  pupils 
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in  private  schoob  about  2000,  and  the  annual  sum  paid  for  tfadr 
tuition  120,000  dollars.  Seeing  by  the  official  report  that  there 
are  17,485  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  as^e  in  Bos- 
ton, and  that  of  these  there  are  9683  in  the  public  sdiools  and 
2000  in  the  private  schools,  th^  remains  a  balance  of  5802  chil- 
dren between  these  ages  who  are  not  educated  in  either.  These, 
no  doubt,  will  be  found  chiefly 'among  the  children  of  emigrants, 
who,  though  they  can  obtain  instruction  gratuitously,  are  not  per- 
mitted by  their  parents  to  attend  the  schools,  because  their  services 
6an  be  turned  to  some  immediately  profitable  account  at  home.  It 
is  for  this  class  that  the  Prussian  system  of  enforcing  the  attendance 
of  every  child  at  school  would  be  so  useful ;  and  were  this  one 
feature  only  added  to  the  American  system  of  education,  as  it  is 
seen  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts  generally,  it  would  be  complete. 
The  course  of  instruction  pursu^  in  the  primary  schools  is  as 
follows : 

Easy  Reading  Lessons. 


Alphabet  on  Cards. 
Monosyllable  Spelling. 
Numeration,  1  to  100. 
Dissyllable  Spelling. 
Combination  of  Numbers, 


The  Lord's  Prayer. 
Easy  Arithmetic. 
Punctuation,  Reading. 
New  Testament. 


The  grammar  schools  receive  the  children  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  if  they  can  spell  and  read  English  correctly.  Boys  may 
continue  in  these  until  the  annual  exhibition  after  they  have  reach- 
ed their  fourteenth  year,  and  girls  may  continue  till  they  have 
completed  their  sixteenth  year.  The  art  of  writing  is  then  taught, 
and  reading  and  arithmetic  of  course  continued ;  but  the  general 
character  of  their  studies,  and  the  subjects  on  which  their  minds  are 
exercised  during  the  period,  may  be  best  judged  of  by  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  books  used  by  the  pupib : 


Ecermal's  National  SpeUing  Book. 
Pierpont's  National  Reader. 
Murray's  English  Grammar. 
Joxe's  Progressive  Exercises. 
Field's  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Frost's  Exercises  in  Parsing. 


History  of  the  United  States. 
Composition  and  Declamation. 
Philosophy  and  Natural  History. 
Nat.  and  Experim.  Philosophy. 
Elements  of  General  History. 
Algebra  and  Geometry. 


A  philosophical  apparatus  is  furnished  to  all  these  schools,  by 
which  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  is  illustrated;  and  the 
Bible  is  read  by  each  class  frequently. 

Besides  these  grammar  schools,  there  is  an  English  Kgh  School 
which  was  instituted  in  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
young  men  of  the  city,  who  are  not  intended  for  a  collegiate  course, 
but  who  have  enjoyed  the  usual  advantages  of  the  other  j)ublic 
schools,  with  the  means  of  completing  a  good  English  education. 
Pupils  may  enter  this  school  at  the  ace  of  twelve,  and  remain  there 
till  eighteen,  during  which  period  they  receive  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  with  their  appli- 
eatioB  to  the  sciences  and  the  arts;  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the 
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belles  lettres ;  m  moral  philosophy^  in  ciTil  history,  and  in  the  French 
language.  The  teachers  must  all  have  had  a  collegiate  educatioiH 
and  be  in  number  as  one  to  every  thirty-five*  pupils^  There  is  aa 
excellent  apparatus  for  philosophical  experiments.  The  pupils  to 
be  admitted  must  bring  certificates  of  intellectual  attainments  and 
good  moral  conduct  from  their  previous  masters.  The  books  used 
are  the  foUowii^ : 

'Worcester's  Ancient  Geography.  Works  on  Chymistry. 

Worcester's  General  History.  Trigonometry  and  Astronomy. 

Colburn's  or  Baily's  Algebra.  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Le^endre's  Geometry.  Practice  of  Linear  Drawing. 

Blair's  Rhetoric.  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

Paley's  Moral  Philosophy.  Logic  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

The  Latin  Grammar  School  is  still  a  d^ree  beyond  the  English 
High  School.  In  this  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught, 
and  scholars  are  fitted  for  the  University.  Mathematics,  geogra- 
phy,  history,  declamation,  and  English  composition  are  al^  care- 
fully attended  to.  Boys  may  enter  this  school  as  early  as  ten  years 
of  age,  or  as  late  as  fifteen,  but  they  cannot  remain  longer  than 
five  years  as  pupils.  Certificates  of  qualification  and  good  moral 
conduct  are  required,  as  in  the  English  High  SchooL  The  books 
used  are  the  following : 


Phaedri  Fabuls  ExpuigatcL 
Cornelius  Nepos. 
Caesar's  Commentaries. 
Excerpts  ex  Ovidio. 
Greek  Delectus. 
Leverett's  JuvenaL 
Gould's  Horace. 
Homer's  Iliad. 
Greek  Testament. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Paley's  E 


Stoddart's  Latin  Grammar. 

Viri  Rom». 

Andrews's  Latin  leader. 

Diilaway's  Mythology. 

Dillaway's  Roman  Antiquities. 

Wilson's  Sallust. 

Cleveland's  Greek  Antiquities. 

Cicero's  Select  Orations. 

Gould's  Virgil. 

Jacobs's  Greek  Reader. 

Fisk's  Greek  Exercises.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  pupils  are  also  frequently  exercised  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  as  well  as  in  transTadons  and 
composition  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  and  no  English 
editions  or  interpretations,  or  keys  to  any  of  the  authors,  are  per* 
mitted  in  the  school..  They  are  examined  also  in  Starling's  Cate- 
chism of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  knowl* 
edge  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  hig:her  branches  of  education  are  reserved  for  Harvard  Col- 
lege, or  the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  with- 
in four  miles  of  Boston,  across  one  of  the  bridges  leading  to  Charles* 
town,  and  may  now  be  almost  regarded  as  a  part  of  Boston  itself, 
from  the  facility  of  access  of  omnibuses  and  other  public  convey- 
ances. This  institution  was  established  so  long  am  as  the  year 
1636,  and  is  named  after  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  was  the  first 
to  make  a  donation  to  its  funds,  of  JC780  sterling.  Since  then  the 
donations  have  been  conmderable,  so  that  it  has  now  a  permanenlt 
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fund  of  teOO^OOO  in  property,  and  an  income  of  more  (ban  $22,000 
per  annum,  besides  the  fees  of  the  students  and  graduates.  The 
college  buildings  are  agreeably  situated,  and  surrounded  with 
lawns  and  trees.  University  Hall,  which  is  built  of  granite,  b  140 
feet  long  by  50  broad,  and  42  feet  high.  The  separate  colleges, 
of  which  there  are  six,  are  of  brick,  but  substantially  built,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  requisite  accommodation,  as  well  as  with  a  U- 
brary  of  30,000  volumes,  and  a  most  complete  philosophical  ap- 
paratus for  experiments. 

The  residences  of  the  professors  are  separate  buildings,  in  the 
villa  style,  near  the  colleges ;  and  the  village  itself,  in  which  the 
whole  are  seated,  is  extremely  pretty. 


There  are  usually  about  400  students  in  the  University ;  and  the 
president,  as  well  as  the  professors  generally,  are  highly  rejected 
for  their  learning,  virtue,  and  high  character  as  citizens  and  men. 

Attached  to  the  University  is  a  Medical  College  in  Boston,  at 
which  lectures  are  given  by  the  most  eminent  professors  in  anato^ 
my  and  surgery ;  and  not  less  than  400  students,  partly  from  the 
University  and  partly  from  the  country,  come,  up  to  attend  these  is 
the  winter.  The  museum,  formed  and  classified  chiefly  by  Dr. 
Warren,  one  of  the  principal  physicians  of  Boston,  and  lecturer  of 
the  institution,  is  one  of  the  best  I  remember  for  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  anatomical  preparations,  and  the  exquisite  skill  with 
which  some  of  those  in  wax  are  executed.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  it  under  great  advantages,  and  have  rarely  been  more  high- 
ly gratified. 

f  had  an  opportunity  also  of  attending  one  of  the  exfaibitioo^  at 
Cambridge,  of  which  there  are  three  in  the  year,  besides  the  anni- 
versary, called  the  ''  Commencement,"  which  takes  place  in  Au- 
gust ;  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  gentlemanly  appearance  and 
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manners  of  the  students,  as  well  as  with  the  perfection  of  tfaeir  ex- 
ercises. We  dined  afterward  with  the  president,  Mr.  Quincy,  the 
fovemor  of  the  state,  Mr.  Everett,  the  ex-president  of  the  United 
tates,  John  Quinc^  Adams,  and  other  friends  and  oiEcial  guardi- 
ans of  the  institution,  and  were  much  delighted  with  our  visit 
The  number  of  auditors  who  attended  the  exhibition  amounted  to 
about  300,  amone  whom  the  ladies  were  as  numerous  as  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  the  following  was  the  order  of  the  exercises : 

"  Latin  Oration,  De  Festis  diebus  qui  nostra  in  Universitate  celebran- 
tur.  English  Version,  The  Real  State  of  France.  Latin  Dialogue, 
Procida  and  Raimond.  Conference,  Histoiy,  Biography,  and  Fiction. 
Greek  Version,  Extract  from  a  Speech  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Collo- 
[uy.  How  far  the  Right  should  be  controlled  by  the  Eipedient.  Latin 
version,  Orationis  Joseph!  Story  apud  Societatem  P.  B.  K.  habits  pars. 
Forensic  Disputation,  Whether  a  Want  of  Reverence  be  justly  charge- 
able on  our  Age  and  Country.  Greek  Dialogue,  Eurylochus  and  Melan- 
thus.  Dissertation,  Public  Opinion  as  a  Standard  of  Right.  Mathemat- 
ical Exercises,  The  Construction  of  Charts,  Rotary  Motion  derived  from 
the  Electro-Magnetic  Forces,  Properties  of  the  Cycloid,  Meteors,  Use 
of  Infinitely  small  Quantities  in  Mathematical  Investigations.  English 
Oration,  Modem  Patriotism." 

I  believe  that  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  in  Old  England 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  their  own  students  if  they  had  been 
the  actors,  and  had  acquitted  themselves  as  well  as  these  youths  ci 
New-England  did  on  this  occasion ;  an#  this,  perhaps,  is  as  high 
praise  as  any  English  auditor  could  bestow. 

Notwithstanding  these  ample  means  of  education,  from  the  pri- 
mary schools  to  the  University,  means  in  which  America  is  sur* 
passed  by  no  nation  on  the  globe  excepting  only  Prussia,  there  is 
yet  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leading  men  in  society  to  do 
more.  Indeed,  where  6000  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen,  in  such  a  city  as  Boston,  attend  no  school  at  all,  there  must, 
of  course,  be  ample  room  for  improvement,  though  this  is,  perhaps, 
Eifimadler  number  of  uneducat^  children  out  of  a  population  of 
80,000  than  any  city  in  Europe,  those  of  Prussia  alone  excepted, 
could  present  In  consequence  of  this,  public  meetings  are  contin- 
ually held,  to  awaken  pubhc  feeling  to  the  importance  of  using  ad- 
ditional means,  so  as  to  extend  education  to  all  children,  and  to 
train,  by  normal  schools,  the  teachers  with  more  care.  One  of  the 
most  recent  meetings  of  this  kind  was  held  at  Worcester  during 
my  stay  m  Boston.  Ck)vernor  Everett,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  were  among  the  speakers;  and  the  following 
short  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  last-named  gentleman  is  so 
good  and  so  characteristic,  that  I  venture  to  transcribe  it 

**  The  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams  said  he  had  noticed  the  organization  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  reports,  and  improvements  in  those  re- 
ports. He  had  examined  the  subject  of  late,  and  he  thought  the  move- 
ments in  this  country  by  the  friends  of  education  had  been  deliberate, 
and  wise,  and  Christian;  and  he  thought  the  plan  contemplated  by  the 
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I  eTefj  one  wbo  wovU  ezuune  a^  eompreheiid  it.  We  see  moa- 
aichs  expendii^  wwA  smiu,  eeuWUitriug  nonnal  ecboois  tkraqgh  tkeir 
mliBS,  end  n^axiog  no  ^moM  to  convej  kaowle^ge  aad  efirirnry  le  all 
the  duldiea  of  Uieir  poopeH  flirivectL    A4dr  •«  le  mC^mk  iy  inn? 


with 


Shell  flMMiwelHes  sieal  e  aiaich  oa  republics  in  the  piuonue  of 

matendi' 


oa  which  e  lepoUic  is  bued  ?  On  this  great  end  e^oiioas 
cause  let  as  expend  freely,  yes,  mart  freely  than  on  any  other.  Than 
was  one  nsage,  he  added,  in  the  aaciem  repoUie  of  Spaita,  whidi  h»w 
oeenrred  to  him,  and  whiefa  illed  his  mind  with  this  pleasing  idea,  tb^ 
that  theae  endeavours  of  oois  for  the  fit  edoeation  of  all  oar  children 
wovU  be  the  means  of  raising  np  a  generation  around  us  which  woold 
be  superior  to  ouiselTes.  The  usage  alluded  to  was  this:  the  inhahi* 
taats  of  the  city  on  a  certain  day  collected  together  and  marched  in  pn^ 
eeasioa,  dinding  diemselves  into  three  companies,  the  old,  the  middfe- 
afsdy  and  the  yoong.  When  assembled  for  the  sporu  and  exercisea,  a 
dfaoBOtic  scene  was  introduced,  and  the  three  parties  bad  each  a  qwah- 
cr;  and  Plutarch  gives  the  form  of  plirase<dogy  used  in  the  sereral  ad- 
dresses on  the  occasion.  The  old  men  sp^  first ;  aiid« 
^  beneath  them  in  age,  they  aay, 

*  Wa  have  ba«ip  ia  dqrs  of  old, 
UL  bBKn  and  I 


Wiw  and  fBoniMUb  faiavs  and  boU.' 

ithen  eome  the  middle-aged,  and,  casting  a  triomphant  look  nt  their  as- 
» say  to  them, 

'That  which  in  days  of  yore  ye  wore, 
Wo  at  tho  praant  nooHBt  are.' 


Lasdy  march  forth  the  children,  and,  looking  bravely  open  both 
Dies  who  had  ^oken,  they%hoat  fimh  thus : 

'  Hereafter  at  oar  rouitry'a  call, 
Wepraoiiaetei 


CHAPTER  XXXm 


Plniodical  Litentiire  of  Boiton.— Statiftiei  of  the  PoUic  JoaniaIa.-*QoaiterIr  and 
Hoathly  Poblicatione  —  Newapaper  Prere.  — Paitiaaiwhip.--Ettniplei  of  Podtied 
BxagaeialioiL— OppoiitioD  or  Indiflerenee  to  AboUtioniam.  —  Moraia  and  ManiMia 


to  Party  Accoaat.— Sceoei  in  Booioa  Theatre  and  on  Uie  Bridsea. 

Thb  periodical  literature  of  Boston  is  more  varied  and  extensive 
llian  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union,  though  the  operatioiis  of 
its  publisfaers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  same  class  of  persons 
in  New-York  and  Philadelphia.  Among^  the  best  periodicals  may 
be  mentioned  the  North  American  Review,  publshed  qoarterly, 
and  the  Christian  Examiner,  published  every  two  monthsL  Thm 
are,  however,  besides  these,  four  large  periodicab,  pubfished  qoarw 
terly,  and  at  intervals  of  two  months ;  twelve  monthly  magazmes, 
ittchidiag  a  horticultural,  an  educational,  and  several  reli^ous 
jdumals ;  a  medical  journal  weekly,  and  several  Uterary  and  rdi- 
gious  newpapers  published  weekly  also.  ^^  The  newspapeis  indade 
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10  daily,  of  ^bich  8  are  mornbg  and  3  evening  papers,  8  send- 
'weeldy  and  24  weekly,  exclusive  of  The  Yankee  Farmer,  an  agri« 
cultural  paper,  and  The  Liberator,  an  abolition  paper  ^  and,  upon 
ihe  average  of  the  whole,  the  circulation  may  be  estimated  at  2500 
eadk,  some  having  a  circulation  of  6000,  and  some  not  more  than 
1000.  This  would  give  an  aggregate  of  153,000  copies  per  week 
ibr  the  10  daily  publications,  40,MK)  per  wedc  for  8  semi-weekly 
papers,  and  60,000  per  week  for  the  24  weekly  papers,  or  an  ag- 
gregate iof  253,000  copies  per  week  in  a  population  of  80,000 
persons,  exclusive  of  the  monthly  and  quarterly  journals ;  a  pro- 
portion, it  is  believed,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  d^  in  the 
world.' , 


oer  of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers.  They  partake  of  all  the  fee- 
bleness and  inefficiency  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country  gen- 
erally, while  they  are  uferior  m  original  intelligence  to  the  paper* 
<rf  New-York,  tnough  in  the  spirit  of  partisanship  they  surpass  all 
their  contemporaries.  ^  ^Relying  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  their  ad- 
vertisements for  support,  and  these  being  furnished  by  persons  en-  ]^ 
S;ed  in  the  mercantile  and  trading  oparations^ytbey  can  hardly 
e  offend  tibose  oa  whom  they  are  so  dependant  by  advocating 
what  is  unpopular  with  them.  Hence  they  are  almost  all  Whigs 
in  tteir  politics,  and  nearl]^  all  opposed  to  the 'recent  law  for  re- 
.straining  the  retailmg  of  spirituous  liquors  in  quantities  of  less  than 
15  gallons,  because  sdl  the  importers,  manufactured,  and  sellers  of 
this  article  will  have  their  profits  lessened  by  it.  One  paper  alone 
out  of  all  the  daily  press,  the  Mercantile  Journal,  had  die  courage 
to  run  counter  to  its  contemporaries  in  this  matter,  and  was  severe- 
ly handled  by  the  rest  for  so  doing.  Its  reply  to  these  attacks  was 
at  once  calm,  dignified,  and  unanswerable,  because  it  exposed  the 
vulnerable  point  of  its  enemies  in  a  manner  of  which  all  men  saw 
the  force  and  applicability.  The  following  is  the  short  paragraph 
in  which  they  notice  the  subject : 

**  The  editors  of  the  Centinel  and  Gazette  think  it  a  remailcable  cir- 
comstance  that  the  Mercantile  Journal  is  the  only  Whig  paper  which 
has  yet  arrayed  itself  against  the  proscriptive  measures  of  the  Conven- 
tion. It  may  at  first  appear  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  wise,  a  just, 
ioid  expedient  law  (the  law  for  restraining  the  sale  of  spirits  in  smaller 
quantities  than  15  gallons,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  all  retail  or  dram 
shops),  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  tend  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  die  people  of  this  commonwealth  to  an  extent  sur- 
passing that  of  an^aw  ever  enacted  by  our  Legislature,  should  not  re- 
ceive, not  only  the  approval,  but  the  earnest  support  of  the  whole  news- 
pnier  press  throughout  the  state.  But  we  all  know  the  influence  which 
self-interest  ordinarily  exercises  over  the  human  mind:  a  person  is 
proverknally  unwilling  to  believe  that  an  action  which  militates  against 
bs  individual  interest  can  be  just,  righteous,  or  expedient ;  and  by  ex- 
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amining  the  advertisinff  columns  of  most  of  the  newspapers  in  this  city, 
a  key  may  be  furnished  which  may  solve  the  enigma,  provided  no  other 
solation  can  be  found."  ^ 

Of  the  spirit  of  partbanstup  in  which  the  newspapers  are  con- 
ducted, a  hundred  proo&  might  be  given ;  for  every  paper  on  both 
:ndes  furnishes  continual  evidence  of  this ;  but  one  specimen  will 
suffice.  It  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Courier,  one  of  the  leading 
morning  papers,  of  Oct  31,  and  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  its 
kind.    It  is  as  follows : 

'*Ths  ELBCTioN8.~The  time  is  now  close  at  hand  when  the  people 
of  this  state  are  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise  that  most  precious  and 
important  right  of  freemen,  the  choice  of  their  rulers  and  represents^ 
tives.  The  coming  election  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  mark 
his  disapprobation  or  approval  of  the  party  who  have,  for  nine  years 
past,  ruled  over  this  cojuntry,  and  made  it  the  scene  and  the  subject  of 
the  most  wanton,  reckless,  and  disastrous  experiments  ever  conceiTed 
by  human  folly  or  practised  by  human  wickedness.  The  party  who 
hold  the  reins  of  the  federal  government  now  call  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  them  in  power.  What  have  the  party 
done  to  merit  such  a  reward  t    They  have  done  all  these  things : 

'*  In  the  name  of  Liberty  they  have  tjrrannized  over  the  land ;  op* 
pressed  the  people ;  set  up  a  despotic,  haughty,  arrogant,  and  oveihear-« 
mg  military  chieftain,  and  called  upon  a  nation  of  freemen  to  bow  the 
knee  to  their  master. 

"  In  the  name  of  Democracy  they  have  organized  a  cabal  of  selfish, 
avaricious,  unprincipled  office-holders,  who  have  monopolized  the  pow- 
er, influence,  and  revenues  of  the  nation;  proscribed  all  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  and  driven  the  obedient  slaves  in  their  ranks  hith- 
er and  thither,  at  the  word  of  command. 

'*In  the  name  of  Reform  they  have  turned  all  honest  men  out  of 
office,  and  filled  their  places  with  knaves,  proffigates,  cheats,  swind- 
lers, and  desperadoes. 

''  In  the  name  of  Retrenchment  they  have  doubled  and  tripled  the 
national  expenses. 

**  In  the  name  of  Equality  they  have  set  on  foot  machinations  to  per- 
petuate all  rule  and  dominion  m  their  own  hands,  and  trample  under 
foot  the  dearest  rights  of  our  citizens ;  they  have  widened  the  ordinary 
distinctions  between  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  pursued  de* 
liberate  schemes  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

**  In  the  name  of  Government  they  have  violated  law,  constitution, 
and  equity ;  stolen  the  people^s  money,  and  squandered  it  upon  their 
hirelings  and  adulators. 

*'  In  the  name  of  Patriotism  they  have  sought  nothing  but  the  eleva- 
tion to  power  of  a  few  selfish,  greedy,  and  designing  political  knaves, 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  desperate  and  unprincipled  faction. 

^  In  the  name  of  the  People  they  have  vetoed  the  public  will,  spum- 
ed the  people's  petitions,  the  people's  wishes,  and  the  people's  com- 
plaints, and  laughed  to  scorn  the  people^s  sufferings.  In  the  name  of 
the  people  they  have  abused  the  nation  with  more  insult  and  grindmg 
oppression  than  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  sanA  time  in  the  most 
despotic  monarchy  in  Europe. 

**  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  wish  for  the  renewal  or  the  per- 
petuation of  ah  these  indignities,  they  have  only  to  continue  these  men 
in  power.  They  are  men  who  will  certainly  repeat  all  their  foUies  and 
ijlJheir  iniquities,  for  they  are  neither  wiser  nor  more  honest  than  they 
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wen  al  lint.  Tha^  an  too  dvQ  to  leant  aiqrtliifig  by  exporienee,  and 
too  deeply  dipped  in  comiption  and  fraud  to  leave  any  hope  of  their 
repentance.    In  the  miry  slough  of  politieal  profligacy,  they  luTe 

Stepp'd  in  to  iiur,  that,  diould  they  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  aa  tedioas  as  go  o'er. 

** These  are  plain  facts,  stated  in  plain  language;  there  needs  no 
ilietoric  to  make  them  effectiTe ;  and  with  these  facts  in  mind,  we  ask 
how  Any  man  can,  with  an  honest  conscience,  give  his  support  to  the 
men  who  have  perpetrated,  wilfully  and  deliberately,  tH  these  misdeeds, 
and  the  party  who  deliberately  sanction  them  t  Peo|^  of  the  United 
States,  which  do  you  choose :  honest  men  and  an  honest  Whig  govern- 
ment t  or  Jacksons  and  Bentons,  and  Tory  corruption,  Tory  misnde, 
Tory  experiments,  and  the  consummation  of  Toryism,  calamity  and 
I  disgrace  t'^ 

The  droll  part  of  all  this  is,  that  the  extreme  Radicals,  or  the 
only  truly  Democratic  party  in  the  United  States  which  recogniseB 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  are  advocates  of  univo^  sumnge, 
are  called  ^ Tories;"  and  the  Conservative  or  Aristocratical  party^ 
who  call  the  people  *^  the  rabble,"  and  desisnate  the  Democrats  aa 
agrarians,  levellers,  Jacobins,  and  so  on,  who  are  opposed  to  imi« 
versal  sufirage,  and  who  demand  a  property  qualification  for  voten, 
these  call  themselves ''  Whigs." 

The  despotism  of  the  government  must  be  very  mild  indeed, 
when  such  articles  as  these  can  be  printed  m  half  the  newspapeis 
of  the  Union^  and  no  editor  banished,  as  in  India,  no  newspaper 
edized  and  suppressed,  as  in  France,  and  no  criminal  informatio& 
filed  by  a  state  attomey-^^eneral,  as  in  England.  The  "  despoi- 
tism"  exists  wholly  in  the  imaginations  of  the  defeated  and  disap* 
pointed  party.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  more  of  liberty 
they  would  have  than  they  now  ^njoy.  Each  state  has  its  separate 
soverei^ty,  and  by  universal  suffrage,  or  nearlv  so,  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  its  Upper  imd  Lower  House  are  elected,  and  its  govenior 
chosen.  No  laws  can  be  made  or  taxes  imposed  without  tbieir  cqh^ 
sent;  andfireedomof  the  press  and  trial  by  jury  exist  in  their  greats 
est  vigour;  while  all  opinions  on  political  or  reKgious  subjects  are 
as  free,  and  persons  and  property  as  perfectly  protected,  as  in  any 
country  that  ever  existed ;  so  that,  if  the  present  administration  were 
removed  to-morrow,  and  another  planted  in  its  place,  not  a  single 
additional  liberty,  civil,  political,  or  religious,  could  be  granted  to 
the  people. 

Just  as  idle  and  as  groundless  are  their  alarms  about  existing 
distress,  and  their  predictions  of  inevitable  ruin.  ^  This  cry  has 
been  raised  so  often  for  party  purposes  in  England,  m  France,  and 
America,  that  few  thixdang  people  now  heecTit  as  anything  more 
than  the  ravings  of  a  party  out  of  office,  which  cease  the  moment 
they  get  into  power.  The  agriculture  of  America  is  flourishing,  its 
commerce  active,  its  shipping  all  flilly  employed,  and  its  manuiao 
tures  thriving.  There  is  no  countrv  in  whidi  a  larger  proportion 
of  weal&  is  diffused  among  a  aimikur  iMuaber  of  persona.    Many 
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are  opulent,  all  we  possessed  of  competeocy,  and  few  or  iioiie  auC- 

fer  from  actual  want  Wages  in  every  department  are  larii,  food 
is  abundant  and  cheap.  There  are  no  artisans  out  of  empioyinent 
in  large  masses,  no  poor  clamouring  for  parochial  relief,  and. do 
beggars.  The  churches  are  filled  with  elegantly-dressed  people ; 
the  theatres  and  concerts  are  crowded ;  the  lecture-rooms  are  filled ; 
the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  thriving;  the  railroads  and 
steamboats  are  filled  at  every  trip ;  benevolent  objects  are  support- 
ed by  munificent  subscriptions ;  and  private  parties  are  thronged 
with  the  gay  and  the  fashionable  in  every  quarter.  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  the  Whig  newspapers  insist  upon  it  that  the 
nation  is  hastening  on  at  a  rapid  rate  to  ruin,  calamity,  and  dis- 
grace ;  though,  if  their  party  were  to  come  in  to-morrow,  their  note 
would  be  changed  before  a  single  month  were  over,  and  they 
would  then  find  America  to  be  the  freest,  happiest,  and  best-gov- 
erned country  in  the  world,  because  their  par^  were  at  the  helm 
— ^md  they  are  infallible ! 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  newspapers  of  this  class  is,  the 
indifference,  if  not  approbation,  with  which  they  look  upon  all  the 
attempts  made  to  put  down  freedom  of  discussion  on  the  sul^ect  of 
davery ;  they  do  not  think  this  ^*  denK>tism"  any  infiringement  upon 
liberty,  because  it  relates  to  another  class  of  their  fellow-men.  The 
tyranny  of  the  whites  over  the  blacks  they  justify  or  excuse,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  right  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  and,  if 
not  just,  at  least  expedient  The  despotism  of  the  anti«abolition- 
ists  over  those  who  are  in  favour  of  emancipation  is  also  applaud-^ 
ed  by  some,  justified  by  others,  and  excused  or  winked  at  by  near- 
ly all.  But  80  one-6i(fed  and  oblique  is  their  vision  in  all  matters 
of  poKtics  and  government,  that,  while  they  rave  at  an  imaginary 
despotism  of  the  president  and  his  supporters,  which  has  no  exist- 
ence but  in  their  disordered  imagmations,  the^  are  perfectly  blind 
to  the  real  despotism  exercised  by  a  race  boasting  to  love  freedom, 
and  declaring  in  their  Constitution  that "  all  men  are  bom  equal,'' 
over  a  race  whom  they  continue,  against  all  remonstrance,  exam- 
ple, and  appeal,  still  to  keep  enslaved.  The  foUowmg  paragraph 
18  from  the  Boston  Morning  Herald  of  October  31 : 

'<  Aim- Abolition.— The  second  attempt  of  the  abolitioD  leetaier, 
named  Colvert,  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  has  ended 
in  smoke.  The  reverend  gentleman  concluded  it  unsafe  to  venture 
another  trial,  according  to  his  previous  announcement.  His  effigy  was 
carted  abont  the  streets  by  the  multitude  (among  which  were  many  per* 
sons  from  the  neighbouring  towns),  and  finally  burned !  A  few  nights 
previous,  he  got  possession  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bethel, 
Connecticut,  through  the  management  of  one  of  the  deacons,  named 
8elh  Seelye,  although  the  largest  portion  of  the  church  were  opposed 
to  it.  A  few  women  and  children  attended ;  the  multitude  on  the  out* 
side  stoned  the  building,  rang  the  beU,  &c.  The  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation left  before  he  had  finished  his  lecture.  Mr.  Seelye,  having 
the  keys,  'took  the  lesponsibility' upan  himself  to  open  it  to  the  rev* 
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erend  lecturer,  aHboogh  agHinst  the  expressed  will^of  the  majority  of 
the  church  membeis."  ^ 

Abundant  specimens  mijght  be  offered,  to  show  the  manner  in 
iirhich  the  American  press  is  disposed  to  turn  almost  every  strikbg 
incident  to  political  account,  to  soften  down  all  frauds  and  immo- 
ralities committed  by  men  of  their  own  party,  and  to  put  forth  in 
the  most  prominent  light  all  similar  acts  when  committed  by  their 
oj>ponents.  If  a  bank  stops  payment,  the  main  object  o[  mquirj 
with  the  newspapers  is,  whether  the  directors  were  Whigs  or  Dem* 
<»erats.  If  a  treasury  defaulter  runs  off  with  a  laree  sum,  it  is  sure 
to  be  attributed  to  his  Whig  or  Democratic  pontics ;  neither  of 
them  caring  a  straw  about. the  immorality  of  the  act,  but  each  be* 
inff  anxious  to  obtain  a  party  triumph. 

While  incidents  like  these  are  recorded  without  a  oonmient,  and 
this  reaUy  deep  stain  on  the  morals  as  well  as  manners  of  a  nation 
excites  only  a  moment's  attention^  matters  of  minor  import  obtain 
a  larger  share  of  space  and  comment  Some  of  these  are  such  at 
no  English  traveller  would  be  for^ven  for  saying,  and  it  would  be 
imputed  to  his  malice,or  envy^or  jealou8y»if  he  (Udso;'but,wfaen 
the  Americans  speak  thus  of  themselves,  it  may  be  well  to  record 
it    Here  is  a  paragraph  from  the  Evening  Gazette  of  October  27 : 

*'  Hjltb  m  THE  Driss  CiftoLs.— We  shall  really  be  compelled  to  invite 
Madame  TroUope  to  pay  the  country  another  visit,  if  oar  young  men  do 
not  amend  some  of  their  uncouth  practices.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
most  public,  and,  therefore,  most  generally  displeasing,  is  the  habit  of 
wearing  hats  in  the  dress  circle  of  the  theatre ;  and  some  old  men  too, 
we  perceive,  indulge  in  the  same  breach  of  good  manners,  for  it  is  no 
less.  The  verv  fact  that  one  part  of  the  house  is  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  the  name  ^  dress  circle,'  should  advise  people  that  in  thai 
part  at  least  they  should  not  demean  themselves  as  if  in  the  streets. 
No  one  would  think  of  entering  a  ballroom  in  Wellington  boots  uid  a 
wrap-rascal,  yet  the  one  offence  against  etiquette  is  no  more  frequent  than 
the  other.  There  is  another  trick  which  we  would  gladly  see  aboli^ 
ed,  that  of  chewing  tobacco  in  the  house.  We  dare  say  the  partakers 
of  the  weed  derive  great  enjoyment  therefrom,  but  it  is  more  than  a 
little  selfish  in  them  to  put  everybody  to  inconvenience  on  their  ao» 
oount.  A  neat  man  not  a  cliewer,  or  a  lady,  feels  in  complete  miseij 
when  the  vicinity  of  a  devotee  of  the  Indian  weed  is  discovered.  It  is 
not  the  smell  of  the  article  alone  that  is  offensive,  but  the  fear  of  cloth 
and  dresses  stained  and  spoiled.  Our  gallants  must  look  to  these 
things.'' 

As  a  faithful  delineation  of  one  striking  feature  of  the  Americmi  ^ 
diaracter — the  haste  with  which  everything  is  despatched — though 
there  is  less  of  this  in  Boston  than  in  New-York,  the  following  ar« 
tide  may  be  worth  transcribing.  It  is  from  the  Mercantile  Journal 
of  October  31,  and  says  what  no  English  traveller  would  venture 
to  say  without  being  described  as  a  libeller.    It  is  this : 

**  Daily  Soairis  oir  Warbbk  Brioob.— There  is  probably  no  people 
more  industrious  than  the  New-Englanders.  They  seem  to  have  care< 
Mty  conned  Dr.  Franklin's  admirable  lessons  on  the  vakie  of  time. 
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There  are  among  «8  no  men  of  leimire;  aUareooenpied;  and,  wbatetw 
their  particular  ei^oymenta  or  pleamires  may  be,  they  puraoe  them  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  an  earnestness  truly  astonishing.  '  No  time  must 
be  lost'  appears  to  be  the  universal  maxim ;  and  for  this  reasop  they 
bolt  their  food  and  complain  of  dyspepsy ;  hurry  through  the  streets  as 
if  the  fate  of  the  worid  depended  on  their  exertions,  or  drive  like  Jefana 
about  the  country,  as  if  racing  against  time,  and  complain  of  the  dul- 
ness  of  railroad  travelling  when  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  only  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  When  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  all  are  anx- 
lotis  to  be  the  first  to  get  out  of  the  vehicle ;  many  shoves  are  given  or 
received,  and  many  hats  or  bonnets  are  fearfully  compressed.  The 
aame  scene  is  witnessed  at  the  close  of  the  services  in  a  church;  the 
moment  the  benediction  is  pronounced,  a  rush  is  made  by  tiie  male 
members  of  the  congregation  for  the  door,  and  a  scene  of  great  disorder 
and  confusion  ensues.  A  similar  exhibition  is  witnessed  in  a  lecture* 
loom;  each  person  is  so  reluctant  to  lose  only  two  or  three  minutes 
of  time,  that  he  presses  forward  with  a  peneverance  and  a  disreg^  of 
obstacles  which  would  better  become  a  oetter  cause. 

"  But  perhi^  the  best  illustration  of  the  value  which  the  Yankees  at- 
tach to  time  may  be  witnessed  in  passing  one  of  the  large  bridges  which 
connect  Boston  with  the  adjacent  country  when  the  draw  is  about  to  be 
nised.  We  have  often  witnessed  the  bustle  ineident  to  such  an  occau 
sion  on  Warren  Bridge,  the  great  thoroughfare  to  Cbarlestown,  and 
have  derived  no  little  amusement  therefrom.  When  preparations  for 
raising  the  draw,  that  a  vessel  may  pass  through,  are  seen  from  afar, 
anxiety  and  alarm  are  strongly  depicted  on  every  countenance,  for  each 
one  fean  that  he  mav  be  left  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  draw,  and  thus 
be  compelled  to  sacrifice  from  three  to  five  minutes  of  his  valuable  time, 
when  a  scrub-race  commences  amonff  the  pedestrians,  and  feats  of  agil- 
ity are  practised  which  are  truly  wonderful  to  behokL  A  looker  on,  who 
was  not  in  the  secret,  would  suppose  that  a  sudden  mania,  a  simultane- 
ous and  mstinctive  impulse  to  take  the  most  violent  muscular  exercise, 
was  felt  by  every  individual  on  the  bridge,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or 
occupation.  The  youth  of  aixteen  is  seen  straining  every  muscte,  appa^ 
rently,  to  keep  pace  with  some  grave  old  gentleman  of  threescore  yean 
and  ten,  and  is  not  unfre<]uently  beaten  in  the  race :  blooming  damsels 
and  sage  matrons,  the  fimcal  dandy  and  the  ragged  loafer,  the  thought- 
less buffoon  and  the  sedate  clergyman,  all  seem  to  be  actuated  by  the 
same  emulative  spirit,  and  press  forward  with  a  zeal  and  activity  which 
excites  the  marvel  of  the  by-stander,  who  does  not  feel  inclined  to  eon- 
test  the  prize.  One  would  think  that,  like  Bums*s  Tam  O'Shanter,  they 
deemed  that  some  fierce  and  malignant  spirit  was  in  full  pursuit,  and 
that  not  merely  five  minutes  of  time,  but  health,  fame,  happiness,  ay, 
life  itself,  depended  on  reaching  the  keystone  of  the  bridge  with  all  pos- 
eible  despatch." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ProportioM  of  Chareliet  to  each  Seet— Hiatorictl  P6caIUritiet.^Uiiitariaii8»  Pn^byte* 
liaiw,  Catholics,  Univemlitta,  Old  Sooth  Charch.— King's  Chapel.— Ancient  Peal  of 
Belle.— Revolationary  Sermons.— First  Sandar-school Roman  Catholic  Worship- 
pers.—Convents.— Nunneries.— Influence  on  Pupils.— Bethel  Church  for  Seamen^ 
Preaching  of  Father  Taylor.— Chapel  exclusively  for  Children.— Auxiliaries  of  £du- 
cilion  and  Industry.— Chapel  for  the  free  Use  of  the  Poor.— Chapel  for  reUgioos  and 
nenevolent  BloeCings.— Temperance  Hotel— Choiches.— Clergy.— SerTiGes.—Husio 
and  Singing. 

The  churches  of  Boston  are  very  nnmerous,  and  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  religious  op'inions  of  the  clergy  and 
their  congregations  are  among  the  most  remarkable  that  are  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  From  the  high  degree  of 
respect  in  which  the  character  and  office  of  a  minister  of  religion 
is  held  here,  Boston  has  been  called  the  "  paradise  of  clergymen  ;'* 
and  from  the  number,  wealth,  and  influence  of  the  Unitarian 
preachers  and  hearers  here,  it  has  been  also  called  ^  the  headquar- 
ters of  Unitarianism."  The  statistics  of  the  several  churches,  sect!^ 
and  worshippers,  carefully  compiled  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  within  reach,  may  be  interesting  to  many  and  instructive 
to  a  few,  and  therefore  they  are  here  presented.  The  number  of 
places  of  worship  now  in  regular  and  occasional  use  in  Boston 
are  about  70,  of  which  60  are  constantly  filled,  and  ten  occasion* 
ally,  in  a  population  of  80,000  persons,  making  nearly  one  to 
every  1000  of  its  inhabitants.  Their  relative  proportions  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  list  of  the  60  that  are  constantly  occupied : 

Unitarians 14 

Presbyterians     ....  13 

Baptists 8 

Methodists 7 

Episcopalian 6 

Of  the  Unitarian  churches,  the  greater  number  were  originally 
either  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian,  and  have  sbce  been  occupied 
by  Unitarian  ministers.  The  change  in  opinion  took  place  in  maiqr 
instances  while  the  clergymen  filling  the  Episcopalian  and  Pres< 
byterian  pulpits  were  preaching  what  was  considered  orthodox 
doctrines,  though  there  was  great  caution  used  on  the  manifesta** 
tion  of  the  change,  until  a  period  arrived  which  was  thought  fa- 
vourable to  its  development,  and  then  it  is  said  that  there  was  only 
one  church  of  importance  in  all  Boston,  the  Old  South,  which  ap« 
peared  not  to  paitake  of  the  change. 

At  that  period,  now  some  fifty  years  ago,  Unitarianism  might  be 
aaid  to  be  the  religion  of  the  majority  m  Boston ;  but  it  has  re^ 
mained  nearly  stationary  since  then,  while  other  sects  have  in* 
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Universalists 6 

Roman  Catholics    ...  4 

Swedenborgians ....  1 

Quakers l 
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creased  in  numbeiSy  so  as  to  alter  die  balance  materially.  Even 
nowy  however,  &e  Unitarians  have  a  greater  number  of  churches 
than  any  other  single  sect;  their  preachers  are  more  eminent  lor 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  their  congregations  embrace  nearly 
dl  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  faimlies  of  the  city,  while  the 
University  of  Cambridj^e  is  also  in  their  hands,  nearly  all  the  imx>- 
fessors  there  bebff  Unitarians  in  their  opinions. 

Under  the  head  of  Presbjrterians  are  classed  all  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  that  are  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  in  opmion,  and 
are  neither  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  nor  Methodists;  bat  these, 
ftouffh  called  Presbyterians,  are  not  subject  to  any  (General  A»> 
aemmy,  as  in  Scotland. 

The  £pi8copa]^ans  follow  the  ritual  of  the  Chuidi  of  England, 
with  such  alterations  in  the  service  as  the  difference  of  country  and 

Sovemment  requires ;  and  in  respect  to  the  opulence  and  station  of 
leir  adherents,  they  come  next  to  the  Unitarians. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  very  numerous,  there  bong  not  less 
than  10,000  members  of  that  church,  or  one  eighth  of  the  whole 
population  in  Boston. 

The  Universalists  are  also  numerous,  and  are  Yearly  increaang.* 
The  Swedenborgians  are  few  m  number;  but  the  Quakers  have 
hardly  enough  to  form  even  a  small  congr^ation,  and  have  only 
occasional  meetings  at  irregular  intervals  of  time.  Of  Jews,  none 
lyj^ear  to  reside  here ;  at  least  no  place  of  worship  exists  for  the  ex* 
ercise  of  their  religious  services. 

All  are  conducted  on  the  voluntary  system,  without  the  least  aid, 
either  in  patronage  or  pay,  from  the  state ;  and  in  no  city  in  the 
world  are  the  clergy  better  provided  for,  the  churches  more  com* 
nodious  and  comfortable,  the  congregations  more  numerous,  or  the 
.  harmony  and  friendly  feeling  between  the  different  sects  more  xe* 
markable  than  here. 

The  largest  of  all  the  churches  is  the  Old  South  Church,  Prts- 
byterian,  built  in  1669,  which  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  dty,  and 
is  used  for  religious  and  benevolent  anniversary  meetings,  as  it  is 
supposed  capable  of  accommodating  3000  peraons.  During  the 
Reyoluuonaiy  war,  the  British  dragoons  stationed  here  in  1775 
entirely  destroyed  the  interior  of  it,  by  removing  all  die  pew%  pul- 
pit,  and  altar,  and  converting  it  into  a  riding-school ! 

IQng's  Chapel,  which  was  built  in  1686,  was,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, used  for  the  governor  and  other  public  authorities,  it  being 
then  an  Episcopalian  Church.  It  is  now  Unitarian,  but  still  uses 
the  Church  of  England  Liturgy,  with  slight  variationB.  The  old 
English  governor's  pew,  whi(£  was  higher  and  more  ornamented 
than  the  rest,  has  been  recendy  removed,  yet  it  still  retains  the 
name  of  Kmg's  Chapel,  by  which  it  is  rai^ally  known.  Tins  is 
tbe  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that)  in  the  fever  of 
tlie  Revolution,  the  names  of  Kii^-street,  Queen-street,  Prinoe^ 
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street,  and  so  on,  were  changed  for  nagies  more  agreeable  to  re* 
jKiblican  ears.  King's  Chapel,  however,  haying  outilred  ttiese 
times,  will  most  probably  retain  its  name  as  long  as  the  buHding 
itself  shall  endure. 

Brattle-street  Church,  at  present  Unitarian,  built  in  1699,  origi* 
Bated  in  the  following  manner.  It  was  not  usual,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  history  of  Boston,  for  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  in  any  or  the 
churches  of  the  Puritans,  as  they  regarded  that  as  a  rdic  of  the 
Old  Church  of  England  service,  which  they  deared  to  avoid ;  and 
tiie  suffrage  for  electing  a  minister  was  confined  to  the  communis 
cants,  who  were  strictly  examined  before  they  vvere  admitted  to  the 
sacrament  A  number  of  persons  then  united  to  form  a  church  in 
which  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  at  the  minister's  discretion,  in 
which  all  adults  who  had  been  baptized  and  contributed  to  tiie 
iunds  of  the  church  diould  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  its  minis^ 
ter,  and  in  which  all  persons  who  applied  should  be  admitted  to  the 
communion  **  without  relation  of  their  experience." 

Old  John  Hancock,  the  Revolutionary  patriot  of  1775,  whose 
signatore  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  mgners  of  the 
S^laration  of  Independence,  and  who  was  specially  excluded  from 
the  amnesty  oiTiH^  by  the  British  to  all  traitors  who  should  re- 
pent, was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  this  church,  and  his  name  was 
engraved  on  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  building  in  large  let* 
ten  by  some  of  his  adnurers.  The  hatred,  however,  borne  to  this 
name  by  the  English  was  such,  that  it  was  defaced  by  the  British* 
soldiery,  who  occupied  it  as  a  barrack  for  the  infantry,  while  the 
Old  South  CSiurch  was  occupied  as  a  riding-school  for  the  cavalry. 
The  stone  still  remains,  vrith  the  mutilatea  yet  honoured  name  of 
^  John  Hancock"  suiBciendy  legible  to  be  traced ;  and  on  a  slab 
in  another  part  of  the  exterior  me  name  is  again  inscribed  at  full, 
so  that  this  attempt  to  obliterate  an  honoured  name  has,  like  many 
others,  served  only  to  fix  it  deeper  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
A  shot  which  was  fired  firom  the  American  batteries  at  Cambridm 
struck  the  church  wall,  and,  being  nearly  spent,  it  lodged  in  ^e 
brickwork  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  fed  on  the  ground.  It  was 
picked  up  and  carefully  preserved ;  and  when  the  Britidi  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  town  and  permit  the  victorious  rebels  to 
march  into  it,  the  ball  was  placed  in  the  hollow  it  had  made,  se* 
curely  fostened  there,  about  half  buried  in  the  wall  and  half  pro- 
jecting firom  it,  where  it  stilKremains  as  a  memento  of  the  strug* 
gles  by  which  die  people  of  that  day  won  their  independence. 

Christ  Church,  Episcopalian,  built  in  1722,  is  the  only  church  in 
Boston  that  was  furnished  with  a  peal  of  bells,  which  used  to  chime 
merrily  for  several  nights  before  Christmas,  and  to  ring  out  the  old 
year  and  ring  in  the  new,  after  the  fjeushion  of  **  merry  England.*^ 
This  ancient  practice  has  lon^  since  been  discontinued.  On  each 
of  tfiese  bdls,  eight  in  number,  is  a  separate  inscription,  among' 
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which  are  th$  following: :  Qn  the  third  bdl,  <'  We  are  die  first  rias 
of  bells  cast  for  die  British  empire  in  North  America,  1744 :"  fourtb 
bell, ''  Ood  preserve  the  Church  of  England :"  seyentfa  bell,  **  Since 
generosity  opened  our  mouths,  our  tongues  shall  ring  aloud  its 
praise."  The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  JCngland  are  here  preach- 
ed with  a  ipore  rigid  adherence  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
mother-church  than  in  any  other  pulpit  of  the  city.  ^ 

The  handsomest  steeple  in  Boston  is  that  of  the  Federal««treet 
Church,  where  the  celebrated  Dr.  Channing,  the  Unitarian  preach- 
er, (delates;  though  the  tower  of  the  Old  South,  of  Park-stieet^ 
and  several  others,  are  lofty  and  imposing. 

West  Church,  built  in  1737,  was  the  one  in  which  the  cdebra* 
ted  Dr.  Mayhew  preached  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  ser-, 
mons  there  being  supposed  to  have  had  as  great  an  effect  in  pro- 
ducmg  resistance  to  the  oppressions  of  the  Sritiah  as  the  speeches 
of  Otis  and  the  other  popular  orators  of  the  da^.  He  died  only  a 
few  weeks  after  delivering  in  this  building  his  memorable  dis- 
oourse  on  die  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  It  is  the  first  church  in 
Boston  that  adopted  the  practice  of  havme  a  Sunday-school  at- 
tached  to  it  This  was  commenced  for  the  ust  time  in  1812 ;  and 
so  eztensivelY  has  the  example  been  followed,  that  there  is  now 
scarcely  a  cnurch  in  the  city  that  has  not  its  special  Sabbath- 
school.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  at  these  schools  exceed  5000^ 
and  the  teachers  are  not,  as  in  England,  exclusively  from  the  mid- 
dle ranks  in  society ;  but  here  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  most 
opulent  merchants,  and  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  state, 
take  an  active  peisonal  share  in  the  business  of  teachbg,  and  may 
be  found  at  their  post  in  the  Sabbath-schools  with  as  much  regulan- 
^  as  in  their  places  of  worship.  This  church  is  one  of  the  few  in 
Boston  which  stands  apart  from  all  sects.  Its  members  adopt  no 
other  name  than  that  of  ^'  Christians.''  It  professes  no  particular 
creed,  but  acknowledges  the  Scriptures,  in  the  light  in  which  each 
devout  member  of  the  Church  may  regard  it,  as  the  only  rule  of 
fiuth  and  practice. 

The  Catholic  communicants  are  said  to  be  at  present  the  most 
numerous  of  all  the  sects  in  Boston,  as  they  exceed  lO/XX)  m  the 
city  alone,  and  are  every  year  increasing,  as,  indeed,  they  appear 
to  be  in  every  part  of  America,  chiefly  by  the  constant  mfiux  of 
Catholic  emigrants  of  various  nations,  but  e^>eciallyfrom  Ireland. 
A  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns  also  exists  in  Boston.  This  was  form- 
ed originally  of  four  nuns,  who  were  invited  here  by  Bishop  Chev- 
erus  m  1820,  and  maintained  by  a  provision  made  for  them  by  die 
will  of  a  Catholic  gentleman  named  Thayer.  They  were  employ- 
ed for  the  first  six  years  in  the  instruction  of  females ;  and  having 
by  that  time  increased  their  numbers,  they  removed  to  Charlestown, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  just  across  on^  of  the  bridges,  and 
there  established  the  Ursuline  Community  on  Mount  Benedict   This 
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liras  m  1896,  and  Ihey  oootiDoed  there  nntQ  1834,  when  the  eoB» 
▼ent  was  destroyed  by  an  intolerant  nM>b  of  incendiaries,  and  the 
nims  and  their  inmates  obliged  to  save  theniselyes  by  flight 

The  oonvent  has  never  since  been  rebuilt  at  Charlestown,  hnt 
the  nuns  now  inhabit  a  large  house  near  Pearlnrtreet,  in  Bwton, 
and  sdll  continue  the  occupation  of  teaching  female  children.  By 
this  practice  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  make  many  converts  to 
dieir  faith,  and  add  even  to  their  own  numbers  as  nuns.  While  at 
Washington  we  heard,  from  good  authority,  many  instances  of 
young  ^testant  females  becoming  so  attached  to  their  teachers  in 
the  Catholic  seminary  at  Georgetown  as  to  be  induced  to  take  the 
veil ;  instances  have  happened  in  Boston,  ako,  where  Protestant 
^oung  ladies  instructed  by  the  nuns  have  ended  in  becoming  Cath* 
olics,  and  all  efforts  to  recover  them  have  been  ineffectuaL 

The  Mariiner's  Church  is  under  the  care  of  the  Reverend  Father 
Taylor,  as  he  is  generally  called,  and  is  chiefly,  though  not  exdu* 
aively,  firequented  by  seamen  and  their  families.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
Ittmself  for  many  years  a  mariner,  and  subsequently  became  a 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  connexion ;  but  his  peculiar  talent  for 
addressing  seamen,  and  his  long  experience  of  their  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  sugia;ested  the  idea  of  his  being  set 

rt  and  consecrated  to  dieur  ministry.  And  most  fortunate  vras 
selection.  I  had  the  pleasure  not  only  to  hear,  but  to  mako 
the  acquaintance  of  this  remarkable  and  valuable  minister  in  Boeh 
ton ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  know  of  no  one  better  adapted  to 
the  sphere  he  fills  than  Father  Taylor. 

His  influence  over  his  maritime  flock  b  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  minister  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  purpose;  for  they  not 
only  reverence  his  piety,  but  they  appear  reaUy  to  love  him  as  chil^ 
dren  would  a  fether.  His  preaching  has  all  the  earnestness  of  one 
whose  whole  soul  is  concentrated  m  the  one  object  for  which  his 
ton^  is  pleading ;  and  his  eloquence,  though  peculiar,  is  charac* 
tended  by  that  simpKcity  and  frankness  which  rivets  the  attention 
and  penetrates  the  neart ;  and  dirough  his  indefatigable  ^orts  the 
seamen  of  Boston  generally  are  a  more  sober,  orderly,  moral,  and 
religious  class  of  men  than  those,  perhaps,  of  any  other  port  in  the 
worid. 

The  Warren-street  Chapel  is  an  excellent  institution,  erected 
chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  children,  and  superinteiMled  by  a 
sodety  of  eentlemeiL  At  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  on  the  Sab- 
bath the  children  attend  here  at  the  Sunday-school ;  and  at  the 
close  of  their  studies  they  repair  to  the  chapel  to  hear  discourses 
suited  to  thdr  age  and  comprehension,  as  the  sermons  preached 
generally  to  adu&  are  above  the  measure  of  their  understanding. 
There  are  free  seats,  however,  for  all  adults  who  denre  to  be  pres- 
ent The  childr^  are  visited  during  the  week  at  their  own  homes, 
and  they  meet  occasionally,  with  their  teachers*  to  take  a  wall^ 
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ii^  tilie  oounfry,  or  to  pan  a  few  hoim  k  iimocent  recreation  at 
tbe  Chapel.  A  sewing-echool  is  provided  on  Saturday  afternoon^ 
and  there  are  two  evening  schoob  for  boys,  and  two  afternoon 
schools  for  girls  each  week,  intended  for  those  who  may  be  in 
want  of  a  common  English  education,  and  not  in  a  situation  to  at- 
tend the  other  schools  of  the  city.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
vocal  music  and  linear  drawing. 

Besides  the  library  attached  to  the  Sunday-«chool,  a  collection 
has  been  formed  of  2000  volumes,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  future  free 
library  and  readm^-room.  A  cabinet  of  natural  history  is  abo  in 
progress  of  formation,  and  a  garden  is  attached  to  the  building* 
Jksides  this,  a  course  of  lectures  is  ^ven  during  each  winter,  and 
two  concerts  during  the  season ;  and  the  publication  of  occasiooal 
works  by  the  committee,  added  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
&e  community,  sustain  ^e  expense  of  all  this;  while  a  series  €i 
tracts  are  also  published  for  the  use  of  the  childr^  attending  die 
Chapel,  and  for  such  other  children  as  they  may  be  disposed  to 
send  them  to  for  perusal.  The  property  is  held  by  trustees  for  the 
propridors,  and  the  services  of  die  committee  and  of  many  of  the 
teachers  are  gratuitous.  No  particular  sectarian  doctrines  are  pio* 
ftssed  or  expounded,  but  the  instruction  given  is  such  as  all  good 
Christians  would  a^ree  in  and  approve ;  and  the  amount  of  good 
done  by  the  institution  is  incalculable. 

The  Pitts-street  Chapel  was  erected  in  1826,  fay  a  number  o£ 
gentlemen  forming  an  "  Association  for  Religious  Improvement," 
uie  object  being  to  obtain  the  services  of  Cnristian  ministers  of 
eveiy  denomination  in  turn,  to  give  free  reli^ons  instruction  to  tiie 
poor.  The  sum  of  16,000  dollars  was  raised  for  this  purpose^  and 
a  commodious  chapel  built,  in  which  religious  services  are  per* 
formed  gratuitously  by  ministers  of  all  the  Christian  denominations, 
and  it  is  always  well  attended.  Attached  to  it  are  two  rooms  for 
a  Sunday-school  and  a  parish  library.  The  Howard  Sunday-school 
held  in  this  place  has  nearly  400  scholars  who  regularly  attend  it, 
80  that  both  instruction  and  reli^ous  worship  are  here  obtained 
and  enjoyed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  community  ^  without  money 
and  without  price." 

The  Marlborough  Chapel  is  another  capacious  and  beautifiil 
edifice,  recentiy  erected^in  the  great  thoroughfare  of  WariiingCon- 
street,  on  the  model  of  the  Broadwav  Tabernacle  in  New-York, 
and,  like  it,  a  *^  free  church,"  in  which  service  is  performed  every 
Sabbath,  open  to  all,  without  cost,  as  the  pews  are  not  the  prop- 
erty of  any  individuals,  nor  is  any  rent  paid  for  thmn.  The  ex- 
peuses  of  the  chapel  are  defra]^ed  by  the  rental  of  the  buiUing  for 
public  meetings,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted ;  and,  like  our 
£xeter  Hall  in  London,  it  is  used  for  public  assemblies,  anniveisa* 
ries,  and  miscellaneous  meetings,  connected  chiefly  with  moral, 
philanthropic,  and  benevolent  o^ects. 
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Attached  to  flas  fa  a  Tempermee  Hotel,  whidi  fa  coniderad 
ODe  cf  the  most  comfortable  and  best  tegulated  establfahments  of 
the  kind  in  America,  it  bebg  conducted  on  the  principle  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoiicatrng  drinks,  so  that  neither  wine,  beer, 
nor  spirits  are  supplied  in  it,  and  tobacco  fa  equally  excluded.  The 
cleanliness  and  purity  of  such  a  house,  compared  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  hoteb  in  general,  may  easily  be  conceived.  It  fa  well 
frequented  by  travellers  and  vfaiters  of  the  first  respectability;  and 
the  Marlborough  Chapel  fa  also  in  constant  use  for  meetings  con- 
nected with  temperance,  dave-emancipation,  objects  of  geno^ 
beneyolence  and  peace,  and  all  that  harmonizes  with  sound  mo- 
rality and  religion. 

The  churches  of  Boston,  like  those  of  every  ottier  city  or  town 
that  we  had  yet  visited  in  America,  are  remarkable  for  the  umfcmn 
combination  of  external  and  internal  elegance,  ample  t^ace,  great 
comfort,  perfect  repair,  good  means  of  warmth  and  ventilation,  and 
the  total  absence  of  anything  like  neglect  or  insufficiency  of  fimds 
or  materials.  In  all  or  them  the  music  and  anging  fa  much  better 
Aan  in  the  churches  and  chapeb  of  England,  excepting  only  the 
cathedral  and  collegiate  choirs.  The  minfaters,  too,  as  a  body,  are 
better  educated,  more  competent,  and  stand  higher  in  the  general 
estimation  of  their  followers.  Thar  sermons  are  almost  umformly 
written  (excepting  among  the  Methodfats  and  a  few  of  the  Bap- 
tfats),  and  are  prepared  with  great  care.  Here  fa  an  absence 
generally  of  that  zeed  and  fervour  of  eloouence  which  extempora- 
neous preaching  can  perhaps  alone  produce,  but  there  fa  a  free- 
dom also  from  many  of  the  imperfections  almost  inseparable  from 
unstudied  extemporaneous  fusions.  In  most  of  me  churches 
theie  are  three  services  in  the  day;  in  all  there  are  two;  and, 
whatever  may  be  tiie  state  of  the  weather,  the  churches  are  al- 
most always  filled. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BenBYolent  Sodatie8.--G«iiefal  Hospital— Institution  for  the  fidacttion  of  the  BliniL-- 
Hwnane  Society  and  Howard  Benevolent  Society.— Asylam  for  indi^nt  Boys,  and 
FaniKachool&— •InstitmioDs  for  Orpbana  and  Widows.— Boston  Port  Society.— SaU- 
cr's  Home.— Bethel  Union,  for  protecting  Sailor'a  Righta.— British  and  Iriah  charita^ 
ble  Societiea.— ColtiTation  of  Maaic— Lyceums,  Ubrariea,  and  Debating  Cluba.— So- 
ciety for  promoting  Arte  and  Mannfoctnrea.— Massachneetu  Peace  Society.— Sab* 
bath-acbool,  Bible,  and  Miaaionary  Aa80ciatioDa.^Religioiis  Sutiatica  of  America 
•  and  Scotland. 

The  henevolent  sodeties  of  Boston  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  churches,  and  all  are  freely  and  amply  sustained.  The  reli' 
gion  of  America  shows  itself  in  the  erection  and  support  of  institu^ 
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tioDBfiirfhe  great  purposes  of  hamuli^  in  a  aiore  poverM  \ 
than  that  of  any  other  coantryin  the  worid,  and  speaks  volumes  aft 
favour  erf  the  voluntary  systwoa.  It  may  be  well  first  to  present  a 
list  of  them,  and  then  add  some  descriptiODS  of  such  as  require  it  z 

Boston  Dispensary. 

Humane  Society. 

ChahuUe  Fire  Society. 

Howard  Benevolent  Society. 

Charitable  Mechanics*  Associat. 

Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys. 

I^enitent  Female  Refuge. 

Boston  Seaman's  Society. 

Scot's  Charitable  Society. 

Boeton  Female  Society. 

Young  Men's  Benevolent  Society. 

Female  Philanthropic  Society. 

Fatherless  and  Widow's  Society*. 

Female  Samaritan  Society. 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Marine  HospitaL 

Quarantine  HospitaL 

Lying-in  Hospital. 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Female  Orphan  Asyhim. 

Children's  Friend  Society. 

Boston  Port  Society. 

British  Charitable  Society. 

Charitable  Irish  Society. 

Charitable  Congregational  Soc. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Soc. 

Episcopal  Charitable  Society. 
•  All  these  institutions  are  for  works  of  pure  benevolence;  to  af« 
iocd  reUef  to  sufferers,  of  whatever  class  or  nation,  and  to  do  it 
freely,  widiout  cost  to  those  who  are  relieved.  They  are  all  exx^- 
lent  of  their  kind,  and  are  all  liberally  swported  and  ably  ad-> 
miiiistered  by  their  respective  directors*  The  General  Ho^ital  ia 
inferior  to  none  in  the  country  for  its  size,  accommodation,  air^ 
food,  cleanliness,  and  medical  skill,  m  all  of  which  it  equals  the 
Penn^lvania  Hosfutal  in  Philadelphia,  and  higher  praise  cannot 
be  bestowed  on  it  than  this.  The  Asylum  for  the  Insnneis  a  noble 
building  at  a  short  distance  from  the  dt]r,  in  a  beautiful  as  well  as 
healthy  situation;  and  everything  about  it  reminded  us,  during  our 
visit  to  its  various  wards,  and  conversine  with  its  inmates,  (h  the 
B[dendid  Hospital  of  Bloomin^dale  in  New-York,  and  anything 
more  perfect  than  that,  of  its  kmd,  it  is  reaUy  difficult  to  imagine. 

At  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  we  witnessed  a  most  gratiAring 
exhibition  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  previous  to  their  breaking 
up  for  their  short  vacation.  Their  proficiency^  in  almost  every 
branch  in  which  they  were  examined  was  astonishing :  in  histoqr, 
geography,  mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  languages,  bu^ 
above  all,  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  We  were  accompa* 
nied  in  this  visit  by  the  accomplished  Madame  Caradori  Allan, 
vvho,  at  the  request  of  the  examiners,  proposed  to  the  blind  pupils 
some  questions  on  the  theory  of  music,  formation  of  chords,  resolu* 
tions  of  keys,  modulation,  &a,  and  their  answers  both  surprised 
and  delighted  her.  In  return  for  the  pleasure  she  enjoyed  at  their 
hands,  she  kindly  played  and  sang  to  them  two  or  three  ddidoua 
airs,  and  the  chiloren  were  enraptured.  I  took  the  opportunity 
also,  on  my  part,  to  extend  to  the  whole  number  of  tefbchers  and 

lupils  a  free  admission  to  my  two  courses  of  lectures  on  Egypt  and 

Palestine;  and  I  had  the  satis&ction  to  find,  by  subsequent  t 
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I  of  Oem,  Ikttt  aeucdy  a  ivoid  wm  kMt  liy  ihen,  uid  th«t 
their  memories  had  retained  the  mo6t  important  points  of  all  tht 
lectures  of  die  course.  The  ^tknaa  who  oondudi  this  estab- 
lidiment  is  Dr.  Ifowe,  a  genome  philanthrcqpist,  and  so  fitted  faj 
'ddU,  gendenesiy  generosity,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  task,  that  the 
l^obie  might  be  ransacked  before  a  better  could  be  found.  Uispupils 
venerate  hist  as  a  master,  and  love  him  as  a  friend ;  and  his  aa> 
flistants,  bong  persons  of  his  own  choice,  are  all,  more  or  less,  mii^ 
rors  that  refl^  to  a  great  extent,  his  own  peculiar  excellences. 

The  Boston  Humane  Society  is  for  the  careful  treatment  and  re* 
eoretj  of  persons  who  are  wounded,  or  whose  lives  are  endangered 
fe^  injuries  received  in  any  manner  whatever,  and  the  Charitable 
fire  Society  directs  its  attention  to  the  care  of  those  unhappy  indU 
▼iduab  who  are  burned  out  of  their  homes,  and  thrown,  as  ihey 
often  are,  destitute  on  the  worid,  as  well  as  to  the  reward  of  those 
\vbo  discover  the  best  modes  fi>r  extinguishing  fires,  or  who  prevent 
them  bom  becoming  destructive  by  their  vigdance  and  courage  in 
the  hour  of  need,  nj  the  operations  of  th«se  two  societies  many 
valuaUe  lives  are  saved,  mudi  property  is  also  secured  firom  de* 
struction,  and  a  mat  deal  of  personal  suffering  alleviated. 

The  Howard  Senevolent  Society  occupies  itsef  in  searching  out 
and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  more  espraak 
Ij  of  that  class  of  their  fellow-citizens  who,  not  being  connected 
mth  any  of  the  religious  societies,  wte  in  no  wav  bendted  by  tht 
provisions  made  in  most  of  them  for  the  relief  <n  their  poor.  The 
Asyhim  for  Indigent  Boys  takes  the  destitute  of  this  class,  and  esf 
pecially  orphans,  under  its  care,  and  brings  them  up  to  the  knowl^ 
edge  of  some  art  or  trade  by  which  they  may  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood ;  and  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  age,  they  ara 
apprenticed  out  td  complete  thor  preparation  for  maku^  thdr  owa 
way  through  the  world. 

The  Farm  School  has  been  recently  added  to  this  in8titutio% 
aeated  on  one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Boston,  called 
Thomson's  Island,  so  that  agriculteral  occupation  is  furnished  te 
many,  and  the  most  satisfactor]^  results  are  produced.  In  additisa 
to  these  two,  the  Boston  Children's  Friend  Society  pursues  sa 
equally  benevolent  thoudi  somewhat  different  object,  whic2i  it  to 
rescue  from  want  and  degradation  poor  children  whose  parents, 
from  extreme  poverty,  indolence,  or  mtemperance,  so  entirely  neg* 
lect  them  as  to  render  their  mtuatioa  pitiable.  It  als0  takes  cara 
of  children,  to  make  their  parents^  the  better  abk  to  work  for 
their  own  muntenance.  The  published  report  on  the  state  of  thia 
institution  says,  its  internal  arrangements  and  Ae  management  of 
the  chiUren  are  such  as  to  make  it  like  a  weH-regulated  family  of 
brothers  andsistem;  they  are  provided vritb  decent  and  comforteUa 
clothing,  with  wholesome  and  sufficient  food,  and  comforteUa 

'giag,  as  weU  as  medical  attendaace  when  needed;  and  they 
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ftre  iisfanietod  in  all  fhe  bfandies  of  leamiag  tiqght  in  llie  i 
schools. 

The  Female  Orphan  Aavlum  k  deroted  to  the  care  and  pioteo- 
tioD  of  female  orphans  and  destitute  female  children ;  and  die  Fe* 
male  Philanthropic  Society  and  Female  Samaritan  Society  extend 
tfaar  operations  towards  benefiting  die  distresKd  of  adult  age 
among  their  own  sex ;  while  die  Female  Fatherless  and  Widow's 
Society,  embracing  both,  extends  iti  aid  to  all  who  come  within 
either  of  the  classes  named. 

The  Boston  Port  Society  and  the  Boston  Seaman's  Society  take 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  maritime  class,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
good  is  done  by  their  exertions.  A  boarding-house,  called  ^  The 
Sailor's  Home,"  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  crews 
of  ships  as  they  arrive  from  long  voyages,  in  which  ample  acoon- 
modation  and  comfortable  board  is  provided  at  die  bare  cost  of  the 
materials  used ;  good  beds,  an  excellent  table,  a  general  ntting* 
room,  a  library  and  reading-room,  medical  attenduice,  and  every 
domestic  enjoyment  being  provided  at  the  moderate  rate  of  diree 
dollars,  or  atXKit  twelve  shillings  sterling,  per  week.  The  seamen's 
dothes  are  taken  care  of,  and  repaired  and  put  in  order  for  the  neit 
▼oyage;  their  wages  secured  in  a  savings'  bank,  and  the  interest 
drawn  as  required ;  and  the  most  friendly  advice  is  given  to  theoa 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  establishment,  himself  for  many  yean 
a  sea-captain,  and  thoroughly  competent  to  treat  them  as  birothers 
and  friends.  The  house  forms  m  itself  a  temperance  hotel,  as  no 
intoxicating  drinks  are  either  sold  or  permitted  to  be  brought  into 
it,  or  used  by  any  of  the  inmates. 

A  nautical  school  is  attached  to  this  institution,  in  which  yonng 
seamen  are  instructed  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  practical  naviga- 
tion. A  Seaman's  Aid  Society  also  belongs  to  It;  and  the  otgeot 
of  this  branch  is  to  furnish  to  seamen  the  best  description  of  clothes 
used  by  them  at  mere  cost  of  materials  and  labour,  as  well  as  to 
employ  in  the  making  of  them  the  wives  and  daughters  of  seamen, 
^ho  receive  adequate  wages  instead  of  the  miserable  pay  th^  gel 
from  the  usual  venders  ot  clothin? ;  and,  beades  good  wages,  the 
youftg  girls  receive  a  gratuitous  education  also. 
'  In  iddition  to  all  these  is  another  co-operating  society,  called  the 
(Bethel  \Jnion,  composed  chiefly  of  the  former  captains  and  oiBociB 
of  ships,  ^ho  constitute  a  standing  committee  fiom  their  own  nuna- 
"ber  to  hear  ^:ases  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  seamen,  of  injostioe 
'or  harsh  treatsient  from  their  commanders ;  to  adjust,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, without  recourse  to  expensive  litigation,  sudi  diqnites  as  may 
have  arisen  betwten  masters  and  owners  of  ships  and  the  crews 
they  employ;  or,  if  4iis  be  found  impracticable,  then  to  protect  the 
leamen's  rights,  and  procure' for  them  the  redress  they  need  at  the 
expense  of  the  socie^'s  funds. 

While  all  these  institutions  exfceod  their  protection  and  1 
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I  ^icAfy  tlMMiglr  not  excluahr^,  towards  tbe  natire  chiEeiis  of 

the  United  States,  the  British  and  the  Irish  Charitable  SocietMi 
take  q>ecial  care  of  tfieir  respeetiye  ooootrymen.  The  following 
statement  of  the  origin,  objcKst,  and  operation  ot  these  societies 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  by  every  Briton,  as  well  as  by 
all  who  love  their  country  and  care  for  their  coantrymen,  to  what* 
ever  nation  they  may  belong. 

A  few  Engluoimen,  mostly  strana^ers  to  eadi  other,  but  influenced 
by  similar  feelings  of  compassion  Tor  their  unfortunate  countrymen 
in  distress,  estabfished  the  British  Charitable  Society  in  1816.  Its 
avowed  object  was  to  receive  on  their  arrival,  and  to  advise  as  ta 
their  best  mode  of  future  proceeding,  all  the  emigrants  who  might 
leach  this  country  from  the  British  klands,  and  to  assnst  those  who^ 
fiom  disapp^Hutment  in  their  expectations,  failure  in  their  enterprise^ 
aickness,  or  poverty,  migh#wbh  to  return  to  their  native  land. 

By  the  aid  of  this  society  it  is  ascertained  that  nearly  1600 
distressed  British  subjects  have  been  relieved,  and  many  of  them 
raised  from  absolute  destitution  to  comfort  in  this  country,  and 
others  returned  to  their  homes.  There  are  about  200  membeia 
beloB^g  to  this  society,  by  payment  of  donations  and  annual  sub* 
acriptions:  and  the  trustees,  who  are  appointed  to  examine  the 
cases  referred  to  them,  are  alwavs  provided  with  sufBcieot  funds  ta 
relieve  those  whose  cases  and  characters  are  such  as  to  give  them 
a  fair  claim  to  assistance. 

Such  are  the  benevolent  institutions,  of  which  I  have  given  onhr 
a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  for  the  history  and  operations  of  eadi 
would  furnish  materials  for  a  large  volume,  and  their  statistics  oc- 
cupy an  equal  space.  But  I  shsul  have  said  enouehj  at  least,  to 
establish  the  just  claim  of  Boston  to  rank  among  the  foremost  in 
tiie  list  of  those  cities  of  the  world  whose  true  glory  is  to  be  seeq, 
not  in  their  gorgeous  palaces  or  sumptuous  mannons;  not  in  their 
costly  banquets  or  crowded  theatres ;  not  in  their  brilliant  equipages 
or  wariike  trophies,  but  in  the  brighter  and  more  enduring  lustra 
of  benevolent  institutions  for  the  rdief  of  suiTering  humanity,  and 
the  administration  of  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  dejected  poor. 

To  this  catal(^e,  honourable  as  it  is  to  the  character  of  the 
people  of  Bostim,  should  in  justice  be  added  those  also  which, 
though  not  withm  the  class  of  charitable  or  humane  associations, 
are  yet  promotive  of  benevolent  and  important  objects,  and  among 
these  are  the  following :  The  American  Education  Society,  for  the 
pcoinotion,  improvement,  and  extension  of  the  best  plans  of  Edoca« 
tioo  in  eveiY  branch  c(  useful  learning;  the  Socie^  for  the  Diffii- 
sion  of  Useral  Knowledge ;  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Moral  and 
Religious  instruction  of  die  Poor;  the  Boston  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion ;  the  New^England  Society  for  die  promotion  of  ManufiMstures 
and  the  Mechanical  Arts ;  the  Young  Men's  Society  f<Mr  the  prop- 
agation  of  iitnature  and  Science;  the  Massachnsatts  Lyoaum; 
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tte  Medumics'  Lyoeom;  tbeSodall^n^am;  tbeAtnaricaiiTrMt 
Societ]^;  the  Boston  lA'oeam;  the  Boston  Youn^  Men's  Societr; 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society ;  the  Boston  Debating  Socie^ ;  fiie 
Franklin  Debating  Society;  the  Boston  Academy  of  Muac;  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society ;  the  Society  for  the  Suppressiott  of  In* 
temperance;  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society;  the  Masnchusetls 
Sabbath-school  Union ;  several  Bible  and  Misnonary  Societies^  for 
the  promotion  of  religion  at  home  and  abroad. 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  these  institutions  for  the  support 
of  religion,  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  the  diffusion  of  knov^l* 
•dge,  are  sustained  purely  and  entirely  upon  the  ▼oluntanr  princi- 
ple, it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its  superior  eflocacy,  as 
compared  with  the  fruits  of  any  system  of  comgilsory  support, 
especially  for  religion,  in  any  country  whatever.  The  statistics  oa 
the  subject  of  population,  diurches,  ministers,  and  communicants^ 
80  careiuUy  compiled  and  clearly  arranged  by  Drs.  Reed  and  Ma* 
theson,  in  their  recent  work,  giving  the  result  of  thdr  mission  as  a 
deputation  to  the  American  churches  from  the  Congr^^atioDai 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  is  so  decisive  of  the  supenority  of 
<he  voluntary  principle,  that  they  deserve  to  be  repeated  in  every 
possible  way ;  and  trom  these  I  select  the  following  statements,  as 
peculiarly  worthy  of  notice,  and  as  havmg  borne  the  test  of  yery 
careful  and  repeated  examination  : 

ftit«i  ItfnUtkiB.     divclM*    Miiihign    r  •  |,^, 

MassachusetU 610,014  600  704  73,264 

New-York 1,913,608  1800  1750  184,683 

Pennsylvania 1,347,672  1829  1133  180,205 

Tennessee 684,000  630  468  60,000 

Ohio 937,000  802  841  76,460 

Indiana 341,000  440  340  34,806 

The  first  three  of.  these  states  are  among  the  earliest  settled,  and 
best  supplied  with  the  means  of  religious  instruction  in  America; 
and  Scotland  is  believed  to  be  the  portion  of  Great  Britain  b^t 
provided  with  churches  and  mimsters  in  proportion  to  her  popula- 
tion. The  comparison  of  these  with  each  other  will  therefore  be 
the  fairest  test  of  the  effect  of  the  two  systems. 


3  Atlantic  states     .    .    .    3,871,194    4229    3687      438,068 

All  Scotland 2,366,807    1804    1765    Uncertain. 

3  interior  states  .  .  .  1,862,000  1872  1639  171,266 
The  result  of  this  comparison  diows  that,  while  in  the  three  At- 
lantic states  of  America  there  is  one  church  for  every  917  persons, 
in  Scotland  there  is  only  one  church  for  every  1312  persons;  and 
while  in  America  there  is  one  minister  for  every  1062  persons^  in 
Scotland  there  is  only  one  minister  for  every  1346  persons. 

If  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  three  interior  states— 
ttioiigh  these  have  been  so  much  more  recently  peopled  that  they 
are  yet  in  their  infancy — and  Scotland,  it  will  still  be  advanta* 
gaous  to  this  conntry ;  for  while  in  Scotland  there  is  one  ckntdk 
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fat  erenr  1312  penons,  in  the  three  interior  states  of  Aiaeriee  tter^ 
18  one  church  to  every  995  persons ;  and  while  m  Seotland  there  m 
one  minister  to  every  1346,  in  these  states  there  is  one  to  every 
1136  of  the  population ;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  manner 
in  which  the  population  is  scattered  ova*  nearly  three  times  the  sur« 
ftce  of  Scotland ;  Tennessee  beine  stiU  in  a  state  of  forest  and  re- 
oentW-cleared  plantations  and  fields;  Ohio  covering  a  surface  oi 
40,000  square  miles,  nearly  equal  m  area  to  England  exclusive  of 
Wales ;  and  Indiana  scarcely  yet  emerged  from  the  very  first  stage 
of  settlement  and  civilization. 

-  The  most  striking  light  of  all,  however,  in  which  this  questka 
can  be  put,  is  to  take  the  whole  of  the  ten  states  which  have  been 
last  added  to  the  Union,  and  are,  consequently,  most  recently  peo* 

Sled  and  organized ;  namely,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana^ 
ilinois,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  and  Florida* 
These  states  cover  an  area  of  480,670  square  miles,  and  are  about 
ntfie  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales ;  and,  accordmg  to  the 
latest  and  most  authentic  returns,  the  statistics  of  their  religious  es* 
tablishments  are  as  f<dlows : 


Ten  newest  States      .    .    3,641,000    3701    2690      386,560 
Scotland 2,365,807    1804    1765    Uncertain. 

The  result  of  this  comparison  gives  to  these  states  one  church  to 
every  984  persons,  while  in  Scotland  there  is  only  one  to  eveiy 
1312;  and  it  gives  to  these  states  one  minister  to  every  1353  per- 
sons, while  in  Scotland  there  is  one  to  every  1346.  XVhen  it  lA 
taken  bto  consideration  that  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and 
Aberdeen  concentrate,  in  their  respective  circles,  a  larger  population 
than  either  of  these  ten  states  named,  in  neither  of  which  is  there 
any  town  of  the  size  of  those  mentioned,  this  comparison  is  even 
still  more  favourable  to  the  new  than  to  the  older  states,  with  all 
those  great  advantages  by  which  time  has  contributed  to  surround 
them. 

A  comparison  of  some  of  the  cities  of  the  three  countries,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  the  United  States,  may  appropriately  complete 
this  examination ;  and  they  shall  be  placed  m  juxtaposition,  for  the 
greater  ease  of  seeing  their  differences : 

CHIm-  PofNditeb       CharekMi      MiMan*      OMnHntaith 

Liverpool 910,000  67  57  18,000 

New-York 980,000  139  149  31,000 

Edinboigh 150,000  65  70  Uncertain. 

Philadelphia 200,000  93  137  Uncertain. 

Glasgow 990,000  74  76  Uncertain. 

Boston 80,000  70  80  Uncertain. 

Nottingham 50,000  93  93  4864 

Cineinnati 30,000  94  99  8555 

The  contrast  between  each  of  these  dties,  taken  in  pairs^is  most 
striking,  but  in  none  is  it  more  striking  than  in  the  last  two,  in 
whkh  It  is  seen  that  GiacinBati,  a  city  not  yet  fiffy  yean  old,  and 
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die  ate  of  wkidi  wee  a  dense  fiimt  k  the  neamy  of  masy  of  its 
iahabitents,  has  iioWy  with  little  more  than  half  the  populatioa  of 
Nottingham,  as  many  minitfen  and  churches,  and  wmj  imoe  the 
number  of  commumcants,  that  is  possessed  by  this  opulent  and 
long-estaUished  manuftcturing  town  of  England. 

Tne  aggregate  of  all  the  states  in  the  Umon  gives  the  following 
resahs: 

Population  .    .    .    13,060,000    |    Churehes 18,560 

Communicanls  1,&50390    |    Mioisters 11,460 

making  about  one  in  nine  of  the  whole  population  in  a  state  of 
eommonion  with  some  church ;  and  by  this  is  not  meant  mere  at* 
tendance  on  wordup,  however  regular,  but  strict  memberahin,  by 
paitaking  of  the  most  solemn  ordmances  of  religion,  and  beloiiflr* 
ing  by  the  strictest  union  to  the  body  coostitutmg  the  church.     It 

S'ves,  also,  about  one  church  and  one  minister  to  every  1000  of 
e  population,  both  of  which  results  are  undoubtedly  much  higher 
ttian  that  of  any  odier  country  with  which  America  can  be  oom- 
pared 

There  is  only  one  other  comparison  necessary  as  the  fit  and  be* 
coming  accompaniment  to  this,  which  is  the  proportion  of  persons 
out  of  the  whole  population  receiving  education  at  schools.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  one  in  five;  m  Scotland  one  m  ten;  in 
England  one  in  twelve ;  in  Wales  one  in  twenty ;  and  in  France 
there  are  4,000,000  of  children  who  recave  no  instruction  what- 
ever, and  nearljr  half  the  population  are  unable  to  read  or  write^ 
though  in  America  there  are  very  few  native-bom  inhabitants  of 
dtfaer  sex  who  are  not  able  to  do  botL 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

The  MaoiciMl  Ooremmmit  of  Uie  City  of  B<Mtoa.-*Police  EfUbliifaiiient^Philwte 
•od  Kagiiter  Office.— ReYooue  and  fizpaoditore.— Theatraa.— MaMoniiL 

The  municmal  government  of  Boston  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  eight 
aldermen,  and  48  common-councilmen — ^four  for  each  of  the  12 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided~12  overseers  of  the  poor, 
and  12  school-committeemen.  The  charter  incorporating  Boston 
as  a  city  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  namely,  Feb.  &^  1822; 
and  on  this  charter  its  present  munidpal  government  is  founded. 
The  Common  Council,  composmg  the  Lower  House,  are  elected  by 
,  the  wards,  four  for  each ;  the  aldermen  and  the  mayor,  composing 
the  Upper  House,  are  elected  by  all  the  citiaens  generally*  £b<£ 
of  these  have  a  negative  in  the  proceedings  of  the  other,  so  that 
k  is  only  when  the  m]odtj  of  both  are  agreed  that  any  dty  mdi- 
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tiuioe  can  hare  the  face  of  law.    The  mayor's  aalaiy  is  2600   ^ 
doUars  a  year,  but  the  aldermen  and  commoii*couocilmen  serve 

E'atuitoiidy.  The  meetings  of  both  houses  are  held  in  the  City 
all,  and  nothing  can  suipass  the  combination'Of  comfort  and  con* 
▼enienee  m  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  for  this  purpose.  The 
mayor  attends  at  his  office  daily  from  nine  till  two ;  the  sittings  of 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  are  held  twice  a  week,  and  that  of  the 
Common-conndlmen  once  a  week,  in  the  evenings.  Besides  the 
muthority  of  regulating  all  the  business  of  the  city,  which  is  vested 
in  the  municipal  government,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commcMi- 
oouttcilmen,  in  their  jcHnt  capacity,  have  the  power  of  determining 
annually  how  many  representatives  the  city  of  Boston  shall  s^ 
to  the  State  Legislature,  and  this  varies  from  year  to  year,  having 
been  sometimes  more  than  60,  and  at  others  less  than  40. 

The  dty  derk,  appdnted  by  the  mayor,  has  a  sdary  of  1400 
dollars  a  year,  and,  besides  his  ordinary  duties,  he  is  bound  to  pub* 
Hsh  the  banns  t>f  all  marriages  at  the  First  Church,  in  Chauocey 
Place,  once  a  week,  to  mni  certificates  of  such  publication,  and 
to  reoeive  and  pay  into  tne  city  treasury  the  fee  for  all  such  bann8» 
which  is  75  cents,  or  about  three  shilhngs  sterling.  The  city  and 
county  treasurer  has  3000  doUars  a  year,  but  gives  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  60,000  for  the  fiuthful  performance  of  his  duty. 

The  city  marshal  and  his  assistant  receive  jointly  1500  dollani. 
a  year.  U  is  tiieir  duty  to  superintend  the  police  and  the  bealtti 
of  the  town,  for  which  purpose  they  are  bound  to  go  personally 
through  every  street  and  lane  at  least  once  a  week,  to  see  aU  nui- 
sances removed  and  the  health  regulations  enforced.  To  assist 
them  in  the  performance  of  thb  duty,  a  book  is  kept  open  at  the 
City  Hall,  in  which  any  citizen  may  enter  what  he  deems  a  nui- 
sance, or  suggest  what  he  thinks  would  be  an  improvement,  which 
is  sure  to  be  brought  before  the  marshal's  notice. 

There  is,  besides  these,  a  superintendent  of  common  sewers  and 
drmns,  who  attends  exdusively  to  this  department,  at  a  salary  of 
1000  dollars  a  year ;  a  superintendent  of  streets,  who  has  charge  of 
evervthinff  relating  to  the  scavengers'  department,  at  a  salary  of 
1000  dollars  a  year ;  and  a  superintendent  of  burial-grounds,  to 
whom  everything  connected  with  interments  and  the  preservation 
of  the  graves  mi  vaults  is  confided,  at  a  salary  of  lOOO  dollars  a 
year.  A  city  physician  is  abo  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sih 
perintend  the  quarantine  of  vessels  arriving  from  sidcly  staticMis 
abroad,  and  to  provide  against  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  on 
diore.  He  attends  the  health-office  in  the  City  Hall  once  a  wedc, 
to  vaccbate  gratuitously  all  children  brought  to  him,  and  grant 
certificates  of  such  vaccination,  without  which  no  child  is  allowe4 
to  enter  any  of  the  public  schools. 

Three  justices  of  police,  at  salaries  of  1500  dollars  each,  with 
ona  clerk  at  1400  doUan,  and  anotiier  at  800  dollars  per  annum^ 
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eoBdort  the  faoflinm  of  the  Pofice  Court,  aad  biTe  at  I 
a  captain  of  the  watch^at  800  dollars  per  animiii,  whoMperioteods 
a  night-patrol  fiom  10  o'clock  till  dayl^ht,  and  25  constaUca  for 
day-doty  only.  The  jud^  of  the  Mumeipal  Court,  at  a  aalary  of 
14D0  dollan  a  year,  presuka  OTer  this  court,  in  which  are  tried  all 
penons  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Snffidk,  m 
which  Beaton  is  placed,  for  offences  not  pmishabie  with  death ; 
aadoneof  the  justices  of  die  Police  Court  presideB  there  over  tiiab 
of  ci^il  causes  not  involving  a  larger  sum  than  20  doUam  in  dis- 
pute. 

There  is  also  a  Probate-office  for  wills,  in  which  are  preserved 
the  most  perfect  records  of  the  genealogy  of  nearly  all  the  ianu&es 
descended  from  the  first  pilerim  settlers  of  the  coimtcy,  and  a  Regis- 
ter-office for  deeds;  with  Si  the  leouisite  establishments  of  legal 
and  financial  officers,  in  the  city  solicitor,  citjr  auditor,  aasessoia, 
Ac,  so  that  the  municipal  government  may  be  said  to  be  very  com- 
nlete,  having  every  useful  and  no  supeifluous  offices ;  all  its  mem- 
oers  well  paid,  but  none  eztravagandy  rewarded,  and  their  duties^ 
consequently,  well  performed. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  city  for  the  year  ending  in  April, 
,  1838,  was  660,000  dollars,  arising  chiefly  from  rents  of  lands, 
leases  of  wharves,  markets,  &a,  bdonging  to  the  corporation,  of 
which  one  wharf  alone  lets  at  10,000  dollars  a  year.  The  por* 
poses  to  which  this  revenue  is  applied  embrace,  among  otheiSi  the 
following: 


Salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools   .    .    .  85,000 

Repairs,  fuel,  and  contingent  expenses  of  ditto  .    .    .  10^000 

Land  and  buildings  for  Primary  Schools 1^,500 

Paving  and  repairs  of  Streets 40,000 

Widening  and  extending  Streets 50,000 

Support  of  the  City  Watch 45,000 

Support  of  the  Fire  Department 95,000 

Internal  and  external  Health  Department     ....  30^000 

Support  of  ibe  Poor  and  House  of  Industry  ....  80,000 

Courts,  Jails,  and  House  of  Correction 30,000 

The  markets  of  Boston  are  excellent,  and  well  provided  with 
every  requisite  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  as  well  as  fruits  in 
mat  variety,  in  their  respective  seasons.  The  most  prominent  of 
die  public  markets  is  that  running  from  Faneuil  Hall  to  the  aea, 
eslled  Quincy  Market  Its  length  is  530  feet,  and  its  breadth  65u 
The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  the  market,  and  above  it  are  lour 
imnges  of  stores,  with  granite  fronts  to  eadi  street,  one  of  diese 
streets  being  65  feet,  and  the  other  102  feet  wide.  In  the  centre 
of  the  entire  range  is  a  fine  dome,  and  at  either  end  is  a  portico 
and  pediment,  making,  in  the  whole,  one  of  the  finest  puUic  mar- 
kets in  this  country,  and  not  surpassed  in  elegance  and  convenience 
by  any  that  I  remember  elsewhere. 

The  public  places  of  amusement  in  Boston  are  fewer  than  u^ 
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most  cities  of  the  same  extent  of  population,  either  in  America  or 
Europe ;  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  influence  of  the  early  manners 
and  habits  of  the  settlers,  as  bein^  unfayourable  to  mere  entertain* 
ment  without  instruction.  The  nrst  attempt  to  establish  a  theatre 
in  Boston  was  made  in  1750 ;  but  this  failed,  and  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  a  law  of  the  province  prohibiting  theatricid  perform- 
ances under  severe  penalties.  Durii^  the  siege  of  Boston  in  1776^ 
by  the  American  Revolutionists,  the  firitish  occupants  and  soldiery 
entertained  themselves  with  theatrical  amusements  in  Faneuil  Hall ; 
but  nothing  was  afterward  attempted  till  1789.  This  also  failed, 
and  in  1792  the  performance  of  plajrs  was  surreptitiously  introdu- 
ced under  the  title  of  *^  moral  lectures." 

The  success  that  attended  this  led  at  length  to  the  building  of 
the  firat  Boston  theatre,  which  was  first  openaj  in  1794  It  passed 
through  a  great  variety  of  hands,  in  almost  all  of  which  it  incurred 
a  loss,  and  was  ultimately  sold  to  a  musical  association,  who  fitted 
it  up  for  concerts  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Odeon."  This  building 
is  now  used  for  concerts,  lectures,  and  public  worship,  all  the  the^ 
atrical  appendages  bein^  removed,  and  a  fine  organ  and  well-ar- 
ranged orchestra  occupymg  the  place  of  the  stage.  The  interior 
of  uie  house  is  fitted  up  with  the  greatest  comfort,  and  the  whole 
forms  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  elegant  of  all  the  public 
rooms  for  music  or  lectures  in  Boston. 

There  are  now,  however,  four  theatres  in  the  city,  and  all  of 
them  in  occupation  at  present  The  Tremont  is  the  lai^est,  most 
expensive,  and  most  fai^nable.  It  is  little  inferior  in  size  or  ele- 
gance to  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Oardcai  in  London ;  but,  except 
when  some  prominent  actcx*  or  actress  is  engaged,  it  is  but  thinly 
attended.  The  National  Theatre  is  as  large  as  the  Tremcmt,  but  it 
is  more  frequented  by  the  middle  classes,  and  resembles  in  most 
respects  the  minor  theatres  in  London.    The  lion  Theatre  was 

Vol.  n.— 3  A 
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opened  for  equeBtrian  exercises,  and  ranked  with  AsQey's  Amplii- 
theatre  at  home.  It  has  been  occasionaliy  used  for  meio-dramatic 
performances ;  but,  like  the  first  theatre  of  Boston,  converted  into 
the  Odeon,  the  Lion  is  about  to  be  transformed  into  a  lecture-itxim, 
for  which  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  for  theatres. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  though  the  fact  has  been  questioned  ia 
England,  that  the  taste  for  theatrical  entertainments  does  not  ejoat 
among  the  generahty  of  Americans.    It  has  been  asked,  How  is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  so  many  actors  and  ac- 
tresses from  England  have  made  fortunes  in  the  country  1    The 
answer  is  this.    There  is  a  great  desire  among  all  classes  in  the 
country  to  hear  and  see  everything  that  is  new,  especially  if  it  has. 
had  any  celebrity  in  England;  for,  with  all  the  jealou^  that  is 
felt  of  foreign  superiority,  and  this  is  not  a  little,  there  is  a  gpreat 
deference  to  English  taste,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  every  one 
to  test  this  by  examining  for  themselves  the  performances  of  all 
those  who  come  to  America  with  a  high  character  for  excdlence 
at  home.    Accordingly,  almost  every  one  goes  to  see  the  new 
actor  or  hear  the  new  singer  for  once;  and  this,  repeated  ia 
every  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  will  accumulate  a  for- 
tone  for  any  one ;  but  the  second  visit  of  the  actor  or  singer  is 
rarely  or  never  successful ;  and  a  new  person  of  much  less  talent 
mil\  draw  larger  houses  than  one  already  seen  or  heard  who  might 
eome  a^in. 

:  It  is  £us  that  each  new  actor  is  almost  sure  of  a  good  reception; 
for,  however  mediocre  their  talents,  they  are  sure  to  be  seen  once, 
and  this  is  enough.  Few  retain  their  success  for  any  length  of 
time;  and  even  when  their  own  native  favourite  actor, Mr  Forrest, 
plays,  he  is  rarely  engaged  for  more  than  three  or  four  nights  at 
a  time,  in  any  one  city,  after  which  he  removes  to  some  other. 
The  resident  families,  even  then,  are  not  frequenters  of  the  theatre 
or  the  concert  to  any  great  extent  It  is  the  strangers  and  visiters 
in  the  city  wlio  furnish  the  audiences;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  hardly  ever  less  than  50,000  foreigners  and  stran- 
gers in  New-York,  and  that  125  stage-coaches,  railroad-caf% 
steamboats,  and  other  public  conveyances  arrive  in  Boston  every 
day,  there  will  be  found  in  these  more  dian  sufficient  to  form  the 
largest  audiences  that  the  tfieatres  contain ;  and  these,  probably, 
onljT  frequent  them  because  they  are  from  home,  and  have  neither 
the  inducements  of  domestic  comfort  nor  the  fears  of  public  opinion 
to  keep  them  away. 

The  first  museum  in  Boston  was  opened  in  the  year  1791.  Like 
most  of  the  infant  museums  scattered  through  the  country  towns  of 
America  at  present,  it  consisted  of  a  few  wax  figures  and  some  cu- 
riosities in  nature  and  art  It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1803. 
Another  was  erected  in  1806,  five  stories  high,  and  soon  began  to 
fill;  but  in  1807  this  was  also  destroyed  by  fire^  with  all  its  ooih 
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UsaASi  A  tturd  was  erected  cm  the  same  spot,  and  qiened  in  the 
same  year;  but  in  1825  it  was  sold  for  5000  dollars  to  a  new 
body  of  proprietors,  who  established  the  New-Endand  Museum, 
which  is  the  one  now  existing,  and  was  opened  in  1818.  This,  too, 
was  extensively  injured  by  fire  in  1832 ;  and  though  it  has  received 
many  additions  since  then,  and  its  collection  of  curiosities  is  lai^e, 
it  is  deficient  in  scientific  arrangement  and  good  taste.  Like  all 
the  other  museums  we  had  yet  seen  in  the  country,  it  is  regarded 
more  as  a  place  of  amusement  than  a  repository  of  specimens  of 
the  various  productions  of  Nature  in  her  several  kingdoms ;  and 
all  its  arrangements  are  made  to  conduce  rather  to  entertainment 
than  to  sdentific  information*  It  is  made,  indeed,  a  matter  of  profit, 
the  admission  of  visiters  being  paid  for  at  twenty-five  cents  each; 
and  whatever  is  most  Ukely  to  attract  the  greatest  number  of 
vifflters  is  therefore  sought  out  for  the  Museum. 

Though  fires  seem  to  have  so  often  committed  their  ravages  on 
the  Boston  Museum,  we  were  struck  with  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  only  city  in  the  United  States  in  which  we  had  been  residing 
ibr  so  lon^  a  time  without  seeing  or  hearing  of  a  fire.  I  had  at 
first  thought  we  were  in  a  peculiarly  fortunate  quarter  of  the  town^ 
and  that  fires  might  have  happened  in  other  streets  without  our 
seeing  or  hearmg  of  them,  until  I  met  with  the  following  paragraph, 
in  which  this  fact  was  announced  as  a  wonder,  in  the  foliowmg 
terms: 

"  No  FiRss  nr  Octobbb  !— During  the  month  of  October,  which  end- 
ed yesterday,  our  citizens  have  been  remarkably  favoured  in  their  ex- 
emption from  fires,  not  one  having  occurred  which  was  not  extinguish- 
ed without  the  aid  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  but  one  in  which  the  de- 
partment was  alarmed.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  number 
•  of  fires,  alarms,  &c.,  in  the  same  month  in  this  and  the  two  preceding 
years: 

October,  1836,  Five  alarms,  9.  Fires  m  the  city,  3.  Out  of  the  city,  9L 
October,  1837,  Fire  alarms,  6.  Fires  in  the  city,  9.  Out  of  the  city,  I. 
October,  1838,  Fire  alarms,  1.    Fires  in  the  city,  0.    Out  of  the  city,  a 

There  are  three  principal  causes  of  this  change  and  improve- 
ment :  one  is,  the  greater  substantiality  of  all  the  new  buildings, 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  wooden,  and  the  substitution  of  stone 
and  orick  edifices;  another  is,  the  great  decrease  of  intemperance 
among  servants  and  others,  from  whose  carelessness  many  of  the 
fires  of  former  days  arose ;  and  a  third  is,  the  excellence  of  the 
municipal  arrangements  of  watch  and  police,  and  the  promptness 
of  the  fire  department,  by  all  of  which  a  great  mass  of  property 
and  many  lives  are  annually  saved  firom  destruction. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Commeroe  and  MairafutttrM.— Shippiiiff  comparad  with  New-York.— Bay  and  Harboor 
of  BoaUm.—Navy.yard.— Dry-dock  and  Rope  walk.— Ship«of- War,  the  Ohio  and  Co- 
lumbus.—Statistics  of  the  American  Navv.— fifKcicncy  of  their  Ships,  Offieera,  and 
Crewa.— Caoaea  of -this,  as  compared  with  the  Britiah  Navy.— Noraber  and  Clasaoi 
of  Americaa  Naval  Officers.- Total  annual  Expense  of  the  American  Navy. 

The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Massachusetts  have  been 
spoken  of  in  describing  the  revenues  of  the  state.  The  commerce 
of  Boston  is  not  so  extensive  nor  so  varied  as  that  of  New-Yorkt 
but  its  merchants  are  more  substantially^  opulent,  and  its  operaticms 
are  on  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  scale.  The  trade  \rith 
India  and  China  is  either  carried  on  direct  from  Boston  and  Salem, 
or  the  capital  for  conducting  it  is  furnished  from  thence,  though  the 
ships  may  nominally  sail  mm  and  arrive  at  New-York.  Many 
ships  are  engaged  m  the  whale-fisheries  from  this  port ;  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  are  frequently 
visited  by  Boston  vessels.  There  are  no  sailing  packets  firom  hence 
to  London,*  and  only  an  occasional  ship  to  that  port  or  to  Liver- 
pool ;  New- York  possessing  almost  the  monopoly  of  trade  to  these 
ports,  from  her  great  natural  advantages.  The  ships  of  Boston, 
though  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  New- York,  are  large,  substan- 
tial, and  handsome  vessels ;  and,  like  all  American  merchant  ships^ 
are  abundantly  well  fitted  in  everything  necessary  to  their  safety, 
at  anchor  or  at  sea*  Their  crews  are  also  composed  of  an  ade- 
quate number  of  seamen,  at  ^ood  wages,  and  the  ships  are  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  best  possible  order  and  repair.  In  all  these  re- 
spects, as  well  as  in  that  of  uniting  in  their  beautiful  models  the 
three  qualities  of  ^ood  stowage,  fast  sailing,  and  ridbg  well  in  a 
gale,  they  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  average  run  of  British 
vessels  of  the  same  class ;  consequently,  they  make  better  voyages^ 
and  return  larger  profits  to  their  owners,  oflicers,  and  crews. 

An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  comparative  extent  of  ^ip- 
building  and  commerce  in  New-York  and  Massachusetts,  by  the 
statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  two  states,  and  the  number  and 
class  of  vessels  built  in  each  m  the  year  ending  1837,  which  was  as 
follows: 

Imports  and  exporU  of  New-York  8tate,    S8»930,638  doilars. 
\       Imports  and  exports  of  Massachusetts,       10^80,346. 

The  commerce  of  Massachusetts  is  scarcely,  therefore,  more  than 
one  third  of  the  amount  of  the  commerce  of  New-York,  because 
New-York  carries  on  the  commerce  of  nearly  all  the  interi<»'  states 
of  the  South  and  West  as  well  as  her  own.    In  ship-boilding,  how* 

•  The  Conaid  line  of  itMin-packieUhaa  been  anceaatahliBhad. 
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ever,  Massachusetts  has  the  superiority  over  New-Tork,  though 
both  fall  short  of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  returns  for  1837  gire 
the  following  results : 


Total  of  the  State  of  Mune  ...  30  97,099 
Total  of  the  State  of  Maasachusette  34  99,973 
TotaloftheSUteofNew-YoriL     .    94        19,994 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
ships  and  smaller  craft  are  built  for  other  ports  besides  their  own, 
though  these  require  a  considerable  supply,  especially  Portland, 
Portsmouth,  Newburyport,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Boston,  and  Plym- 
outh, all  of  which  have  ships  engaged  in  distant  voyages,  as  well 
as  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  to  a  great  extent 

The  bay  and  harbour  of  Boston  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Ine  bay  contains  about  seventy-five  square  miles  of  space, 
with  upward  of  100  islands  and  rocira  above  water,  to  vary  the 
aspect  of  its  surface,  and  to  protect  the  shipping  within,  by  acting 
as  breakwaters  against  the  Atlantic  Sea.  It  receives  into  its  watere 
four  rivers :  the  Charles,  the  Neponset,  the  Mystic,  and  the  Mannit- 
icut,  besides  other  smaller  streams.  The  harbour,  which  is  at  the 
extremity  of  this  bay,  is  capable  of  containing,  at  anchor  and  along- 
side the  wharves,  at  least  1000  ships,  without  inconvenience  to  any 
from  want  of  room ;  and  there  is  abundant  draught  of  water  for  the 
largest  vessels,  as  line-of-battle  ships  pass  up  with  ease  to  the  Navy- 
yard,  which  is  beyond  the  portion  of  th^e  harbour  occupied  by  tne 
merchant  ships  and  coasting  vessels. 

The  Navy-yard  is  situated  at  Charlestown,  one  of  the  many  sub- 
urbs of  B6ston,  though  first  settled  in  1630  by  Governor  Win- 
throp's  company,  before  Boston  was  founded.  It  has  at  present 
8500  mhabitants,  and  ten  places  of  public  worship,  a  spacious 
market,  an  almshouse,  three  banks,  and  many  other  public  edifices, 
so  that  it  is  a  large  town  in  itself,  but  is  only  regarded  as  a  suburb 
of  Boston.  The  Navy-yard  here  occupies  about  60  acres  of  area; 
ai^l  as  Charlestown  is  seated  on  a  neck  of  land,  or  peninsula,  like 
Boston  itself,  the  Navy-yard  is  placed  at  its  extremity.  It  is  thus 
surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by  water,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
land,  where  it  is  enclosed  by  a  fine  granite  wall  inside,  and  abut- 
ting upon  which  are  most  of  the  storehouses  and  majgfazines  con- 
nected ^with  the  establishment,  as  well  as  a  fine  mansion  and  gar- 
dens for  the  residence  of  the  naval  officer  in  command^  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  whole. 

In  our  visit  to  the  Navy-yard  we  had  the  pleasure  to  be  accom- 
panied by  this  officer.  Commodore  Downes,  who,  with  great  cour- 
tesy and  kindness,  accompanied  us  personally  over  the  whole  of 
the  works,  as  well  as  on  board  the  ships  of  war  then  lying  there  to 
refit  One  of  the  finest  dry-docks  in  tne  world  is  contained  in  this 
Navy-yaitL    It  is  built  entirely  of  hewn  granite,  executed  in  the 
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beit  style  of  masonry.  The  dock  is  341  feet  in  length,  eighty 
in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  depth,  and  is  consequently  large  enough 
to  receive  the  largest  ship  in  the  British  or  American  navy.  There 
are  two  sets  of  moving  gates  at  the  entrance,  which  is  sixty  feet 
across,  each  of  which  gates  weighs  fifty  tons.  Outside  there  is  a 
flo^atin^  gate,  built  like  an  ordinary  vessel,  sixty  feet  long,  fifteen 
feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet  high,  weighing  about  300  tons,  and  re- 
quiring nineteen  feet  water  to  float  it  This  floating  gate  contains 
timber  enough  to  build  a  ship  of  400  tons'  burden,  and  from  three 
to  four  thousand  dollars  worth  of  copper  sheathing  and  bolts  have 
been  used  on  it  The  turning  gates  at  high  water  sustmn  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  800  tons ;  and  tne  dock  itself  is  emptied  of  its  water, 
when  required  to  be  made  dry,  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  apparatus,* 
worked  by  a  steam-engine  of  sixty-horse  power,  which  discharges 
twelve  hogsheads  at  every  stroke  of  the  pumps,  and  completely 
exhausts  the  dock  in  a  few  hours. 

The  ropewalk  of  the  Navy-yard  is  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  seen.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  two  sto- 
ries in  height ;  it  is  built  entirelv  of  the  same  beautiful  granite  as 
that  used  m  Uie  construction  of  (he  dry-dock,  and  is  roofed  with 
iron  and  slate.  The  window-shutters  are  all  c^d  with  iron,  and 
the  whole  is  rendered  fireproof.  Some  very  recent  and  excellent 
improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  machinery  here,  by  a 
native  American  engineer,  Mr.  Treadwell,  by  which  a  steam-engine 
at  one  end  of  the  building  is  made  to  furnish  the  requisite  power 
for  performing  all  the  operations  of  rope-making,  with  very  little 
aid  firom  the  labour  of  men,  firom  the  first  combing  of  the  hemp 
and  spinning  it  into  threads,  to  the  tarring  and  twisting  the  yam, 
and  the  wincUng  of  the  whole  mto  the  hawser  or  the  cable  required. 

I  had  seen  some  of  the  best  ropewalks  in  England,  both  in  the 
roval  dockyards,  and  in  the  private  establishments  of  London  and 
other  ports ;  but  I  remember  nothing  equal  to  this  of  Boston,  either 
in  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  ouilding  and  the  machinery,  or 
the  admirable  uniformity  of  strain  in  every  strand  and  every  fibre 
of  the  rope  produced;  or  the  finished  roundness,  smoothness,  and 
flexibility  of  the  largest  hawsers  and  cables,  of  which  several  wer« 
submitted  to  our  examination,  both  in  progress  and  completed* 

The  laige  sheds  used  in  the  dockyards  of  England  to  cover  ships 
while  buildmg  are  also  used  here;  and  at  the  present  moment 
Acre  were  three  of  such  buildings,  covering  two  frigates  and  a  line- 
of-battle  ship  now  constructing  beneath  them.  Two  noble  vessels 
of  the  latter  class  lay  alongside  the  yard,  there  being  water  enough 
for  the  largest  ships  to  lie  close  to  the  wharves  at  low-water  spring- 
'  tides,  and  never  touch  the  ground.  These  ships  were  the  Colum- 
bus and  the  Ohio,  both  fitting  out  for  foreign  stations ;  and  these 
vte  were  invited  to  inspect  The  Ohio  was  built  in  New-York  in 
1820,  the  Columbus  in  Washington  m  1819.    They  are  both  called 
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74'8»lNit9like  our  ships-of-^var  of  tlie  same  class,  they  carry  more  guns 
than  they  are  rated  at.  The  Ohio  has  54  feet  beam,  and  is  nearly 
7  feet  high  between  deck&  Both  carry  about  86  guns,  48-pound[- 
ers  on  the  main  and  lower  deck,  and  24-pounders  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle.  Everything  about  them  was  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  our  English  74'8 ;  and  their  crews,  especially,  more  numer- 
ous and  more  efficient,  800  men  and  boys  beins  the  complement 
of  either,  besides  the  officers.  The  men  being  all  obtained  t^  vol- 
untary enlistment,  enables  the  commau^lers  to  choose  only  emcient 
hands ;  and  their  crews  are,  therefore,  all  picked  men.  The  boys 
are,  by  a  recent  law  of  Congress,  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  years, 
widi  their  own  consent  and  that  of  their  parents,  to  the  navy,  and 
are  taken  great  care  of  in  their  training. 

We  were  ^own  the  schoolroom  of  the  Columbus,  in  an  enclo- 
sure on  the  main  deck,  close  to  the  bows,  and  underneath  the  fore- 
castle, where  about  60  of  these  boys  were  receiving  instruction,  in 
reading  and  writing,  from  their  masters.  The  discipl'me  is  quite  as 
strict  as  in  the  English  navy;  but,  as  impressment  is  never  resorted 
to  to  procure  men,  there  is  no  necessity  for  that  restraint  on  their 
intercourse  with  the  shore  which  is  imposed  by  the  fear  of  their 
desertion ;  for,  in  general,  they  are  so  much  more  comfortable  in 
shipB-of*war  than  in  merchant  vessels,  from  receiving  as  good 
pay  and  provisions,  with  less  hcird  work  and  better  accommo- 
dations for  sleeping,  with  the  advantage  of  medical  attendance 
when  needing  it,  that  it  is  rather  a  privilege  to  get  a  berth  in  a 
ship  of  the  navy„  where  none  but  the  best  men  are  received ;  and 
the  discharge  of  a  dissatisfied  seaman  is  often  sufficient  punishment, 
as  there  are  never  wanting  candidates  ready  to  fill  his  place. 

The  American  navy  comprises  at  present  1  three-decker  of  120 

Euns,  the  Pennsylvania,  built  at  Philadelphia,  and  said  to  be  the 
irgest  diip  in  the  world,  capable  of  mounting  160  guns,  though 
rated  at  only  120,  and  probably  carrying  no  more  at  present;  11 
two-deckers,  rated  as  74's,  though  all  capable  of  carrying  from  80 
to  90  guns  each ;  18  frigates,  of  64, 44,  and  36  guns  respectively ; 
16  sloops,  of  24  and  18  guns  each ;  and  10  schooners,  of  12  and  10 
guns  each,  making  altogether  only  66  vessels  of  every  class;  and  yet, 
small  as  it  is  in  the  number  of  its  ships,  its  efficiency  is  so  ^eat, 
and  the  skill  of  its  officers  and  seamen  so  conspicuous,  that  it  is  su- 
perior in  actual  force  to  any  other  navy  in  the  world,  except  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  would  not  shrink,  single-handed,  from  a  con- 
test with  it,  gun  for  gun  and  man  for  man,  with  a  great  probabil« 
ity  of  bang  the  victon 

This  is  eafflly  accounted  for,  without  suppoong  the  American  of- 
ficers or  seamen  to  be  at  all  more  brave  than  the  British,  which  I 
do  not  believe  they  are,  and  which  even  the  Americans  themselves 
Would  hardly  pretend  to  say.  It  is  enough  to  admit  that,  in  point 
of  courage,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
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of  England  and  their  descendants  in  the  United  States;  hut,adnut- 
ting  them  to  be  equal  in  this  respect,  the  Americans  have  a  great 
advantage  over  us  in  every  other  particular* 

In  the  first  place,  their  wps  of  each  class  are  larger,  more  roomy 
for  action,  more  airy  for  health,  and  much  greater  attention  is  paid 
in  them  to  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  seamen  than  in 
'  English  ships-of-war.  In  the  second  place,  their  ships  are  more 
amply  fitted  and  supplied  in  every  description  of  naval  stores. 
There  is  no  stinting,  as  in  the  British  navy,  of  rope,  canvass,  spars, 
plank,  blocks,  tar,  paint,  and  every  other  requisite  fi^r  immediate 
and  complete  repair  of  everything  requiring  it  In  the  third  place^ 
their  officers  are  all  thorough-bred  seamen,  rocked  on  the  ocean 
from  their  boyhood,  and  attaming  to  their  respective  ranks  only  by 
hard  service  and  distinguished  merit,  regulated  also  by  seniority; 
while  in  the  British  navy,  sons  of  the  aristocracy  mount  up  with 
rapidity  from  midshipmen  to  post-captains,  often  without  seeing 
any  service  to  give  them  experience,  while  lieutenants,  over  whose 
heads  they  walk  in  promotion,  remain  unhonoured  and  neglected, 
whatever  the  length  of  their  services  or  the  extent  of  their  claims 
as  officers  and  seamen.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  crews,  instead  <^ 
being  dragged  unwillingly  on  board  oy  impressment,  and  there 
mingled  with  the  jailbircb,  as  they  are  called,  the  sweepmgs  of  the 
police-offices  and  prisons,  with  only  a  portioa  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, are  here  formed  of  thorough-bred  and  efficient  able  seamen, 
which  compose  the  entire  crews  of  the  American  navy,  got  togeth- 
er by  the  inducements  of  good  pay,  good  provisions,  good  treat- 
men^  and  liberty  to  leave  the  service  or  renew  their  engagements 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years  for  which  they  first  entered. 

The  American  navy,  efficient  as  it  is  in  the  excellence  of  its 
ships,  is  not  overburdened,  like  the  English  navy,  with  hosts  of 
supei^uous  officers.  Instead  of  having  at  the  rate  of  one  admiral 
for  everjr  ship  in  commission,  it  has  no  admirals  at  all ;  and  of  the 
rank  which  corresponds  to  this  in  their  navy,  namely,  commodores, 
there  is  only  one  to  each  station  in  which  they  may  actually  have 
a  squadron,  while  the  rest  of  the  officers  are  just  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  required  for  their  ships,  and  no  more.  The  list  for 
1838  comprises  the  following : 

Captains 50    |    Lieutenants 896 

Masters  Commandant  .    .    48    |    Midshipmen 454 

with  a  corresponding  proportion  of  surgeons,  pursers,  sailing-mas- 
ters, and  warrant-oincers.  The  expense  of  tiie  whole  is  less  than 
one  million  sterling  per  annum ;  tne  actual  cost  in  the  last  year, 
including  the  whole  of  the  naval  service,  expenses  of  the  navy- 
yards,  ship-building,  stores,  repairs,  buildings,  and  gradual  im- 
provements, being  only  3,864^939  dollars. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

KnviroQs  of  Boeton-^Banker  HilL^DimennoM  tnd  Cost  of  tbe  Bttnker  Hill  Obelisk. 
— TowD  of  Cheltoa  and  Richoiond  Hill.— Brookline,  Biifhton,  and  Ctmbridge.— 
Dorchester.  Roxbury,  Jtmaice  Pltim,  and  Milton  HilL— Beauty  and  Advantages  of 
these  Rural  Retreats.— Mount  Aubnni,  the  Cemetery  of  Boston.— DescriptioD  of  ita 
Groaodsand  Proepecia^—lmpoaingCereoHKiy  at  Consecration  Dell.— Citiienen^ged 
in  preparing  his  own  GraTc— Comparison  m  Mount  Auburn  with  P^re  la  Chaise.— 
Tomb  of  Hannah  Adams.— Death,  Interment,  and  Monument  of  Spurzheim. 

The  environs  of  Boston,  among  which  Charlestown  and  the  Navy- 
yard  may  be  numbered,  contain  many  other  interesting  objects  well 
worthy  of  a  traveller's  inspection,  and,  consequently,  of  a  brief  de- 
scription. Among  these  are  the  celebrated  Bunker  Hill  and  its 
monument,  Chelsea,  Cambridge,  Brookline,  Brighton,  Dorchester, 
Roxbury,  Milton  Hill,  and,  Siough  last,  not  least,  the  beautiful 
cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn. 

Bunker  Hill,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  June  17, 1776» 
during  the  American  Revolution,  is  situated  not  fiir  from  the  Navy- 

J'ard,  the  eminence  being  113  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbour* 
t  still  retains  some  portion  of  the  redoubts  and  intrenchments 
thrown  up  on  that  memorable  occasion,  though  the  traces  of  these 
are  growmg  fainter  every  year.  To  keep  this  battle-ground,  how- 
ever, constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  American  people,  it  was  de- 
termined to  erect  on  the  hill  a  granite  obelisk  of  a  sufficient  size  to 
be  seen  by  all  ships  entering  the  harbour,  and  of  sufficient  solidity 
to  last  to  the  latest  posterity.  Having  raised  by  subscription  about 
60,000  dollars,  and  being  confident  that  if  more  were  required  the 
rest  could  be  as  easily  obtained,  the  projectors  of  this  undertaking 
first  purchased  the  land  on  the  hill,  the  area  of  which  is  about  16 
acres,  for  24,000  dollars.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  obelisk  was 
then  laid  l^  the  lamented  General  Lafeyctte,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1826,  just  fifty  years  after 
the  fight  was  won ;  and  the  attraction  of  the  occasion  and  the  per- 
son combined  drew  together  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
largest  assembly  ever  seen  in  Boston. 

The  design  of  the  obelisk  was  to  make  it  30  feet  square  at  the 
base,  16  feet  square  at  the  summit  from  whence  the  slojAg  to  a 
point  was  to  commence,  and  220  feet  in  height  On  this  scale  it 
was  b^un,  and  of  the  80  courses  of  Quincv  granite  of  two  feet 
dght  inches  in  thickness,  of  which  th^  whole  obelisk  was  to  con- 
sist, 14  only  were  completed ;  by  whidi  time  not  only  had  all  the 
funds  subscribed  been  expended,  but  an  additional  20,000  dollars 
raised  by  a  mortgage  of  the  land.  There  the  work  was  suspended; 
and  although  the  architect,  Mr.  Willand,  generously  subscribed 
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1000  dollars  to  the  fundy  and  offered  the  gratoitoas  devotioii  of 
three  years  of  time  to  the  completion  of  the  monunvent,  his  appeal 
met  with  no  responsive  echo  in  the  feelings  of  the  citizens,  aiyl  the 
work  remains  uncompleted  stilL  During  my  stay  at  Boston  a 
committee  was  formed,  and  another  powmal  app^  made  to  the 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  the  community^to  raise  only  30,000 
dollars,  for  which  the  architect  had  offered  to.  complete  the  work  ; 
but  this  appeal,  like  all  former  ones  on  the  same  subject,  fell  pow- 
erless to  the  ground,  and  nothing  was  effected  by  it 

The  cause  of  this  indifference  is  variously  accounted  for.  Some 
attribute  it  to  the  growth  of  the  conserrative  spirit,  which  looks 
with  dislike  and  distrust  to  all  revolutionary  principles  and  com- 
memoration of  revolutionary  actions;  othm  attribute  it  to  the 
^wing  objections  to  all  war  and  warlike  monuments,  firom  the 
influence  of  the  Peace  Societies.  Some  think  that  the  prudent  and 
economical  are  unwilling  to  spend  thdr  money  on  that  whidi  will 
yield  no  interest  or  profitable  return ;  and  others,  again,  attribute  it 
to  the  fickleness  of  the  American  character,  which  is  apt  to  be 
strongly  excited  by  sudden  impulses  of  feeling,  and  as  apt  to  sink 
into  Uie  opposite  state  of  stupor  and  lethargy  when  the  excitement 
is  over :  a  state  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  them,  except  by 
producing  a  new  excitement  on  an  entirely  new  subject* 

An  amusing  instance  is  given  in  the  prmted  descriptions  of  this 
monumen^  of  the  national  vanity  of  making  the  most  of  everything 
produced  in  America  by  comparison  with  the  monuments  of  other 
countries.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  this  monument,  when  fin- 
idied,  ^*  will  be  the  highest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  aikl  only  be- 
low the  height  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids!"  to  which  it  is  added, 
**  the  whole  quantity  of  stone  necessary  for  this  work  is  €700  tons." 
Now,  besides  the  height  of  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  spires  of  Gothic 
cathedrals  in  Europe  exceeding  220  feet,  and  several  above  300, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  in  London  and  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome,  both  above  400,  and  the  Eg^tian  Pyramid  above 
€00,  or  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  the  obelisk  on  Bunker  Hill, 
the  difference  in  bulk  is  much  more  striking ;  for,  while  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  stone  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  woidd  be  only 
€700,  the  tons  of  stone  in  the  great  Pyramid  of  I^gypt  exceed 
€,000,000 :  the  comparison  is  therefore  unfortunate,  as  it  would 
take  896  Bunker  Hill  Monuments  to  make  one  such  pyramid  as 
that  oflBheops  at  Memphis. 

The  town  of  Chelsea,  though  inaM|)orated  in  1738  as  a  separate 
town,  was  formerly  consider^  to  be  a  part  of  Boston,  and  is  still 
regarded  as  one  of  its  suburbs,  the  communication  with  it  being 
through  Charlestown  already  described.     It  is  about  three  miles 

*  Since  this  wu  written  a  ladiea'  besar  haa  been  held,  by  which  a  lane  ram  was 
raised  towards  iu  completion ;  to  which  Mademoiselle  Celeste,  a  celebrated  poUic  dan- 
€er»  oontribated  1000  doUan. 
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distant  from  tlie  cUtj  in  a  norfbeast  dircctioB,  and  is  seated  on  a 
pleasant  ernumoe  called  Ricbmond  Hill,  the  sumnat  of  vbkh  is 
mbotf  230  feet  above  tbe  level  ot  the  harbour.  The  River  Mystic 
eoapties  itself  into  Lynn  Bay  at  this  spot»  and  tbe  Chelsea  beach  is 
a  favourite  place  of  resort  in  tbe  summer. 

Tbe  two  Maval  Hoq[tttals  are  here,  and  are  fine  institutions,  well 
ocknducted.  There  are  a  number  of  pretty  villas  and  mansions 
scattered  over  tbe  summit  and  sides  of  the  hill,  and  tbe  communi- 
cation with  Boston  by  the  Cbarlestown  Bridge  and  the  Winnisim- 
met  Ferry,  in  steamlx>ats  crossing  several  times  in  the  hour,  makes 
it  a  convenient  place  of  residence  for  persons  engaged  in  business 
at  Boston,  and  dcsirinff  to  retire  from  tne  city  at  night 

Brookline  and  Brighton  are  two  small  but  interesting  towns,  ly- 
ing witkdn  a  diort  distance  of  Boston  and  Cambridge;  and  Dor- 
chester, Roxbury,  and  Jamaica  Plains,  in  another  direction,  with 
Sfilton  Hill  beyond  them  all,  form  additional  resources  for  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Boston  to  enjoy,  within  a  convenient  distance 
of  from  three  to  eight  miles,  the  pleasure  of  country  residences, 
with  good  air,  fine  prospect,  excellent  gardens,  and  pleasant  rides, 
in  as  great  variety  of  perfection  as  in  any  city  of  Europe. 

Ia  visiting  these  neighbouring  stations,  indeed,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  same  air  of  substantial  comfort,  mingled 
with  neatness  and  elegance,  which  characterizes  the  town  dwell- 
ings of  the  merchants  of  Boston.  There  is  no  ostentatious  display, 
no  pretensicNis  to  anything  beyond  the  station  of  the  occupiers,  but 
a  quiet  air  of  rural  retirement,  with  just  as  much  of  elegance  as 
harmonizes  with  the  idea  of  abundance  and  comfort,  but  no  wot% ; 
and  this  we  found,  in  all  the  bouses  we  visited,  to  be  as  character- 
istic of  their  interior  as  their  exterior. 

The  most  interesting  spot,  however,  in  all  the  environs  of  Bos- 
Um,  varied  and  beautiiul  as  they  are  beyond  that  of  any  other  city 
we  bad  yet  seen  in  the  United  States,  is  the  Cemetery  at  Mount 
Auburn.  We  visited  this  spot,  in  company  with  one  of  its  propri- 
etors, on  a  beautiful  day  towards  the  close  of  September,  while  the 
rich  foliage  of  autumn  still  clothed  its  woods,  and  when  every- 
thing in  nature  was  favourable  tq  our  seeing  it  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  but,  highly  as  our  expectations  had  been  raised  by  all 
that  we  bad  heard  of  this  Cemetery,  they  were  fully  realized. 

The  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles  from  Boston,  and  the  road  to  it  lies  through  the  town  of 
Cambridge  and  by  the  Colleges  of  Harvard  University.  The  area 
of  the  Cemetery  is  about  100  acres,  extendii^  from  tlie  main  road, 
which  passes  by  its  front,  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Charles  River,  which 
runs  along  its  rear.  It  was  ibrmerly  known  by  the  name  of  ^^  Stone's 
Woods,''  from  the  name  of  tbe  original  proprietor,  and  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  its  beautiful  trees.  It  was  next  called  "  Sweet 
Aubuin/'  probably  from  tbe  well-known  line  of  Goldsmith, 
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«*  SwMt  Aabvin,  lovdntt  irttkfo  of  tb9  pbin." 

It  was  purchased  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticoltund  Societj  a 
1831 ;  and  its  beautifully*undu)ated  surface,  its  rich  umbrageoos 
woods,  and  its  perfect  seclusion  and  tranquillity,  combining  every 
requisite  for  a  cemetery,  it  was  determined  to  devote  it  to  this  pur- 
pose. At  the  same  time,  portions  of  the  area  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  Horticultural  Society  as  an  experimental  garden,  and  the 
two  objects  were  thus  happily  united  without  injury  to  either. 

The  principal  eminence  of  this  spot,  called  by  distinction  Moont 
Auburn,  is  125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  that  washes  the 
edge  of  the  grounds,  and  from  it  the  view  is  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful,  embracing,  as  it  does,  a  fine  prospect  of  the  city  of  Boston,  with 
most  of  its  suburbs,  the  winding  river,  the  cultivated  fields,  and  the 
blue  ridge  of  the  Milton  Hills  in  the  distance ;  while  the  buildings 
of  Cambridge  Universitv  to  the  east,  the  fine  lake  called  Fresh 
Pond  to  the  north,  ancl  the  elevated  lands  of  Watertown  and 
Brighton,  with  the  numerous  country  seats  and  villas  scattered 
around,  complete  a  picture  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  \\  bile  all 
this  prospect,  however,  may  be  enioyed  from  the  summit  of  the 
mount,  a  few  yards  of  descent  will  bring  the  visiter  within  the 
shadows  of  the  deep  forest  and  secluded  glade,  where  he  may  be 
as  much  shut  out  from  the  visible  world  as  if  he  were  a  thousand 
miles  from  any  habitation.  One  of  these  beautiful  spots,  forming  a 
hollow  and  almost  circular  valley,  surrounded  with  a  steep,  rising 
amphitheatre  of  hills  covered  with  thick  wood,  and  a  beautifiu 
ah^t  of  water  in  the  centre,  is  called  Consecration  Dell,  from  its 
being  the  spot  judiciously  chosen  for  the  pubUc  service  of  conse^ 
crating  the  ground  on  the  24th  of  September,  1831,  just  seven 
years  ago,  and  in  the  same  season  of  the  year  in  which  we  now 
saw  it 

Those  who  were  present  at  that  ceremony,  of  whom  our  friend 
and  companion  was  one,  describe  it  as  most  imposing  and  impress- 
ive, which  may  be  readily  conceived.  Around  this  amphitheatre 
of  wooded  hills  were  seated  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  arena  be- 
low, around  the  margin  of  the  lake,  were  placed  the  principal  per- 
sonages who  officiated  in  the  services  of  the  day.  An  eloquent 
and  impressive  address  was  then  delivered  by  Judge  Stor}%  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who  heard  it ;  and  when  this  was 
followed  by  the  singing  of  an  ode  by  Mr.  Pierpont,  to  the  music 
of  the  Old  Hundr^th  psalm,  the  mingling  of  the  thousands  of 
voices,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  ascending  from  this  hollow 
dell  to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  above,  as  the  pure  homage  of  a 
delighted  and  grateful  multitude  to  the  great  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse, was  overpoweringly  grand  and  sublime,  and  seemed  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  ail  who  witnessed  this  impressive  scene  with  a  spirit 
of  humility,  devotion,  reverence,  and  awe.* 

•  A  copy  of  this  ode  will  be  foond  ia  the  Appendix,  Na  VII. 
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The  vrangeBieiit,  or  Iffyioe  out  of  the  grouncb  geamOj^  is  in 
good  taste,  unitiBg  tbe  nmplcitj  ct  nature  with  the  order  and 
preservation  of  art  The  monnmente  hitherto  erected  are  not  so 
▼aried  in  form  and  style  as  it  is  decdraUe  they  should  be;  but 
though  there  is  a  little  too  much  o[  formality  and  sameness  in  the 
separation  of  the  several  allotments  of  ground,  and  the  monuments 
^okclosed  in  them,  there  is  nothing  offensive  from  either  of  the  ex- 
tremes q£  ostentation  or  meanness,  while  many  of  ibe  tombs  are 
heautiftti,  and  would  be  so  r^arded  anvwhere. 

£ach  allotment  contains  300  square  feet,  which  is  deemed  suffi- 
<dent  for  a  family  burial-place;  and  about  260  of  these  allotments 
have  been  sold  at  sixty  dollars  each,  the  purchaser  holding  the 
spot  in  fee  forever  to  them  and  their  descendants.  Nearly  all  of 
these  are  enclosed,  as  soon  as  purchased,  with  iron  railings  of  va« 
rious  patterns  and  different  degrees  of  costliness;  and  in  a  great 
many  the  monuments  are  erected  in  antidpation,  and  inscribed 
^th  the  names  of  their  future  occupants,  though  the  parties  are 
still  living,  and  many  of  them  in  the  prime  of  life.  We  met,  in- 
deed, durmg  our  visit  to  the  Cemetery,  one  person  who  was  en* 
gaged  in  the  act  of  digging  his  own  vault,  and  preparing  the 
ground  around  it  for  endosure.  He  was  a  farmer  of  the  neigln 
bourhood,  %ho  had  purchased  the  requisite  square  for  his  family 
burial-ground ;  and  having  spare  time  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  bemg  used  to  labour,  he  came  in,  he  said,  for  a  few  hours  eadi 
day  to  do  this  portion  of  the  work,  and,  when  this  was  completed^ 
the  mason  and  the  sculptor  would  do  the  rest 

However  unusual  this  may  seem,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  thai 
it'  is  wise  and  beneficial  for  men  to  familiarize  themselves  more 
than  they  do  with  the  certainty  of  that  death  from  which  none  can 
hope  to  be  exempt,  to  contemplate  more  frequently  the  tomb  to 
which  tiiey  must  all  descend.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
death  should  be  associated  with  swrow  and  eloom,  as  it  is  the 
common  practice  of  manldnd  to  do.  Regarded  only  as  a  release 
from  the  pains  and  anxieties,  the  s(mtows  and  the  cares  inseparable 
from  ordinary  existence,  it  would  seem  to  present  an  acceptable 
asylum,  **  wliere  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest ;"  but,  regarded  in  the  still  higher  and  more  ennobling 
light  of  a  passa^  from  mortality  to  immortality — ^from  the  dark- 
ness, doubt,  and  ignorance  of  mere  humanity,  to  the  light,  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  full  meridian  o(  intelligence  and  happiness,  to 
which  this  immortalitv  will  lead  the  spirit  or  the  soul  when  disen- 
cumbered of  its  earthly  tenement— it  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
those  who  regard  deaUi  in  this  endearing  and  inviting  point  of 
view,  to  speak  of  its  approach  with  regret,  to  associate  its  occur- 
rence with  mourning,  or  to  ref<»  to  it  in  terms  of  sorrow  or  repi- 
ning. Everything  that  can  wean  manldnd  firom  this  too  general 
habit  should  be  hailed  as  an  important  improvement    I  should  re* 
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joice,  therefore^  to  see  the  day  when  the  oonvictioii  of  death  being 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse  should  become  so  general  as  that 
all  mention  of  it  as  an  evil  should  be  avoided,  all  associations  of 
sorrow  and  mourning  with  it  be  discontinued.  Its  arrival  ought  to 
be  so  calmly  and  placidly  anticipated,  that  man's  chief  care  should 
be,  not  how  he  could  b^  protract  the  period  of  its  coming,  so  as 
to  lengthen  out  his  days  upon  the  earth,  but  how  he  codd  best 
prepare  himself  to  meet  his  end  with  resignation  and  joy,  in  the 
confidence  that  his  past  life  would  not  dishonour  his  name  when  it 
came  to  be  inscribed  on  the  manmon  of  death,  and  that  the  im- 
mortality which  awaited  him  beyond  the  tomb  would  be  such  as  it 
w<5uld  be  worthy  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Deity  to  bestow,  and  of 
an  intellectual  and  never-dying  being  to  receive  at  his  hands :  an 
immortality  as  full  of  unclouded  happiness  to  the  receiver,  as  of 
honour  and  glory  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  things,  from  whom 
alone  it  could  proceed. 

A  comparison  has  been  often  made  between  the  Pdre  la  Chaise 
of  Paris  and  the  Mount  Auburn  of  Boston,  and  the  similarity  of 
tiieir  situation  and  their  purpose  naturally  forces  this  comparison 
on  the  mind.  Having  seen  both,  I  may  venture  to  offer  an  opinicm 
on  this  subject,  with  great  deference,  however,  to  those  who  may 
tiiink  otherwise.  In  many  respects,  then,  I  think  Moiftt  Auburn 
superior  to  P^re  la  Chaise.  Its  natural  scenery  of  hill  and  dale,  of 
river,  lake,  and  forest-trees,  with  other  surrounding  objects,  pre- 
sents a  combination  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  cemeteij  of 
Paris,  and  which  is  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  repose  of  the 
dead  than  the  most  sumptuous  monuments,  without  these  combi- 
nations, can  be.  In  this  last  respect  Pdre  la  Chaise  is  perhaps 
unrivalled.  The  splendid  sepulchral  trophies  raised  within  its  area 
to  the  illustrious  men  of  France  have  no  parallel,  that  I  remem- 
ber, in  modern  nations.  But  even  this  is  in  excess.  The  multipK- 
eity  of  the  monuments  occasions  the  ground  to  be  cut  up  into  small 
plats,  the  tombs  are  too  crowded,  and  there  is  often  a  painful  con- 
trast between  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  some  and  the 
poverty  and  neglect  of  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  perpetual  of- 
fences to  good  taste  which  is  ofifered  by  the  uttle  pictures,  crosses, 
beads,  and  other  extraneous  ornaments  with  which  many  of  the 
smaller  tombs  are  decorated. 

In  Pdre  la  Chaise  you  feel  that  you  are  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty of  a  crowded  and  populous  city,  and  that  all  around  you  is  in- 
tended to  catch  the  eye  and  elicit  the  graise  of  the  living,  every- 
thing being  strained  to  the  utmost  to  produce  an  effect  hk  Mount 
Auburn  you  feel  that  ^ou  are  in  the  depths  of  the  most  rural  soli- 
tude, where  Nature  reigns  still  triumphant,  and  where  art  is  but  sub- 
ordinate ;  where  the  tranquil  repose  of  the  dead  is  as  yet  undis- 
turbed by  the  intrusion  of  crowded  throngs,  or  the  simpbdty  of  in- 
Bocenoe  and  tfib  gravity  of  death  obscuied  by  the  admixture  of  the 
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TaiDgloiious,  the  triffinff,  or  the  bombastic.  And  if  the  good  taste 
of  the  American  people. shall  continue  to  preserve  this  beautiful 
oenaetery  in  the  same  state  of  purity,  by  causing  all  their  future  ad- 
ditions to  be  in  subordination  to  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  place, 
and  make  the  *^  beauty  of  simfdici^''  their  general  aun,  it  will  lone 
continue  to  enjoy  its  present  superiority,  and  be  as  instructive  and 
profitable  to  the  minds  of  those  who  may  hereafter  visit  it  m  a  be- 
coming spirit  of  reflection  and  meditation,  as  it  is  at  ]>re8ent  agree- 
able to  those  who  frequent  it  as  a  mere  place  of  innocent  and 
pleasurable  recreation. 

There  is  one  defect,  however,  which  candour  obhges  me  to  men- 
tion,  but  happily  it  is  one  which  may  be  easily  remedied.  I  allude 
to  the  Egyptian  gateway  at  the  entrance.  The  great  and  distin- 
gui^ng  characteristics  of  Egyptian  architecture  are,  first,  colossal 
aze,  aM,  next,  massiveness  and  durability  of  material  In  the 
present  bstance,  three  small  gateways,  connected  by  a  slender  wall, 
and  the  whole  sustamed  by  an  iron  railing  (a  thing  never  seen  in 
Egyptian  buildings),  crowd  the  place  of  entrance ;  while  the  very 
loftiest  of  the  gates  is  only  twenW-five  feet  in  height,  a  scale  which 
everywhere  in  Elgypt  would  be  thought  most  diminutive.  The  eU 
feet  of  the  whole  is  to  produce  a  strange  combination  of  heaviness 
and  littleness  quite  unworthy  the  place,  and  to  leave  a  most  unfa- 
Yourable  impression  on  the  visiter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
qpeedily  be  removed,  to  be  replaced  by  a  Grecian  or  Roman  en« 
trance,  after  the  manner  of  a  triumphal  gateway,  with  a  fine  open 
colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order,  extending  such  length  as  may  be 
Uiought  necessary,  and  making  a  light  and  graceful  open  front,  in- 
stead of  the  cumbrous  and  inappropriate  gates  and  railings  which 
now  form  the  entrance. 

Among  the  tombs  within  the  grounds  there  are  some  of  beautiful 
design,  and  many  are  executed  from  the  finest  Italian  marble,  hav- 
ing mdeed  been  made  in  Italy,  and  sent  out  and  erected  here. 
OUiers  have  been  executed  in  Boston,  and  with  great  taste  and 
skill,  though  this  is  a  branch  of  art  but  recently  cultivated  in  the 
city.  The  tomb  of  the  first  person  interred  within  the  grounds  is 
that  of  Hannah  Adams,  a  lady  of  Boston,  who  was  authoress  of  a 
History  of  the  Jews  and  a  Review  of  the  Christian  Sects.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-ox,  within  three  months  after  the  public 
celebration  in  Consecration  Dell,  September,  1831 ;  and  her  inter- 
ment being  the  first  within  the  consecrated  ground,  a  monument 
was  erectc^d  to  her  memory  by  her  female  friends. 

In  the  follovring  year,  October,  1832,  the  celebrated  John  Gaspar 
Spurzheim  was  added  to  the  literary  tenants  of  Mount  Auburn. 
Inis  distinguished  teacher  of  phrenokgy  had  visited  the  United 
^tes  from  England,  and  had  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
his  favourite  science  in  the  Athensum  of  Boston  during  the  month 
of  September,  1832.    These  were  so  enthusiastically  received  that 
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he'  was  induced  to  repeat  tiiem ;  and  from  OTer-ezertion  in  tbeir 
delivery  to  very  crowded  audiences,  and  some  want  of  care  in  pro- 
tecting himself  from  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  occanoo- 
ed  by  the  tranation  from  heated  rooms  to' the  sharp  and  penetrating 
atmosphere  of  an  American  evening  in  autumn,  he  caught  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  brought  on  a  fever,  and,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
days  only,  this  terminated  in  his  death. 

His  loss  was  very  generally  felt  and  deplored ;  his  interment  at 
Mount  Auburn  was  laiigely  attended ;  and  a  beautiful  marble  tomb, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  the  single  word 
tSPURZHEIM  engraved  on  it,  was  erected  withm  the  (^meteiy, 
over  hb  grave,  by  his  friends  and  admirers  in  Boston.* 


CHAPTER  XXXDL 

Titit  to  the  Masnchnsetts  State  PrieoD.— Ssrstem  of  Management— Stetietiet  of  tliia 
PriaoM.— Chief  Cauaea  of  Gnine.— Memorial  of  the  ConvicU  againat  Dramabopa.— 
Food  and  general  Health  of  the  Pri8onera.~Dreaa.~Diiciplioe  and  Puniahmenta.— 
Eflforta  for  their  Moral  and  Religioaa  Improfement.— Compertaoii  with  the  Priaoo 
Syatem  of  PennajWania. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  public  establishments  that  we  visited  in 
the  ndghbourhood  of  Boston  was  the  Massachusetts  State-prison, 
where  Uie  warden  accompanied  us  over  every  part  of  the  building, 
and  answered  all  our  inquiries  with  the  greatest  readbess  and  at- 
tention. 

This  prison  is  situated  at  Charlestown,  and  is  almost  surrounded 

*  An  Ode  aong  at  Uie  funeral  of  Spnixheim  will  be  fiNmd  fa  tlie  ▲ppendix,  Na  VUL 
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by  the  ordbaiy  d  welliDgs  of  the  iiiliabhants  b  that  suburb  of  Boa* 
ton,  80  that  in  this  respect  it  is  not  so  advantageously  placed  as 
either  Auburn  or  Singsing,  the  State-prisons  of  New-York,  or  the 
Penitentiaiy  of  Philaddphia.  The  whole  area  covered  by  the 
prtton  is  about  600  feet  long  b^  240  feet  wide.  This  is  enclosed 
by  a  strong  wall,  built  of  granite,  five  feet  thick  at  the  bai^  and 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
palisade,  and  the  ramparts  are  guu^ed  bv  a  vigilant  watch  day 
and  night.  On  two  of  its  sides,  the  north  and  west,  the  prison 
-walls  are  washed  by  the  tide-water ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  prison  is  a  large  wharf  for  slupping  oflf  the  work  executed 
\irithin  it,  and  for  landing  the  materials  and  supplies  it  receives, 
with  a  canal  and  lock  to  admit  boats  to  come  witnm  the  prison  en-« 
closure,  under  an  arch  that  is  perfectly  secure. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  prison  consists  of  an  open  court 
or  yard,  around  which  are  various  workshops,  especially  a  large 
s\ked  for  stonecutters,  another  for  cabinet-makers,  shops  for  smiths, 
carpenters,  brushmakers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  in  which  the  con- 
victs are  employed  during  the  day ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  yard 
is  the  large  and  lofty  building  containing  the  solitary  cells,  to  which 
the  prisoners  are  marched  every  evening,  and  where  they  pass  the 
night  Added  to  this  is  a  chai^el  for  public  worship,  storehouse,  a 
kitchen,  and  other  offices  of  various  descriptions.  The  first  cost  oi 
the  prison,  before  the  separate  cells  were  butH,  was  170,000  dol- 
lars. The  subsequent  addition  of  these  cells,  of  which  thope  are 
300  in  number,  cost  85,000  dollars;  so  that  the  whole  cost  upward 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  or  more  than  60,000{.  sterling; 
but  it  is  as  commodious,  perhaps,  as  it  is  ever  desirable  that  a  place 
of  punishment  should  be,  and  appears  to  be  everywhere  perfectly 
secure. 

The  system  on  which  the  Massachusetts  State-prison  is  governed 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  in  use  at  Auburn  and  Sinesing,  in  the 
State  of  New-York,  and  is  called  ^  the  Silent  System,''  m  contra- 
distinction to  the  system  in  use  at  Philadelphia^  which  is  called 
^  the  Solitary  System.''  The  routine  of  occupation  is  the  follow* 
tng :  The  convicts  all  sleep  in  separate  cells,  which  are  about  nine 
feet  long  by  three  feet  six  inches  broad ;  in  each  of  these  is  a  fiat 
cot  bottom,  which  turns  up  against  the  wall  by  a  hinge,  and  lets 
down  flat  when  needed  to  sleep  on,  with  a  smaU  shelf,  a  stool,  and 
a  Bible :  this  is  the  only  furniture  of  each  cell  The  prisoners  are 
all  summoned  to  work  at  daylight  throughout  the  year,  so  that  in 
summer  they  are  up  before  four  o'clock,  and  in  winter  not  till  nearly 
eight  o'clock.  They  are  first  assembled  in  the  chapel  to  morning 
prayer,  and  then  marched  in  sinrie  file  to  their  respective  work* 
shops,  where,  with  the  intervals  for  meak  only,  ihev  are  kept  at  ^ 
work  till  sunset  throughout  the  year,  their  summer's  day,  therefore, 
being  at  least  fifteen  hours  long,  and  their  wmter's  day  not  more 
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fhan  nine.    The  convicts  entering  the  prison  who  know  any  art  or 

trade,  are  pot  to  work  in  the  department  most  nearly  resembling  it ; 
but  they  who  are  not  acquaintea  with  any  are  usually  employed  as 
atonecuttersy  this  bans  more  easily  learned  than  any  other. 

In  each  workshop  there  is  a  superintendent  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  work  done  in  it,  who  inspects,  corrects,  and  instructs 
the  convicts  employed ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  one  or  noore 
inspectors,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  watch  the  convicts  narrowly, 
to  mark  any  who  are  guilty  of  any  misconduct,  and  report  them  to 
the  warden.  The  rule  of  the  prison  is,  that  no  convict  is  to  speak 
to  another  on  any  pretence  whatever ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  their 
labour,  it  may  be  necessary  for  one  of  the  workmen  to  communi- 
cate with  the  person  workmg  with  him,  it  can  only  be  done  through 
the  inspector.  The  person  wishing  to  speak,  therefore,  holds  up 
his  hand,  and  the  inspector  comes  to  hib,  when,  ascertaining  what 
is  required  to  be  done,  he  gives  the  order  himself;  but  even  this 
kind  of  intercourse  must  be  as  seldom  as  possible,  and,  if  unneces- 
sarily brought  on,  it  is  punished  as  if  the  convicts  conversed  to- 
S ether.  It  is  freely  admitted,  however,  by  the  officers  themselves^ 
lat  communications  between  the  prisoners  cannot  be  entirely  pre- 
vented ;  and  by  looks,  signs,  and  whispers,  audible  enough  for  two 
<Mr  three  near  each  other  to  hear  distinctly,  they  can  hold  mtercourse 
in  a  way  that  baffle^  all  detection. 

It  was  formerly  the  case  that  each  convict,  or  a  party  working 
together,  had  a  certain  task  allotted  them,  and  all  the  produce  of 
their  labour  beyond  this  was  put  into  a  savings'  bank  to  each  man's 
account ;  but,  m  the  opinion  of  the  wardens,  this  was  thought  to 
be  productive  of  evil,  and  has  been  discontinued.  At  present  no 
emolument  is  received  by  any  of  the  convicts,  and  the  profits  of 
their  labour  forms  the  revenue  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the 
prison  are  defrayed.  In  the  stone-shed  the  men  were  at  work  on 
some  large  granite  blocks  intended  for  a  public  building  at  Mobile, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  cabinet  department  the  men  were 
working  under  contract  for  upholsterers  of  Boston,  who  engage  the 
labour  of  the  men  at  40  cents  a  day,  and  find  them  tools  and  ma- 
terials, while  in  the  town  the  ordinary  wages  of  workmen  exceeds 
a  dollar  a  day,  or  more  than  double  the  prison-rate,  a  competition 
of  which  the  honest  workmen  very  naturally  complain. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  late  commercial  embarrassment,  the 
prison  not  only  maintained  itself,  but  produced  a  surplus  revenue. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  deficiency, 
the  double  cause  of  decreased  demand  for  their  labour  and  increas- 
ed cost  of  provisions  having  operated  most  unfavourably :  this  de- 
ficiency the  funds  of  the  state  will  of  course  have  to  supply. 

The  statistics  of  the  Massachusetts  State-prison,  as  draWn  firom 
the  latest  report  laid  before  {he  State  Legislature,  is  as  follows: 
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Whole  number  of  conncts  in  piison 90t 

Received  during  the  past  year 90 

Natives  of  Massachusetts  among  these 40 

Natives  of  other  states  in  the  Union 30 

Foreigners  of  all  nations S3 

Natives  of  Ireland  exclusively 13 

Convicted  for  violations  of  property 97 

Copvicted  for  crimes  of  vioience S 

Recommitments  during  the  year 13 

Deaths  duijng  the  year 5 

The  principal  classes  of  ofTences  for  "which  the  prisoners  are  con- 
fined are,  out  of  the  302,  for 

Counterfeiting  money  .    .    10 


Attempt  at  rape     ....      8 
Manslaughter 7 


JLarceny 174 

Forgery 19 

Burglary 17 

The  ages  of  the  prisoners  vary  from  15  to  65,  and  their  term  of 
sentence  from  one  year  to  20  years,  and  some  for  life.  One  in- 
stance is  that  of  an  Irish  boy  of  14,  who  was  convicted  of  having 
deliberately  set  fire  to  an  almshouse  and  burned  several  persons  in 
it :  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  but,  from  his  extreme  youth, 
this  was  commuted  to  confinement  in  the  State  Prison  for  life.  His 
sentence  appeared  to  have  made  little  impression  on  him,  and  be 
had  shown  no  symptoms  of  remorse  or  regret 

Of  the  whole  number  in  prison,  namely,  302,  there  are  17  negroes 
and  7  mulattoes;  the  rest  are  all  whites;  and  the  proportion  of 
coloured  people  to  whites  fluctuates  between  6  and  8  per  cent. 

There  are  no  females  at  present  jconfined  in  the  State-prison,  as 
It  was  found,  by  experience,  di^ach'antageous  to  both  sexes  that 
they  should  be  kept  b  sight  ofe&Ch  other,  and  they  have  since 
been  separated,  the  females  being  now  confined  in  the  House  of 
Correction.  But  it  is  not  many  weeks  since  four  young  females 
^ere  convicted  of  robbery  on  the  highway,  and  sentenced  to  a  long 
imprisonment ;  they  were  natives  of  Ireland,  and  were  urged  most 
probably  by  intemperance  to  the  act  .     , 

On  the  subject  of  the  chief  causes  qf  :j<Sime,  the  experience  fur* 
nished  by  the  State-prison  of  Massachusetts  corresponds  with  that 
of  all  other  similar  establishments  in  this  and  in  every  other  coun- 
try yet  exammed.  Ignorance,  idleness,  and  intemperance  are  the 
three  prominent  and  most  productive  causes  that  bring  the  unhap- 
py convicts  there  in  the  first  instance ;  and  these,  after  their  first 
confinement,  often  brbg  them  aeain  back  a  second,  and  sometimes 
even  a  third  time.  On  this  subject  the  report  has  the  following 
striking  and  instructive  observations,  grounded  on  the  experience 
of  years: 

"  We  know  how  very  difficult  it  must  be,  and  is,  for  a  convict  to  take 
and  maintain  a  decent  rank  in  society  when  he  quits  a  prison.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  has  been  confined  in  it  will  generally  render  it  veiy 
difficult  for  him  to  obtain  honest  employment,  and  idleness  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  bad  company.    Among  the  first  persons  seen  by  a  discharged 
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ooQticst  who  has  no  emplosrmeiit,  are  the  rtry  hmgB  who  were  instni- 
mental  in  consigning  him  to  this  place,  or  persons  of  as  bad  character. 
In  snch  company,  aU  the  inducements  to  crime  are  again  spread  before 
him,  when  he  ha^  no  virtuous  friends  whose  advice  or  example  may 
shield  him  from  temptation ;  and  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  if  he  yiehls 
to  it.  When  we  reflect  that  this  is  probably  the  situation  of  a  m^ioriiy 
of  those  discharged  every  year,  we  must  consider  it  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  number  of  recommitments  is  so  small,  and  that  it  affords  a 
strong  proof  of  the  good  state  of  moral  discipline  in  this  institution. 
Still  it  is  a  subject  deserving  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  friends  of 
humanity,  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  for  the  convict  when  he  quits 
the  penitentiary." 

On  this  subject  something  has  been  done  by  private  beneyolence; 
and  many,  it  is  believed,  nave  been  rescued  from  destruction  fay 
being  taken  by  the  hand,  |ind  provided  with  new  clothes  and  a  few 
dollars  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  journey  to  the  regions  of  the 
West.  The  good  effect  produced  by  this  has  led  the  directors  of 
the  prison  since  to  adopt  the  practice  of  giving  to  each  convict, 
when  discharged,  the  means  of  presenting  a  decent  appearance  in 
apparel,  and  a  few  dollars  to  get  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state ;  for,  if  they  linger  about  Boston  after  their  discharge,  they  are 
almost  sure  to  fall  into  bad  company,  and  get  to  the  grogdiop, 
and  then  their  relapse  into  crime  and  recommitment  are  almost 
certain. 

A  most  striking  instance  was  lately  afforded  of  the  convicts  them- 
selves being  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  subject 
on  leaving  the  prison,  as  they  communicated  their  wishes  to  the 
warden  that  a  memorial  should  be  sent  up  from  the  inmates  of  the 
prison  to  the  State  {iegislature,  praying  them  not  to  repeal  the  law 
recently  passed,  and  just  about  to  be  put  into  operation,  which  for- 
bids the  retail  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  any  smaller  quantities  than 
15  gallons,  by  which  all  dramshops  would  be  annihilated,  and  the 
chief  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  temptations  to  commit  crime  be 
removed  from  their  path. 

The  food  of  the'prisoners  is  coarse,  but  wholesome  and  abundant, 
two  pounds  of  bread  and  one  of  meat  being  allowed  to  each  man 
per  day,  besides  occasional  supplies  of  coffee,  molasses,  &c.  On 
this  simple  diet,  with  water  only  for  their  drink,  they  generally  im- 
prove in  health  and  strength,  though  the  cost  per  man  in  food  and 
clothing  is  only  11  cents,  or  less  than  sixpence  sterling,  daily. 

The  notion  that  increase  of  education  and  exercise  of  intelhgence 
lead  to  the  increase  of  crime — ^which  some  few,  even  in  America, 
and  many  more  in  England,  have  strangely  entertained — receives 
no  coimtenance  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  the  best  op- 
portuniti^  of  forming  a  jud^ent  on  this  subject  The  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  this  prison  says : 

**  A  well-educated  person  is  seldom  seen  here.  There  is  not  a  md- 
uate  of  any  college  among  the  convicts,  excepting  one  ftom  England. 
Good  education,  self-respect,  deference  to  public  epinion,  and  regard  for 
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tlie  feeMngs  of  friends,  ave  as  ckme  eompaBions  as  ignorance,  bad  com- 
pany, and  intemperance.  And  the  first  as  certainly  secure  obedience  to 
the  laws,  as  the  last  lead  on  to  crime  and  ignominious  punishment. 
This  lesson  is  taught  here  by  daily  experience.  It  is  undoubtedly  so  in 
all  other  prisons,  and  the  fact  shows  the  importance  of  our  public 
schools,  as  the  best  defences  against  the  vices  and  habits  which  lead  so 
many  to  crime  and  the  penitentiary." 

The  following  selection  from  the  chaplain^s  report  for  1837 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  combination  of  ignorance  and  intemper- 
ance in  the  production  of  crime : 

Could  not  read 34        Habitual  drinkers     .    .    .    lOi 

Could  not  write  ....  84  Habitually  intemperate  .  .  100 
Ignorant  of  arithmetic     .^  .    96        Intoxicated  at  the  time  .    .    156 

The  prison-dress  is  a  jacket,  trousers,  and  cap  of  coarse  cloth, 
which  has  the  right  half  of  each  garment  red,  and  the  left  half 
blue ;  and  is  so  marked  to  cause  those  who  may  escape  in  it  to  be 
instantly  recognised  as  convicts,  and  thus  lead  to  their  recapture. 
Great  attention  is  nevertheless  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  ap^ 
parel. 

Punishments  of  some  kind  or  other  are  deemed  indispensable; 
and  there  appeared,  from  all  the  conversation  I  enjoyed  with  the 
warden  and  officers,  an  evidently  strong  desire  among  them  all  to 
have  recourse  to  this  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  never  but  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  all  the  information  con- 
nected with  this  painful  subject,  is  that  which  narrates  the  efforts 
made  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminals,  and  the  decree  of  suc- 
cess which  b  believed  to  have  attended  it.  On  this  the  report  of 
the  chaplain  is  of  course  the  highest  authority ;  and  from  the  per- 
sonal intercourse  which  I  had  with  this  officer  of  the  prison,!  have 
ewery  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  as  correct  in  point  of  fact  as  it  is 
honourable  to  himself  and  his  co*labourers  in  this  work  of  human* 
ity.     He  says : 

^  The  Sunday-school  of  this  prison  is  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  chaplain,  although  either  the  warden  or  his  deputy,  and 
one  subordinate  officer  of  the  prison,  are  always  present,  to  see  that  per- 
fect order  is  maintained,  and  that  nothing  takes  place  inconsistent  with 
the  sacredness  of  the  day  or  of  the  occasion.  The  school  is  instructed 
by  from  twentv  to  thirty  suitably  qualified  individuals,  who  from  Sab- 
bath to  Sabbath,  according  to  previous  engagement,  attend  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  teachers  uniformly  seem  to  feel  a  very  deep  interest  in 
this  school,  and  there  is  no  service  in  which  they  engage  with  more  ap- 
parent delight,  although  manv  of  them  travel  the  distance  of  several 
miles,  and  not  unfrequently  when  the  weather  is  unpleasant  and  severe^ 
The  convicts,  also,  who  compose  this  school,  with  very  few  exceptions^ 
seem  to  value  it  highly,  and  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  instructions 
they  there  receive ;  and  no  doubt  can  be  rationally  cherished  but  this 
school  is  constantly  exerting  an  influence  to  enlighten,  to  improve,  and 
to  bless  those  who  receive  its  instructions.^* 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  too  highly  the  dismterested  benev- 
olence of  those  teachers  who,  without  fee  or  reward,  and  without 
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hope  of  woridly  fame  or  gain,  but  animatad  solely  bj  compaaoidii 

for  the  unfortuDatei  undertake  the  weekly  task  of  giving  inBtnietion 
to  those  who  have  chiefly  fallen  into  cnme  because  they  were  not 
suffidently  fortified  by  education  and  religion  to  resist  its  tempt- 
ations 'y  and,  accordingly,  the  report  speaks  of  their  pure  and  holy 
labours  in  terms  that  will  find  a  response  in  every  just  and  hu- 
mane heart 

We  quitted  the  prison,  after  devoting  several  hours  to  its  eicam- 
ination,  with  heavy  hearts  and  depre^ed  spirits  at  the  scenes  we 
had  witnessed  there,  though  not  without  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
at  the  assurance  that  everything  which  reason  and  humanity  could 
dictate,  so  as  to  unite  the  requisite  protection  of  society  with  the 
necessary  restraint  and  ultimate  improvement  of  the  prisoner,  was 
here  adopted. 

Of  the  superiority  of  this  system  of  prison  discipline  over  that 
which  prevailed  in  England  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  and  over 
that  which  is  in  practice  throughout  the  greatest  portion  of  Europe 
now,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  all  benevolent  minds  must  hail 
flus  improvement  as  a  great  triumph  of  reason  and  morality  over 
passion  and  vindictiveness,  which  held  almost  supreme  sway  in 
the  treatment  of  condemned  criminals  heretofore.  At  the  same 
time,  while  admitting  this  improvement  over  the  old  systems  of 
treatment  to  the  fullest  eictent,  my  convictions  were  unchanged  by 
anything  I  saw  or  heard  here  as  to  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
Solitary  System  of  Pennsylvania  over  the  Silent  System  of  New- 
York  and  Massachusetts.  The  reasons  of  this  preference  are  stated 
80  much  at  laige  in  my  descriptions  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Phila- 
delphia and  the  State-prison  at  Auburn,  that  they  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  Th^  have  gathered  strength  by  deliberation  and 
comparison ;  and  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope  that  their  fiffoe 
will  soon  become  sufficiently  apparent  to  lead  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvjania  system  in  all  the  prisons  of  America,  of 
England,  and  of  Europe  at  large. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

State  Elections.— Specimens  of  partisan  EziilUtion.~Loca1  and  general  BlectioQ  at 
Boston.— Sutistics  of  Intemperance.— Silent  Progress  of  the  Abolition  QueetioD.— 
Denonciations  of  the  Whig  Newspapers.— Letter  of  an  inTited  Candidate.— Addrsas 
of  the  Ex-president,  John  Quincy  Adams.— Speech  on  SlsTory  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
of  Ohio. 

During  our  stay  in  Boston,  the  second  general  election  since 
we  had  been  m  the  country  took  place,  and  I  fdt  great  bterest  in 
watching  its  progress.    The  election  commenced  fint  in  New* 
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Yoik,  wbieFe  it  was  held  on  the  6%  7ib,  and  8th  of  NoTember ;  it 
was  followed  up  in  Boston  on  the  13th  of  NoTember,  occupying 
three  days  in  the  fonneri  and  only  one  day  in  the  latter  city.  In 
New- York  the  contest  was  extremely  seveare^  each  party,  the  Con- 
servative and  the  Democratic,  using  its  utmost  exertions,  and  de^ 
voting  aU  its  time  and  energies  to  the  poU&  Everything,  how- 
ever, went  o£f  quietly,  and  not  a  angle  breach  of  the  peace  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred  in  any  quarter.  The  Conservatives,  or 
Whi^  as  they  call  themselves,  though  they  correspond  in  generd 
principles  with  our  Tories  in  England,  were  victorious  over  the 
DelnocratB,  their  opponents,  whom  they  often  call  Tories,  though 
these  correspond  with  the  Radicals  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  jo^ 
was  excessive.  The  language  of  the  New-York  papers  on  this 
occasion  gives  so  accurate  a  picture  of  the  bombastic  and  extrav- 
agant manner  in  which  such  matters  are  viewed  and  described  by 
political  partisans,  that  a  few  specimens  of  them  may  be  given,  as 
they  were  repeated  in  the  Boston  papers  of  the  same  week : 

^  From  trs  New- York  Courier  and  Esquirbr.  Great  and  oloriovs 
VICTORY ! — New- York  triumphant  ! — The  Country  satbd  ! — *  We  have 
met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours/  New- York  was  called  upon  to 
save  the  country ;  and  promptly,  fearlessly,  and  nobly  has  she  done  her 
duty !  Her  sister  states  invoked  her  to  come  to  the  rescue ;  she  heard, 
and  she  obeyed !  Van  Burenisro  li^s  prostrate  in  the  dust.  Toryism 
stands  rebuked.  Loco  Focoisro,  Agrarianism,  and  the  Sub- Treasury, 
together  with  all  experiments  upon  the  curreocy,  are  prostrated,  never 
again  to  raise  their  hideous  heaids,  and  threaten  the  subversion  of  our 
free  institutions!  Against  the  entire  moneyed  force  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  against  fraud  and  corruption  in  every  form  they  could  assume ; 
and  against  the  people's  money,  employed  to  enslave  the  people,  have 
the  Whigs  of  New- York  contended  and  triumphed. 

'*  For  three  days  have  we  met  the  enemy  at  the  polls ;  and  the  three 
dxfB  in  Paris  in  1830  were  not  more  signally  destructive  to  the  white 
fag  of  the  Bourbons,  than  has  been  our  three  days  to  the  piratical  flag 
of  the  Custom-house ;  the  black  insignia  under  which  the  enemies  of 
free  institutions  rallied  in  the  city ! .  Our  enemies  have  met  with  a  Wa- 
terloo defeat ;  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  lights  at  Tammany  Hall, 
which  were  struck  at  an  early  hour  last  night,  the  miserable  minions  of 
power  skulked  into  their  hiding-piaces,  and  are  now  repenting  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  their  folly  in  supposing  that  a  free  people  could  be 
made  to  surrender  their  birthright  without  a  struggle. 

''The  sceptre  has  departed  from  them ;  the  people  have  spoken  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  to  their  oppressors ;  and  when  that  voice  reaches  the 
recesses  of  the  palace  where  Van  Buren,  *  solitary  and  alone,^  will  re* 
ceive  it,  his  coward  soul  will  shrink  within  itself;  and  conscience,  if  he 
has  any,  will  whisper  in  her  still  small  voice,  '  Thus  are  demagogues 
and  tyrants  ever  rebuked  when  they  aim  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the 
people.' " 

The  language  here  used  would  induce  any  stranger  to  suppose 
that  the  party  m  power  were  absolute  tyrants,  ruling  by  virtue  of 
Divine  right,  and  m  no  way  responsible  to  the  people,  and  that  the 
rebukmg  parties  VFete  Democrats,  and  friends  of  liberty  and  free 
iBStitatioiis.    But  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse  of  this.    Mr.  Van 
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Buren  is  prendent  of  the  United  States  by  no  o&er  tide  dum  Us 
election  to  that  office  by  a  large  majority  of  the  jcitiasens,  whooe 
votes  alone  elevated  him  to  that  dignity ;  and  the  only  manner  in 
which  be  has  attempted  **  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people^" 
as  is  alleged,  has  been  to  oppose  himself  to  what  he  deemed  the 
monopoly  of  charter^  banks,  to  lending  out  the  surplus  reyenoe 
of  the  country  as  deposites  for  these  banks  to  use  as  capital  in 
trade,  he  preferring  a  National  Treasury  for  the  safe  custody  of 
the  people's  money.  If  it  be  thus  that  men. are  tyrants  and  aim  to 
subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  same  words  must  have  such 
opposite  meanings  for  different  persons,  that  language  ceases  to  be 
a  safe  medium  for  conveying  accurate  ideas.  But  once  more  for  a 
specimen  of  exultation : 

"  From  the  Etenino  Star.  Battle  of  Waterloo  ! — Rout  of  the 
Logo  Focos  ! — The  Countrt  sated  ! — We  have  fought  the  great  fiefat, 
and  have  conquered.  For  the  last  six  months  the  administration  has 
been  gathering  its  clans  and  preparing  for  the  onslaught,  and  never 
were  preparations  more  formrdable.  Every  aid  that  monev  could  pro- 
cure, that  office  could  control,  were  brought  to  bear  on  this  election, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  Whigs,  animated  by  a  just  sense  of  the 
wrongs  under  which  our  country  has  suffered,  came  forth  to  the  rescue 
in  all  their  force  and  power,  and  succeeded.  We  cannot  at  this  time  go 
into  details :  some  of  the  wards  have  not  yet  been  canvassed;  some  are 
estimated ;  there  are  an  immense  number  of  split  tickets,  and  tickets  of 
all  colours  and-t^omplexions,  which  will  require  several  days  to  count. 
Let  us  come  to  results.  The  whole  Whig  ticket,  Governor,  Lieuten- 
ant-governor, Congress,  and  Assembly,  is  elected  by  at  least  1500  ma- 
jority, as  we  predicted  yesterday.    *  Glory  enough  for  one  day.'  " 

*'  From  the  New-York  Commercial  Advertiser.  The  Victort. — 
*  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours.'  *  Let  the  kettle  to  the 
trumpet  speak !'  By  the  subjoined  table  and  statements,  our  friends  at 
home  and  abroad  will  perceive  that  we  have  not  deceived  them  in  the 
flattering  accounts  we  nave  given  of  the  progress  of  the  election  during 
the  last  three  days.  The  Whigs  of  this  city  went  into  the  contest  un- 
der every  possible  disadvantage,  save  only  that  their  cause  was  just, 
and  that  in  the  chamcter,  activity,  and  energy  of  an  excellent  mayor 
they  had  a  strong  guarantee  that  the  peace  of  the  city  would  be  pre- 
served, and  that  the  electors  would  ba  enabled  to  visit  the  polls  without 
jeoparding  life  or  limb." 

Here  is  a  distinct  admission  that  the  freedom  of  election  is  so 
perfect,  that  though  40,000  votes  were  polled  in  three  days,  not 
the  least  interruption  had  taken  place,  and  no  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb  had  been  incurred  by  those  visiting  the  polls.  This  is  enough 
to  satisfy  any  impartial  stranger  that  the  government  of  the  countir 
took  no  more  pains  to  interfere  with  the  elections  of  New*York 
than  with  those  of  Liverpool  or  Manchester ;  and  that  all  the  rho- 
domontade  ^*  of  money  being  poured  out  like  water,"  and  ^'  armies 
of  office-holders"  and  ^^  bands  of  foreign  mercenaries"  bdng  em- 
ployed to  obstruct  the  freedom  of  election — ^which  was  asserted  by 
the  New-York  Express— is,  like  the  allusions  to  *^the  battle  of 
Waterloo,"  the  '^  glorious  three  days  of  Paris,"  and  other  images  of 
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Hbk  deflcnption,  mere  fustian  and  bombast  A  Boston  editor,  bow- 
eyer,  of  me  Centbel  and  Gazette,  taking  up  tbe  strain,  sraTely 
insisted  in  bis  paper  tbat,  tbou^h  tbe  battles  of  Cressy  and  Agifr- 
ooiirt  were  impcHtant  in  early  days,  and  tbat  of  Waterloo  impor- 
tant in  modern,  ibey  were  all  as  notbinff  ooropared  to  tbe  yictorv 
of  tbe  tbree  glorious  days  of  New-York,  wbicb,  according  to  aU 
tbe  Wbig  writers,  bad  saved  tbe  country  from  inevitaUe  and  irre- 
trierable  ruin,  wbicb  must  bave  buried  tbe  people  in  one  general 

g*aye  of  beggary  and  starvation  if  tbe  elections  bad  terminatal  in 
your  of  tbe  existing  administration ! 

It  is  a^eeable  to  witness  tbe  silent  but  rapid  progress  wbicb  is 
makmg  m  tbe  cause  of  freedom  for  tbe  negroes,  notwitbstanding 
tbe  powerful  pecuniary  interests  mvolyed  in  tbis  question,  and  tbe 
stand  made  by  tbe  great  body  of  tbe  wealthy  merchants  and  tra- 
ders of  tbe  North,  who  profit  by  their  commerce  with  the  South, 
against  aU  agitation  of  the  subject  It  has  been  shown  that  Mas- 
sachusetts even  before  the  revolution  of  1776,  had  passed  acts  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  her  own  state,  which  were  shamefully 
disallowed  by  the  British  government  It  is  equally  well  known 
that,  from  the  construction  put  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  MassacbiH 
setts,  since  tbe  Revolution,  on  tbat  clause  of  their  charter  which  de- 
clares that  ^*  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,'^  negro  slavery  has 
long  smce  ceased  to  exist  here. 

But  it  deserves  also  to  be  as  exteninvely  known,  which  probably 
it  is  not,  tbat  m  tbis  state  the  negroes  are  not  only  free,  but  enjoy 
the  electoral  suffrage,  and  take  Sieir  part  and  give  their  Votes  in 
local  and  general  elections  with  all  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  their  white  fellow-citizens.  I  made  inquiry  in  every  quarter  as 
to  tbe  use  made  of  this  privilege,  and  I  did  not  hear  a  single  com- 
plaint of  it,  or  a  sinde  expression  of  regret  at  their  enjoyment  of 
tbis  distinction,  or  of  a  desire  to  deprive  them  of  it  On  the  con- 
trary, all  parties  bore  testimony  to  tbe  quiet,  orderly,  and  discreet 
use  which  the  negroes  and  coloured  people  of  various  shades  made 
of  this  privilege  whenever  called  upon  to  exercise  it 

It  is  nardly  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  in  this  state  the 
public  sentiment  m  favour  of  abolition  should  increase  both  in  in- 
tensity and  in  extent  But  this  change  is  working  chiefly  amon^ 
the  religious  and  tbe  reflectmg  classes.  The  newspapers,  to  their 
shame  be  it  spoken,  are  among  tbe  foremost  to  denounce  abolition 
and  tbe  abolitionists,  especially  if  any  effort  is  intended  to  be  made 
upon  tbe  principles  they  profess.  So  long  as  these  true  friends  of 
liberty  for  tbe  whole  human  race  content  themselves  with  holding 
tbw  opinions  in  silence,  or  praying  for  the  slaves  in  their  churches, 
they  are  deemed  innocent,  or,  at  least,  harmless  fanatics ;  but  if 
they  send  forth  an  agent  to  lecture,  be  is  mobbed  and  lynched  by 
tbe^  infuriated  populace,  excited  by  those  who  dread  the  loss  of 
tbar  profits  by  any  rupture  between  tbe  North  and  tbe  South ;  and 
Vca^IL— 3D 
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if  aQy  public  meeting  is  held  or  resolutioiis  are  made  pubAc,  Aey 
are  denounced  as  incendiary  and  revolutionary,  from  th«r  tendency 
to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  was  thus  that  because 
the  friends  of  the  neg^  exerted  themselyes  to  procure,  for  as  many 
of  those  who  thought  and  felt  with  them,  the  support  of  the  doct- 
ors as  candidates  ror  seats  in  Congress  (though  m  so  dom^  thej 
did  no  more  than  persons  of  all  classes  of  opinion  do  in  smiilar 
cases),  they  were  denounced  as  **  traitors,"  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  New-Yoric  Star,  which  was  transfer- 
red to  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Centinel  of  November  20. 

**  Hitherto  we  have  regarded  the  leading  abolitionists  as  a  body  of 
men  acting  together  to  give  weight  and  influence  to  a  peculiar  religious 
sect,  aad  also  to  advance  their  own  fortunes  in  a  business-monopoly, 
fi^m  their  great  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  All  this,  however, 
was  innocent,  compared  to  the  bold  profligacy  of  unfurling  the  banner 
of  party.  Formerly  they  used  arguments,  pnnted  tracts,  preached  and 
talked  abolition ;  now  they  seek  to  taint  the  ballot-box,  and  threaten 
candidates  with  losing  their  election  unless  they  acknowledge  them- 
aelves  abolitionists,  and  immediate  abolitionists.  It  is  thus  they  avow 
their  treason ;  for  if  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  to  be  effected  by  destroy- 
ing the  constitutional  compact,  as  well  as  the  union  of  the  states,  trea^ 
son  is  the  mildest  name  we  can  give  to  it.  Some  of  our  Whig  friends 
— >very  few,  we  are  pleased  to  say— plead  in  their  behalf,  because  they 
have  votes  which  we  want,  forgetful  that  when  we  obtain  abolition  votes 
here  we  lose  whole  states  elsewhere;  others  affect  to  despise  their 
numbers ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  coaxed,  and  entreated,  and  sustained, 
and  purchased,  instead  of  being  at  once  put  down,  we  shall  soon  place 
the  balance  of  power  in  their  hands.^  The  Whigs  must  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  mixed  up  with  abolition;  they  must  cast  it  off  at  once, 
or  the  Whig  party  will  be  broken  down.  Already  have  the  arts  of  the 
abolitionists  given  to  this  state  a  Whiff-abolition  lieutenant-governor : 
if  farther  impositions  are  to  be  practised  upon  us,  we  shall  be  deserved- 
ly abandoned  by  the  Whig  states  of  the  South,  such  noble  Whig  states 
as  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  &c.,  and  our  business-inter- 
course, our  prosperous  trade  or  internal  commerce,  and  all  the  ties 
which  should  bind  citizen  to  citizen,  will  at  once  be  dissevered.  The 
danger  is  but  too  evident :  *  the  bow  is  bent,  let  us  mike  firm  the  shaft.*  *' 

In  the  Boston  Courier  of  the  same  date,  Nov.  20,  was  published 
a  noble  and  high-spirited  letter  of  one  of  the  candidates  for  elec* 
tion,  in  repl}r  to  tholse  of  the  Whigs  who  had  invited  him  to  occu- 
py diis  position.  But  such  is  the  lurking  dislike  to  abolition  on 
the  part  of  the  newspaper  conductors  generally,  that  even  this  edi- 
tor, who  admits  .that  '^  the  letter  contains  some  striking  truths,"  and 
thinks  that  **  the  doctrines  are,  in  the  mam,  such  as  every  son  of 
New-England  will  approve,"  feels  compelled  to  qualify  nis  com- 
mendation by  the  expression  of  his  regret  that  some  of  the  writer's 
co-labourers  in  the  field  should  have  defeated  an  election  by  a  ^ 
strict  applicaiion  of  their  principles. 

I  found  generally,  amon^  the  middle  and  industrious  classes, 
and  among  the  more  benevolent  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  high- 
er orders^  a  gradual  approaching  towards  such  sentiments  and  such 
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resolutioDS  as  those  expreaaei  by  ttie  writer  of  (he  letter  adverted 
to ;  so  that  my  ooDviction  daily  gathered  strength,  in  the  faee  of 
many  surrounding  impediments,  that  the  cause  of  abolition,  or 
equal  freedom  for  all  classes  of  men,  without  distinction  of  colour 
or  caste,  is  making  a  steady  progress  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  most  intelligent,  most  virtuous,  and,  consequently,  the  most  si-* 
lently  influential  classes  of  America,  and  that  the  period  of  eman* 
cipation  tor  the  slaves  of  the  South  is,  therefore,  not  so  remote  as 
many  would  fain  have  mankind  to  believe. 

I  shoukl  have  added  that  another*striking  and  beautiful  example 
of  attachment  to  principle  and  love  of  truth  was  about  the  same 
period  evinced  by  the  venerable  ex-president,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  piTgnm  fathers,  and  son  of  the  sec- 
ond president,  John  Adams,  one  of  the  agners  of  the  Declaration 
of  Ainerican  Independence.  After  a  firm  and  fearless  discharge 
of  his  duty,  as  the  friend  of  man,  without  distinction  of  colour  or 
race,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Adams  was  again 
elected  to  fill  the  honourable  office  of  representative  for  the  12th 
electoral  district  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  rock  of  Plymouth, 
the  landing-i)lace  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  is  situated,  and  in  whose 
waters  the  pilgrim  ship,  the  Mayflower,  first  cast  anchor.  In  his 
address  to  his  constituents  on  this  occasion  are  found  the  following 
striking  passages : 

"  I  regret  that  I  am  not  enabled  to  indulge,  with  equal  confidence,  the 
hope,  that  the  right  of  petition  and  the  freedom  of  debate,  smothered  as 
they  have  been  for  nearly  three  fe&rs  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  na- 
tion, will  be  restored  in  all  their  plenitude  and  in  all  their  purity » 
Slavery  shrinks,  and  will  shrink,  from  the  eye  of  the  day.  Northern 
subserviency  to  Soothem  dictation  is  the  price  paid  by  a  Northern  ad- 
ministration for  Southern  support.  The  people  at  the  North  still  sup- 
port by  their  suffrages  the  men  who  have  truckled  to  Southern  domina- 
tion, and  their  representatives  have  not  been  shamed  out  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  refusing  to  receive  and  refusing  to  read  and  petition. 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  that  this  total  subversion  of  eveiy  principle  of 
liberty  should  be  much  longer  submitted  to  by  the  people  of  the  free 
states  of  this  Union. 

"  Should  the  people  of  the  twelfth  Congressional  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts a^ain  see  fit  to  station  me  as  their  sentinel  on  the  watchtower 
of  the  nation,  they  will  not  expect  from  me  consent,  acauiescence,  or 
compromise  with  the  system  or  any  of  its  parts.  Unyielding  hostility 
against  it  is  interwoven  with  every  pulsation  of  my  heart.  Resistance 
against  it,  feeble  and  inefficient  as  the  last  accents  of  a  failing  voice 
may  be,  shall  be  heard  while  the  power  of  utterance  still  remains,  and 
shall  never  cease  till  the  pitcher  shall  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  the 
dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it.^ 

Mr.  Adams's  whole  career  is  con^stent  with  his  latest  as  well  as 
with  his  earliest  professions;  and  while  there  are  such  men  as  his 
constituents  and  himself  to  be  found  taking  an  active  and  vigilant 
part  in  public  affairs,  American  slavery  must  be  every  day  drawing 
nearer  to  its  end. 
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While  sach  men  as  titete  exist,  and  sncli  sentmieiits  as  diese  are 
published  in  the  United  Statbs,  it  is  certainl]^  neither  just  nor  hon- 
ourable to  charge  the  entire  American  nation  vritii  the  guilt  of 
maintaining  slaveiy,  in  opposition  to  the  Declaration,  of  American 
Independence,  whidi  proclaims  that  ^  all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal"  Those  who  uphold  and  defend  this  bondage  of  their  fel- 
low-men should  alone  be  hdd  responsible  for  that  ^uilt ;  but  they 
who  do  their  utmost  to  wipe  away  the  stain  from  ouers,  ought  not 
to  have  any  portion  of  the  defilement  imputed  to  themselves;  and 
it  would  be  well  if  public  writers  and  public  speakers  in  England 
wodd  keep  this  just  distinction  in  view. 


CHAPTER  XU^ 

Popttlakkm  of  Boitoii  and  tti  Sabaibt-^Fawmit  of  Forai|iien.— Jawi  and  Quakfln. 
— Comroercial  and  other  Oecupauoaa.~OpimoQa  of  a  nauve  Writer  od  the  Tradera. 
—Political  Parties.— Whin  aud  Democrat8.~Artitocratical  and  Democratical  Whigs.. 
— New>York  Review  on  toe  State  of  Society.— Obserraiions  on  social  Parties  fiom 
the  Pulpit.~-Extreaie  SeDutiveness  to  English  Censare.— Newspaper  fiditois.*— 
Scriptural  and  classical  Names  of  New- Englanders.— Personal  Appearance  of  boUi 
Sexes.— Boys  of  Boston.— Costoai  rsspeciiog  Moommg.— Morning  Visits. 

The  population  of  Boston  is  estimated  in  round  numben  at 
BOfiOOf  and,  including  its  surroundmg  suburbs,  120,000.  It  is 
characterized  by  two  marked  features  of  difference  from  that  of 
most  other  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  namely,  its  free- 
dom from  the  usual  admixture  of  foreigners,  and  the  fewness  of  the 
African  race.  At  New-York  and  Philadelphia  are  to  be  seen  men 
of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Elurope,  and  large  numbers  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Africa,  but  here  there  are  few  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  In  New-York  Jews  are  abundant,  and  in  Philadelphia  Qua- 
kers are  still  more  numerous;  but  here  there  are  nather  of  these 
two  cJasses  among  the  permanent  residents,  and  even  the  occa- 
sional visiters  of  either  race  are  **  few  and  frir  between." 

The  New-Englanders,  and  the  Bostonians  in  particular,  pride 
themselves  upon  the  purity  of  their  descent  from  English  blood, 
and  trace  up  their  origin  to  English  families  with  all  the  pride  of 
ancestry  that  characterizes  our  nobility  and  gentry  at  home  And 
yet,  as  a  singular  contrast  to  this,  there  is  perhaps  no  dtv  in  tfie 
union  where  the  jealousy  of  the  Endish  is  ^ater,  or  where  the 
people  feel  more  reluctant  to  admit  Sie  superiority  of  the  English 
to  memselves  in  any  matter  of  art,  science,  literature,  skill/lan- 
guage,  character,  or  manners,  accompanied  mth  a  sensitiveness  to 
English  censure  which  borders  upon  the  ridiculous,  and  makes 
them  keenly  alive  to  what  almost  any  otiier  people  would  either 
disregard  entirely,  ot  hok  upon  with  comparative  mdifeence. 
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The  great  mass  of  the  populatioQ  of  Boston  are  engajged  in  com- 
merce  and  trade,  with  a  full  proportion  of  the  professional  classes 
in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  ^ 
literary  men,  and  a  still  greater  numtver  ot  opulent  families,  retired^' 
and  living  at  their  ease. 

Among  the  merchants  there  is  a  greater  extent  and  sohdity  of 
capital  muk  in  the  other  large  cities  of  America;  among  the  tra* 
ders  there  is  a  greater  keenness  and  activity  in  business,  so  that 
the  popular  reason  jocosely  assigned  for  there  being  neither  Jews 
nor  Quakers  here  is,  that  neither  of  them  could  make  a  profit  while 
dealing  with  a  New-£nglander.  The  medical  men  are  coosideied 
to  be  better  instructed  and  more  experienced,  the  clergy  are  less 
theoloeical,  and  study  more  the  graces  of  elocution  and  oratory 
than  dsewhere,  and  the  ladies  are  regarded  as  more  learned  and 
critical  than  in  the  other  American  cities. 

On  all  these  points,  the  stranger  who  visits  Boston,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  r^nam  in  it  for  some  weeks,  and  exercises  his  powers^ 
of  observation  on  what  is  passing  around  him,  will  form  his  own 
opinions,  though  it  may  not  be  sale  for  him  to  express  them  freely 
or  openly  if  tney  are  not  so  favourable  as  he  could  wish.  And 
yet,  if  w  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  themselves,  who 
nave,  of  course,  the  best  means  of  judging,  were  to  be  written  down 
as  the  stranger  hears  them  expressed,  and  subse(}uently  repeated  as 
bis  own,  his  testimony  would  oe  impugned  as  ^  hbellous''  and  '^  un- 

Cful"  by  the  very  parties  from  whom  he  first  received  them,  as 
would  not  tolerate  in  another  what  they  would  finely  promul« 
gate  themselves.  In  such  a  case  it  is  safer  to  take  the  pubUshed 
views  of  persons  competent  to  judge,  addressed  to  the  society  itself, 
and  challenging  contradiction ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  select  the 
foUowine  passage  from  a  recent  volume  of  an  American  writer  of 
deservecHy  high  reputation,  Mr.  Orville  Dewey,  entitled  ^  Moral 
Views  of  Commerce,  Society,  and  Politics  in  America."  In  tins 
work,  when  giving  his  admonitions  on  tradmg  practices,  he  uses 
the  foUowing  language : 

"  I  ask  if  there  is  not  good  ground  for  the  adhonitiotts  on  this  pomt, 
of  every  moral  and  holy  teacher  of  every  age !  W2iat  means,  if  there 
10  not,  that  eternal  distngenuousness  of  trade,  which  is  ever  putting  on 
fair  appearances  and  false  pretences;  of  the  buyer  that  says,  'It  it 
naught,  it  is  naught,'  but  when  he  has  gone  hif  way,  then  boasteth ;  of 
the  seller,  who  is  always  exhibiting  the  best  samples— not  fair,  but  false 
samples— of  what  he  has  to  sell ;  of  the  8<;ller,  I  say,  who,  to  use  the 
language  of  another,  *  If  he  is  tying  up  a  bundle  of  quills,  will  place  sev- 
tral  in  the  centre  of  not  half  the  value  of  the  rest,  and  thus,  sends  forth 
a  hundred  liars,  with  a  fair  outside  to  proclaim  as  many  falsehoods  to 
the  world r  These  practices,  alas!  liave  fallen  into  the  regular  course 
of  the  business  of  many.  All  men  expect  them ;  &nd  therefore,  yon 
may  say,  that  nobody  is  deceived.  But  deception  is  intended,  else 
why  all  these  things  done  t  What  if  nobody  is  deceived  1  The  seller 
himself  is  corrupted.    He  may  stand  aoqmtted  of  dishonesty  in  the 
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moral  eode  of  worldly  traffic ;  no  man  may  chaige  him  with  dialioB- 

esty,  and  yet  to  himself  he  is  a  dishonest  man.^ 

It  is  not,  however,  against  persons  in  this  rank  of  life  alone  tiiat 
the  American  author  directs  his  denunciations.  He  sometimes 
takes  a  higher  flight,  and  addresses  the  rich  merchants,  many  of 
whom,  it  is  known,  had,  during  the  recent  commercial  embarrass* 
ments,  become  bankrupt  in  fact ;  but  as  there  is  yet  no  bankrupt 
law  m  the  United  States,  much  was  left  to  their  own  individual 
honour  in  the  settlement  of  their  afiairs.  Many  of  these,  without 
doubt,  administered  their  effects  as  fairly  as  die  most  fastidious 
creditors  could  expect  Others,  it  is  well  known,  acted  differently, 
and  of  those  he  speaks  Hius: 

**  But  there  are  bankrupts  of  a  different  character,  as  ^ou  well  know. 
1  do  not  know  that  anv  such  are  in  this  presence ;  but  if  there  were  a 
congregation  of  such  before  me,  1  should  speak  no  otherwise  than  I 
ahaU  now  apeak.  I  say  that  there  are  men  of  a  different  character ; 
men  who  intend  permanently  to  keep  back  a  part  of  the  price  which 
the}r  have  sworn  to  pay ;  and  I  tell  you  that  God^s  altar,  at  which  I 
minister,  shall  hear  no  word  from  me  concerning  them  but  a  word  of 
denunciation.  It  is  dishonesty,  and  it  ought  to  be  infamy.  It  is  rob- 
bery, though  it  live  in  splendour  and  ride  in  state ;  robbery,  as  truly  as 
if,  instead  of  inhabiting  a  palace,  it  were  consigned  to  the  dungeons  of 
8ingsing.*' 

There  was  perhaps  less  of  this  in  Boston  than  in  New-Tork| 
from  three  causes:  first,  that  the  operations  of  commerce  in  this 
city  were  not  so  wildly  q)eculative ;  secondly,  that  the  parties  who 
suffered  loss  had  capital  to  sustmn  it ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  smaller 
circle  of  the  community  and  the  higher  tone  of  morality  made  pub* 
lie  opinion  more  influential  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  stood  be- 
finre  its  tribunal.  Yet  even  here  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
bears  such  conduct  spoken  of  and  commented  on,  that  pecuniary 
laxity,  approaching  voy  nearly  to  dishonourable  conduct,  and 
sometimes  to  what  a  strict  moralist  would  call  fraud,  is  visited  with 
greater  lenity,  and  treated  with  greater  indulgence,  than  it  wouU 
pe  in  any  city  of  England  by  the  same  classes  of  persons  engaged 
in  commerce  or  trade.* 

In  politics  the  people  of  Boston  are  divided,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Union,  into  Whigs  and  Democrats;  and  here,  as  eveiywh^re  else, 
each  party  misrepresents  the  opinions  and  defames  the  characters 
of  its  opponents  in  unmeasured  terms.  But,  besides  these  two  great 
divisions,  as  of  the  Tory  ^d  Whig  with  us,  there  is  a  division  in 
the  Whig  party  here  between  the  Aristocratic  and  Democratic 
Whigs,  just  as  m  England  between  the  Conservative  Whigs  and 
the  Ra<&cal  Whiffs;  and  here,  as  well  as  there,  the  distinction  is 
chiefly  regulated  py  the  station  of  the  mdividuals  in  society,  or  their 
relative  degrees  of  wealth  or  poverty.  A  faithful  picture  of  these 
two  classes  is  ^yen  in  the  Boston  Atlas  of  November  2r,  183S. 

The  same  spirit  of  distinction  is  actively  engaged  in  marshalling 
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sodctymtoclaflBesastoftsbionaiidstaiidiiig;  and  notfunff  is  mora 
common  than  to  hear  observations  as  to  certain  people  bebg 
^  among  the  oldest  and  the  first  families  in  the  city/'  and  certain 
others  as  ^  people  of  whom  no  one  knows  anything."  lliis  is  made 
of  quite  as  mudi  importance  as  the  wealth  of  the  individuals,  though 
to  this  also  considerable  homage  is  paid,  and  the  style  in  which  a 
family  lives  is  generally  of  more  importance  in  securing  for  it  the 
estimation  of  society  than  the  merits  of'  the  individuals  composing 
it  That  this,  however,  may  not  be  thought  a  prejudiced  view  of 
the  case  on  my  own  part,  and  attributed  to  my  English  partialities, 
I  will  venture  to  transcribe,  from  a  high  American  authority,  and 
a  Conservative  organ  of  public  opinion,  the  New-York  Review  for 
October,  1838,  the  opini(»]s  of  its  conductors  in  their  examination 
of  Mr.  Dewey's  work.    They  say : 

^  To  the  spirit  of  '  fashion,*  its  frivolity,  inanity,  and  the  essentially 
Tulgar  straggles  engendered  by  it,  the  author  adminiateis  some  caustic 
and  merited  rebukes.  Some  of  its  special  absurdities,  as  they  are  dis- 
jdayed  in  a  country  like  Ibis,  are  well  exposed.  The  essential  vulipri- 
ty  of  the  fashion  of  mere  wealth,  of  ostentatious  equipage,  Ac,  is  a« 
point  which  it  is  extremely  salutary  to  insist  on.  But  there  is  another 
aspect  in  which  fashion  often  exhibits  itself  to  the  sarcastic  observer 
ia  a  light  sufficiently  amusing.  How  edifying  to  see  the  auctioneer  as- 
serting his  superior  gentility  to  the  grocer,  and  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  the  man  wtio  sells  by  the  bale  in  Pearl-street  refusing  to  associate 
with  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  man  who  sells  by  the  yard  in  Broad- 
way !  Why,  the  London  man  of  fashion  would  include  them  all  alike 
in  the  grand  category  of '  vulgar  people.'  If  it  be  said  that  the  London 
distinctions  of  genteel  and  ungenteel  are  equally  fantastic  and  absurd- 
admit  it--and  what  then  T  Why,  it  follows  that  a  man's  claims  to  so- 
cial consideration  should  depena  on  personal  attributes,  and  not  on  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  it  is  the  principles,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
habits  that  form  the  gentleman.  If  a  person  possesses  the  honourable 
principles,  the  refinement  and  courtesy  of  feeling  and  manners,  which 
are  essentially  implied  in  the  old  genuine  sense  of  the  word  gentUmtm^ 
he  is  entitled  to  be  received  everywhere  on  a  footing  of  socialequality ; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  distinguished  by  superior  ability,  intelli- 
gence, cultivation,  or  other  intrinsic  accomplishments,  he  is  the  superior 
man,  and  society  is  honoured  by  his  entering  it,  whatever  be  his  exter- 
nal circumstances.  And  if  you  cannot  always  be  certain  of  finding  the 
real  gentleman  in  the  circles  of  the  London  aristocracy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  habits  of  education  and  other  advantages  of  culture  usually  en- 
joyed there,  surely  as  little  can  you  be  certain  of  finding  it  in  the  New- 
York  mansion  of  ostentatious  *  style,'  built  up  by  yearly  toils  among 
molasses  hogsheads  and  cotton  bags." 

If  it  be  said  that  these  observations  apply  chiefly  to  the  state  of 
society  m  New-York,  it  may  be  added  tiiat  they  are  still  more  ap« 
plicable  to  the  society  in  Boston,  where  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  m 
station,  and  of  exclusiveness  in  associates,  is  much  stronger  than  in 
any  city  of  the  Union ;  and  where,  consequently,  the  manners  of 
the  "  best  circles,"  as  they  are  called,  are  colder  than  in  New-York, 
more  reserved  than  in  Philadelphia,  and  more  ostentatious  than  m 
Baltimore.    Indeed,  however  much  in  advance  Boston  may  be  of 
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the  thre«  great  cities  named  in  its  literluy  and  scientific  rqiutatioii, 
for  which  it  is  justly  denominated  **  The  Athens  of  the  West,"  and 
however  much  higher  may  be  its  commercial  credit,  from  the  solid- 
ity of  its  capitalists  and  merchants,  who  are  here  called  ^  princes," 
and  her  '<  traffickers"  enumerated  among  the  <*  honourable  of  tbe 
earth,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that  each  of  the  other  cities  are  far  kb 
advance  of  it  in  the  liberality  of  thw  feelings  towards  foreij^nera^ 
in  the  hospitality  of  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  in  tbe 
cordial  interchange  of  those  social  courtesies,  which  throw  so  great 
a  charm  over  life,  and  kindle  such  pleasurable  emotions  by  the  re- 
ciprocal interchange  of  friendl]^  greetings. 

In  New-York,  in  Philadelpma,  and  in  Baltimore,  while  they  are 
no  strangers  to  large  parties  and  costly  entertainments,  yet  these 
are  agreeably  intermingled  with  social  evening  circles;  and  in  the 
latter  city  especially  they  are  accompanied  with  a  warm-hearted 
cordiality  of  friendship,  which  makes  die  foreigner  and  the  stranger 
feel  as  if  he  were  at  home.  But  m  Boston,  though  everythingr  in 
its  exterior  or  material  substance  more  ifsembles  England  than 
^  any  other  city  of  America;  though  the  streets, the  houses,  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  language,  are  all  less  marked  bj^  peculiarities,  and 
therefore  seem  more  like  those  of  an  English  cit]r  than  any  other 
in  the  Union,  yet  English  hospitality,  in  its  genuine  warmth  and 
cordiality,  is  not  nearly  so  general  as  in  the  other  cities  named, 
and  their  large  and  ostentatious  parties  but  imperfectly  supply  its 
place. 

That  there  is  a  keen  perception  of  this  striking  defect  in  the  so- 
ciety  of  Boston,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  reside  in  tbe  city  itself, 
we  nad  ample  proof  of  in  the  fact  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of 
public  animadversion  and  reproof  in  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
rlev.  Mr.  Gannet,  the  colleague  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Channing,  in 
the  Federal-street  Church,  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  November,  1§38, 
Dr.  Channing  himself  being  present  in  the  pulpit  while  his  col- 
league pronounced  the  discourse.  The  main  purport  of  it  was  to 
advert  to  the  return  of  that  season  of  the  year  when  opulent  fami- 
lies came  in  from  the  country  to  take  up  their  winter  residence  in 
town,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  folly  of  many  of  their  prevail- 
ing habits  ana  customs,  among  which  these  formal,  frigid,  and  os- 
tentatious parties  were  especially  condemned ;  and  to  show  how 
they  might  increase  their  own  pleasures,  as  well  as  those  of  thdr 
friends,  by  a  more  simple  yet  cordial  hospitality,  which  few  or 
none  now  exercise. 

Tbe  reason  assigned  for  this  inhospitality  to  strangers,  especially 
from  England,  the  country  of  which  they  seem  most  jealous,  at 
the  same  time  of  their  descent  from  which  they  seem  most  proud, 
is,  that  persons  who  have  shared  their  hospitality  while  here  have, 
on  their  return  home,  spoken  or  written  ill-naturedly  of  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  this  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  of  othen 
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whidi  coostitules  the  principal  moral  ot  social  disease  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Americans  cannot  endure  the  idea  that  any  nation  should 
be  regarded  as  their  superior,  and  least  of  all  England.  They 
cannot  consent  that  any  stranger  should  receive  more  honour  than 
a  native  citizen/  and  least  of  all  an  Englishman ;  and  though 
they  will  receive  with  complacency  all  the  incense  of  praise  that 
can  be  offered,  they  can  endure  no  reproof.  I  have  already,  in  a 
former  chapter,  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Biddle  on  this  defect  of 
his  countrymen ;  I  now  subjoin  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Latrobe : 

^  AsMong  as  the  national  temper  maintains  this  morbid  tone,  I  have 
become  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  will  allow  the  justice  of  no 
criticism ;  and  that  no  individual,  however  honest  and  striving  against 
p^ej^dice,  however  sincerely  regarding  the  people  and  their  institu- 
tions with  respect,  however  convmeed  that  he  who  foments  the  ill- will 
and  prejudice  that  may  exist  between  the  two  countries  ill  serves  his 
own,  or  the  cause  of  humanity,  or  the  nobler  ends  of  travel  or  observa- 
tion ;  I  say,  no  one  will  write  a  book  depicting  the  state  of  things  in  the 
United  States  as  they  are,  with  all  their  unavoidable  crudities  and  anom« 
alies,  and  give  the  public  mind  in  that  country  satisfaction.'* 

I  firmly  believe  this  to  be  true,  and  therefore  expect  my  full  * 
share  of  censure  for  many  of  the  truths  which  I  have  had  the  bar* 
dihood  to  utter ;  but  it  is  because  they  are  truths  that  I  state  them, 
and  not  because  I  have  more  pleasure  in  giving  censure  than  in 
bestowing  praise.  The  commendations  which  I  nave  heartily  and 
cheerfully  expressed,  of  the  country,  its  institutions,  its  cities,  its 
philanthropic  societies,  and  its  noble  undertakings,  will  sufficiently 
prove  this ;  but  as  America,  like  every  other  country  on  the  globe, 
has  its  weak  parts  and  its  blemishes,  as  well  as  its  merits  and  its 
beauties,  it  is  right  that  they  who  perceive  them  (and  a  stranger  ^ 
can  often  see  more  clearlv  than  a  native  in  this  respect)  should  ex« 
press  themselves  as  freely,  as  to  their  nature  and  extent,  as  on 
every  other  topic;  for  by  such  impartial  statements  alone  can  a 
right  estimate  of  any  country  be  formed.  But  this  freedom  of 
opinion  cannot  be  exercised  in  America,  by  stranger  or  niitive, 
without  more  risk  of  persecution  than  most  men  are  willing  to  in* 
cur.  On  this  subject  I  must  again  quote  the  New-York  Reviewer. 
He  says : 

*'  This  last  exposure  of  the  national  character  refers  to  *  pasillanimi- 
ty'  or  roonail  cowardice ;  and  this  he  justly  thinks  is  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  and  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed.  '  Public  opinion'  is  here  a 
greater  tyrant  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  abject  slaves  to  it.  *  If  a  man  edits  a  newspaper,  his 
choice  is  between  bondage  and  beggary.'  In  politics,  he  must  go  wjth 
his  party,  right  or  wrong.  In  religion, '  he  knows  that  there  are  errors 
in  his  adopted  creed,  faults  in  his  sect,  fanaticism  and  extravagance  in 
some  of  its  measures/  See  if  you  can  get  him  to  speak  pf  them !  See 
if  you  can  get  him  to  breathe  a  whisper  of  doubt !" 

These  are  American  gentlemen,  scholars  and  divines,  speaking 
of  their  own  countrymen;  for  Mr.  Dewey  is  a  Unitarian  minister 
Vol.  n.— 3  E 
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of  high  reputation ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Review,  Dr.  Hawla^ 
18  an^piscopalian  clergyman,  of  ultra-Conservative  politics,  great 
learnmg,  and  high  character.  Their  testimony  is  therefore  unez* 
ceptionable,  and  I  can  bear  witness  to  its  perfect  accuracy. 

On  the  subject  of  newspaper  editors,  whose  **  choice"  is  said  to 
be  ^'  between  bondage  and  b^gary,"  a  word  requires  to  be  added. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  universal  opinion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves  is,  that  the  praise  or  censure  of  anything  mav  be 
procured  in  the  newspapers  oy  interested  parties  for  a  few  dollars, 
and  that  there  is  no  influence  more  open  to  bribery  and  corruption 
than  that  of  the  newspaper  press.  The  greater  number  of  the  edi- 
tors are  persons  who  embrace  the  occupation  temporarily,  and  es- 
cape from  it  when  anything  better  offers ;  and  both  with  tiiem  and 
the  proprietors,  the  '^  advertising  interests"  of  the  paper  are  of  fiw 
more  importance  than  its  sale  or  its  character.  These  interests  are 
dierefore  carefully  studied  and  sedulously  cultivated,  by  submission 
to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  advertisers;  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  w*ho  advertises  largely,  and  patronises  a  particu- 
lar paper,  that  may  not  get  almost  any  communication  inserted  in  it 

Another  custom  prevails  which  is  worthy  of  remark.  From 
time  to  time,  some  subscriber  to  the  paper  or  some  contributor  to  its 
columns  sends  the  editor  a  barrel  of  ovsters,  or  a  basket  of  Cham- 
pagne, or  a  haunch  of  venison,  or  a  fine  turkey ;  and  the  present 
»  not  only  acknowledged  in  editorial  type,  but  the  donor  is  com- 
plimented for  his  liberality,  and  others  are  invited  to  follow  hb  ex- 
ample. The  constant  repetition  of  such  things  makes  them  now 
too  familiar  to  produce  much  effect ;  but  their  singularity  must 
strike  every  stranger,  as  well  as  the  frequent  paragraphs,  in  which 
the  habit  of  lending  newspapers  to  others  who  ought  to  buy  a 
oopy  for  themselves  is  reprehended  as  a  grievous  fault,  and  paying 
a  newspaper  bill  with  punctuality  is  lauded  as  the  highest  virtue. 
But,  that  I  may  not  speak  of  this  practice  without  ofierinff  an  ex- 
ample of  it,  I  transcribe  the  following  exquisite  morceau  from  the 
column  of  "^  deaths"  in  the  Boston  Centinel  of  Nov.  6,  1838.  If 
the  newspapers  of  any  counby  on  earth  can  furnish  a  parallel  to  i^ 
I  have  not  seen  it    Here  it  is,  verbatim  d  lUeraHm. 

**  DiATHft. — On  Friday  evening,  at  Watertown,  Deacon  Moses  Cool- 
idgfe,  a^ed  eighty-five.  Funeral  this  afternoon  at  half  past  two  o'clock, 
from  his  late  residence.  [Deacon  C.  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Cm- 
tinel  about  half  a  century,  and  has  always  paid  his  bill  punctually. 
Such  a  man  desenres  a  erown  of  glory.]'* 

If  tins  were  meant  as  a  joke,  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
solemn  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  venerable  friend.  Ml  of  years 
and  of  honourable  reputation,  would  have  stayed  such  heartless 
witticism.  If  it  were  meant  in  earnest,  it  is  in  still  worse  taste  and 
feeling ;  but  in  either  case  it  shows,  what,  indeed,  the  whole  course 
of  the  newspaper  press  in  this  country,  wid^  a  few  honouraUe  ex- 
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ceptioDSy  establishes  beyond  doubt,  fhat  with  them  profit  is  abova 
principle,  and  gain  the  exclusive  end  and  aim  of  all  their  labours  * 

The  remarkable  predominance  of  scriptural,  and  especially  of 
Hebrew  names,  in  the  designation  of  individuak,  as  seen  in  the 
public  documents  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  such  as  lists  of  can* 
didates  nominated  for  offices,  records  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  and  advertisements  of  goods  for  sale,  can  hardly  fail  to 
strike  a  stranger  as  a  peculiarity  of  New-England. 

In  personal  appearance,  the  men  of  Boston  have  the  same  chaiw 
acteristics  as  those  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia.  They  are,  in 
general,  rather  above  than  below  the  middle  stature,  with  fewer 
fat  or  corpulent  men  than  in  England,  pale  complexions,  generally 
straight  hair,  and  a  seriousness  or  ^avity  of  countenance  which  in 
England  would  be  called  puritanical,  but  which  here  excites  no 
observation,  from  its  being  so  general.  Every  one  is  well  dressed 
and  remarkably  clean,  but  with  an  absence  of  foppery  dr  dandy- 
ism, which,  though  now  and  then  seen  in  the  young,  b  never  wit- 
nessed in  any  man  of  middle  aee.  They  are  not  so  hurried  in 
their  movements  as  in  New-York,  where  everybody  seems  as  if 
walking  for  a  wager,  or  running  a  race  with  time ;  but  their  whole 
air  is  that  of  careful  thoughtfufness  and  gravity. 

There  are  not  so  many  tiandsome  women  in  Boston  as  there  are 
in  New- York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore ;  nor  are  the  ladies  of 
the  North  so  gracefully  elegant  in  their  dress  and  manners  as 
those  of  the  Southern  cities.  Yet  even  here  there  are  more  hand- 
some and  pretty  female  faces  than  could  be  seen  in  the  same 
amount  of  population  in  any  town  in  England,  though  there  are 
no  such  examples  of  striking  and  imprest ve  beauty,  or  of '^  fine 
women,''  as  we  understand  the  term,  as  are  occasionally  found  in 
Europe.  The  same  deficiency  in  the  roundness  and  plumpness  of 
figure  is  observable  here  as  elsewhere  in  America;  the  female 
forms,  though  slender,  are  never  finely  developed  into  shapes  that 
would  produce  the  beautiful  rotundity  and  swelling  outlines  fit  for 
statuary ;  while  their  complexions  are  almost  uniformly  pale,  and 
their  health  extremely  delicate.  There  is  less  effort  at  display  in 
the  dress  of  the  ladies  here  than  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
Union ;  but  it  is  always  of  the  best  and  latest  fashions  and  materi- 
als, though  more  **  quiet"  and  less  obtrusive. 

The  causes  of  the  pale  complenons  and  ill  health  of  both  males 
and  females,  for  it  is  far  more  general  willi  both  than  with  us,  are 
no  doubt  many;  but  among  the  most  prominent,  I  think,  may  be 
classed,  first,  the  climate,  m  its  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold,  and  cold  to  heat;  secondly,  the  too  great  frequency  of  meab, 
and  the  too  great  variety  of  foods  and  sauces  used  to  each ;  thirdly^ 
the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  among  the  men ;  and,  fourthly^  a  deJU 

I  ezpeet  lo  fetmy  foU  share  of  condemMtioQ  for  Qttering  Uiis  tnitii,  bnt  I  thiU  aol 
*  from  tbia,  aor  iMiiiin  its  npreMkn. 
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cient  quantity  of  sleep,  and  of  robust  and  vigorous  excrdse  in  tbe 
open  air.  There  are  four  substantial  meals  m  almost  every  house 
daily ;  breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at  two,  tea  at  six,  and  supper  at 
nine ;  and  at  each  of  these  flesh  meat  or  poultry  is  taken,  grossly 
cooked,  with  greasy  sauces,  and  a  large  admixture  of  sweetmeats 
and  preserved  fruits,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  nuts,  of  which 
both  children  and  adults  eat  profusely. 

In  general,  persons  retire  before  midnight ;  but,  whenever  they 
at  up  later  at  parties,  they  are  still  rung  out  of  bed  by  the  prepar- 
atory breakfast  belt  at  seven ;  and  their  appearance  then,  as  wdl 
as  at  other  periods  of  the  day,  afford  evidence  that  they  have  not 
slept  sufficiently.  As  to  exercise,  although  there  are  some  few 
who  ride,  and  many  more  who  walk  at  stated  periods  every  day, 
yet  the  vigorous  exercise  required  for  the  young,  in  cricket,  hoop, 
football,  running,  leaping,  wrestlmg,  &c.,  is  almost  unknown ;  and 
neither  atchery,  nor  any  other  exercise,  except  walking,  is  prac- 
tised by  females,  so  that  their  bodies  are  never  so  fully  developed, 
their  health  so  robust,  their  figures  so  beautiful,  or  their  complexion 
so  rosy,  as  would  be  the  case  if  more  exercise  and  more  sleep  were 
taken,  and  less  food  and  less  sweetmeats  were  eaten. 

The  same  degree  of  paleness  and  languor  is  observable  in  the 
boys  at  the  public  schools,  and  this  was  adverted  to  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  public  meeting  held  in  Boston  during  my  stay  there, 
in  the  month  of  October,  lo38,  from  the  report  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  may  be  given  from  the  papers  of  the  day.  The 
chairman,  after  alluding  to  one  or  two  other  topics  connected  with 
the  meeting,  passed  to  the  following : 

*'  The  other  topic  was  that  or  over  mental  excitement.  The  childrea 
were  stimulated  too  highly.  Too  much  was  required  of  the  pupils. 
The  intellectual  labour  began  at  too  early  an  age,  and  it  was  enforced 
upon  them  too  many  hours  in  a  day.  Hence  our  children  looked  rale 
and  feeble.  They  lacked  robust  frames  and  firm  constitutions.  This 
fault  was  not  attributable  to  the  committee  nor  to  teachers,  but  to  pa- 
rents, who  insisted  upon  the  performance  of  tasks  too  arduous  for  the 
young  mind.  The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  had  been  altogether 
neglected.  Germany  paid  judicious  regard  to  this  point.  The  resalt 
was  seen  in  the  health,  and  long  life,  and  protracted  labours  of  her  schol- 
ars. How  different  it  was  with  us !  Our  students  were  thin  and  paU 
to  a  proverb." 

The  boys  of  Boston  are,  notwithstanding,  among  the  rudest  and 
most  turbulent  that  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen ;  and,  among 
other  instances  of  their  rudeness,  I  may  mention  the  following.  My 
youngest  son,  who  accompanied  us  on  our  travels,  being  about  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  had  to  go  from  our  residence  daily,  at  different 
hours,  to  take  lessons  from  his  various  masters,  who  hved  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city ;  but  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  his  being 
beset  by  some  of  the  Boston*  boys,  called  after,  and  occasionally 
assailed  with  stones,  as  well  as  with  coarse  epithets;  and  for  no 
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other  reason  that  could  ever  be  oooceiTed  or  discovered,  than  that 
he  was  an  ^^  English  boy/'  and  was  therefore  regarded  by  them  as 
an  '^  interloper.''    Their  conduct  became  at  lai£  so  bad,  diat  we 
were  obliged  to  send  a  man-serrant  with  him  in  going  and  com- 
ing ;  and  even  then  they  were  often  both  assailed,  especially  when 
tbey  met,  as  they  did  occasionally,  a  school  just  dispersed,  where 
the  number  of  the  boys  gave  them  additional  courage  for  the  onset 
Among  the  customs  which  prevail  with  the  ladies  is  that  of 
wearing  mourning  for  a  much  longer  period  than  in  England,  and 
'       of  not  receiving  visits  or  going  out  to  parties  during  all  the  time 
'      that  their  mourning  is  worn.    Between  persons  not  b  mourning 
'       visits  are  interchanged  occasionally ;  but  even  here  the  morning^ 
I      calls  are  among  the  heaviest  taxes  on  time  that  strangeis  are  called 
'       upon  to  pay,  and  many  valuable  hours  are  literally  wasted  every 
week  by  persons  taking  a  long  walk  to  call  on  those  who  have  left 
I       their  cards  on  some  previous  day :  when,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  answer  is,  "  Not  at  home,"  or  "  Particularly  engaged."    As 
these  answers  are  given  to   every  one  indiscriminately,  without 
knowing  who  may  call,  no  one  can  reasonably  take  onence ;  but 
it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  all  if  these  morning  calls,  which  end 
in  nothing  but  a  waste  of  time,  were  abolished  altogether,  and 
cards  of  mterchange  or  inquiry  sent  by  the  penny-post  or  by  a 
I      messenger,  who  might  go  the  rounds  for  the  visiter,  and  save  him 

the  inconvenience  and  disappointment 
I  Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities,  and,  as  they  seemed  to  me  in 

many  cases,  defects  of  society  in  Boston — ^and  there  are  none  which 
are  not  easily  capable  of  reform  and  improvement — my  sincere  con- 
viction is,  that  there  is  no  cit^  in  the  world,  of  the  same  extent  of 
population,  in  which  there  exist  more  substantial  wealth,  honourably 
and  industriously  acquired,  more  mercantile  intej^rity,  more  useful 
intelligence,  more  general  comfort,  more  purity  of  morals,  more  be- 
nevolent efforts  for  the  promotion  of  humane  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, or  more  general  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness,  than  in 
Boston.    There  is  no  blemish  witnin  its  precincts,  whether  of  fraud, 
I       intemperance,  profligacy,  rudeness,  or  inhospitality,  of  which  there 
are  not  similar  examples,  and  often  on  a  much  larger  scale,  in  the  old 
I       and  populous  cities  of  Europe :  and  if  the  question  could  be  reduced 
^       to  figures,  and  set  forth  in  accurate  arithmetical  proportions,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  be  fouiiR  that,  in  the  proportion  of  crime,  vice,  or 
;       folly*  to  the  whole  population,  Boston  would  have  less  of  each  than 
I       any  other  city  with  which  it  could  be  compared. 

JBttt  as  it  is  710^  perfect,  and  as  its  own  inhabitants,  by  their  ven^ 
deare  to  have  it  so  considered  by  foreigners,  must  evidently  wish 
f  that  it  should  be  so,  they  ought  to  regai3  those  as  their  best  friends 
)  who,  seeing  what,  perhaps  from  their  position,  they  are  themselves 
f  not  so  likely  to  perceive,  should  have  the  courage  and  the  frankness 
)       to  point  out  the  defects  which  are  capable  of  emendation,  and  thus 
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become  the  pioneen  of  improTementy  ance  the  very  fint  t^bep  to- 
wards reform  in  everything  is  to  be  made  consdoos  that  tfaone  b 
really  somethii^  that  requires  it 


CHAPTER  XUL 

hui  Sunday  paMed  in  Boston.— Morning  Serrica  at  the  King's  Chapel. — Singnkr 
Union  of  Ro]raIt]r,  EpiicopacY,  and  Unitarianism.— History  of  the  Rise  and  Piogiess 
of  King's  Chapel.— Gift  of  Plate  from  the  King  and  Queen  of  England. — SetodisD 
of  Organ  for  the  Chapel  by  HandeL— Church-rates  leried  by  Dissenters  on  Kpisr<nia 
lisns.— Anecdote  of  Capuin  Coram,  Founder  of  the  FouiKlImg.— Alcentioo  of  tJie 
Church  Liturgy  by  Unitarians.— Examples  of  the  Changes  made  in  the  Sertioe.— 
Prayer  against  Sedition  and  Rebellion  retained.— Orouovds  alleged  for  revising  lbs 
Liturgy.— Summary  of  the  Service  as  at  present  used.— Description  of  the  Edmoe, 
the  Vassal  Monument.— Choir  led  by  the  present  Mayor  of  Boston.— Unitamonm 
in  the  Ascendant  and  increasing.— Afiecting  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  Father  Tajkv.— 
Aflfectionate  Exchanges  of  FarewelL—Last  Evening  paaaed  in  Boston. — Cofdiai  B»> 
greU  and  Anxieties  of  Friends. 

Thb  last  Sunday  that  we  passed  in  Boston  was  agreeably  and 
instructively  occupied.  Havmg  heard  on  the  preceding  Sabbaths 
nearly  all  the  prmcipal  preachers  of  the  city  in  their  respectire 
churches,  we  attended,  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  at  the  King's 
Chapel,  to  hear  Dr.  Greenwood ;  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  me 
Manner's  Church  to  hear  Father  Taylor ;  and  both  were  stzikii^ 
and  impressive  services. 

The  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Greenwood  was  a  beautiful  and 
convincing  discourse  on  the  propriety  of  maintaining  such  of  the 
^external  S>nns  and  duties  oi  religion  as  are  in  accordance  with 
scriptural  authority,  and  the  danger  of  omitting  to  keep  up  the  con* 
tinued  observance  of  religious  ordinances.  It  had,  too,  so  remark- 
able  a  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  church  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  and  with  all  its  surrounding  associations,  that  some  of 
its  peculiarities  will  be  worth  detailing.  This  church  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  in  the  world  which  recognises  royalty  in  its  name. 
Episcopacy  in  its  ritual,  and  Unitarianism  in  its  doctrme ;  being 
called,  at  the  present  moment.  King's  Chapel ;  using  in  its  service 
most  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  introducing  such  modifications  as  to  make  it  cor- 
respond  with  the  belief  and  worship  of  Unitarians.  The  histoy 
of  this  church  is  as  follows. 

It  was  in  1689  that  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  New-England 
was  built,  on  the  spot  where  the  King's  Chapel  now  stands ;  and 
in  July  of  that  year  an  entry  appears  in  the  records  to  this  effect, 
"  Latu  Deo.  A  memorandum  of  such  honest  and  well-disposed 
persons  as  contributed  their  assistance  for  and  towards  erectmg  a 
church  for  God's  wordiip  in  Boston,  according  to  the  constitutioo 
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of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  estabfished/'  The  names 
amount  to  nine^'^  in  numbery  and  the  sum  subscribed  by  them 
-was  256/.  9s, ;  but  the  cost  of  the  church  is  subsequendy  said  to 
have  been  2842.  16^.  It  was  built  of  wood,  was  very  small,  and 
-wholly  without  pews,  and  it  was  not  until  1694  that  these  were 
added  to  the  church,  at  a  cost  of  862.,  which  was  raised  by  a  sub- 
scription of  fifly*three  persons  to  cover  the  expense.  As  the  chief 
part  of  the  community  in  Boston  then  consisted  of  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England,  this  building  received  no  favour  from  them, 
but  was  built  principally  by  the  contributions  of  the  governor.  Sir 
£dmond  Andios,  and  the  officials  and  dependants  of  the  govern- 
ment 

In  1696  some  presents  were  made  to  the  church  from  England, 
which  are  thus  entered  in  the  records :  ^  The  Decalogue,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Creed,  which  were  drawne  in  England  (that  is, 
painted  and  gilded  on  tablets  for  placing  over  the  altar),  and 
brought  over  by  Mr.  Samud  Myles,  m  July,  1696 ;"  and  another 
entry  stands  thus :  ^*  Boston,  1697,  then  received  of  Mr.  Myles  two 
great  silver  flagons,  and  one  sallver,  and  one  bowl,  and  one  civer 
(cover),  all  of  silver,  which  was  given  to  the  church  by  the  long 
and  queen  (William  and  Mary),  and  brought  over  by  Captam 
John  Foye.  Received  by  me,  OUes  Dyer,  diurchwarden."  The 
Bishop  of  London  also  sent  a  library  of  books,  which  was  deemed 
at  the  time  the  best  theological  library  in  New*England,  and  has 
since  been  deposited  in  the  Boston  Athenseum. 

Up  to  the  period  of  King  William's  death,  the  church  was  call* 
ed  <' King's  Chapel;"  but  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in 
1702  its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Queen's  Chapel.  In  1710 
a  new  subscription  was  raised  to  rebuild  the  church,  which  was 
then  enlarged  to  twice  its  origmal  size,  but  was  still  constructed  of 
wood  only ;  a  clock  was  given  by  the  ^  gentlemen  of  the  British 
Society"  and  an  organ  was  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle  in 
1713,  and  an  organist  sent  for  from  London  at  a  salary  of  30/.  per 
annum,  with  an  allowance  of  201.  for  the  passage  of  himself  and 
his  wife,  and  hberty  to  teach  music  and  dancing !  to  help  out  his 
maintenance. 

In  1714,  when  Queen  Anne  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
the  Elrst,  the  name  of  the  church  was  again  changed  to  King's 
Chapel,- which  it  has  retained  ever  since.  In  1730  a  curious  con* 
dition  of  things  arose,  the  Episcopalians  of  New-Eneland  being 
included  in  the  taxation  levied  to  build  and  support  the  churches 
of  the  dissenters.  This  appeared  to  them  so  great  a  grievance, 
that  th^  sent  home  a  memorial  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon£>n  and  a 
petition  to  the  king,  complaining  of  '*  the  sufferings  of  the  church- 
men in  this  provmce,"  in  being  thus  compelled  to  pay  rates  for  the 
support  of  the  dissenters;  and  some  of  those  who  refused  to  do  so 
were  imprisoned,  and  had  thar  goods  sold  to  raise  the  amount 
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The  disaentersy  h&ng  die  mflgorityy  insisted  on  tbeur  point  and  icar* 
ried  it,  just  as  dow^  in  England,  the  cborcbmen  being  the  major- 
ity, act  on  the  same  principle  and  apply  the  same  means;  but  in 
both  cases,  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  feel  it  to  be  oppresaon, 
though  those  who  exercise  the  compellmg  power  call  resistance  to 
the  impost  rebellion. 

In  1741,  the  wooden  building  being  found  to  be  ^atly  decay- 
ed, it  was  resolved  to  build  a  church  of  stone,  which  it  was  estima- 
ted would  require  2500/.  sterling ;  but  it  was  not  till  1749  that  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid;  and  it  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  imperfect  notions  then  prevailmg  as  to  the  liberty 
of  the  pr^ss,  to  state,  that  a  Boston  newspaper,  called  "  The  Inde- 
pendent Advertiser,"  for  describing  the  somewhat  pompous  cere- 
mony observed  on  this  occasion  with  wit  and  sarcasm,  was  after- 
ward ^< suppressed;"  especially,  says  the  record,  '^ as  it  had  long 
been  made  use  of  for  a  vehicle  of  scandal  and  disaffection  to  the 
government"  A  curious  anecdote  is  mentioned  as  illustrative  of 
Sie  temper  and  character  of  some  of  the  best  friends  of  th^  race. 
As  the  expenses  of  this  new  stone  church  were  found  to  be  mach 
greater  than  was  anticipated,  wealthy  men,  favourable  to  the 
Episcopal  religion,  were  applied  to  for  aid  by  letter,  and  among 
the  number  of  these  was  the  celebrated  Captain  Coram,  the  found- 
er of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Lopdoa ;  "  Mr.  Barlow  Trecothick, 
who  was  then  in  England,  waited  on  him ;  and,  though  graciously 
received,  had  no  sooner  mentioned  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  than  be 
was  obliged  to  listen  to  a  burst  of  the  mpst  passionate  reproaches 
against  the  vestry  of  King's  Chapel,  for  slighting  a  present  whidi 
Captain  Coram  had  formerly  made  them  of  a  {nece  of  land.  All 
the  explanations  of  Mr.  Trecothick  seemed  not  to  cool  the  old  gen- 
tleman's rage,  who  at  last  flatly  told  his  visiter,  with  an  oath,  *  that 
he  knew  it  was  in  his  power  to  serve  the  clMirch  very  much;  but 
that,  if  the  twelve  apostles  were  to  apply  to  him  in  bdialf  of  it,  be 
woidd  persist  in  refusmg  to  do  it' "  This,  say»  Mr.  Trecothidc,in 
his  communication  to  the  committee,  I  thought  a  d^nitive  answer, 
and  so  I  took  my  leave.  The  aid  required  was,  however,  obtained 
from  other  sources,  and  the  whole  expense  of  the  church,  which 
amounted  b  the  end  to  nearly  lOftQfH.  sterUng,  was  defrayed. 

In  1756  a  new  organ  was  obtained  from  England,  at  a  nist  cost 
of  600/.,  and  137/.  expenses.  It  is  the  one  that  is  now  uaed  in  the 
church,  and  is  viewed  and  heard  with  great  interest,  as  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  selected  for  the  church  by  the 
great  master,  Handel,  who,  though  then  blind — ^for  he  died  in  1758, 
and  was  blind  eight  years  before  bis  death — tried  it  bv  his  own 
hands  before  its  purchase.  After  the  death  of  Cieorge  the  Seomd 
and  accession  of  George  the  Third,  an  additional  service  of  plate 
was  sent  out  in  1772,  with  a  complete  new  set  of  pulpit  furniture^ 
as  a  present  from  the  king ;  the  whole  amount  of  the  alver  thus 
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presented  to  &e  chmch  being  SSOO  ounoeSy  and  Ibe  gift  of  time 
separate  sovereigns;  so  that,  from  the  banning  to  the  end  of  its 
history,  this  church,  buik  chiei^  by  the  contributions  of  Gbvenmr 
Andros  and  his  officiab,  used  always  as  the  church  of  die  ^oven^ 
waent,  with  a  special  state-pew  for  the  governor  and  his&mily,  and 
patronised  and  assisted  by  bishops  and  kings,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  peculiar  fiivourite  of  episospac^  and  royal^  combined. 

R  is  the  more  remarkable  on  this  account,  that  this  yetj  church 
should  be  the  first  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  would  be 
abjured,  and  diat,  while  retaining  the  liturgy  of  the  jE^iscopal  or 
Church  of  England  service,  it  should  make  open  profession  of  Uni* 
tarianism.  At  the  Revolution  in  1776,  the  guded  crown  that  stood 
on  the  centre  of  the  organ,  and  the  two  gilded  mitres  that  stood  on 
either  side,  were  removed  by  the  populace,  and  all  signs  of  homage 
to  royalty  were  abolished.  The  name  of  King-street  was  changed 
to  State-street,  Queen-street  to  Court-street,  and  Kind's  Chapd  to 
Stone  Chapel,  bv  which  it  was  for  a  long  time  caUed ;  but  the 
anti-royal  fever  has  so  far  subsided,  that  for  many  years  past  the 
church  has  resumed  its  ancient  name,  and  is  called  feng's  Chapd 
by  its  own  minister  and  congregation  as  well  as  by  others. 

The  next  step  was  the  alteration  of  the  Litur^*,  which  was  un* 
dertaken  in  1783  by  Dr.  Parker,  and  completed  in  1786,  according 
to  the  alterations  made  in  the  same  by  the  celebrated  English  di* 
vine,  Dr.  Clarke ;  these  changes  being  chiefly  the  rejection  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  omission  of  all  the  passages  that  eithef 
reco^ised  or  adverted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  this  amend* 
ed  Liturgy  was  adopted  by  the  vote  of  the  congregation,  and  has 
ever  since  formed  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  used  bv  them  inr 
thdr  worship.  **  Thus,"  says  the  present  pastor  of  this  church,  Dr. 
Greenwood,  who  is  abo  its  historian,  **  the  first  Episcopal  church 
in  Ne^-England  became  the  first  Unitarian  chursh  in  America*'' 

The  prindpal  alterations  made  in  the  service  are  these :  Instead 
of  <<  Gloria  Patri"  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  Psalms,  *^  Ok>iy  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  sentence 
nsed  is  this:  ^Now  unto  the  IQng  eternal,  immortal^ invimble,  the 
only  wise  God,  be  honour  and  dory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  forever 
and  ever.  Amen."  In  the  ''Te  Deum,'^ after  die  words  ''the 
Father  of  an  infinite  majesty,"  the  subsequent  passages  are  expun* 
ged,  and  these  substituted :  **  The  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Uni* 
verse,  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Ssviour ;  the  enlkht'^ 
ener  and  sanctifier  of  men ;  all  happiness  pioceedeth  from  thee, 
and  to  thee  ail  gratitude  and  adoration  are  due.  We  bless  diee 
for  sending  into  the  world  thy  beloved  Son.  When  thou  gavert 
1dm  to  deliver  man,  it  pleased  thee  that  be  diould  be  bom  dTa  vir- 
gin;"  and  the  rest  to  the  end  is  as  in  the  old  version.  ^The  Lita- 
ny is  much  abridged,  and  many  of  the  expressions  modernized.  In- 
iteadof  the  prayer,''  0  God  the  Son, Redeemer  of  the  worU»"  Itc, 
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ike  language  used  is,  ^  O  God,  who  by  thy  Son  bast  redeemed  fhe 
world  ;**  and  instead  of ''  0  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son/'  the  language  used  is,  *^  O  God,  who  hj 
thy  Holy  Spirit  dost  govern,  direct,  and  sanctify  the  hearts  of  thy 
faithfol  servants."  Instead  of  '<  All  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the 
world,  and  the  devil,"  the  words  used  are,  ^*  all  inordbate  and  sin« 
ful  affections,  and  all  the  secret  allurements  of  this  sinful  world  ;'' 
but  what  seems  remarkable  is,  that  these  words  are  permitted  to 
stand  unaltered  as  in  the  original :  ^*  From  all  sedition,  privy  con« 
spiracy,  and  rebellion,  from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  sdiism, 
from  hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  thy  word  and  command* 
ment,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

In  the  preface  to  this  amended  liturgy,  the  veiy  persons  who 
pray  thus  fervently  to  be  delivered  *'  from  all  sedition,  privy  con- 
spiracy, and  rebeUion"  say,  '^  The  late  hdppy  revolution  here  hath 
forever  separated  all  the  £piscopal  societies  in  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  the  lAig  of  that 
eountry  is  the  supreme  head ;"  and  on  this  ground  they  think  them- 
selves justified  m  ^  making  such  alterations  in  their  service  as  the 
exigency  of  the  times  and  occasions  hath  rendered  expedient"  Of 
the  whole  work,  when  these  changes  were  made,  they  thus  express 
tiiemselves :  ^  The  litui^  contamed  in  this  volume  is  such  that 
it  is  supposed  no  Christian  can  take  offence  at  it,  or  find  his  con- 
science at  all  wounded  in  repeating  it  The  Trinitarian,  the  Uni- 
tarian, the  Calvinist,  the  Arminian,  will  read  nothing  in  it  which 
can  give  him  any  reasonable  umbrage.  God  is  the  sole  object  of 
woraiiip  in  these  prayers ;  and  as  no  man  can  come  to  God  but  h^ 
Ifae  one  mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  every  petition  is  here  offered  in  his 
name,  in  obedience  to  his  commands." 

The  present  pastor.  Dr.  Greenwood,  at  fhe  close  of  his  interesU 
in?  History  of  King's  Chapel,  from  which  most  of  the  facts  here 
sheeted  have  been  mthered,  thus  acknowledges  the  present  views 
of  his  church  :  "  With  re^rd  to  our  religious  opinions,"  he  says, 
"  we  indeed  differ  widely,  in  some  respects,  from  those  who  once 
met  for  worskip  in  this  temple.  Of  these  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  tfiat 
we  believe  thtm  to  be  true  and  scri{>tural,  and  hold  them  to  be 
precious.  Though  we  have  no  objection  to  the  name  or  oflBce  of 
Dishop,  when  usel  in  a  scriptural  sense  and  exercised  in  a  scriptu* 
ral  manner,  yet  we  claim  to  be  interpreters  of  the  meanmg  of  Scrip* 
ture^  on  that  as  well  as  on  other  topics,  for  ourselves.  And  though 
we  refuse  not  to  be  designated  bf  the  term  Episcopal,  yet,  so  long 
as  Episcopalians  deem  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  essentisJ, 
and  an  assent  to  it  indispensable,  we,  as  Unitarians,  cannot  join 
wiUi  them,  nor  can  they  receive  us ;  and  our  communion  with  our 
Unitarian  brethren  of  the  Congregational  order  must  be  much  more 
intimate  tffan  with  them.  But  we  retain  and  prefer  the  ancient 
Liturgy,  simplified  and  altered  in  conformity  with  our  opinions ;  and 
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in  dus  jrespect  difer  from  Con^cegationaKsIa  and  others,  who  um 
no  regular  form  of  public  i¥orship.  Ib  unity  of  spirit  and  the  bond 
of  peace  we  desire  to  join  our  brethren,  and  in  righteousnefls  of  li& 
to  be  reconciled  unto  Grod,  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ" 

The  interior  of  the  church  resembles  those  built  in  London  about 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  the  First  The  order  of  aiw 
chitecture  is  Corbthian,  and  the  finelv-carred  capitals  of  the  fluted 
.]HlIars  that  support  the  aisles  and  Rallery,  the  lofty  pulpit,  with  its 
€rimson  damask  draperies  and  Telvet  cushion,  the  railed-in  altar 
and  communi(m«-table,  with  the  tablets  of  the  Decalogue,  Greedy 
and  Lord's  Prayer,  the  high  and  roomy  pews,  all  lined  with  greea 
baize,  the  oldfashioned  organ  chosen  by  Handel,  the  marble  monu^ 
ments  and  tablets  around  the  walls,  and,  mdeed,  everything  oonp 
jaected  with  the  aspect  of  the  interior,  reminded  us  more  of  home 
than  anythinfl;  we  had  seen  in  any  place  of  worship  since  we  left 
England.  Ine  lady  who  accompanied  us  was  most  anxious  to 
complete  this  illusion  by  having  ^^  God  save  the  King"  played  bf 
the  organist— who  was  himsdf  an  Englishman,  and  *^  nothing 
loth" — ^after  the  congregation  had  dispersed,  and  while  we  were 
walking  round  with  the  minister  to  seethe  monuments  of  the  chap* 
el ;  but  we  satisfied  ourselves  with  her  kind  intentions. 

Amons  the  monuments  is  one  to  Samuel  Vassal,  a  merchant  of 
London,  finely  executed  in  marble,  and  containing  an  inscriptiost 
which,  for  its  historical  interest,  is  worth  being  copied  at  lengthy 
and  it  will  accordingly  be  found  in  the  Appendix.*  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  here  that  he  was  the  first  person  in  England  who 
refused  to  pay  the  unconstitutional  tax  on  tonnage  and  poundage 
in  the  year  1628,  for  which  his  goods  were  seized  and  his  person 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  He  was 
chosen  as  member  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  London  in  1640, 
and  in  1641  the  Parliament  voted  him  10,000/.  as  compensatioa 
for  his  injuries ;  but,  like  others  who  have  had  their  claims  Bifh 
loiowledged  but  not  redressed,  his  family  never  received  anything 
l>eyond  die  honour  of  this  vote  and  resolution ;  though  his  father 
was  one  of  the  gallant  patriots  who  fitted  out  at  his  own  cost  two 
ships  of  war,  one  of  which  he  commanded  in  person,  and  joined 
the  royal  fleet  to  oppose  the  Spanish  armada. 

Among  the  many  interesting  peculiarities  of  King's  Chapel,  and 
its  Episcopalian  service  by  a  Unitarian  mmister  and  congregation, 
the  choir  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  peifed, 
tiiough  by  no  means  the  most  extensive  in  Boston ;  and  the  orff«i 
chosen  by  Handel  is  well  sustuned  by  exqui^te  voices  admiraUy 
attuned.  This  choir  is  led  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  Mr.  ElUotl, 
who  is  a  good  musician,  with  an  excellent  voice,  and  who  takes  a 
pleasure  in  conducting  this  part  of  the  service ;  so  that,  instead  of 
finding  him  in  what  was  formerly  the  governor's  pew,  where,  uo 
*  See  Appendix,  Na  X. 
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cording  to  the  old  cvloiii  ot  colouial  times,  and  of  yoy  reeeni 
date  in  England,  the  mayor  migblt  be  found,  surrounded  by  the 
aldermen  in  furred  robes,  and  protected  b]^  the  gilded  maoe  as  the 
emblem  of  his  authority,  he  is  to  be  seen  in  Bo^on  in  front  of  the 
choir,  in  the  organ  gallery,  leading  the  singers,  and  per&Hviiii^  his 
4aty  ably  and  efficiently,  and  this,  too,  witbrat  losing  m  the  slight- 
est degree  the  respect  or  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

No  one  can  be  lonjg  in  Boston  without  perceiving  that  Unilarisa»» 
ism,  if  ngt  the  religion  of  the  numerical  majoritjr,  is  that  of  the 
opulent  and  official  classes  who  compose  the  aristocracy  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Webster  the  senator,  and  several  of  the  members  ct 
Congress,  as  well  as  of  the  local  Legislature,  are  Unitarians.  The 
president  and  professors  at  Harvard  Universit}r  are  nearly  all  Uni- 
tarians. The  Dench  and  the  bar  contain  a  majority  of  Unitarians^ 
and  the  medical  profession  adds  largely  to  their  numbers.  The 
mayor  and  many  of  the  municipal  officers  are  Unitarians,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  more  wealthy  merchants.  It  is  said  here,  in- 
deed, that,  with  whatever  religion  men  begin  life,  when  ther  get 
Tery  rich  and  withdraw  from  active  business  they  become  Unita- 
liaas.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  first,  that  they  feel  theoH 
selves  relieved  from  a  great  deal  of  the  troublesome  duty  of  fre- 
quent prayer-meetings,  private  conferences,  confesaons  of  expm- 
cnce,  and  other  searching  and  disagreeable  inquisitions,  to  which, 
ws  oommunicaots  of  other  sects,  they  would  be  occasionally  subjecty 
but  from  which,  the  moment  they  become  Unitarians,  they  are  free  ; 
secondly,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  peculiar  views  of  religion  as 
to  its  mysteries  and  doctrines,  they  are  unrestrained  in  the  fullest 
indulgence  of  them,  without  being  chargeable  with  heresy*  as  in- 
dependence of  judgment  is  allowed  to  all,  without  inquiry  or  re- 
sponsibility ;  and,  thirdly,  that  Unitarianism  being  the  fashionable 
or  aristocratical  religion  of  Boston,  all  those  who  feel  that  thdr 
wealth  and  station  give  them  a  claim  of  admission  to  this  circle, 
and  many  who  are  ambitious  of  so  doing  before  their  claims  can 
be  well  established,  find  the  profession  of  Unitarianism  a  safe  and 
cassy  passport  to  circles  to  which  they  would  otherwise  find  admis- 
«on  more  difficult 

From  all  these  causes  combined,  and  others,  perhaps,  operating 
unseen,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Unitarians  here  have  the 
greatest  number  of  churches,  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  preach- 
ers, of  whom  the  justly-celebrated  Dr.  Channmg  is  at  the  head, 
and  the  most  fashionable  congregations.  They  are  likdy  to  in* 
crease,  because  the  reasons  already  enumerated  are  sure  to  be  in 
constant  operation  to  bring  additions  to  their  numbers,  while  few 
or  no  conversions  are  made  from  their  ranks  to  other  sects ;  and  the 
rising  generation  of  Unitarians  appear,  from  all  that  is  seen  and 
Imown  of  them,  to  wear  the  restraint  of  religious  opinions  and  ob» 
servances  even  more  lightly  than  their  parents,  and  to  get  more  and 
more  ^  liberal,"  as  it  is  termed,  in  both. 
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Jsk  the  afteraoon  we  vent  for  the  tfaird  tine  to  heur  Father  Taf  • 
lofy  at  tbe  Mariner's  Church,  and  were  more  deeply  affected  by  his 
pecoliar  and  touching  eloquence  than  before.  There  were  some 
recent  circumstances  which  made  the  occasion  one  of  deeper  im* 
portance  than  usual,  and  these  gave  him  more  than  his  accustomed 
riiare  of  eneigy  and  feeling.  (^  the  Friday  preceding  I  had  gone 
inrith  Father  i  aylor,  at  his  request,  to  visit,  with  his  family  and  ray 
own,  the  ^<  Mariner's  Home ;"  to  see  the  accommodation  there  pro* 
Tided  for  the  comfortable  boarding  and  lodging  of  seamen,  with  a 
-view  to  take  them  from  the  temptations  by  which  they  are  suf* 
lounded  on  all  hands  when  landing  from  their  voyages ;  and  to  in- 
spect the  store  of  clothmg,  prepared  of  the  best  materials,  put  to« 
getber  by  the  excellent  workmanship  of  seamen's  wives  and  daugb* 
ters,  and  furnished  at  the  cheapest  rates  f  and  nothing  could  be 
BK>re  complete  than  the  whole. 

On  this  very  day,  however,  it  happened  that  600  men  had  been 
paid  off  from  the  United  States  frigate  and  some  sloop8<*of-war 
forming  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  which  had  returned  from  a 
three  years'  absence.  Large  as  the  number  was,  however,  thus 
thrown  upon  the  stream  at  once,  there  were  enough  of  gro^hc^ 
keepers  and  other  interested  harpies  to  decoy  them  nearly  an  into 
their  dens ;  and,  except  the  few  that  were  rescued  from  their  fanss 
by  the  Mariner's  Home  and  the  Seaman's  Home,  they  were  nearrf 
ail  intoxicated  before  night  Some  were  robbed  while  thus  un* 
conscious,  by  those  who  made  them  so  for  this  purpose ;  and  on 
the  following  day  many  were  without  a  dollar,  though  on  the  aver* 
age  th^  had  come  on  shore  with  from  100  to  2(X)  dollars  each. 
Being  thus  stripped  of  all  their  money,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of 
stupid  insensibility  by  drunkenness,  they  were,  on  the  following 
night,  seen  choking  up  the  streets  and  lanes  by  the  wharves,  so  as 
actually  to  impede  the  passage,  and  the  night  being  intensely  oold, 
tbe  thermometer  at  6°,  the  watchmen  were  all  employed  in  taking 
them  up  from  the  ground,  many  of  them  stiff  with  cold,  and  pihng  * 
them  up  one  on  &e  other  in  heaps  in  the  watch-houses,  to  prevent 
their  being  frozen  to  death !  This  was  the  fate  that  befell  the 
brave  defenders  of  their  country  when  they  .returned  to  the  land 
of  their  nativity,  and  this  was  die  treatment  they  received  at  the 
bands  of  their  iellow-citizens ! 

(hi  the  following  day,  Monday,  the  second  election  was  to  take 
place  for  the  representatives  of  boston,  and  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  two  sections  into  which  the  Whigs  had  split  was, 
whether  tbe  regular  Whig  ticket,  as  it  was  called,  which  contained 
in  it  no  less  than  seven  dealers  in  intoxicating  liquor  out  of  36  can* 
didates,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  were  for  an  unre^ 
stricted  trade  in  ardent  spirits,  should  be  elected ;  or  whether  th« 
Amory  Hall  ticket,  as  it  was  called,  on  which  were  36  men  all  in 
frtvour  of  upholding  the  recent  license  law,  which  prohibits  the  sale 
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of  flpicits  in  a  kss  quantity  than  16  gdlons,  ahodd  be  ehded  ia 
tfaeir  stead. 

Father  Taylor,  bearing  in  mind  tbeae  two  drcamstaacca,  took 
for  his  text  the  aixth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  fipom  the 
aOth  chapter  of  Exodus, ''  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  and  made  a  moat 
powerful  and  thrilling  discoorse.    He  walked  up  and  down  tbe 

Slatform  just  as  a  sea-captain  walks  the  quarter-deck;  beUod 
im  were  seated  half  a  dozen  fine-lookmg  seamen;  and  the 
winding  stairs  ascending  to  this  pulpit  on  each  side,  as  well  as 
the  altar-place  beneath  it,  were  filled  with  seamen  also. 

In  the  centre,  or  body  of  the  church,  the  whole  space  was  filled 
by  seamen  only,  and  the  side-seats  below  and  in  the  gallery  were 
occupied  by  the  public  generally,  the  whole  number  excerdiiig 
1000  persons.  He  addressed  the  seamen  chiefly  as  his  brethren, 
and  told  them  that  in  the  face  of  this  commandment,  ^'Tboa 
ahalt  not  kill,"  many  of  their  shipmates  and  messmates  bad  been 
murdered,  cruelly  and  in  cool  blood  murdered,  some  of  them  body 
and  sold,  by  the  poisonous  drink*  administered  to  them  by  guilty 
and  ayaricious  hands-;  and  after  first  poisoning,  and  then  plunder- 
ing them,  they  had  left  their  victims  to  perish  in  the  streets !  He 
asked  whether  they  would  look  on  with  indifference  while  these 
aoenes  were  passing  around  them;  and  he  ureed  them  to  rally 
round  the  polls  to-morrow,  and  defeat  the  dealers  in  the  deatlh- 
inflicting  liquid,  by  i>reventin^  their  return  as  members  of  the 
L^lislature,  and  electing  the  hriends  of  temperance,  who  are  the 
friends  of  humanity,  in  their  stead. 

His  discourse  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  heart'^ercing 
-  that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  hear.  The  big  tear  rolled  down  his 
furrowed  cheeks  when  he  spoke  of  the  suiferihgs  of  his  brother 
mariners  as  though  they  were  his  own  children ;  while  the  ro- 
bust and  manly  mmes  of  the  seamen,  to  whom  he  addressed  hk 
discourse,  alternately  swelled  with  sobs  and  melted  with  teais  as 
ikey  heard  his  touching  tones,  and  looked  upon  his  beaming  and 
bemenant  face.  The  land  part  of  his  congregation  were  as  deq^ 
ly  a&cted  as  the  seamen,  and  at  times  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  assembly. 

If  the  600  victims  of  the  avarice  and  crudtv  of  the  spirit^seUen 
could  have  been  nresent,  thev  would  have  fallen  down  and  wofw 
shipped  him ;  for  he  seemed  Uke  an  Angel  of  Light  sent  to  save 
them  fi*om  sinking  in  the  gulf  that  yawned  open  its  frightful  abyss 
to  receive  them;  and  if  the  voters  of  Boston  who  were  indifferent 
to  temperance,  or  le^^islators  of  the  world  who  scoff  at  all  attempts 
to  promote  it  by  legislative  means,  could  have  heard  this  powenul 
and  searching  appeal,  they  would  have  been  overwhdmed  with 
shame  at  their  past  indifference,  and  never  have  rested  afterward 
till  they  had  done  all  within  their  power  to  atone  for  past  neglect 
*8MA|ipMdiz,NaZl 
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At  Ae  doseof  tke  service,  thcwgh  it  lasted  till  it  was  quite  dailr, 
every  one  seemed  reluctant  to  leave ;  and  after  many  friendly  greet* 
ings,  warm  prayers,  cordial  benedictions,  and  mutual  interchanges 
of  tears  and  good'^wishes  on  ather  side — ^for  the  two  families,  Fa- 
ther Taylor's  and  my  own,  seemed  knit  by  this  bond  of  common 
sympathy  for  the  sons  of  the  ocean  into  one — we  bade  a  difficult 
and  painful,  yet  affectionate  farewell,  and  hoped  we  might  meet 
again. 

I  felt  so  much  exhausted  by  the  excitement  of  the  day,  that  I  was 
disposed  to  pass  the  evening  alone ;  but  this  was  not  permitted. 
The  feUow-boarders  with  whom  we  had  been,  living  for  the  past 
eight  weeks— -our  fir^t  week  in  Boston  having  been  passed  at  the 
Tremont  Hotel—- were  unwilling  that  we  should  separate  without 
passing  the  evening ,together  in  social  intercourse;  and  as  thdr  ao* 
quaintance  had  grown  up  to  friendship  in  several,  and  to  great  cor- 
dialihr  in  all,  we  were  unable,  as  well  as  unwilling,  to  refuse  it 
Mrs.  Putnam,  the  lady  at  whose  house  we  lived  in  Pearl-street,  had 
made  her  dwelling  so  much  more  like  a  home  to  us  than  any  board- 
ing-house in  which  we  had  lived  since  we  had  been  in  America, 
and  everythmg  around  us,  indeed,  had  been  made  so  agreeable  by 
the  kindness  of  all  under  the  same  roof,  that,  though  we  had  seen 
but  little  of  Boston  hospitality  to  bind  us  to  its  general  society,  we 
really  found  ourselves  more  strongly  attached  to  our  homeHnrde 
than  we  had  thought  of  till  we  came  to  part 

From  some  three  or  four  of  the  families  of  Boston — whom  I 
should  be  proud  to  name,  were  not  the  feeling  of  repugnance 
to  all  public  mention  so  strong  amon^  persons  m  private  life  in 
this  countiy — we  had  received  very  kind  and  friendly  attentions, 
and  particularly  from  one  family,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
know  and  to  receive  in  England.  But,  vrith  these  few  excep- 
tions,  nothii^  could  be  more  distant,  cold,  and  .frigid  than  the  gen^ 
eral  intercotffse  we  maintained  vrith  the  mass.  This,  however,  was 
not  from  want  of  respect  or  indifference ;  for  few  persons  had  ever 
before  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of  public  favour,  public  attention, 
ami  public  commendation  and  compliment,  as  I  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  firom  the  thousands  who  attended  mv  lectures,  and  who, 
at  their  close,  often  came  to  express  individually  their  high  respect 
and  sincere  admiration,  mingled  with  expressions  of  deep  gratitude 
for  pleasure  received,  and  warm  congratulations  on  the  amount  of 
good  likely  to  be  effected,  by  the  diffiision  of  the  information  and 
opinions  wnich  these  lectures  conyeyed. 

But  of  the  private  hospitalities  of  Boston  we  neither  saw  much 
ourselves,  nor  could  learn  of  its  exercise  towards  others ;  and  as  we 
heard  on  all  hands  that  it  was  not  the  general  custom  to  invite 
guests,  except  at  crowded  and  ostentatious  parties,  where  400  or 
500  persons  are  sometimes  asked  to  houses  not  large  enough  to  ao* 
commodate  agreeably  half  the  number,  we  had  s^n  sufficient  of 
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discomfiHt  and  irrationality  of  sudi  tiironged  masMS  as  tlie8e,^atal 
as  they  are  to  any  continuous. enjoyment  of  inteliectttal  iotetooiiraey 
to  make  us  very  reluctant  to  join  them. 

As  we  sat  around  the  family  fireside  for  the  last.evening  of  our 
stay,  amid  the  many  expressions  of  regret  at  our  being  about  to 
leave,  and  anticipations  of  the  blank  that  the  loss  of  our  party  of 
three  would  create  for  a  time,  all  hoped  that  we  should  return  again 
to  a  community  which  they  admitted  was  cold  of  temperament 
and  slow  of  approach,  but  steady  in  attachment  when  once  known. 

All  this  was  more  agreeable  to  us  than  it  would  have  been  to 
leave  no  regret  behind ;  and,  after  sitting  up  later  than  usual,  oar 
circle  separated  for  retirement  with  a  cordial  interchange  of  best 
wishes  for  our  mutual  welfare,  and  hopes  of  a  speedy  reunion  in 
the  same  spot 


CHAPTER  XmL 

Journey  from  Boston  to  Providence.— Lectures  delivered  here.*— Chnrchea  and  Pulpits 
occupied.— Animated  Public  Discussions  on  the  Question,  **  Is  it  right,  expedjent. 
and  necessary  to  use  Legislative  Influence  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Temperance  JRef^ 
ormation  7**— Absence  of  any  written  Constitution.— Still  governed  by  the  Royal 
Charter  of  Charles  II. — Area,  Statistics,  and  Papulation  of  the  State.— Mana&ctaresi, 
Commerce,  and  Shipping.— Legislature.— Governor,  Senators,  and  Public  Officeie.— 
Judiciary.— Proportion  ot  Representatives.— Rotten-borough  System  of  unequal  Re^ 
resenution. 

On  Monday,  the  26th  of  November,  we  left  Boston  for  Prov 
dence,  and  were  about  two  hours  performing  the  journey  by  the 
railroad.  The  cars  were  commodious,  and  wdl  warmed  by  stoves ; 
but  the  company  were  more  than  usually  variegated,  and  among 
them  there  were  many  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  These, 
probably,  had  been  occupied  in  the  second  election  for  Boston, 
which  was  held  to-day ;  and  the  anti-temperance  party  having  been 
again  beaten,  many  of  their  disappointed  voters  may  have  sought 
to  drown  their  mortification  in  drink.  The  weather  was  cold,  the 
thermometer  in  the  open  air  being  at  10^ ;  and  as  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  the  road  appeared  dreary  and  monotonous. 
We  reached  Providence  about  four  o'clock,  having  left  Boston  at 
two,  and  repaired  to  the  City  Hotel,  where  we  took  up  our  abode. 

We  remained  in  Providence  a  fortnight,  and  passed  a  more  than 
usually  agreeable  time  there,  from  the  pleasant  acquaintances  we 
bad  the  happiness  to  form,  and  the  cordial  and  friendly  ho^itali* 
ties  that  we  enjoyed  during  our  stay.  I  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  delivery  of  my  lectures  on  Egypt;  but,  as  there  is  no  public 
room  or  hall  in  Providence  capable  of  accommodating  more  than 
400  persons,  we  were  obliged  to  seek  the  use  of  such  places  of 
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wonhip  88  were  to  be  had.  We  obtained  for  this  purpoae  th^ 
nant  of  six  separate  churches  in  soccesnon,  in  different  parts  of 
Sie  01^9  and  these  were  filled  with  audiences  Tarying  from  500  at 
the  first  to  about  800  at  the  last,  increasing  regularly  every  night 
A  seventh  lecture  was  jriven  gratuitousfy  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds 
of  a  chapel,  called,  after  the  founder  of  Providence,  Bogor  Wil* 
limns's  Chapel,  and  this  was  still  more  fiilly  attended  than  any  of 
the  preceding,  and  added  a  handsome  sum  to  their  treasury. 

The  fullest  and  most  animated  meetings  I  attended  in  Providence 
were,  however,  two  held  for  the  purpose  of  public  debate  on  the 
following  question :  *^  Is  it  right,  expedient,  and  necessary  to  seek 
legislative  aid  to  promote  the  temperance  reform  V^  These  meet* 
ingswere  held  in  two  other  churches,  one  on  each  adeof  the  river ; 
making,  therefore,  nine  churches  in  all,  from  the  pulpits  of  which 
I  gave  my  lectures  on  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  delivered  temper- 
ance addresses,  during  my  short  stay  in  Providence.  The  audien- 
ces at  the  public  discussions  on  the  temperance  question,  being  ad- 
mitted free,  were  very  large — ^2000  at  least,  and  some  thought 
2500  and  3000— but  Jhe  two  churches  in  which  they  were  hdd 
were  the  largest  in  the  city,  and  they  were  completely  filled.  The 
result  of  the  discussion  was  in  favour  of  the  position  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  put  every  practicable  restriction  on 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks;  and  this  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

My  evenings  were  therefore  all  fully  occupied  in  Providence, 
and  during  the  morning  of  every  day  I  was  busily  engaged  in  see- 
ing all  the  various  institutions,  manufactories,  and  other  objects  of 
publio  imp(»tance  in  the  town,  and  interchanging  visits  with  the  in- 
habitants, who  took  the  greatest  mterest  in  my  inquiries,  and  assist- 
ed them  in  every  way. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  is, 
that  it  possesses  no  written  constitution  for  its  local  government, 
and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  eveiy  other  state  in  the  Union. 
It  is  still  governed  by  the  charter  of  Charles  the  Second,  which 
was  ^nted  in  1663,  the  provisions  of  which  are  so  liberal  that 
little  mconvenience,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  hitherto  experienced 
from  the  want  of  such  a  constitution  as  is  possessed  by  the  other 
states ;  nor  does  there  appear  the  slightest  desire  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  population  to  annul  the  royal  charter,  or  substitute  a  written 
constitution  in  its  stead. 

Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  its 
length  from  north  to  south  being  only  48  miles,  and  its  breadth  42 ; 
its  area,  therefore,  is  about  1500  square  miles,  or  960,000  acres  in  the 
whole.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Massachusetts,  on 
the  west  by  Connecticut,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Its  sur* 
face  is  agreeably  diversified,  being  hilly  and  rocky  in  the  northwest 
or  interior,  and  generally  level  in  the  southeast  or  towards  the  sea* 
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Tbe  soil  is  better  adapted  to  ^razbg  than  takce,  and  \riuk  the 
quantity  of  grain  raised  is  but  just  sufficient  for  the  consomptioii  of 
its  own  population,  its  chief  agricultural  wealth  is  in  its  cattle,  sbeep^ 
butter,  cheese,  and  the  produce  of  its  abundant  gard^is.  Its  bays 
and  rivers  furnish  a  great  variety  of  excellent  &h,  and  iron,  cop- 
per, and  limestone  are  produced  by  its  mountains ;  its  climate  is 
deemed  so  mild  in  winter,  and  cool  in  summer,  that  valetudinari- 
ans from  all  parts  of  the  Union  vi«t  its  seacoast  in  the  warm  sea- 
son, and  its  mterior  in  the  cold,  in  mder  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  both,  which  are  felt  particularly  in  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts. 

The  present  population  of  Rhode  Island  is  estimated  to  be  only 
about  100,000 ;  but,  like  every  other  part  of  the  Union,  this  state 
has  steadily  increased  in  its  numbers.  The  following  tabular  view 
will  make  this  apparent : 


In  1730 17,935 

1748 34,128 

1755 46,636 

1774 59,678 

179Q 68,825 


In  1800 69,199 

1810 76,931 

1890 83,050 

1830  .....    97,399 

1840 100,000 


As  the  census  is  decennial,  the  present  number  can  only  be  mat- 
ter of  estimate ;  but  that  it  considerably  exceeds  100,000  no  one 
doubts.  By  the  first  enumeration,  when,  according  to  Callender, 
**  there  was,  by  the  king's  order,  an  exact  account  taken  of  the 
number  of  souls  in  the  colony,"  the  proportions  were  as  follows: 
Whites,  15,302;  Negroes,  1648;  Indians,  985;  total,  17,936.  In 
1830,  the  proportions  were  the  follovring :  Whites,  93,621 ;  Ne- 
groes and  coloured  persons,  3678 ;  Indians,  0 ;  total,  97,399. 

It  is  chiefly  for  the  extent  of  its  manufactures,  m  proportion  to 
its  area  and  population,  that  Rhode  Island  is  distinguished  as  a 
state.  There  are  at  present  about  130  cotton  manufactories,  eight 
bleacheries,  and  four  calico  printing  establishments,  employing  an 
aggregate  capital  of  nearly  10,000,000  dollars,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  only,  besides  cloth  manufactories,  iroii 
works,  and  other  branches  of  internal  industry.  The  oommeroe  of 
the  state  is  also  considerable,  and  its  shipping  exceeds  60,000  tons. 
In  no  part  of  the  United  States  has  banking  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  here,  there  being  in  this  little  state  upward  of  fifty 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  10,000,000  dollars. 
One  of  the  oldest  mercantile  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Ives,  still  carry  on  business  at  Providence ;  and 
tbe  firm  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  as  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  opulent,  in  the  Union. 

The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  is  composed  of  a  House  of 
Representatives,  containing  seventy-two  members;  a  Senate,  con- 
taining ten  members ;  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  governor,  who 
are  each  members  of  the  Senate,  me  governor  presiding.    This 
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Legislature  is  chosen  by  freeholders  and  residents  only,  the  quaE- 
fication  of  the  voters  bdne  the  honafide  possesion  of  freehold 
property,  or  real  estate,  to  the  value  of  130  dollars  capital,  or  pro- 
ducing an  income  of  seven  dollars  per  annum.  No  higher  qualifi- 
cation than  this  is  required  for  the  members  of  either  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  in  which 
the  qualification  by  freehold  estate  exists.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  chosen  semi-annually,  so  that  there  are  two  elections  fbr 
members  in  each  year,  one  being  in  April,  the  other  in  August  The 
advocates  for  annual  Parliament  will  be  glad  to  learn,  perhaps, 
that  no  inconvenience  whatever  is  felt  by  this  still  more  frequent 
choice.  The  governor  and  senators  are  chosen  annually,  so  that 
their  term  of  office  is  of  double  the  length  of  the  former.  The 
same  qualification  enables  an  elector  to  vote  for  each  branch  of  the 
Legislature;  the  only  difference  being  this,  that  the  representatives 
are  sent  from  particular  towns,  and  are  voted  for  only  by  the  resi- 
dent freeholders  of  such  towns ;  while  the  ^vemor,  heutenant- 
govemor,  and  senators  are  voted  for  by  the  whole  of  the  freehold- 
ers throughout  the  state,  as  these  represent  no  particular  town,  but 
tibe  general  interests  collectively.  The  voting  is  in  the  usual  man- 
ner of  puttbg  a  printed  ticket,  containing  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates for  whom  the  vote  is  given,  into  a  l^dlot-box  at  the  poll ;  but 
the  law  requires  that  the  name  of  each  voter  should  be  written  at 
full  length  on  the  back  of  his  vote-paper  for  identification ;  so  that, 
though  it  is  vote  by  ballot,  it  is  not  secret  voting ;  yet  from  this  no 
inconvenience  is  felt,  as  the  independent  condition  of  the  voters 
makes  them  perfectly  regardless  of  the  good  or  ill  will  of  those  op* 
posed  to  them  m  politics. 

The  (pernor  and  senators  are  elected  every  April,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives every  April  and  August  The  Legislature  meets  four 
times  in  the  year,  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
first  Wednesday  in  October  and  January,  when  they  assemble  at 
Providence,  Newport,  Kingston,  and  Greenwich  by  turns,  thus  re- 
alizing Mr.  Cressett  Pdiham's  idea  of  a  perambulating  Parliament, 
which  he  once  made  a  motion  to  introduce  into  England. 

The  governor  does  not  possess  the  power  of  the  veto,  but  sits 
merely  as  the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  never  votes  there  except 
when  the  numbers  are  equal,  and  he  is  then  called  upon  to  give  a 
casting  vote.  All  laws,  therefore,  that  are  agreed  to  by  both 
houses  pass,  as  matter  of  course ;  and  the  governor  is  bound  to 
ratify  and  act  upon  them.  Without  the  agreement  of  the  major- 
ity of  both  houses  no  act  can  become  law ;  but  sometiroes  botii 
houses  meet  in  grand  committee,  as  it  is  called — ^that  is,  they  unite 
their  numbers,  and  at  together  as  one  assembl;^ — when  the  majority 
of  the  whole  united  number  decides  the  questions  in  debate. 

The  salary  of  the  governor  is  the  lowest  in  the  United  States, 
bdng  only  400  dollars,  or  about  80/.  sterlmg,  per  annum.    The 
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lieutenaDt-govemor  has  only  200  dollars.  The  secretary  of  state 
has  760  dollars  and  fees;  the  treasurer  450  dollars,  and  the  attor- 
iiey*general  his  fees  only.  The  members  of  both  houses  are  paid 
only  one  dollar  fifty  cents,  or  about  six  shillings  sterling,  per  day, 
while  skilful  mechanics  and  manufacturers  reamly  earn  two  dollars 
per  da^. 

The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  K>r  each  of  the  five  counties  of  which  the  state  is 
composed,  namely,  Bristol,  Kent,  Newport,  Providence,  and  Wadi- 
ington.  The  chirf-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  a  salary  of 
650  dollars ;  the  two  associate  justices  550  dollars  each  ]  and  the 
five  judges  who  preside  over  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  each 
of  the  five  counties  have  no  salarieSy  but  are  paid  by  fees. 

The  proportion  of  representatives  which  each  city  or  town  should 
send  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  was  first  fixed  by  the  royal 
charter  of  Charles  the  Second  in  1663.  This  was  subsequently 
modified  by  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  not  long  afterward, 
but  since'  that  time  no  change  has  been  made ;  and,  accordingly, 
there  is  a  sort  of  **  Rotten-borough  System,"  which  has  necessarily 
sprung  out  of  this  state  of  things.  For  instance,  Newport,  which 
was  formerly  the  largest  town  of  the  state,  sent  twelve  representa- 
tives, and  Providence,  which  was  then  a  small  town,  sent  only 
four.  At  present,  Newport  contains  about  8000  inhabitants,  and 
still  sends  twelve  members,  while  Providence,  with  its  20,000  in« 
habitants,  sends  only  four;  no  more,  indeed,  than  Portsmouth  in 
the  same  state,  which  has  only  1500 ;  and  many  new  towns,  that 
have  sprung  up  since  this  act  was  pased,  now  more  than  a  centu- 
ry ago,  have  no  representatives  at  all. 

The  unrepresented  parties  cry  out,  of  couise,  for  **  Parliamentary 
reform ;"  but,  as  it  was  in  the  mother  country,  and  as  it  still  is, 
and  probably  ever  will  be  there  and  everywhere  else,  those  uriio 
have  the  privileges  from  which  others  are  excluded  are  not  wilfing 
to  admit  their  fellow*citizens  to  a  participation.  They  contend,  as 
the  anti-Reformers  of  England  do,  that  these  anomalies  and  incon* 
sistencies  **  work  well,*'  and  need  no  reform ;  and,  therefore,  they  set 
their  faces  against  any  innovation.  As  this  party  "comprises  most 
of  the  wealthy  persons  in  the  state,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there 
will  be  no  alteration  in  the  charter,  no  written  constitution,  and  no 
change  in  the  representative  or  elective  system  for  many  years  to 
come. 
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CHAPTER  XUV. 

DMeripdon  of  tbe  City  of  Providence.— DivisioD  of  Aiistoenicy  and  Fatbioii,  east  and 
weat  End.— Private  Dwellioga,  Sbopa,  Hotels,  and  Boarding-houaes.— Public  Build* 
nigs,  Statehoase,  the  Colleges.— Tne  Arcade,  Cburchea,  Structurea,  and  Secta.— ' 
Literary  loatitntiona.  Brown  University.— Munificence  of  Mr.  Brown,  a  Merchant— 
government  and  Discipline  of  the  CoUegea.— Attendance  at  an  Exhibition  of  the  Sta- 
oents.— Comparison  with  the  Exhibition  at  Cambridge.— Library  of  the  University.— 
Manning  Hall— A  theneum.— Fnmktin  and  Historic^  SocieUee.— Oieat  Frrach  Work 
cm  Egypt— Mna^e  Fran^aise.— Encouragement  of  Literature  and  Act— Admiaaion  of 
Ladiea.— Opening  A  ddreaa.— Quaker  College.— State  or  public  Schools.  —  Private 
Schoola.— The  Drama. 

^  The  city  of  Providaice  is  very  advantageously  and  agreeably 
sknated  at  the  head  of  the  tide*waters  of  Narraganset  Bay,  an  arm 
of  the  sea  coming  up  from  Newport  and  Rhode  bland,  and  form* 
iBg  a  deep  inlet  from  the  ocean  about  thirty  miles  inward  from  the 
scleral  line  of  the  coast  At  the  s;>ot  where  the  town  of  Ph>vi- 
dence  stands,  this  inlet  of  the  water  is  so  narrow  as  to  look  like  a 
nver,  and  it  is  generally  called,  indeed,  Providence  River ;  but  this 
is  incorrect,  as  it  is  an  arm  of  the  sea«  It  extends,  however,  on  the 
north  and  east  of  the  town,  tiU  it  meets  the  River  Seekonk,  having 
two  bridges,  one  called  India  Bridge,  and  the  other  Central  Bridee, 
passing  ov&r  its  narrowest  parts.  On  the  north  and  west  of  uxe 
town  It  goes  on  till  it  meets  the  Woonasquatucket  River  and  the 
Mooshasuck  River,  whose  united  waters  run  by  or  through  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  bridge  uniting  the  opposite  banks  ia 
not  more  than  100  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  of  equal  breadth ;  it 
is  constructed  of  wood,  with  a  central  way  for  carts  and  hoises, 
and  two  broad  side-paths  railed  off  for  foot-passengers.  like  all 
the  maritime  cities  of  America,  therefore,  Providence  presents  an 
extensive  line  of  frontage  to  the  water,  surrounded  as  it  is,  on  three 
sides,  with  these  two  arms  of  the  sea,  so  that  its  accommodation  in 
wharfage  is  ample  for  the  greatest  number  of  ships  it  can  employ; 
and  vessels  of  all  classes,  from  50  to  600  tons,  come  up  opposite 
the  town,  and  find  excellent  room  and  complete  shelter. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  as  regular  as  the  uneven  surface  of  the 
area  over  which  it  is  spread  would  admit  The  eastern  half  of 
tbe  town,  taking  the  division  at  the  bridge  across  the  stream  in 
the  centre,  is  extremely  hilly,  the  lateral  streets  ascending  from  the 
wharves  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  bein^  steeper  than  any  m  Boston, 
and  steeper  even  than  Holbom  Hill  in  London.  On  the  more  eleva- 
ted portions  of  this  hill,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent,  are  built 
the  spacious  mansions  of  the  older  and  more  opulent  families.  The 
governor's  official  reaulence  is  in  this  quarter,  as  well  as  the  CoU 
fege  or  University,  and  the  Athenaeum.  Most  of  the  banks  and  in- 
surance offices  are  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  the  greater  i 
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ber  of  the  ''aristocracy  of  the  city/'  as  they  are  called,  lire  here. 
The  western  half  of  rrovidenoe  is  on  a  more  level  area ;  uid, 
owing  to  greater  facility  in  obtaimn^  building  sites  on  moderate 
terms,  this  has  been  liie  portion  in  whidi  the  increase  of  dwellingja 
has  chiefly  taken  place  of  late  yeans.  The  streets  are  here  more 
r^ular  in  their  laymg  out,  are  generally  broader  and  better  paved  ; 
but  there  are  not  so  many  large  and  substantial  dwellings  as  on  die 
other  side,  though  there  a  few,  and  those  greatly  on  the  increase. 
An  ^*  aristocracy''  is  said  to  be  growing  up  here  also ;  and  it  is  al- 
leged that  something  like  a  spirit  of  rivalry  exists  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  town  and  the  new — or  the  up-town  and  the 
down*town— or  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
plain— just  as  in  England,  in  the  town  of  Lmcoln  especially,  there 
HI  as  marked  a  line  of  division  between  the  families  above  hUl  and 
tiie  families  below  lull,  as  there  is  between  the  city  residents  and 
ihe  west«end  dwellers  in  London. 

The  greater  number  of  the  buildings  in  Providence  are  of  wood» 
painted  white,  which  gives  the  town  a  very  bright  appearance 
when  seen  from  an  eminence  or  from  a  distant  point  of  view :  and 
as  there  are  several  lofty  white  spires,  a  square  brown  Gothic  tow- 
er with  pmnacles,  and  a  bluish  lead-covered  dome  rising  from  the 
churches  on  both  sides,  with  an  agreeable  admixture  of  ^ps*  masts 
and  flags  in  the  central  stream,  it  presents  an  animated  and  striking 
appearance.  Here,  however,  as  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  Amer- 
ica, the  more  recent  structures  are  built  of  stone  or  brick  $  and 
wooden  dwellings  are  gradually  becoming  superseded  by  build- 
ings of  more  substantial  materials.  The  shops  are  inferior  in  thw 
general  appearance  to  what  might  be  expected  in  so  old  and  so 
opulei^  a  city  as  this  undoubtedly  is,  for  its  size ;  and  no  attention 
appears  to  be  paid  to  decoratk>n  or  alteration.  Of  hotels  there  are 
fi>ur  or  five,  but  among  them,  the  latest  built,  the  City  Hotel,  b  the 
western  divimon  of  the  town,  is  the  only  one  po^essing  iq>adous  or 
well-furnished  rooms,  while  even  there  die  table  is  what  in  England 
would  be  called  wretchedly  ill-furnished;  and  of  the  boan£ng- 
houses,  the  half  dozen  of  the  highest  repute  that  I  went  to  see 
were  dirty  and  disorderly  in  the  extreme. 

Of  the  public  buildings  of  Providence  there  are  not  maiqr  that 
are  either  large  or  beautiful.  The  Statehouse,  in  which  tbie  Le- 
gislature assembles,  is  like  an  old  country  mansion  in  Endand,  widi 
a  short  avenue  of  old  poplars  leading  up  to  it  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  and  a  common  entrance  to  its  other  front  from  the 
street  above;  its  interior  is  as  plam  as  its  exterior;  it  is  built  of 
brick,  washed  over  with  a  whitish  colouring.  The  University  con- 
aiflCs  of  two  piles  of  building,  not  uniform  with  each  other,  and  of  a 
plain  style,  with  a  fine  Doric  hall  and  portico  between  them;  but 
the  projection  of  this  latter  edifice  too  much  in  fit}nt,  and  the  con- 
tsast  of  its  blown  stone  with  the  bluish  wash  that  covers  the  col- 
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kge-fronti  on  ather  ade,  give  to  the  vrhde  an  incoDgruous  ap- 
pearance. The  Athenseum>  a  small  building  below  it  on  the  side 
of  the  hilly  18  in  better  taste,  being  a  simple  Doric  haU,  with  porti* 
CO,  built  of  granite,  and  in  exceUent  proportions. 

The  Providence  Arcade  is  not  only  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  New* 
England,  but  in  all  the  United  States,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  in 
England ;  for  neither  the  Lowther  nor  the  Burlington  Arcade,  in 
London,  is  so  handsome  or  so  commodious  as  this.  It  is  built  of 
granite,  with  three  separate  stories,  containing  82  shops  or  ware- 
rooms  in  the  interior,  forming  a  ground-floor  and  two  tiers  of  gal- 
leries above,  the  passages  around  which  are  hy  balconies,  railea  in 
with  iron  fencework,  and  the  ascent  to  this  is  by  geometrical 
staircases  of  granite,  the  whole  being  lighted  by  a  glass  roof  from 
above.  The  length  of  this  Arcade  is  225  feet,  the  breadth  80  feet, 
and  the  height  72  feet ;  and  it  stretches  from  Wybossett-street  oh 
the  one  front,  to  Westminster-street  on  the  other,  each  front  haT« 
ing  a  portico  of  six  granite  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  each  col- 
umn in  one  entire  stone  of  three  feet  diameter,  and  25  feet  in 
height,  the  whole  costing  about  130,000  dollars. 


There  are  20  churches  in  Providence,  of  which  six  are  Baptist, 
three  Congregational  or  Independent  Calvinists,  two  Methodist, 
two  Unitarian  (one  called  the  Westminster  Church),  two  Eniscopal, 
one  Quaker,  one  Universalist,  one  Catholic,  one  Swedenborgian, 
and  two  African  for  coloured  people,  one  called  the  Zion  Metho- 
dists, and  the  other  the  Abyssinians ;  the  five  last  named  worship 
in  very  humble  buildings.  As  structures,  the  pn^'Pf  ^  churches  ara 
fine  buildmgs,  with  lofhr  spires,  especially  the  First  Baptist,  the  two 
Unitarian,  one  of  the  Episcopalian,  one  of  the  Congregationalist, 
with  its  chaste  portico  and  dome,  and  (me  of  the  Episcopalian,  witl^ 
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its  square  Gothic  tower  and  pinnacles,  all  of  which  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  town.  In  theu*  interior  arrangement,  the  features  of 
simple  elegance  and  great  comfort  are  united :  cushioned  pews, 
carpeted  floors,  warm  stoves,  and  commodious  and  handsome  pul- 
pits or  platforms,  with  good  organs  and  excellent  choirs;  and  (he 
greatest  order  and  propriety  prevails  during  the  whole  service. 

Of  literary  institutions,  the  Brown  University  takes  the  lead. 
This  was  originally  founded  at  Warren,  a  small  town  about  ei^t 
miles  distant  from  Providence,  in  1764 ;  but  in  1770  it  was  re- 
moved to  this  city.  It  is  now  called  "  Brown  University,"  from  its 
prmcipal  patron,  Nicholas  Brown,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Brown 
and  Ives,  merchants  of  this  city,  and  the  oldest  firm  now  existiDe 
in  the  United  States.  When  originally  transferred  and  established 
here,  it  was  called  the  Rhode  Island  College ;  and  Mr.  Manning, 
its  original  founder,  erected  the  one  pile  of  buildings,  called  Uni- 
versity Hall,  which  is  constructed  of  brick,  is  four  stories  high,  150 
feet  long,  and  46  wide,  containing  51  rooms  for  officers  and  stu- 
dents, with  a  chapel,  library,  and  museum. 
^'  In  1822  Mr.  Brown  built  the  second  pile,  called  Hope  CoUege, 
which,  instead  of  being  made  uniform  with  the  former,  as  it  might 
so  easily  have  been,  was  only  120  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide, 
though  it  is  four  stories  high,  and  contains  48  rooms  for  ofiioers 
and  students.  A  space  was  left  between  these  two  piles  for  some 
future  central  building,  of  which  these  two  might  form  the  wings; 
and  this,  too,  has  been  filled  up  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Brown, 
who  is  still  alive,  though  beyond  his  eightieth  year;  but,  instead 
of  making  a  bold  and  appropriate  centre,  which  might  have  united 
these  wings,  and,  with  a  little  more  expense,  have  brought  die  db- 
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Jobted  parts  into  one  hannoiiioas  whok,  the  spzce  is  occupied  br 
an  oblong  Doric  edifice,  after  the  model  of  an  ancient  temple,  with 
its  portico  projecting  considerably  bejronfl  the  line  of  the  general 
facade,  and  open  spaces  left  between  it  and  each  of  the  other  jUm* 


The  incongruity  of  style  and  order  m  these  three  parts  of  the 
same  institution  is  still  farther  increased  by  the  central  bnildirqi 
being  of  a  fine  brown  stone,  and  the  two  side  ones  being  of  bridri 
covered  with  a  bluish  wash.  Still,  the  lofty  eminence  on  whidi 
the  whole  are  placed,  the  open  space  of  ground  by  whidi  they  are 
surrounded,  their  size,  utility,  and  the  munificence  of  their  patroot 
whose  name  they  bear,  make  them  conspicuous  and  popular  aoxmg 
the  public  buildings  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Brown  not  only  built  the  pile  called  Hope  College,  and  the 
Doric  temple  called  Manning  Hall,  but  he  devoted  100,000  dollars 
to  the  endowment  of  professors ;  and  he  still  continues  to  make  oc« 
casional  erants  of  lar^e  sums  for  the  improvement  of  the  ins^tn^ 
tion,  and  has  communicated  his  intention  to  bestow  still  more  upon 
it  at  his  death.  In  this,  however,  he  has  not  followed  the  usual 
example  of  wealthy  men  in  such  cases,  by  leaving  all  to  be  done 
till  he  is  in  his  grave ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  done  much,  and 
continues  to  do  more,  while  Uving ;  so  that  he  has  large  returns  of 
interest  for  his  outlay  in  the  pleasure  it  must  afford  him  to  witness 
the  rise,  progress,  and  perpetual  growth  of  the  institution  he  has  so 
honourably  and  munificently  befriended. 

The  government  of  the  University  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Fel« 
lows,  counting  of  12  members,  of  whom  eight,  including  the  pres* 
iden^  must  be  Baptist,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  36  members^ 
of  whom  22  must  be  Baptist,  five  Quakers,  five  Episcopalians^ 
and  four  Congregationalists.  This  mingling  of  persons  of  diffeiw 
ent  sects  is  foimd  to  woric  admirably  weUy  by  preserving  unlimited 
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toIeratioQ  and  uninterrapted  liberality  and  harmony  between  all 

Sarties.  This,  bdeed,  has  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  Ph>vi- 
ence  ever  since  Roger  Williams  first  planted  it,  and  raised  tke 
standard  of  religious  freedom  for  all  sects.  On  this  sub|ecty  the 
following  strikinfi;  passage  from  the  Historical  Discourse  of  John 
Callendar,  published  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
deserve  to  be  transcribed.    He  says : 

^  Our  fathers  established  a  mutual  liberty  of  conscience  when  they 
first  incorporated  themselves ;  this  they  confirmed  under  their  first  pat- 
ent, and  at  the  Restoration  they  petitioned  King  Charles  the  Second 
*  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment,  that  a 
most  flourishing  civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  maintained,  and  that 
among  English  subjects,  with  a  full  liberty  in  religious  concernments ; 
and  that  true  piety,  rightly  funded  on  Gospel  princijdes,  will  give  the 
best  and  the  gifeatest  security  to  sovereignty,  and  will  lay  in  the  hearts 
of  men  the  strongest  obligation  to  true  loyalty.'  And  the  king  was 
pleased  to  make  them  a  grant,  by  which  every  person  may  freely  and 
fully  have  and  ei\joy  his  own  judgment  or  conscience  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious concernment,  behaving  himself  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  not 
using  this  liberty  for  licentiousness  and  profaneness,  nor  to  the  civil  in- 
jury or  outward  disturbance  of  others.  This  is  the  language  of  the  roj^ 
tl  charter  granted  to  Rhode  Island  by  Charles  the  Second :  and  CaUea- 
dar  proceeds  to  say,  as  one  knowing  well  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lived,  *  This  happy  privilege  we  enjoy  to  this  day, 
through  the  Divine  goodness ;  and  the  experiment  has  fuHy  answered, 
even  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  first  attempt. 
The  civil  state  has  flourished  as  well  as  if  secured  by  ever  so  manr 
penal  laws,  and  an  Inquisition  to  put  them  in  execution.  Our  civil  offi- 
cers have  been  chosen  out  of  every  religious  society,  and  the  public 
peace  has  been  as  well  preserved,  and  the  public  councils  as  well  con- 
odcted,  as  we  could  have  expected  had  we  been  assisted  by  ever  so 
nanv  religious  tests.  It  has  been  no  uncommon  si^t  to  see  gentlemen 
of  almost  every  religious  persuasion  among  us,  sitting  on  the  same 
bench  of  ma^strates  together.  And  we  may  always  expect  to  see  it 
while  that  principle  prevails,  that  the  surest  way  to  preserve  and  enjoy 
our  charter  privileges  is  so  to  divide  the  posts  of  honour,  trust,  sod 
psofit  among  all  persuasions  Indifferently;  and,  in  general,  to  {xafer 
those  gentlemen,  of  whatever  religious  opinions  they  are,  that  are  oth* 
erwise  best  qualified  to  serve  the  public  and  adorn  their  stations,  and  to 
suffer  no  one  religious  sect  to  monopolize  the  places  of  power  and  an- 
thority.»»* 

The  acting  officers  of  instruction  in  Brown's  Univeraty  at  pres- 
ent are,  the  preddent.  Dr.  Wayland,  three  professors,  and  two  tu- 
tors ;  the  number  of  students  are  about  200 ;  and  the  whole  number 
educated  in  it  since  its  foundation  exceeds  2000.  The  annusd  com- 
mencement is  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  there  are 
three  vacations  in  the  year :  one  in  Septemoer,  of  four  weeks,  one 
in  January,  of  six  weeks,  and  one  in  May,  of  three  weeks.  The 
average  expense  of  each  student  b  about  120  dollars  per  annum. 
I  was  present  at  an  exhibition  of  the  senior  class,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  programme : 

*  CoU.  of  tlM  Rhode  Iifauia  Hitt.  8odet7,  v<d.  if .,  ptfs  ML 
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Mosio.    1.  Horatio  Latina :  9.  A  Bfe  of  aetion  raoit  ikvoiinUe  to  Vir- 

tue :  3.  The  influence  of  the  Moral  Feelings  on  the  Intellect :  4.  Origi* 
nality.  Music.  5.  The  Literature  of  the  Spanish  Arabs :  6.  The  tenden- 
cy of  Social  Revolutions :  7.  Character  of  William  Wilberforce.  Music. 
8.  Ultimate  Triumph  of  Free  Principles :  9.  Political  Aspect  of  Great 
Britain:  10.  Singleness  of  Puraait :  11.  Action  of  Genitts.    Music. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  upper  floor  of  Manning  Hall,  a 
well-proportioned  and  well*lighted  room  (the  lower  floor  of  which 
is  devoted  to  a  library ),  before  an  aoditoiy  of  about  300  persooii 
5XX)  of  whom,  at  least,  were  ladies,  from  families  resident  in  ibm 
iown«  Mr.  Brown,  the  benefactor  of  the  UuTersity,  was  present ; 
and  having,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  age,  atteiKled  all  my  leo* 
tures,  he  recognised  rae  on  entering,  gave  me  a  cordial  recqvtioii, 
placed  me  in  one  of  the  chairs  laid  out  for  the  professors,  and  in- 
troduced me  to  most  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  as  they  en- 
tered. The  president  took  his  seat  in  a  sort  of  pulpit  or  encioaed 
desk,  on  an  elevated  stage,  as  at  Cambridge  near  Boston,  but  did 
Dot  wear  the  University  cap,  as  President  Quincy  did  at  Harvard. 
The  music  was  performed  by  an  excellent  band  of  vrind  instru- 
tnents  belonging  to  the  town,  the  performers  occupying  an  ordhe^ 
tra  in  a  gallery  over  the  vestibule  or  entrance.  Tne  students  wore 
black  ttlk  gowns,  but  no  caps :  they  were  a  handsome  and  gentle- 
mwoHy  body  of  young  men.  Their  orations  were,  in  genenu,  wdl 
conceived  and  well  delivered,  especially  the  Latin  oration,  and 
tbe  discourse  on  the  literature  of  the  Spanish  Arabs. 

The  most  remarkable  composition,  however,  was  that  in  which 
^  the  political  aspect  of  Great  Britain'^  was  attempted  to  be  de- 
picted. It  would  have  been  highly  relished  at  Oxf(»d,  in  England, 
'as  it  was  the  most  Conservative  speech  that  I  had  yet  heard  in 
America,  though  Conservatism  is  so  generally  spread  among  all  tbe 
mercantile  and  wealthy  portions  of  the  community.  In  this  ad- 
dress the  Conservatives  of  England  were  lauded  to  the  skies,  and 
the  Radicals  denounced  as  the  nithless  destroyers  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  venerable  institutions,  seeking  to  destroy,  m  a  single  hour, 
what  it  had  taken  ages  to  construct  **  Queen  Victoria,  in  her  vir- 
gin innocence,''  said  the  speaker,  ^  is  supposed  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  suffering  the  fate  of  the  lamented  Marie  Antoinette ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley  may  be  regarded  as  the 
great  champions  of  the  British  Constitution ;  while  Lord  Brougham 
and  Mr.  CConnell  are  but  agitatord,  and  leaders  of  a  faction 
against  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  state."  All  this  appeared  to 
afford  great  pleasure  to  the  audience,  to  whom  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  most  acceptable  piece  of  the  day ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
professors,  students,  and  auditors  sympathized  deeply  in  the  senti- 
ments it  conveyed ;  so  much  is  Conservatism,  or  anti-Democratic 
principles,  in  favour  with  the  great  majority  of  the  upper  dasaes,  . 
or  more  ftsluonable  circles  in  America. 
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Tliefibnrj  of  the  college  c(Mitaii)s  about  lO/XX)  Tolumes,  mi  b 
every  year  increasing ;  three  other  libraries,  bdonffing  to  other  lit- 
erary institutions^  are  all  kept  within  the  walls  of  the  University, 
and  amount  to  about  8000  volumes  more ;  while  the  philosophical 
'apparatus  for  experiments  and  illustrations  in  scientific  lectures  is 
very  ample  and  complete.  Among  the  books,  which  I  was  per- 
mitted to  inspect,  having  been  taken  through  the  library  by  the 
classical  professor,  there  appeared  to  be  a  very  fair  prc^rtion  of 
the  more  solid  and  learned  in  each  department  of  study,  and,  at 
die  same  time  a  full  supply  of  the  more  popular  works^  with  aa 
excellent  variety  of  the  best  of  the  scientific  publications  of  En- 
rope.  In  the  library  on  the  ground-floor  of  Manmng  Hall  is  a 
wdl-executed  fulMength  portrait  of  Mr.  Brown,  after  whom  the 
University  is  named,  and  it  is  a  fiuthful  likeness. 

Amons  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  which  I  remarked 
among  the  professors  and  students  was  that  of  pronouncing  the 
fint  a  in  the  word  Arab  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Jlsmn^  and  the  firat 
a  in  drama  as  it  is  m  Draco  ;  but,  while  they  made  the  a  narrow 
in  these  two  words,  in  wUch  the  English  use  it  broad,  they  re- 
versed this  sound  in  two  other  words,  pronouncing  the  wc»d  patron 
as  if  it  were  written  f€A4rcnj  and  fabric  as  if  it  were  written  ybb- 
irtc.  The  word  ^  only"  was  pronounced  as  if  written  un/y,  and 
ttie  word  ''  been"  as  if  written  htn ;  this  I  observed  also  at  the 
Harvard  Exhibition,  and,  indeed,  it  is  common  among  the  beflfc 
educated  persons  in  America.  Among  the  less  educated  or  re> 
fined  it  was  common  to  bear  the  expressbn  **  he  shcfw  me  a  letter" 
instead  of  ^  he  nlumed  me  a  letter;"  and  '^  the  sailor  dove  to  the 
bottom"  instead  of  ^*  dived  to  the  bottom"  of  the  sea.  The  phrase 
^  as  Kef"  is  constantly  substituted  for  ^^  as  soon"  or  '*  rather ;"  as 
^  I  would  as  Uef  see  you  in  the  mombff  as  in  the  evenii^,"  and 
^  I  would  a$  lief  not  go  out  at  all."  ^'He  wam't  there"  is  com- 
monly used  for  **  he  was  not  there;"  ^  it  wam't  the  custom"  for 
^ it  was  not  the  custom."  ^  A  nagged  man"  is  a  term  used  for  *'a 
robust  man ;"  and  sometimes  the  phrase  '^  rugged  health"  is  used 
for  ^  robust  health."  When  a  question  is  a^ed  of  another,  and 
tj^Ur  the  answer  is  givoi,  it  is  oommon  to  hear  tiie  exclamation, 
<*  Oh  I  do  tell — I  want  to  Imow,"  ajier  the  informatbn  has  all  been 
given.  Though  it  has  so  veiy  opposite  a  meaning,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  as  often  used  as  another  phrase  in  England,  when  people  are 
surprised  bv  any  piece  of  news,  or  affect  to  be  so,  just  as  ridic- 
ulously exclaim,  ^  You  donH  say  so !"  All  countries,  indeed,  have 
their  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  which  will  not  bear  a  critkal 
analysis ;  but  this  ought  to  make  them  all  more  charitable  towards 
each  other  in  judging  of  these  peculiarities,  for  no  natkn  and  no 
class  are  entirely  free  fi*om  them. 

Next  to  the  6rown  University,  the  Atneneum  of  Providence  d»* 
serves  especial  mention  as  a  litorary  institution.  In  the  erectioa  <tf 
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tills,  the  iQtinificeiice  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Ites  was  tgmn  appa* 
tent.  They  made  an  ofl^r  of  a  suitable  piece  of  land  for  fbe  edi« 
fice,  and  the  sum  of  6000  dollars  towards  the  building,  and  4000 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books,  provided  an  equal  sum  of  10,000 
ctollars  should  be  raised  by  subscription  among  the  inhabitants  in 
the  space  of  three  months.  This  was  accepted,  and  the  sum  of 
20,000  dollars  was  soon  procured,  being  double  the  amount  stipu* 
lated.  The  work  was  immediately  commenced*  The  plot  of 
land  given  was  140  feet  in  length  and  120  in  breadth ;  and  in 
1837  the  building  was  begun,  and  was  completed  in  1838. 
'  The  building  is  a  Grecian  Doric  edifice,  after  the  model  of  a 
temple,  of  48  feet  front  and  78  feet  in  depth,  with  fluted  colniiins 
of  14  feet  each  in  one  jaece;  the  height  of  the  walls  is  31  feet, 
and  the  roof  is  covered  with  zinc,  hi  the  interior  the  arrange* 
ments  are  rimple  and  commodious.  The  basement  story  is  oc» 
cupied  bjr  the  Franklin  and  Historical  Societies.  The  first  has 
an  extensive  collection  of  models  and  philosophical  instruments, 
as  well  as  an  interesting  collection  of  curiosities.  The  latter 
has  an  excellent  collection  of  books,  papers,  and  records.  The 
upper  and  principal  story  is  occupied  by  the  Athensemn  Socie* 
ty.  On  each  side  the  entrance  is  a  square  room,  one  of  wbich 
IS  the  reading-room  for  periodicals  and  journals,  the  other  for  the 
librarian's  otnce  and  committee-room.  The  libraiTy  or  principal 
room  beyond  this,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  ia 
two  subdivisions,  and  is  fitted  up  in  the  [rarest  taste.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  building,  including  the  furniture,  fencing,  &c.,  was 
about  20,000  dollars,  and  the  books  about  20,000  dollars  more. 

The  property  is  now  divided  among  about  400  shareholders: 
the  price  of  a  share  is  fixed  at  15  dollars,  to  enable  persons  of 
the  humblest  class  to  become  purchasers;  and  the  annual  suV 
flcription,  after  the  purchase  of  the  share,  is  fixed  at  five  dollars 
each.  The  library  contains  at  present  upward  of  10,000  vol- 
umes, selected  with  great  care  and  good  taste  by  an  agent  em« 
ployed  in  England  to  purchase  them.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
is  a  splendid  copy  of  the  great  French  work  on  i^pt,  which  be- 
longed to  the  unfortunate  Prince  Polignac,  and  was  sold  in  Paris 
with  his  effects  subsequent  to  his  banishment  to  the  fortress  of  Ham. 
It  was  purchased  at  the  sale  by  an  American  gentleman  then  in 
Paris,  and  repurchased  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Ives,  and  eight 
other  residents  of  Providence,  and  presented  as  a  donation  to 
the  Athenaeum. 

Another  splendid  work,  **The  Muse6  Franapise,''  was  pur- 
chased by  ax  other  residents  of  Providence,  and  presented  also 
as  a  donation  to  the  Athenseum.  There  are  no  towns  in  Eng^ 
land,  of  similar  population  to  that  of  Providence  (20,000),  where 
such  an  institution  could  be  so  rapidly  got  up  and  oi^anized,  and 
be  so  munificently  endowed  by  its  citizens,  as  this.    It  is  well  wo»* 
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tbjy  thcfefiweyof  beiog  bdd  out  as  an  emnpleibr  kaiUtioii  b  En* 
rope:  for  this  is  one  of  the  departiaentB  in  which  the  Old  Country 
may  with  advantage  learn  the  ksBons  taught*  and  the  exampM 
set  her,  by  the  people  of  the  New. 

To  show  that  such  acts  on  the  part  of  the  more  opulent  citi- 
^        sens  are  duly  acknowledged  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
performed,  and  that  there  is  not  only  a  full  appreciatioB  of  the 
mportance  of  such  gifts,  and  a  becoming  gratitude  for  their  be- 
I  atowal,  but  also  a  clear  perception  of  the  luture  benefits  they  are  to 

achieve  for  their  posterity,  I  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  the 
last  report  of  the  directors,  for  the  present  year,  1838,  when  advert- 
ing to  the  splendid  works  already  named : 

**  In  recording  these  liberal  donations  to  the  Athenaeum,  all  of  them  m 
the  department  of  antiquities  and  the  fine  arts,  the  board  cannoi  but  no^ 
tice  with  pleasure  the  evidence  thus  given  of  an  increasing  desire  among 
us  to  foster  a  taste  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful;  for  studies  and  pur- 
I  suits  whose  effect  is  to  polish  and  humanize  society ;  to  liberalize  and 
elevate  the  general  mind  of  the  community ;  to  abridge  the  limits  of  a 
dull  utilitarianism ;  to  weaken  the  hold  of  that  base  passion  for  80ca> 
midation  which  so  deadens  the  loftiest  impulses  of  the  spiritual  being; 
and  to  waken  up  and  call  forth  genius  in  some  of  its  loveliest  and  sob- 
limest  forms.  May  it  not  be  ho^ed  that  within  these  walls  will  yet  be 
collected  a  ffallery  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  that  our  alcoves  and 
cabinets  will  yet  contain  constantly-growing  contributions  in  all  which 
can  lift  the  soul  Arom  the  grave  of  this  world's  materialism  into  the  fairy 
domains  of  the  ideal  and  the  poetic,  where  men  of  the  diviaest  gifts  have 
always  delighted  to  revel,  that  they  might  not  only  be  rapt  themselves, 
but  imbody,  for  the  admiration  and  culture  of  others,  in  the  speaking 
page,  the  canvass,  or  the  marble,  their  noblest  conceptions.  Here  iS 
there  be  gathered,  largely  and  liberally,  for  the  successive  generations 
who  are  to  inhabit  our  city,  whatever  hath  been  chafed  or  sung  by 
the  great  *  ohoir  of  ever*enduring  men.'  While  we  treasure  up,  as  they 
iire  produced,  the  best  fruits  of  the  mind  and  genius  of  our  own  day, 
here  too  should  be  garnered  the  past ;  remembering  that 

*  Stores  of  tha  truly  great 
Have  all  ooe  age,  and  from  one  Tisible  space 
Shed  influence !  Thejr,  both  in  power  and  mot, 
Are  permanent,  and  tune  ii  not  with  them. 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it/  ** 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  another  good  feature  of  this  institution, 
that  ladies  are  admitted  as  shareholders,  subscribers,  and  visiters,  as 
well  as  gentlemen ;  and  that,  besides  having  the  accommodation  of 
bodes  at  their  own  homes,  for  the  library  is  a  circulatbg  one,  they 
frequently  honour  the  reading-room  with  their  presence ;  seversd 
very  beautiful  women  were  engaged  there  at  the  time  of  my  visit 

An  excellent  institution  for  education  is  provided  by  the  Qua- 
kers of  this  state  and  neighbourhood.  It  is  within  a  mile  of  the 
Brown  Universitv,  and  is  called  <'  The  Friends'  Boarding  School'' 
It  belongs  to  the  body  composing  the  yearly  meetmg  of  tibe 
^Friends''  in  New-England,  and  is  devoted  to  the  education  of 
their  children.    It  has  at  present  nearly  200  pupils,  of  whom 
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about  190  are  male  and  70  female.  These  are  boarded  and  edu- 
cated under  the  general  care  of  a  soperintendent,  and  the  partica* 
kur  and  special  attention  of  five  male  and  four  female  teachers. 

Public  schools  were  not  hegm  on  the  plan  of  state  assistance  till 
tbe  year  1800;  there  are  now  in  the  town  seven  primary  schools 
and  five  grammar  schools,  with  one  for  the  children  of  Afiicans. 
In  the  whole  state  there  are  350  public  schools,  towards  Uie  sup- 
port  of  which  the  state  pays  the  amount  of  10,000  doUais  a  year, 
and  the  rest  of  the  e3cpenses  are  borne  bv  the  community.  B^rides 
these,  there  is  in  Providence  an  excellent  private  establishment, 
called  ^The  Oreen-street  School,*'  at  which  there  is  a  compe* 
teat  body  of  teachen  in  the  useful,  the  classical,  and  the  oma* 
mental  departments;  end  at  this,  too,  boys  and  girb  are  edu- 
cated together  without  inconvenience.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
said  *^  masters  and  misses,"  for  this  is  the  phraseology  of  die  eoun- 
tiy,  of  which  every  day  furnishes  instances  in  the  newspapeis  and 
in  ordinary  conversation ;  but  tbe  following  will  be  an  example : 

Dascuto  Academy. — Mons.  P.  Guigon,  from  Boston,  has  the  honbur  to 
inform  his  friends  and  other  ladies  and  ffentlemen  of  Providence,  that 
his  dancing  academy  is  open  at  the  City  Hotel.  Days  of  reception  and 
instruction  for  young  ladies,  misses  and  masters,  every  Wednesday  and 
Satturday  afternoon,  from  3  to  6  o^dock 

The  places  of  puMic  amusement  in  Providence  are  few  m  num- 
ber, the  grave  taste  of  its  inhabitants  not  encourage  such  under- 
takings. The  theatre  is  but  rarely  opened,  and  is  men  but  very 
little  mquented.  During  our  stay  at  Providence,  Miss  !%irreff,  from 
England,  performed  for  Siree  or  four  nights ;  but,  though  sustained 
bv  several  attractive  American  performers,  and  hj  Mr.  Wilson,  an 
English  anger,  the  audiences  were  very  thm,  and  composed  mostly 
of  strangers  pasnng  through  the  city  on  their  way  to  and  from  New* 
York  and  Boston.  The  public  taste  of  the  country  is  certainly  not 
fiavourable  to  dramatic  entertainments,  nor  even  to  music,  unless  it 
be  the  choral  sacred  pieces  performed  at  the  Sunday  evening  con* 
certs  in  Boston ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  would  be  so  wdl 
attended  on  any  other  evenmg  of  the  week;  but,  being  die  only 
entertainment  available  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  offering 
an  agreeable  substitute  for  the  church  and  the  chapel  to  a  great 
numtor  who  vrish  to  go  somewhere  and  have  nodiing  else  to  do, 
they  have,  of  course,  a  m<Hiopoly  of  the  night,  and  are,  tticrelbfei 
Biore  fully  attended  tlmn  they  would  otherwise  be 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Maniciptl  Gorernment.— Benevolent  Institutions.— Commerce  and  BfamifiictaTes  of 
FroTidence.— Statistics  of  Manafactuiw.--8hippinf.--Sute>pnwn.---PopQlation  of 
Providence,  White  and  Coloured.— Claases,  Professions,  Trades,  and  Pursuits.— An- 
niversary of  **  Thanksgiving  Day"  in  New-England.— Religious  Services,  Festivity. 
—Public  Amasemems,  Theatre,  BaUs. 

T^  municipal  goveroment  of  Providence  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
a  board  of  six  aldermen,  and  a  common  council  of  twenty-rour 
membersy  elected  from  six  wards.  The  town  was  not  incorporated 
as  a  city  until  October,  1831,  only  seven  ]^ears  aeo,  though  it  has 
long  been  the  second  town  for  size',  population,  and  wealth  in  New- 
England,  having  no  superior  in  these  respects  except  Boston. 

The  aged  bm  infirm,  with  the  few  poor  that  are  found  m  the 
state,  are  comfortably  taken  care  of  m  an  establishment  called 
'*The  Dexter  Asylum,^'  a  large  brick  building  of  170  feet  long, 
forty-five  feet  wkle,  and  three  stories  in  height,  which  was  erectni 
inl83& 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Providence  are  conaderable, 
and  continually  on  the  increase,  the  city  having  local  advantages 
for  both  which  are  duly  appreciated  and  adequately  sustained,  uid 
on  these  subjects  the  following  statistics  were  obtamed. 

There  are  four  cotton  factories,  three  worked  by  steam  and  one 
by  water  power,  and  these  employ  a  capital  of  about  SOO/MO 
dollars.  They  contain  16,272  spindles  and  322  looms.  Thqr  give 
employment  to  about  500  persons  in  the  factories,  aad  about  1000 
in  vanotts  ways  out  of  the  establishment,  and  expend  about  250,000 
dollars  annually  in  wages.  They  consume  about  700,000  lbs*  of 
cotton,  spin  about  500,000  lbs.  of  yam,  and  weave  about  2,000,000 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  year,  mostly  of  the  finest  qualities,  to 
the  estimated  value  of  about  500,000  dollars. 

There  are  also  three  extensive  bleacheries,  one  of  which  alone 
employs  a  cajMtal  of  260,000  dollars,  and  gives  occupation  to 
about  300  persons,  at  the  annual  wages  of  75,WX)  dollars ;  and  the 
cloth  bleached  and  finished  at  these  establishments,  from  various 
parts  of  the  state,  sent  here  from  the  neighbourhood  for  that  pur- 
pose, amounts  to  about  bfiOOfiOO  lbs.,  or  nearly  30,000,000  <tf 
yards. 

There  are  eight  iron  foundries  and  ten  machine  manufiictories, 
employed  chiefly  in  making  machineiy  for  the  cotton  mills.  These 
employ  a  capital  of  about  400,000  dollars,  and  give  occupation  to 
between  six  and  700  persons.  They  work  up  annually  about  1500 
tons  of  iron  and  steel,  and  construct  machmeiy  to  the  value  of 
about  600,000  dollars  in  the  year. 
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In  addition  to  these  tiiere  is  an  eatabliahment  for  the  mann£icture 
of  steam-engines,  one  for  steam-boilers  and  brass  foundries,  with 
others  for  working  in  tin,  sheet-iron,  copper,  and  brass.  There  is 
also  a  manufactory  of  stoves,  stove-pipes,  and  grates  for  the  an- 
thracite or  hard  coal,  which  is  the  produce  of  this  state,  and  used 
exclusively  here,  and  which  requires  stoves  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion to  burn  it  in.  Added  to  these  there  is  a  manufactory  of  files, 
which  are  made  here  quite  as  weU  as  in  England,  though  not  so 
csheap. 

An  extensive  manufactory  of  combs  is  carried  on  here,  one 
house  alone  making  combs  to  the  value  of  12,000  dollars  a  year. 
There  are  thirty  goldsmiths'  and  jewellers'  shops,  employing  a  cap- 
ital of  more  than  200,000  dollars,  occupying  about  500  persons, 
and  making  articles  in  their  departments  to  the  value  of  nearly 
400,000  dollars  a  year. 

A  factory  has  recently  been  established  for  making  hats  out  of 
wool,  by  an  invention  that  has  received  a  patent,  and  its  operations 
are  rapidly  and  extensively  increasing;  there  is  another  for  making 
candle  and  lamp  wicks,  and  cotton  webbing,  a  manufactory  of 
sperm  oil,  another  of  linseed  oil,  a  mill  for  grmding  dye-stu&,  and 
four  large  dyeing  houses. 

A  glass  manufactory  has  also  been  recently  established,  both  for 
the  making  and  cuttting  of  flint  glass ;  and  this,  which  has  now 
been  in  operation  about  seven  yeai^,  already  employs  a  capital  of 
100,000  dollars,  gives  occupation  to  nearly  200  persons,  and  sends 
out  goods  to  the  amount  of  at  least  200,000  dollars  per  annum. 

It  is  said  that,  in  addition  to  these  and  many  other  smaller  manu- 
factories of  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  soap,  candled,  hats,  &c,  car- 
ried on  within  the  city  of  Providence,  the  capitalists  of  the  town 
have  upward  of  3,000,000  dollars  invested  in  cotton,  woollen,  and 
other  manufactories  scattered  over  different  parts  of  tlus  small  state, 
for  which  agencies  enst  in  the  town  itself. 

The  registered  shipping  of  Providence  amount  to  26,000  tons; 
there  are  eight  insurance  companies,  with  an  aggr^ate  capital  of 
800,000  doUars;  and  twenty  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
5,000,000 ;  while  the  canals,  railroads,  and  steamboats  passing  firom 
this  city  to  other  parts  are  believed  to  have  invested  in  them  a 
capital  of  20fi00fl00  dollars  more. 

The  State-prison  for  the  criminals  of  Rhode  Island  is  seated  on  a 
point  of  land  projecting  into  the  cove  opposite  the  northern  part  of 
the  city  of  Providence.  It  had  only  been  completed  within  the 
last  month,  and  cost  75,000  dollars.  Previous  to  the  erection  of 
ihis  prison,  the  criminals  were  confined  in  the  county  jails,  without 
'Work,  in  separate  apartments  or  several  together,  according  to  the 
accommodations  of  the  prison  or  the  convenience  of  the  jaHer,  the 
only  separation  constantly  maintained  being  that  of  the  criminals 
from  the  debtors. 

V<H-  n.— 3 1  87 
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TVirtitnildy,(lie  eriflttaab  ire  vciy  few,  Ifane  being  ool/ fire  at 
present  in  oon&nenMDt,  one  of  whooi  is  fin-  nmrder,  aiod  the  crthen 
for  sgeravsted  stosKng.  They  are  aU  BialeB,foor  being  wbite  and 
one  coJoured  penon.  Tbe  mardcrer,  who  is  a  wUte  man,  ia  con- 
lined  for  life,  and  tbe  otbcn  for  periods  of  fiam  one  to  three  yeara 
The  murderer  was  an  intemperate  drinker,  and  two  of  the  othen 
were  also  m  the  habit  of  being  intoxicated ;  but  all  of  tkem  coidd 
read  and  write* 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  is  after  the  Pennsylvania  system  of 
solitary  confinement,  as  practised  in  the  Penitentiary  of  Philadd- 
l^a.  The  prisoners  hare  not  yet  been  fomished  with  regular  and 
constant  occupation,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  warden,  as  it  re- 

r*  es  a  special  eicamination  of  each  man's  capacities  to  ascertain 
kind  of  laboor  best  siuted  to  his  case;  bat, though  they  have 
only  been  a  month  in  confinement  in  this  new  prison,  they  express 
a  strong  desire  for  employment,  and  evince  great  gratiteation  at 
the  assurance  that  it  shall  be  furnished  them  regularly,  as  thqr 
have  been  within  the  last  ten  days  occasionally ;  some  of  them  hav- 
ing made  up  the  sheets  used  in  die  prison,  and  evinced  the  sinceri- 
ty of  their  wishes  by  the  pains  which  they  lock  about  the  work, 
and  the  neatness  of  its  execution.^ 

Tliey  are.  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  are  found  to  be  per- 
fectly docile  and  tractable,  as  far  as  can  be  known  from  their  ex* 
pressions  and  deportment  yet  exhibited.  Free  interoourae  under 
the  license  of  the  inspector  (who  interposes  no  restrictions  not  ne- 
cessaiy  to  safe  custody)  is  directed  by  law,  for  moral  and  religious 
instruction ;  and  pubUc  religious  exercises  are  allowed  on  Sundays, 
ia  ihe  corridor  of  the  prison,  care  beine  taken  diat  the  prisonefs  do 
not  communicate  with  or  see  each  other.  The  law  also  requires 
that  each  cdl  shall  be  furmshed  with  a  Bible,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  and  that  one  hour  in  each  day  diall  be  allowed  to  the  prb- 
oners  to  read  it.  They  have  also  been  furnished  with  tracts,  and 
it  is  the  wiA  and  intention  of  the  warden  and  inspectors  to  adopt 
all  suitable  means  for  fNTomodng  the  moral  reformation  and  improve- 
ineat  of  the  prisoners  under  their  char^ 

The  population  of  Providence  is  estimated  at  present  at  20,000 
persons.  Of  diese  there  are  1000  coloured  people,  a  mudi  larger 
proportion  than  is  found  in  Boston;  but  these  are  here,  as  every- 
where else  in  the  United  States,  a  subordinate,  and,  to  soine  extent, 
a  secluded  or  proscribed  race;  as  even  in  tbe  city  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, foonded  on  the  principle  of  ^  entire  religious  freedom  ia  re- 
ligious ooncemments,"  die  coloured  people  are  obliged  to  sit  ia  a 
eartaia  part  of  the  gallery,  separated  from  the  whites,  m  every  place 
of  worship. 

Of  the  white  popidation,  the  great  majority  are  en^ed  m  trade ; 
but  from  the  extensive  operations  of  die  commercial  and  manu- 
fecturing  estabbshments  of  Providence,  there  are,  perhaps^  more 
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Mxy  DMA  faefe,  in  proporlioii  to  the  whok  number  of  die  com^ 
umnkj,  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union.  There  are  ako  many 
cpalent  indiyiduab  who  have  retired  altwether  from  any  active 
participation  in  buaness,  though  they  employ  their  capital  in  the 
various  estahliduaeats  of  banhs^  insurance  qmceSf  and  manufacturea 
ia  the  state ;  but  ih&r  families  live  like  the  leisure  class  in  the  old* 
cr  countries,  who  have  withdrawn  altogether  from  trade. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  happy  admixture  of  learned  and  pro* 
ftssional  men,  m  the  heads  of  the  University,  the  judges,  senators, 
representatives,  and  members  of  the  lejgal  and  medicd  professions^ 
which,  fipom  its  being  the  seat  of  learning  and  of  legislation,  reside 
in  or  near  Providence,  and,  from  their  numbers  and  influence,  g^ve 
an  elevated  tone  to  society,  and  a  rieht  direction  to  the  public  taste. 

The  result  Df  this  is,  that  while  there  are  an  abundance  of  spa- 
cious and  elegant  mansions,  richly  and  tastefully  furnished,  their 
occupiers  are  not,  as  in  many  cities,  engaged  in  ostentatious  dis- 
plays of  their  wealth  by  costly  and  crowded  entertainments;  but 
there  is  a  sobriety  and  rationality  in  their  social  parties  which 
makes  them  peculiarly  agreeable.  The  hours  are  early,  the  re* 
£reshments  simple,  and  the  topics  of  conversation  intellectual ;  and 
while  their  hospitality  is  on  the  most  generous  scale,  it  is  deemed 
no  favour,  but  merely  the  performance  of  a  duty,  to  make  strangers 
feel  among  them  as  if  they  were  at  home.  We  passed  some  of 
our  afternoons  and  evenings  durine  our  short  stay  here  in  circles 
of -the  most  intelligent  ana  agreeable  description ;  and  had  more 
hospitality  shown  towards  us  in  the  twelve  days  we  0ssed  in  Prov- 
idence than  during  all  the  many  weeks  we  were  in  Boston ;  such 
is  the  difference  o«tween  places  so  near  each  other^  thpugh  both 
are  large  cities,  and  each  the  cajMtal  of  a  state. 

The  annual  Thanksgiving  Day,  which  was  fixed  for  the  29th  of 
November  in  most  of  the  New-England  States,  was  observed  during 
our  stay  in  Providence.  It  has  been  the  custom,  ever  since  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  to  set  apart  a  day  for  the  expression 
of  public  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  blessmg  enjoyed  by  the 
country,  and  the  period  chosen  is  usually  during  U)e  season  of  au- 
tumn. When  the  exact  date  is  fixed  by  the  governor  of  the  state, 
he  issues  his  proclamation,  recommendmg  the  general  observance 
of  the  day,  as  one  of  religious  expression  of  gratitude,  and  of  fes- 
tive meetmg  with  kindred  and  uiends;  and  custom  has  now  so 
long  sanctioned  this  observance,  that  its  return  is  looked  for  by  all 
classes,  but  especially  by  the  two  extremes  of  socie^,  the  very  old 
and  the  very  young,  who  enjoy  most  the  festive  character  of  the 
day  with  considerable  expectation  and  anxiety.  During  the  whole 
of  the  day  all  the  shops  were  closed,  and  business  was  universally 
suspended.  In  the  forenoon  public  worship  was  held  in  all  the 
churches,  and  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion  preached  in 
each.    At  dinner,  all  the  members  of  the  several  families  met  at 
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tbe  festive  board,  and  the  tables  were  loaded  with  more  than  flieir 
tisual  weight ;  turkeys  of  the  largest  size,  hams  of  the  greatest 
weight,  and  pumpkin  pies  of  the  most  ample  dimenaons,  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  poorest ;  and  even  the  rich,  who  fared 
sumptuously  every  day,  had  an  extra  dish  or  two  on  this.  The 
evening  was  variously  occupied ;  and  as  the  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment are  generally  thronged  at  the  close  of  this  day,  there  was  a 
benefit  at  the  theatre,  where  Miss  ShirreiT  and  Mr.  Wilson  from 
England  performed,  with  several  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  from  tbe 
United  States ;  and  a  **  Thanksgiving  BalP'  was  held  at  the  City 
Hotel,  where  we  resided,  the  announcement  of  which  is  sufficient- 
ly curious  to  be  given  entire. 

"  Thanksoivino  Ball. — Messrs.  Searaans  and  Wyman  respectfully 
inform  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Providence,  that  they  will  give  a 
ball  at  the  City  Hotel  on  the  20th  inst.  Dancing  to  commence  at  half 
past  six  o'clock.  Tickets  1  dollar,  to  be  had  at  bar.  Carriages  furnish- 
ed.    GaUants'  List  at  the  Bar.'' 

The  *^  Gallants'  list"  here  referred  to  was  that  of  the  gentlemen 
by  whom  the  ball  was  to  be  attended,  the  inspection  of  which 
mi^ht  probably  lead  persons  to  determine  whether  they  wonld  go 
to  it  or  not  rhe  ball  was  very  full  and  very  animated,  and  dan- 
cine  was  kept  up  to  a  late  hour. 

it  was  on  this  evening  of  Thanksgiving  Day  that  the  friends  of 
temperance  in  Providence  thought  fit  to  hold  their  first  meeting  in 
Dr.  Tucker's  church,  to  discuss  the  question,  **  Is  it  right,  expedient^ 
and  necessar^hat  legislative  aid  should  be  sought  .K>r  to  promote 
the  temperance  reform  1"  at  which  meeting  I  was  especially  invi- 
ted, and  announced  to  take  a  promment  part,  to  maintain  the  af- 
firmative of  this  question  in  the  debate.  The  meeting  was  crowd- 
ed to  excess,  2000  being  the  estimate  of  some,  and  2500  of  others ; 
and  many  were  unable  to  obtain  admission  for  want  of  room. 
This  discussion  was  attended  by  many  of  the  first  families  in  Prov- 
idence, as  well  as  by  many  persons  from  the  country,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  day  of  leisure  to  come  in  several  miles  from  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  The  whole  was  animated  and  agree- 
able, from  the  orderly  manner  in  which  the  debate  was  conducted, 
and  many  additional  friends  were  secured  by  it  for  the  temperance 
cause. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

I«Mi  Vbitonndain  Prondanee.— OraeiMtnet  School— Cbaiacler.«*AddraM.^Bl0ac1i. 
iDf  Establisbroent^Steam  Company**  Cotton-mill.— Average  Wagea  of  Malea  and 
Femataa  employed.— A  beence  of  mamed  Womeii  from  Factoriea.—Saperior  Coaditkm 
auid  AmaiaDGe  of  all  engaged.— Cauaea  of  tbia  anggoated  end  explained.— Lotteriet 
for  aiding  the  Fonda  of  the  public  Schoola.— Fewneaa  of  Dramahopa  and  Pawn- 
brokera. 

Tre  last  visits  I  made  in  Providence  were  to  the  Oreen-stroet 
School,  the  Bleaching  Establishment,  and  the  Steam  Company's 
Cotton-mills,  with  all  of  which  I  was  highly  gratified* 

At  the  Green-street  School  we  found  a  beautifully  classic  and 
perfectly  commodious  building,  in  the  form  of  a  small  Doric  tern* 
pie,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  business  of  education,  and  in  which 
BO  one  slept  or  resided*  The  surbasement,  or  ground-floor,  was 
appropriated  to  the  primary  school,  where  children  of  both  sexes, 
from  four  to  seven  vears,  were  taught  by  an  English  }ady  perfectly 
well  qualified  for  the  task.  On  the  upper  and  principal  floor  wei« 
seated  about  100  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  seven  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  occupying  separate  ranges  of  desks  on  each  side  of 
the  room.  The  hall  was  spacious,  lo%,  well- warmed,  and  yet.8u€» 
fieiently  ventilated,  beautifully  carpeted,  and  resembling  a  draw« 
ing*room  rather  than  a  school.  At  the  head  of  the  hall  was  a 
handsome  elevated  platform,  with  the  superintendent's  desk,  be* 
hind  which  was  a  small  but  well-selected  library  of  useful  and  en- 
tertaining books,  for  the  perusal  of  the  pupils  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween their  lessons*  Leading  off  from  the  upper  end  of  the  hdl 
were  two  private  parlours,  used  as  recitation  rooms,  to  which  the  * 
several  classes  retired  idien  they  were  ready  to  go  through  their 
exercises  or  recitations  before  their  respective  teachers,  which  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  do  without  being  interrupted  themselves^  or 
\nthout  their  mterruptnig  any  of  the  other  pupib  of  the  school. 

1  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  books  used,  seeing  the 
exerdses  of  some  of  the  pupils,  and  readmg  th^  school  journals ; 
and  they  all  left  on  my  mind  a  very  favourable  impresnon  of  the 
system  of  education  pursued,  and  of  their  proficiency  under  it  The 
hours  of  attendance  were  from  mne  to  twelve,  and  from  three  to 
five ;  and  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  pupih  bore  evidence  to 
their  not  being  overtasked.  The  boys  were,  in  general*  more 
ruddy  than  we  had  observed  them  to  be  in  Boston ;  and  the  girls, 
though  all  of  them  more  delicate  in  their  figures,  and  gaieraify  of 
softer  and  more  beautiful  features  than  would  be  seen  among  the 
same  number  of  English  young  ladies  of  the  same  age,  had  yet  a 
greater  glow  of  healthiness  on  their  cbedcs,  and  len  of  languor  itt 
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ihdr  eyes  than  we  bad  remarked  at  the  other  insdtatioiis  for  fe- 
male education  which  we  had  visited  elsewhere.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  the  principal,  or  head  master  of  the  school,  Mr.  Fuller,  I 
delivered  a  short  address  to  the  pupils,  congratulatmg  them  on  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed,  and  urging  them  by  every  consideration  of 
regard  for  their  own  happiness  and  the  general  improvement  of 
mankind,  of  which  it  might  be  hoped  some  of  them  were  destined 
to  become  the  future  instruments,  to  avail  themselves  of  these  priv- 
ileges while  they  were  in  their  possession,  and  before  the  period  of 
youth  should  have  passed  away,  never  again  to  be  redeemed. 

In  our  visit  to  the  bleaching  establishment,  I  was  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  principal  proprietors,  and  shown,  unreservedly,  every 
part  The  building  in  which  the  works  are  carried  on  is  of  great 
extent,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  open  piece  of  water  ^Hed 
the  Cove,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  upper  or  north  end  of  Provi- 
dence. The  capital  invested  in  it  is  about  250,000  dollars,  and 
the  number  of  men  employed  exceeds  200.  Unbleached  cotton 
cloths  from  all  parts  of  the  state  are  sent  here  to  be  bleached. 
The  process  commences  with  putting  the  cloths  into  large  vats  fill- 
ed with  boiling  water,  and  the  proper  admixture  of  alkali  to  pro- 
duce the  whiteness  required.  The  cloths  are  afterward  washed  and 
rmscd  in  several  succes^ve  waters  till  made  perfectly  pure  and 
bright;  they  are  then  dried  on  racks  exposed  to  currents  of  air, 
ana  are  then  mangled  or  calendered  on  hot  metallic  rollers,  nnd^ 
great  pressure.  The  next  process  is  to  submit  them  to  an  operation 
called  *'  beetling,"  under  which,  by  the  stampbg  of  perpendicular 
piUacs  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  it  is  made  to  appear  like  Irish 
linen.  The  piece  is  then  folded  into  its  proper  width,  and  the 
whole  placed  in  a  hydrostatic  press;  after  which  it  is  done  up 
with  the  greatest  neatness  and  elegance  for  the  packages  m 
which  the  finished  work  is  returned  to  the  original  manufacturer. 

The  reputation  in  which  the  domestic  manufactures  of  Amer- 
ica are  held  all  along  the  coasts  of  South  America  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  for  their  great  strength  and  durability,  as 
compared  with  English  goods  of  the  same  class,  is  just  like  the 
estimation  in  which  Indian  muslins,  calicoes,  and  chintses  were 
held  in  England  about  twenty  years  ago,  as  compared  with  Glas- 
gow and  Alanchester  goods ;  and  both  were  well  founded,  because 
greater  labour  and  care  were  bestowed  on  their  fabrication,  and 
3iey  were  consequentiy  stronger  and  more  lasting.  The  knowled^ 
of  tiiis  fact  has  mduced  some  British  manufacturers  to  have  their 
calicoes  and  i>rinted  cottons  done  up  with  all  the.  external  appear^ 
mice  of  American  goods,  and  sold  as  such  in  the  ports  of  South 
America  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  sbce  this  bleachery  was  established, 
and  previous  to  its  erection  the  expense  of  bleaching  cottons  uned 
to  be  12  cents  per  lb.>  which,  by  the  improved  processes  usedi  is  no  w 
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reduced  to  one  and  a  half  cent ;  and  the  profit  is  greater  upon  the 
smaller  rate  than  it  used  to  be  on  the  larger.  The  power  of  the 
steam-engine  by  which  the  works  are  carried  on  is  270  horses; 
the  wages  of  the  men  employed  range  from  one  to  two  dollars  per 
day,  and  the  boys  about  half  that  sum.  Their  whole  number  ex- 
ceeds 300;  but  no  females  are  employed  in  the  establishment 
The  appearance  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  which  reigned 
throughout  the  whole  was  very  striking,  and  greater,  I  think,  than 
would  be  found  in  any  similar  establishment  in  England. 

We  next  visited  the  steam  cotton-mills  recently  erected  by  a  com- 

Fany  of  capitalists  here,  and  now  in  full  and  profitable  operation, 
had  seen  most  of  the  large  cotton-mills  in  Manchester,  Stockport, 
Ashton,  Oldham,  and  Preston,  as  well  as  in  Glasgow,  and  was  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  processes  used  in  them ;  and  I  had  expected  to 
find  everything  in  the  American  mills  inferior  to  the  same  things  in 
the  English  ones,  merely  from  the  consideration  that  the  latter  had 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  long  establishment  and  ^at  experi- 
ence, while  the  former  were  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  I  was 
surprised,  however,  to  find  this  in  all  things  equal,  and  in  many  su« 
penor,  to  any  similar  establishment  that  I  bad  ever  visited  at  home. 

The  edifice  itself  is  a  massive  red  brick  structure,  260  feet  in 
length  by  40  in  breadth,  of  four  stories  high  above  the  grouitd- 
floor,  and,  exclusive  of  the  attic,  the  whole  height  of  the  building  is 
about  60  feet,  with  two  square  towers  projectmg  in  front  of  alwut 
100  feet  in  height  The  just  proportions  and  ^K)d  taste  observed 
in  the  architecture,  the  decorations  of  the  cornice  and  mouldings  at 
tiie  roof,  the  lightness  and  finish  of  the  towers,  and  the  generd  as- 
pect of  the  whole,  made  it  look  more  like  some  public  building  for 
government-offices  than  a  cotton-mill,  and  caused  it  to  be  an  omar 
ment  to  the  citv  instead  of  a  deformity,  as  most  of  the  lai^e  milb 
are  m  England.* 

In  the  interior  we  were  conducted  over  every  floor  from  the  base 
to  the  attic,  and  saw  all  the  operations,  frt>m  the  hoisting  in  the  bales 
of  raw  cotton,  to  the  last  finish  of  the  finest  threads,  as  well  as  the 
department  m  whidi  all  the  machinery  used  in  the  mill  was  made 
and  repaired ;  everything  appeared  to  us  to  be  in  the  highest  posn- 
Ue  order,  and  the  operations  to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  skOl 
and  attention.  In  the  several  rooms  in  which  the  people  were  at 
work,  more  attention  seemed  to  be  paid  to  cleanlmess,  neatness,  and 
ornament  than  in  English  mills ;  while  the  persons  employed  were 
all  better  dressed,  and  evidently  m  a  condition  of  greater  comfort 
than  the  same  class  of  factory  operatives  in  England.  There  are 
employed  in  the  whole  about  300  person^,  200  of  whom  are  men, 
and  100  women,  with  very  few  boys. 

The  wages  of  the  smiths  employed  in  making  and  repairing  the 
machinery  averaged  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day,  though  manv  Te>» 
ceived  two  dolkray  and  some  more.  The  spinners  averaged  a  dollar 
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per  day,  and  the  overaeem  a  doUar  and  a  hal£  The  women,  whose 
ages  ranged  from  16  to  25,  earned  half  a  dollar  and  three  quarters  of 
a  dollar  per  day,  and  the  more  skilful  a  ddlar.  There  were  very  few 
married  women  at  work,  as  it  is  thought  discreditable  to  the  husband 
that  bis  wife  should  do  anything  bat  look  after  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements, and  attend  to  her  children  and  her  home ;  so  that,  un- 
less a  husband  is  improvident,  or  unfortunate  through  sickness  or 
any  other  cause,  the  wife,  though  married  from  the  mill,  nev^  re- 
turns to  it  As  it  is  undoubt^ly  very  desirable  that  all  wives 
should  be  left  free  from  any  other  labour,  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
their  own  homes,  and  render  them  comfortable  for  their  husbands 
and  chiMren,  I  should  like  to  see  the  same  state  of  things  intro- 
duced into  England,  where  the  sight  of  father,  mother,  and  ddil- 
dren  of  the  same  family,  all  working  in  the  same  mill,  and  all  eam- 
bg  scarcely  more  than  a  father  and  a  single  son  will  earn  here,  is 
a  sad  and  melancholy  sight,  smce  it  seems  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
th«r  intellectual  impovement,  or  their  future  elevation  even  a  sin- 
gple  step  beyond  theur  present  condition. 

Tlie  hours  et  work,  exclusive  of  meals,  are  ten  in  the  winter  and 
eleven  in  the  summer ;  and  as  there  are  no  very  young  children 
employed,  the  hours  are  uniformly  the  same  for  all  engaged. 
Among  the  young  girls  of  the  factory  the  greater  number  were  ex- 
tremely pretty,  some  were  really  beautiful,  and  all  were  as  well 
dressed  as  young  milliners  and  mantuamakers  in  England.  The 
greatest  respect  appeared  to  be  shown  to  them  by  their  employers, 
as  well  as  by  the  overseers  and  others  with  whom  they  had  occa- 
sion to  communicate;  and  this  respect  was  Ae  better  secured  by 
tfae  females  all  woddng  together  in  certain  rooms,  and  the  males 
in  certain  others,  so  as  to  ensure  a  general  separation  of  Uie  two 
flexes  during  thor  laboun. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  condition  and  character  of  Hbaa 
dstt  of  operatives  in  America  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the 
same  class  in  Britain.  For  this  there  are  a  number  of  causes ;  one 
is,  that  the  tariff  of  protecting  duties  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
give  better  wages,  and  yet  realize  larger  profits  than  are  made  in 
England,  out  of  which  he  can  afford  to  bestow  many  ornaments 
and  comforts  which  a  mcnre  limited  profit  would  oblige  him  to  cur- 
taiL  Anodier  cause  is,  that  the  men  and  women  employed  in  the 
works  are  better  edticated  while  children,  have  more  self-reapcct, 
are  more  temperate,  more  moral,  and,  consequently,  more  prudent. 

One  of  the  principal  manufacturers  told  me  that  it  was  custom- 
ary to  keep  an  open  running  accoimt  with  each  individual  working 
in  the  aaill,  some  bong  p»d  by  the  day,  and  others  by  die  piece; 
and  that  they  never  drew  any  wages  m  advance,  but  always  left  a 
balance  to  accumulate,  m  that  at  the  end  of  each  half  year,  when 
Hkj  came  to  a  settlement,  diey  had  frequently  100  dollars  each  to 
fay  to  At  males,  and  sixty  and  seventy  dollars  to  pay  to  the  ^ 
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males,  as  tbe  arrears  of  wages  not  drawn  by  Aem.  This  thej  in- 
variably invested  in  savings'  banks,  or  stocks  of  some  description, 
to  yield  them  interest ;  and  the  accumulation  of  two  or  three  years 
became  sufficient  to  buy  them  a  house;  another  year's  surplus 
would  furnish  it,  and  then  they  were  in  a  condition  to  marry. 
After  this  the  husband  would  continue  in  the  factory,  while  the 
wife  would  attend  to  her  household  aifairs  at  home,  and  help  out 
her  husband's  wages  by  economy  in  the  purchase  and  making  of 
his  apparel,  and  occasional  needlework  for  others  as  well  as  for 
himself,  so  that  they  would  continue  to  advance  in  respectabiii^ 
and  comfort  until  the  Workman  should  becx)me  a  master  on  a  smaH 
scale  himself.  Many,  who  are  now  rich  capitalists  in  Rhode  Island, 
have  risen  from  such  a  bej^nning  as  this. 

Among  the  very  few  things  that  I  saw  in  Providence  which  I 
could  wish  not  to  have  seen,  was  a  lottery  office ;  so  fatal  a  snare 
for  the  passion  of  speculation  and  gambling,  and  by  the  temptations 
of  which  so  TQBnj  prudent  men  are  rendered  reckless  and  proffigate. 
The  object  to  whidi  the  profits  of  the  lottery  were  to  be  devoted  was 
a  good  one,  being  to  increase  the  funds  for  supporting  the  public 
schools ;  but  even  the  excellence  of  the  end  for  which  the  funds 
were  to  be  raised  could  not  reconcile  me  to  such  objectionable 
means  as  that  of  tempting  men  to  adventure  in  so  uncertain  and 
gambling  a  transaction  as  purchasbs;  a  ticket  in  a  lottery. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  much  pleased  at  the  fewness  of  spirit- 
shops,  of  which  I  did  not  see  half  a  dozen  during  the  course  of  all 
my  walks  through  the  city,  and  not  a  single  drunken  person  through 
all  the  time  of  our  stay.  We  saw  only  one  pawnbroker's  shop, 
another  excellent  symptom,  for  their  abundance  is  another  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  improvidence  and  the  intemperance  of  the  population 
by  which  they  are  required. 

The  people  of  Providence  generally  appeared  to  us  more  robust, 
ruddy,  and  healthy  than  those  of  Boston  or  New-York ;  the  dry- 
ness of  the  sandy  and  CTavelly  soil,  the  excellence  of  the  water 
for  drinking,  and  the  sheltered  state  of  the  town  from  bleak  easterly 
winds,  may  all  contribute  to  this ;  for  the  climate  is  more  soft  and 
more  mild  than  it  is  in  New-England  generally,  and  neither  the 
heats  of  summer  nor  the  colds  of  winter  are  felt  in  such  extremes 
at  Providence  as  they  are  in  the  other  cities  of  the  North.  The 
temperate  habits  of  the  people  generally  may  be  inferred  from  the 
feet  that  at  the  City  Hotel,  where  we  resided,  there  were  not  more 
than  two  persons  out  of  fi%  at  the  dinner-table  who  took  wine, 
and  these  were  strangers  pasnng  through  the  city  and  stopping  at 
the  hotel  for  a  day ;  while  at  the  Tremont  House  in  Boston,  where 
about  the  same  number  of  persons  dined  at  what  is  called  the 
ladies'  table,  and  where  gendemen  (but  only  those  who  are  accom- 
panied by  ladies)  sit,  as  gentlemen  who  are  unaccompanied  by 
ladies  dine  in  a  separate  room,  there  were  often  from  twenty  to 
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thirty  decsnten  <it  wine  seoi  on  the  table ;  and  tltose  who  did  not 
partake  always  formed  a  small  minority.  Even  in  the  boardii^ 
^use  at  Boston^  to  which  we  removed  from  the  Tremcmt,  the  ma* 
joritv  of  the  gentlemen,  and  several  of  the  ladies,  drank  wine  reg- 
ularly at  dinner,  but  in  the  hotel  at  Providence  it  was  a  rare  oo- 
eorrence  to  see  this  done  by  any,  and  these  were  generally  paasen- 

Among  the  few  peculiarities  that  I  noticed  was  that  of  knocken 
being  used  at  the  doors  as  well  as  bells,  whereas  at  Boston  the 
latter  only  are  used ;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  many 
at  the  dwelling*houses  of  that  oity«  while  at  Providence  fliey  arc 
seen  as  abundantly  as  in  England,  being  affixed  to  almost  eveiy 
door. 

In  the  carts  and  wagons  used  for  heavy  burdens,  oxen  were 
much  more  freauently  used  than  horses,  and  economy  was  assigned 
as  the  reason  ot  this :  the  number  of  oxen  thus  employed  was  con- 
siderable ;  but  in  the  stage-coaches  and  other  public  oonveyanocs 
&€  passengers  hones  alone  are  employed. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Denrtofe  from  ProTidenoa.— Touch  at  BriatoL— Laodat  Fall  RiTer.—Jaaraej  toNaw- 
Bedford.— Religioaa  Servicea  at  New-Bedford  during  our  Stay.— Rev.  Mr.  Holmea'a 
Account  of  the  Regiooa  of  Uie  WeaL— Rev.  Mr.  Bent'a  farewell  Addreaa  to  ha  Con- 
gimtion.— Public  Meetaog  at  New-Bedford  for  a  SaiWa  Home.— Viait  to  the  Betb- 
el  Church.— Clothing  Store  for  Seamen.— Reading-room  and  Museum  of  Carioaitiea. 
t^lilst  to  an  English  Seaman  laiaed  by  Americana. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  8th  of  December,  we  left  Prov- 
idence by  the  steamboat  called  ''The  King  Philip''  for  New-Bed- 
fi)rd,  to  which  I  had  been  invited  to  deliver  my  lectures.  We  met  at 
the  wharf  a  number  of  our  Providence  friendis,  assembled  to  take  a 
last  parting  shake  of  the  hand,  and  to  wish  us  an  affreeable  tri|)  and 
safe  and  ^feedy  return,  which  we  promised  to  make,  if  possible,  in 
the  ensuing  summer;  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  left  the  City  whar£ 

Our  nasBage  down  the  Narraganset  Bay  to  the  southward  was 
•greeable,  though  there  was  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  en- 
gage our  attention  till  we  rounded  the  point  which  opened  the  bav 
and  town  of  Bristol,  where  we  landed  some  passengers,  and  todc 
in  others  for  New-Bedford.  The  appearance  of  Bristol  from  the 
sea  is  pleasi^,  and  the  active  bustle  on  its  wharves  indicated  con- 
siderable traffic  and  communication.  Several  fine  Aif^  of  between 
300  and  400  tons  burden  were  taking  in  and  discharging  cargoes; 
many  warehouses  and  manufrtctories  were  spread  along  the  edge 
of  the  town)  and  several  handsome  churches— «mong  others,  one 
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of  CkMc  stmctore,  which  is  caOed  **  The  EngYnJti  Church/^  bebg 
£pi8oopaliaii — shot  up  their  square  towers  and  taUa:  q>ires  At)m 
among  the  ordinary  dwdfings,  the  number  of  which  is  about  600^ 
and  the  population  from  1500  to  2000.  The  great  depth  of  water, 
and  easy  access  for  ships  erf*  the  largest  burden,  ofTer  peculiar  ad* 
vantaees  to  Bristol ;  and  these  are  still  farther  increased  by  the  re- 
cent mscoyery  of  a  large  bed  of  anthracite  coal,  which  is  exten* 
Bively  used  in  all  the  dwellings,  as  well  as  manufactories  of  the 
state. 

From  Bristol,  which  we  reached  in  about  two  hours  after  leaving 
Providence,  we  proceeded  on  by  water  for  another  hour,  when  we 
arrived  at  die  head  of  another  small  inlet  or  creek,  at  the  much 
laiger  town  called  Fall  River,  from  a  stream  in  the  vicinity  which 
has  several  falls,  and  thereby  furnishes  an  extenave  water-power 
for  the  various  manufactories  established  here.  The  appearance  of 
this  town  is  not  so  prepossessing  as  that  of  Bristol,  thmigh  it  ocm* 
tains  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is,  however,  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  is  built  with  less  regularity  than  American 
towns  in  general,  and  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  a  manufactu- 
ring population.  Several  large  ships  were  lying  here  also,  and 
one,  a  Boston  ship  of  400  tons,  was  beating  out  ot  the  bay  as  we 
entered,  having  just  landed  a  cargo  of  iron,  direct  fit>m  Russia,  fof 
the  use  of  the  manufactories  here. 

We  landed  at  Fall  River,  and  there  we  took  an  extra-coach  to 
Kew-Bedford,  the  distance  to  which  was  only  12  miles.  The  road 
was  rocky  and  sandy,  generalljr  level,  and  not  fertile  at  any  time, 
hot,  seen  in  its  vrinter  dress,  with  snow  on  the  ^und,  was  more 
than  usuallv  dreanr.  We  reached  New-Bedford  m  about  two  hours 
and  a  hal^  and  K>und  agreeable  quarters  provided  for  us  at  the 
Mansion  House  by  the  friends  who  had  invited  us  here. 

We  remained  in  New-Bedford  about  a  fortnight,  and  passed  our 
time  most  agreeably.  My  course  of  lectures  on  Egypt  was  deliv* 
wed  on  the  evenings  of  eadi  week  in  the  old  Congregational  Church, 
and  attended  by  audiences  increasing  from  about  400  at  the  com* 
mencement  to  more  than  600  at  the  close.  This  occupation,  as 
usual,  broosht  us  speedily  acquainted  with  the  most  intelhgent  and 
influential  families  of  the  town,  from**  whom  we  received  so  much 
attention,  that  eveiy  evenme  not  occupied  by  the  lecture  was 
passed  in  a  large  party ;  and  frequently,  on  the  days  the  lectures 
were  delivered,  we  dined  with  one  family,  drank  tea  with  a  second^ 
aad  took  some  Kght  refreshment  with  a  third,  after  the  lecture  was 
over. 

Among  the  religious  services  that  we  attended  while  in  New^ 
Bedford  were  two  that  bterested  us  very  deeply.  The  fiist  was  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  had  recently  re-^ 
toned  bouk  a  tour  through  die  western  re«)ns  of  the  United  States^ 
made  m  connexion  with  the  promotion  <»  retigious  objects;  and  m 
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he  bad  acquired  conaderable  bfonnation  as  to  the  state  of  mxidty 
in  the  ereat  valley  of  the  Misassippi,  and  in  the  bordering  states  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  he  made  this  in- 
formation  the  subject  of  an  address  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath 
to  his  own  congregation  and  such  other  person  as  chose  to  attend. 
The  account  which  he  gave  in  this  discourse  of  the  capacity,  fertil- 
ity, and  abundance  of  these  vast  and  teeming  rej^ons,  was  stri- 
kmgly  impressive  and  full  of  grandeur ;  but  the  picture  which  he 
presented  of  the  state  of  society  there  was  painful  in  the  extreme  j 
and  the  cupidity,  recklessness,  mtemperance,  and  profligacy  of  the 
mass,  as  he  portrayed  them,  excited  the  deepest  sorrow  and  regret 
that  such  beautiful  regions  should  be  peopled  by  so  unpromising  a 
class. 

The  other  service  that  interested  us  deeply,  but  in  another  way, 
was  the  farewell  sermon  of  a  youn^  Episcopalian  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bent,  who  took  leave  of  ms  congregation  previous  to  lus 
departing  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  received  a  call  to  a  lar- 
ger diurch  and  more  extensive  charg;e.  Of  the  sects  here,  the  Bap- 
tists are  the  most  numerous,  the  Unitarians  the  most  wealthy,  and 
the  Episcopalians  the  fewest  of  all.  The  number  who  began  the 
first  congregation  of  Episcopalians  within  the  town  was  only  five, 
about  five  years  ago,  and  they  then  met  in  a  small  room.  Having 
augmented  their  number  to  about  thirty,  they  thought  that  the  build- 
ing a  suitable  church,  and  engaging  a  popular  clergyman,  might 
stUl  farther  augment  their  numbers,  and  this  they  resolved  to  do. 
The  church  was  erected,  and,  though  built  of  wood,  so  far  exceed* 
ed  their  means  as  to  involve  them  in  debt.  The  clergyman  was 
procured ;  and  if  learning,  eloquence,  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
Lis  public  duties,  and  humility,  gentleness,  and  courtesy  in  his  pii- 
vate  relations,  could  have  attracted  a  congrention,  the  gentleman 
they  bad  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  Mr.  Bent,  would  have  ac- 
complished it  At  the  end  of  five  years,  during  which  he  had  en- 
deared himself,  not  only  to  his  own  floct,  but  to  the  whole  town, 
by  the  readiness  with  which  he  took  a  part  in  almost  every  benev- 
olent work,  his  communicants  did  not  exceed  fifty,  with  veiy  little 
prospect  of  increase;  and  his  talents  and  character  having  obtain- 
ed for  him  a  reputation  that  had  passed  beyond  the  Umits  of  his 
own  immediate  sphere,  he  had  received  an  invitation  to  take  charge 
of  an  Episcopal  church  m  Philadelphia,  which  his  sense  of  duty  1^ 
induced  him  to  accept 

We  attended  his  farewell  discourse  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
the  16th  of  December,  having  heard  Mr.  Holmes  on  the  preceding 
Sabbath ;  and  though,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  9th,  when  we  at- 
tended Mr.  Bent  for  the  first  time,  there  were  not  more  than  60 
persons  present,  the  congregation  attracted  by  his  farewell  dis- 
course  amounted  to  nearly  4€K).  The  sermon  was  approfHriate  and 
heautif uL    The  text  was  from  the  First  General  Epistle  of  Peter : 
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^  For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glorj  of  man  as  ihe  flower 
of  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  fadeth 
away ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever.  And  this  is 
the  word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you.'*  The  dis- 
course on  this  text  aimed  to  show  that  everj'thing  was  in  a  st&te 
of  change  and  decay :  brute  matter  and  animal  life,  passing  from 
one  stage  into  another,  and  all  around  us  in  perpetual  mutation ; 
but  that,  amid  all  this  change,  the  (Jospel  remamed  permanent  and 
enduring  to  the  end.  Tboudi,  in  the  course  of  events,  the  minis- 
ter was  now  called  from  his  nock,  and  possibly  might  be  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  and  they  to  theirs,  before  they  should  meet  again, 
yet  he  left  behmd  him  that  Crospel  which  he  had  preached,  and 
which  others  would  come  to  preach  after  him,  untouched  by  ai^ 
of  those  changes  which  affect  all  other  things. 

The  matter  and  Aie  manner  of  all  this  was  so  beautiful,  so  de« 
Tout,  so  tender,  and  so  afiectionate,  that  out  of  the  400  persons 

E resent,  there  was  scarcely  a  coimtenance  which  was  not  marked 
y  the  expression  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  concern ;  while 
many  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears,  and  some  of  his  more  attach- 
ed communicants  shed  them  freely  and  copiously.  The  services 
closed  by  a  farewell  hymn,  written  by  himself,  copies  of  whidi 
were  placed  in  the  pews;  and  every  voice,  though  many  were  in 
a  state  of  tremulation  through  excess  of  feeling,  appeared  to  join 
in  the  solemn  strain  in  whicn  it  was  sung.  It  was  altogether  the 
most  affecting  religious  service  that  I  had  yet  attended  in  the  coun- 
try, and  made  me  share  the  common  regret  that  such  a  pastor  and 
such  a  flock  should  be  separated.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  Sabbath  a  large  public  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Baptist  Church,  the  largest  edifice  in  New-Bedford^ 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  appeal  to  its  inhabitants  in  favour 
of  establishmg  a  **  Sailors'  Home,^*  as  at  New-York,  Boston,  md 
elsewhere,  in  which  the  seamen  arriving  at  this  port  might  find  all 
the  advantages  of  a  quiet  and  comfortable  boarding-house,  with- 
out the  temptations  to  which  the^  are  hourly  subject  in  their  usual 
haunts,  from  being  constantly  phed  by  mterested  parties  with  in- 
toxicating drinks.  As  the  interest  which  I  had  ever  taken  in  flie 
cause  of  elevating  the  condition,  improving  the  diaracter,  and  add- 
mg  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  seamen  as  a  class,  both  in 
England  and  America,  was  well  known  here,  the  meeting,  which 
had  been  some  time  contemplated,  was  purposely  deferred  till  inj 
arrival,  and  I  was  specially  mvited  to  attend  and  take  a  part  in  it» 
proceedings,  which  I  cheerfully  did. 

The  meeting  beean  to  assemble  about  six  o'clock,  and  the  church 
was  soon  crowded  in  every  part,  about  1500  persons  finding  ad- 
mittance, and  many  being  obliged  to  go  away  for  want  of  room. 
The  galleries  were  filled  with  a  large  body  of  seamen,  all  dean 


•  A  copy  of  Uie  perting  hymn  will  be  foond  in  Uie  Appendix,  Na  XIL 
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and  in  their  neatest  trim,  which,  as  they  were  ahnost  all  umfcnmlj 
dressed  in  blue  jackets,  waistcoats,  and  trousers,  with  white  shirts 
and  black  silk  cravats,  and  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum, 
bad  a  fine  and  characteristic  effect  in  its  mere  aspect,  and  undoubt- 
edly assisted  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  meeting  in  behalf  of 
iheir  race. 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  opened  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moggridge,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  with  prayer.  The  chairman, 
Samuel  Hodman,  Esq.,  a  Quaker  of  opulence  in  the  town,  and 
president  of  the  New-Bedford  Port  Society,  then  explained  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  and  invited  general  attention  to  the  statements 
which  would  follow.  After  this  the  report  of  the  last  year's  pro- 
ceedings was  read,  and  the  first  resolutions  were  moved  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bent,  each  of  whom  made 
Terv  feelmg  and  appropriate  addresses  in  support  of  them. 

1  was  next  introduced  to  the  audience,  and  occupied  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening,  speaking  for  about  tw(f  hours,  and  embracing 
a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  setting  forth  the  grounds  on 
which  seamen,  as  a  class,  had  powerful  claims  on  the  rest  of  the 
community,  who  were  all  more  or  less  benefited  by  their  toils  and 
labours,  in  the  extension  of  geographical  discovery,  the  spread  of 
commerce,  and  the  promotion  of  civilization ;  and  whose  peculiar 
disadvantages  and  privations,  and  the  special  dangers  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  in  the  shape  of  every  conceivable  tempta- 
tion that  assailed  them  when  they  came  on  shore,  strengthened 
those  claims  on  the  other  portions  of  the  community  for  aid  and 
pi^tection,  to  save  them  from  the  dangers  which  the  land  rather 
than  the  sea  presented  to  them. 

I  recommended  the  establishment  at  New-Bedford  of  a  ^'  Sailors' 
Home,''  on  the  plan  of  an  improved  boarding-house,  with  every 
domestic  comfort  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  with  auxiliary  amusements 
of  an  innogent  and  instructive  kmd,  but  free  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  mode  by  which  this  could  easily 
be  accomplished,  by  a  very  light  toifhage-duty  on  the  ships  de- 
voted specially  to  this  end,  was  clearly  shown ;  the  success  of  simi- 
lar undertakings  in  other  places  proved ;  and  the  benefits  that 
would  result  from  all  this,  in  a  pecuniary  and  economical  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  objects  of  humanity,  morality,  and 
religion,  were  enlarged  u^on  at  length.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  set  about  building 
•and  establishing  the  *^  Sailors'  Home"  proposed,  without  delay, 
and  procuring  the  funds  for  it  after  the  manner  suggested. 

The  meeting  was  altogether  interestmg  and  impres^ve,  and  the 
feeling  awakened  was  strong  and  enthusiastic ;  so  that  a  liberal 
collection  was  made  on  the  spot  to  assist  the  funds  reqmred  for 
carrying  forward  the  proposed  object,  and  many  names  were  col- 
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lected  also  as  friends  to  the  undertaking,  vAo  thus  pledged  thenw 
selves  to  future  exettions  in  its  behalf. 

During  our  stay  in  New-Bedford  I  went  to  visit  the  Bethel 
Chapely  which  has  been  already  erected  for  the  religious  services 
of  the  seamen ;  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Francis  Alden,  at  whose 
invitation  I  had  come  to  New-Bedford  to  deliver  my  lectures,  and 
Mr.  Enoch  Mudge,  the  chaplain  of  the  Bethel,  we  inspected  the 
clothing-store,  reading-room,  and  museum  attached  to  the  estab* 
lishment  The  first  of  these  originated  with  the  ladies  of  New* 
Bedford,  who  wished  to  provide  apparel  for  sick  seamen  and  their 
femilies  when  in  need.  This  led  to  its  enlargement,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  sailors  generally  with  outfits ;  and  the  wives, 
daughters,  and  widows  of  seamen  are  employed  in  making  them, 
receiving  good  wages  for  their  labour,  and  constant  employment 
while  the  seamen  are  furnished  with  better  clothing  and  at  cheaper 
prices  than  from  the  common  stores. 

In  the  reading-room  are  books,  papers,  and  journals  of  various 
Idnds ;  and  here  is  kept  a  register,  m  which  the  name  of  every 
seaman  of  the  port,  as  far  as  it  can  be  obtained,  is  entered,  with 
his  place  of  birth,  age,  and  other  particulars,  and  an  entry  made  in 
a  separate  column  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  persons  to  whom, 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  he  wishes  a  communication  to  be  made, 
and  to  whom  he  desires  any  property  he  may  leave  to  be  trans* 
initted ;  an  arrangement  that  is  attended  with  the  best  effects,  and 
worthy  of  general  adoption. 

In  the  museum  are  a  great  variety  of  natural  productions .  and 
curiosities,  gathered  chiefly  in  the  whaling  voyages,  from  the  vari- 
<H]8  continents  and  islands  visited  in  their  track,  including  many  of 
the  dresses,  warlike  weapons,  and  even  idols,  of  the  islanders  of  the 
South  Sea,  with  shells,  minerals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  other 
curiosities  of  nature  and  art 

I  was  much  pleased  to  find  in  the  Bethel  Chapel  many  tablets  of 
marble  set  up  by  the  seamen,  in  token  of  their  affection  for  ship* 
mates  lost  at  sea ;  and  I  was  still  more  pleased  to  find  that  the  first 
instance  of  this  kind  was  one  in  which  a  youn^  Englishman,  John 
Glover,  of  London,  who  was  the  only  one  of  his  nation  among  the 
whole  crew,  had  been  lost  overboard  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
from  the  ship  China,  on  the  27th  of  January,  18§6.  On  the  return 
of  the  ship  to  port,  after  an  interval  of  many  months,  his  American 
shipmates  subscribed  to  procure  a  marble  tablet, to  be  setup  in  the 
Bethel  Church  to  his  memory,  and  had  a  funeral  discourse  pro* 
nounced  on  the  occasion  of  its  bein^  placed  there,  at  which  all  the 
sailors  then  in  port,  as  well  as  the  ladies  of  the  Port  Society,  and 
many  of  the  principal  families  of  the  town,  attended.  In  a  subse* 
quent  instance,  when  a  young  English  seaman,  belonging  to  the 
revenue  schooner  of  the  port,  died,  the  American  commander  and 
crew  had  a  handsome  marble  tablet  set  up  in  the  Bethel  Church  to 
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bb  memory f  and  these  exainples  have  now  become  ci  general 
adop^on.  Such  acts  as  these  are  agreeable  to  record,  and  wortl^ 
of  recommendation  for  general  imitation.* 

Our  stay  at  New-Bedford,  though  short,  was  fiill  of  pleasure ; 
and  we  experienced  more  friendly  attentions,  and  found  oursehres 
more  oompfa^tely  at  home,  in  the  agreeable  and  hosptable  society 
of  its  inhabitants,  than  we  had  yet  done  since  landing  in  America, 
much  ai  we  had  before  experienced  of  all  this  in  many  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Union. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

fkn  and  Appentnot  of  tiM  Town.— Public  and  privatQ  BoildiDg«--Popalalioii  and 
Clasaea.— Maritime  Character  and  ConnexioM  of  the  Inhabitanta.  — Anecdote  of 
New-Bedford  Sailor-boya  in  the  Persian  Gutf.-^Domastic  Manners,  Charactenctica, 
ttd  Caaaes.— Kindneaa  and  Hoapitalitvezp^nenced.— Skill  in  removing  Uooaea  ffott 
their  original  Positions.— Visit  to  the  Village  and  Port  of  Matapoisaett. — EztensiTO 
Ship-bQilding  carried  on  there.— Mannftfctore  of  Salt  from  the  Sea-water. — Visit  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robhins.— Deacriptioo  of  hU  cnikxis  and  Taluable  Library.— Township 
of  Rochester.— Use  of  the  word  "  Town.**- Americanisms  generally  old  Engliaa 
Pbraaes.— Journey  from  New-Bedford  to  Plymouth. 

TsB  town  of  New-Bedford  is  one  of  the  prettkst  that  we  had 
yet  seen  in  the  United  States.  Its  beautiful  and  advantageous  po* 
iition,  die  regularity  of  its  plan,  the  ^ood  taste  of  its  public  baud* 
iaa^  and  the  ample  anze  and  substantiaKty  of  its  private  mansona^ 
all  combine  to  give  it  an  air  of  opulence  and  comfort  which  most 
strike  every  stranger  who  visits  it 

New-Bedford  lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the  River  Acushnett, 
which  first  flows  into  the  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea  that  here  receives 
its  waters,  and  then  discharges  itself  into  Buzzard's  Bay.  The 
town  of  Fairhaven  occupies  the  eastern  bank  of  the  same  river, 
tile  two  places  being  connected  bv  a  long  bridge  r^ng  on  pil^ 
and  crossing  two  or  three  small  islands  in  its  course.  Tne  breadth 
of  the  stream  from  town  to  town  is  little  short  of  a  mile.  New- 
Bedford  rises  gradually  from  the  river's  bank,  over  the  side  of  the 
eastern  hill,  at  an  easy  angle  of  ascent,  till  its  houses  reach  the 
upper  edge  or  ridg^  which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
kvel  of  the  sea,  and  is  distant  from  the  water's  edge  about  half  a 
mile.  This  constitutes  the  breadth  of  the  town,  while  its  lei^;th 
along  the  sea-border,  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extreme,  is 
fitde  short  of  two  miles.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with  great  re^- 
laiity,  the  longitudinal  streets  running  north  and  south,  pardlel 
with  the  line  of  the  river,  and  the  lateral  streets  runnit^  east  and 

*  Copies  of  two  tablets  of  this  deseriptioo.  one  to  an  English,  and  one  to  an 
teaman,  are  ghm  in  the  AppendiZi  Mo.  Xlll. 
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west,  firom  the  upper  ridge  to  the  stream ;  so  that,  on  riding  along 
this  ridge,  and  looking  downward  to  the  east,  every  new  street 
passed  by  presents  a  new  and  unobstructed  opening  to  the  water. 

The  streets  are  in  general  from  60  to  80  feet  m  breadth,  and 
many  of  them  are  lined  on  each  side  with  trees.  The  business  part 
of  the  town,  near  the  water  and  the  wharves,  is  the  least  beautiful, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  the  counting-houses,  stores,  shops,  and 
warehouses  that  abound  there ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  town  oon« 
tains  many  noble  mansions,  as  large,  as  elegant,  and  constructed  in 
as  good  taste  as  any  in  the  country.  They  reminded  us  very  for* 
dbly  of  some  of  the  beautiful  buildings  of  Canandaigua,  in  the  State 
of  New- York,  being,  like  them,  of  the  purest  style  of  architecture, 
and  like  them,  too,  surrounded  with  beautiful  grounds,  shrubberies, 
and  gardens ;  while,  instead  of  the  lake,  they  have  the  more  varied 
and  more  extended  prospect  of  the  river  that  flows  before  the  town 
in  the  east,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  blue  sea  to  the  south. 

Among  the  public  buildings  is  an  excellent  custom-house  and 
postofBce  in  one,  built  of  Massachusetts  granite,  with  a  fine  Doric 
portico ;  a  new  market-house  and  town-hall,  now  erecting,  of  gran- 
ite also,  with  Doric  portico,  100  feet  by  70 ;  a  commodious  court- 
house, of  brick,  with  an  Ionic  portico.  There  are  no  less  than  14 
churches,  though  the  population  is  not  more  than  12,000,  many  of 
which  are  elegant  structures,  particularly  a  new  Unitarian  Church, 
built  of  granite,  in  the  Saxon-Gothic  style,  with  massive  sauare 
tower  and  turrets;  and  a. new  Baptist  Church,  with  a  fine  lonla 
portico  and  tower  of  the  most  graceful  proportions.  Besides  these, 
there  are  several  banks  and  an  academy ;  while  many  of  the  pri- 
vate dwellings  are  so  highly  ornamental,  and  some  of  them  even 
so  imposing,  as  works  of  art,  that  they  would  do  honour  to  any 
cityof  the  Old  World  as  well  as  of  the  New. 

The  population  of  New-Bedford  is  estimated  at  12,000  persons, 
and  it  is  believed  that  there  are  among  them  a  greater  number  of 
wealthy  families  than  in  any  town  of  the  same  population  in  the 
country,  their  wealth  having  been  wholly  accumulated  by  trade. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  opulent  class  here  are  Quakers ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  these,  nearly  every  other  person  of  wealth 
began  his  career  as  a  shipboy  at  sea,  and  passed  up,  through  the 
various  gradations  of  seaman,  officer,  and  commander,  and  then  re- 
tired to  place  his  capital  out  to  profitable  use,  and  hve  compara- 
tively at  ease. 

New-Bedford  has  furnished  more  captains  to  the  regular  Unas  of 
packet-ships  between  New-York  and  London,  and  New-York  and 
Liverpool,  than  any  other  town  on  the  coast  One  of  the  oldest 
veterans  of  this  service.  Captain  Crocker,  is  now  living  at  New- 
Bedford,  a  fine,  robust,  and  healthy  old  sailor,  active  and  vigorous 
at  86;  and,  after  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  between  England 
and  America  more  than  200  times,  and  occupied  the  post  of  CQm« 
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nodoie»  or  oldest  commaiider  in  tiie  semce,  for  manj  vevSi  he  b 
now  the  president  of  an  insurance  office,  and  universally  beloyed 
and  mpected 

Among  the  many  minor  cdrGumstances  which  rendered  my  vi^t 
to  New»fiedford  particularly  agreeable,  was  a  fact  of  which  I  had 
wholly  lost  the  recollection,  but  which  others  had  kindly  remem* 
bered  to  my  advantage.  Of  the  captains  furnished  by  New-Bed- 
fcrd  to  the  New-Yoi£  packets,  there  were  four,  who,  as  long  aeo 
as  the  year  1817,  sailed  from  this  port  as  boys  in  a  ship  called  tSe 
lieonidas,  commanded  by  Captam  Job  Stevens,  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
At  that  period  I  was  myself  sailing  in  that  sea,  in  command  of  the 
^Humayoon  Shah,"  or  the  ^'Magni&cent  Monarch,"  a  fine  frigate 
in  the  service  of  the  Arab  prince,  the  Imaum  of  Muscat;  and  these 
four  youths  rowed  their  commander  alongside  the  fr^ate,  in  a  visit 
which  be  paid  to  me  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Beins  mi^  stnidc  witk 
tibteir  interesting  appearance — ^for  they  were  all  sons  of  captains, 
and  destined  to  become  captains  themselves,  though  they  polled 
tiie  oars  of  the  jolly-boat,  as  is  usual  with  all  the  boys  who  are  in* 
tended  to  be  made  thorough  seamen  of  in  this  country^-I  invited 
ihem  on  board,  and  bade  the  steward  give  them  refreshments;  a 
fiivoor  which  was  so  well  remembered  as  to  be  talked  of  on  their 
return  home,  and  to  be  made  the  subject  of  universal  comment  and 
praise  in  New-Bedford,  as  soon  as  my  intended  visit  to  it  was  made 
known.  I  resetted  to  learn  that  all  these  four  captains,  whose 
names  were  middlestone,  Stevens,  Swift,  and  Stoddart,  were  now 
at  sea ;  but  their  relatives  and  friends  here,  to  whom  they  had  toM 
this  anecdote,  had  treasured  it  up  for  my  arrival ;  and  before  I  was 
in  New-^Bedford  a  wedi^  I  heard  it  repeated  to  me  W  twenty  dif- 
ferent persons.  K  so  slight  an  incident  as  this  could  elicit  grati- 
tude and  kind  remembrance  from  those  who  were  the  subjects  of 
it,  and  praise  from  those  who  heard  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  so  many 
years,  who  can  doubt  but  that  an  interchange  of  hospitality  and 
friendly  services  would  bind  natbns  together,  as  it  binds  individu- 
als, more  strongly  than  treaties,  however  skilfully  drawn  ih>  or 
elaborately  ciMnposed  1  and  that  England  and  America  could  be 
80  united  hj  reciprocal  kmdness  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  though,  unhap* 
pily,  there  is  still  too  strong  a  tendency  in  England  to  undervalue 
everything  American,  and  too  strong  a  jealousy  in  America,  gen- 
eralfy,  to  admit  readily  the  superiority  of  anythine  Engli^ ;  though 
the  exceptions  to  these  instances  ot  mutual  prejudice  are  happuy 
growing  m6re  and  more  abundant  every  year. 

I  may  add,  that  the  pleasure  of  our  visit  to  New-Bedford  was 
ffready  mcreased  by  our  meeting  here  an  English  lady,  Mrs.  Lorn* 
bard,  whom  we  bad  the  pleasure  to  know,  and  to  rank  among  the 
warmest  of  our  friends  in  London,  thirty  years  affo ;  and  an' Amer* 
ican  gentleman.  Captain  Atkins  Adams,  with  whom  I  had  sailed, 
twenty-nine  years  ago,  in  the  ship  Rising  States,  of  MarUdiead, 
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firom  LcmdoB  to  Norfolk  in  Vn^ia^  in  fte  year  1809;  and  our 
meeting  with  these  friends  was  a  source  of  extreme  delight  They 
contributed,  also,  by  their  personal  attentions,  and  intrcKhictions  to 
the  large  circle  of  their  friends,  to  make  our  stay  as.  full  of  pleasure 
as  it  was  possible  to  be,  and  to  make  us  r^et  the  close  of  eteiy 
day,  as  bnnging  us  one  day  nearer  to  the  time  of  our  separation. 

llie  domestic  manners  of  the  families  of  New-Bedford  were  pe- 
culiarly agreeable  to  us,  characterized  as  they  were  by  a  happy 
union  of  general  inteUigence,  eood  sense,  frankness,  and  more  of 
warmth  and  cordiality  than  we  had  seen  in  the  American  character 
dsewhere.  For  this  perhaps  several  causes  may  be  assigned.  One 
IS,  that  there  being  no  class  here,  as  in  Boston  and  the  larger  cities, 
80  much*  above  oSiers  in  wealth  and  possessions  as  to  make  them 
separate  themselves  into  an  upper  or  exclusive  caste,  the  intercourse 
IS  very  ffenera],  and  embraces  all  persons  of  moderate  competency, 
respectaole  character,  and  affable  manners.  Another  cause  is,  that 
baving,  for  the  most  part,  either  passed  their  lives  at  sea  or  mingled 
much  with  sailors,  they  have  that  frankness  and  heartiness  of  man- 
ner so  characteiistic  of  manners  all  the  world  over.  A  third  cause 
imdoubtedly  is,  that  thor  voyages  havmg  embraced  a  wider  range 
than  usual--for  trips  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  b  whaling  and 
in  trading  voyages,  are  undertaken  every  year  from  this  port,  and 
one  captain  was  named  to  me  whose  wife  had  accompanied  him 
in  tradmg  voyages  three  times  round  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of 
Crood  Hope— they  have  had  a  larger  intercourse  with  the  different 
nations  of  the  world,  and  rubbed  off  many  of  the  angles  of  nation- 
al prejudice  which  adhere  so  strongly  to  those  who  always  remain 
at  home ;  while  many  also,  after  they  have  acquired  a  competency 
hy  their  distant  voyages  at  sea,  take  a  trip  with  their  families  to 
England,  visit  France  and  other  Continental  countries  from  thence, 
and  come  back  greatly  improved  in  intelligence,  feelings,  and  man- 
ners. 

The  result  of  all  this,  added  to  the  particular  claims  which  Cap- 
ttun  Adams,  Mrs.  Lumbard,  and  the  lour  sailor-boys,  now  all  cap- 
tains, had  established  for  us  before  we  came,  was  to  make  us  re- 
spected, courted,  and  entertained  by  every  one  who  could  obtain  a 
visit  from  us ;  and  to  comply  vrith  the  wiriies  of  as  many  as  we 
desired  to  Ratify,  we  were  often  obliged  to  dine  vnth  one  family, 
take  tea  with  a  second,  and  pass  an  evening  jmrty  with  a  third ; 
so  that,  if  we  could  have  been  *^  killed  with  kindness,''  we  were 
really  m  danger  of  sudi  a  death. 

.  The  people  of  New-Bedford  are  as  skilful  as  they  are  in  other 
parts  of  America  in  the  removal  of  houses  from  the  places  in 
which  they  were  built  to  a  more  convenient  locality.  One  large 
house  was  pmnted  out  to  me,  built  of  brick,  with  six  tall  chimneys, 
which  had  been  moved,  whole  and  complete,  from  the  spot 
where  it  was  first  erected,  up  the  hill,  to  a  more  remote  and  elev»» 
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ted  pontion ;  and  it  was  asserted  and  repeated  by  many,  in  whose 
veracity  I  had  the  fullest  confidence,  that  all  this  was  done  while 
the  family  were  living  in  the  house,  and  operations  of  cooking 
ffoing  on  during  all  the  time. 

Another  case  was  pointed  out  to  me,  in  which  a  small  wooden 
church  was  moved  from  its  position  in  the  street  to  make  room  for 
the  laree  stone  church  now  occupying  its  place,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Mr.  Holmes ;  the  smaUer  church,  m  its  new  position,  being 
at  present  used  as  a  lecture-room.  And  a  third  instance  was  shown 
to  me,  in  which  a  church  had  been  cut  down  from  the  roof  to  the 
foundation  in  the  centre,  the  two  parts  drawn  asunder  from  each 
other,  and  the  open  space  filled  up  so  as  to  connect  the  whole,  thus 
adding  about  thirty  feet  to  the  length  of  the  buildmg  when  com- 
pleted. 

During  our  stay  at  New-Bedford  we  made  an  excursion  to  a 
thriving  little  seaport,  within  the  adjoining  townshipof  Rochester, 
called  by  its  ancient  Indian  name  of  Matapoisset  The  inhabitants 
do  not  exceed  800  in  number ;  yet  so  actively  are  they  engaged  in 
sbip*building,  for  which  the  locality  is  peculiarly  favourable,  that 
they  launch  upon  the  average  four  large  ships,  besides  many  smaller 
vessels,  in  the  course  of  each  year.  About  three  years  ago,  there 
were  nine  ships  of  from  300  to  400  tons  each  on  the  stocks  at 
once,  and  three  of  them  were  launched  on  the  same  day.  In  the 
proportion  of  ships  to  population,  Matapoisset  perhaps  exceeds  any 
other  ship*buildin^  port  m  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  ves- 
sels are  engaged  m  the  Southern  whale  fishery,  like  those  of  New* 
Bedford,  and  some  in  carrying  general  freight  of  merchandise. 
The  smaller  ones  are  engaged  in  coasting  and  fishing  voyages. 
Salt  is  manufactured  here  also  to  a  great  extent  from  the  sea«water, 
which  is  pumped  up  from  the  sea,  and  deposited  in  shallow  reser^ 
voirs  or  salt-pans,  from  whence  the  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation 
of  the  water. 

At  this  village  we  had  the  pleasure  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
most  venerable  of  the  New-England  divines  of  the  present  day, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Robbins,  who  has  been  for  forty  years  the 
pastor  of  the  congregation  over  which  he  now  presides,  and  who, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  ereatly  esteemed  and  beloved  bv  his  flock. 
We  were  conducted  by  nim  over  his  library,  which,  for  such  a 
spot,  is  both  extensive  and  valuable,  and  particularly  rich  in  anti- 
quarian and  biblical  lore.  He  has  collected  also  a  vast  number  of 
pamphlets  and  other  works  on  the  early  history  of  America,  which 
are  all  so  well  classified  and  arranged  as  to  be  immediately  avail- 
able for  the  illustration  of  any  point  of  American  history,  and  form 
altogether,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
historical  memorials  in  the  state,  the  number  of  the  separate  pam- 
phlets exceeding  4000. 
.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  upward  of  3000  volumes  m  general 
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history » the  belles-lettres^  and  tlteoloCT ;  and  among  the  last  no  less 
than  300  ponderous  folios,  many  of  them  printed  between  1450 
and  1500.  The  richest  part  of  nis  library  is,  however,  his  coUeo- 
tion  of  ancient  Bibles,  among  which  is  a  copy  of  Cranmer's,  an^ 
other  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  several  of  King  James's,  one  of 
1613,  and  one  of  1630,  in  black  letter;  a  copy  of  Coverdale's 
Bible ;  and  a  very  fine  copy  of  St  Jerome's  Bible,  printed  at  Ven- 
ice in  1478.  He  has  also  a  copy  of  Elliott's  Bible,  including  ihe 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  translated  by  the  mis-, 
fiionary  Elliott  into  the  language  of  the  Narraganset  Indians,  who 
formerly  occupied  these  parts ;  this  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  near 
Boston,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1683,  being  the  first  Bible  erer 
printed  in  America,  about  sixty-three  years  after  the  first  settlement 
of  Massachusetts.  At  the  end  of  this  Bible  is  a  translation  into 
the  same  tongue  of  the  whole  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins's  version 
of  David's  Psalms,  the  versification  of  which  is  very  curious  in  its 
appearance,  orthography,  and  pronunciation,  of  wmch  the  follow- 
ing may  serve  as  specimens : 

Indian  Version, 
Na  mo  waskeiomp  ut  ohkeit  Ua^ 
nob  ussowesu  Job,  kah  nob  woske- 
tomp  a  pannuppeyeuoo,  kah  samp- 
wesu,  kah  noh  quoshont  Grodon, 
kah  aqueteah  matcheseonk.  Kah 
nokitteauan  nesaosuk  tabsuroh 
wanaomonuh,  kah  niadnioh  w«t« 
tauronoh. 

Indian  Translation* 


Job,  i,  1,  3. 
There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of 
UaE*  whose  name  was  Job;  and  that 
jnan  was  perfect  and  upright,  aud 
one  that  feared  God,  and  eschew- 
ed evil :  And  there  were  bom  unto 
kim  seven  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 


Tohwutch  nag,  penoewohteacheg, 

Musquantamwehettil  t 
Tohwutch  tahroche  teagas  nag, 

Unnantammohettit. 


Fsabn  ii.,  1. 
With-resUess  and  ungovemed  rage 

Why  do  the  heathen  storm  ? 
Why  in  such  rash  attempts  engage 

•As  they  can  ne^er  perform? 

Having  passed  some  hours,  when  in  England,  with  the  late  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  in  examining  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  collection  of  Bi- 
bles at  Kensin^on,  I  advised  Dr.  Bobbins  to  open  a  communication 
^th  his  royal  nighness  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  literature,  which 
midbt  be  productive  of  mutual  gratification.* 

The  township  of  Rochester,  of  which  Matapoisset  forms  a  part, 
\b  about  six  mdes  square,  the  usual  area  assigned  to  such  town* 
ships ;  and  each  section,  so  cut  off  and  divided,  is  governed  by 
town's  ofiicers — the  selectmen,  as  they  are  called,  bemg  elected 

*  The  R«Y.  ]>r.  Robbins  adopted  my  adrice,  and  addreaeed  a  letter  to  his  rojal  high- 
ness the  Duke  of  Sussex,  olfenng  him  a  duplicate  copy  which  be  possessed  of  Elliott** 
Indian  Bible,  and  expressing  a  great  desire  to  obtain  from  Europe  a  copy  of  tbe  old  edi« 
tion  ttsuallv  called  "  The  Bishop's  Bible.**  To  this  the  iilustrioos  duke  returned  a  Terjr 
prompt  and  gracious  reply,  sending  out  to  Dr.  Robbins  a  cooy  of  the  Bible  he  wished  to 
procure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  declining  to  deprive  him  of  tlie  duplicate  copy  of  the  In- 
dian translation,  as  he  already  possessed  one  of  these  in  his  collection  si  Kensington. 
This  act  of  princely  liberality  to  a  distant  and  unknown  republican  ministerof  the  Goe- 
pel,  of  a  dissenting  body  of  Christians,  soon  became  known  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  spoken  of  with  great  and  deserved  praise  in  most  of  the  papers  of  the  Union* 
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annually  by  a  town's  meeting— -and  these  regulate  eyerything  coo* 
nected  with  the  budness  of  the  township ;  while  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  council  of  the  state,  discharge  the  functions  of  the 

Judiciary.  It  is  the  universal  custom  here  to  call  these  townships 
)y  the  name  of  *^  town,"  and  thus  an  inhabitant  would  say,  ^  The 
town  of  Rochester  is  six  miles  square,"  or  **  the  village  of  Mata- 
poisset  is  situated  within  the  town  of  Rochester."  As  English 
.persons  usually  understand  hy  the  word  town  a  concentrated  col- 
lection of  dwellings,  this  different  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used 
here  gives  rise  sometimes  to  ludicrous  mistakes.  An  English  lady, 
who  was  married  to  an  American  gentleman,  heard  him  describe 
his  residence  as  within  the  town  of  Rochester,  which  the  lad^  nat- 
urally supposed,  from  his  stating  it  to  contain  10,000  inhabttants^ 
to  be  a  pretty  large-sized  town.  On  thdr  way  thither,  the  husband 
having  passed  the  limits  of  the  adjoining  township,  exclaimed, 
-**  Now,  my  love,  we  are  very  near  home."  To  which  the  wife  re- 
joined, "  But  where  is  the  town  ?  I  do  not  see  it  yet"  **  Oh  P* 
3 lied  the  husband,  **  why,  we  have  been  b  the  town  for  several 
es  past"  The  astonishment  of  the  lady  was  mcreased  rather 
than  diminished.  **  Town !"  she  exclaimed ;  ^^  why,  I  see  nothing 
but  fields,  and  cattle,  and  trees;  for  not  a  single  house  is  visible  in 
any  direction.  Surely  this  is  a  strange  kind  of  town  without 
houses."  Yet  such  was  the  **  town"  of  Rochester,  or  township^ 
which  would  be  the  more  accurate  name.  The  dwelling  of  the 
husband,  which  was  within  the  *^  town,"  was  a  country  mansion, 
Burrounded  by  half  a  dozen  neighbours  within  a  mile ;  and  the 
area  of  six  miles  square  was  spread  over  in  the  same  way  with 
scattered  dwellings,  hamlets,  and  villages,  several  miles  apart  from 
each  other,  but  all,  in  the  New-England  sense  of  the  term,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  town ! 

As  connected  with  the  different  use  and  acceptation  of  certain 
words,  and  the  peculiarity  of  some  particular  expressions,  I  may 
mention,  that  in  this  quarter,  to  **  hire  money"  is  used  for  to  bor- 
row, and  to  **  hire  a  farm"  or  a  house  is  used  for  to  rent  it  The 
word  ''smart"  appeared  to  be  in  general  use  to  indicate  good 
health,  as,  for  instance,  when  persons  were  asked  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, "  How  d'ye  do  this  morning?"  the  answer  would  often  be, 
**  Smart,  thank  you,"  or  "  Pretty  smart,"  which  is  a  degree  below, 
and  ^  Quite  smart,"  which  is  a  degree  above  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion. In  England,  the  word  ^  smart"  is  usually  applied  to  gayety 
of  appearance  and  finery  of  apparel  or  decoration  amon^  lands- 
men ;  but  at  sea  it  is  used  to  imply  activity,  readiness,  and  intelli- 
fence.  Thus ''  a  smart  officer"  is  one  who  thoroughly  understands 
is  duty,  and  is  active  and  efficient  in  maintaining  discipline;  and 
the  injunction  "  be  smart"  is  often  given  to  seamen.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  by  all  classes  in  America,  a ''  smart  man"  meaning  al- 
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ways  an  active^  intelligent,  and  capable  person.  Tbe  word 
**  chores"  is  here  used  to  signify  errands,  messages,  and  small 
commissions  or  jobs ;  and  ladies  of  the  best  society  say,  "  I  have  a 
great  many  chores  to  do  this  morning"  when  they  have  shopping 
or  purchases  to  make  for  themselves  or  others.  This,  however,  is 
old  English ;  as  the  phrase  '*  chorewoman"  is  still  used  in  London 
for  an  aslant  servant,  called  in  to  help  the  domestics  on  clean- 


ing days. 
Indeed,  ] 


,  most  of  the  phrases  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
<' Americanisms"  are  in  reality  old  English,  and  were  probably 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  original  settlets,  the  only  difference 
being  that  they  have  become  obsolete  in  England,  but  are  still  con- 
tinued to  be  used  here.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be  mention- 
ed that  the  act  of  cutting  anything  out  of  wood  with  a  knife,  as 
children  make  boats  and  other  playthings,  is  called  **  to  wkiMe  it 
out"  Now,  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  weapon  used 
by  yeomen,  which  was  half  knife  and  half  dagger,  was  called  a 
whittle ;  and  *'  Sheffield  whittles"  are  spoken  of  as  among  the  best 
then  known.  So  the  phrase  **  as  liev,"  implying  *^  as  soon,"  is  old 
English.  In  the  rei^  of  Henr^  the  Eighth  the  phrase  was  com- 
mon in  Englbh  writing ;  and  in  Tyndal  the  martyr's  Preface  to 
his  new  translation  of  t£e  Scriptures  from  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Ghreek  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  he  uses  the  word  "  liever"  to 
convey  the  meaning  which  we  should  now  express  by  the  terms 
**  much  sooner"  or  **  rather,"  in  the  following  passage,  in  which, 
speakm^  of  the  great  hostility  of  the  Romish  dergy  to  any  transla- 
tion of  Uie  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  he  says,  *^  A  thousand 
books  had  they  lUver  to  be  put  forth  against  their  abommable  do* 
ings  and  doctrme,  than  that  the  Scriptures  should  come  to  light" 


CHAPTER  XLDL 

Annivertary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.— Bell  at  the  Pilgrim  Hall.— Beauty  of  the 
Ladies.— Preaentation  of  Colours  to  the  Standish  Guards.— Oration  of  Dr.  Kobbins. 
—Air  of  God  Save  the  King.— Ode  to  the  Pilgrims.— Temperance  Address  at  the  Or* 
thodox  Church.- Examination  of  the  Town  and  its  Recorda. 

Hating  been  invited  to  attend  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth,  i^e  left  Nei^-Bedford 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  21st  of  December,  with  some  agree- 
able friends,  who  engaged  an  extra-sta^e  for  the  purpose.  Our 
parbr  consisted  of  Mr.  Francis  Alden  and  his  lady,  both  descend- 
ed from  the  pilgrim  fathers,  John  Alden  and  Governor  Bradford, 
whose  rilver  cup,  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower,  we  were  the  bear- 
en  of  for  the  cdebration ;  Captain  Atkins  Adamsi  with  whom  I  had 
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eome  to  this  country  29  years  ago^  when  we  sailed  togetiier  from 
London  to  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  and  his  lady ;  Mr.  Jenny,  another 
descendant  of  the  pilgrim  fathers;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Robbios^ 
of  Matapoisset,  who  had  been  invited  to  deliver  the'annual  oration  ; 
Mrs.  Buckingham,  my  son,  and  myself. 

We  left  ISew-Bedford  at  half  past  eight,  passed  through  Fair- 
haven  at  nine,  and  after  an  hour's  pleasant  ride  through  a  stony 
and  barren  tract,  in  which  we  drove  ten  miles,  we  reached  the  cen- 
tre of  the  township  of  Rodiester  soon  after  ten.  Here  we  alighted 
at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Lumbard,  the  lady 
whom  we  had  known  as  a  warm  and  intimate  friend  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  in  England ;  and,  early  as  the  hour  was,  we  fonnd 
prepared  for  us  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  in  a  luncheon  or  sec- 
ond breakfast,  of  which  we  all  heartily  partook.  Starting  from 
hence  again  at  twelve,  we  passed  over  a  more  sandy,  but  still  in- 
fertile territory,  except  for  pine-wood,  which  lined  the  road  on  d- 
tfaer  side,  and  after  a  drive  of  three  hours  more,  performmg  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles,  we  reached  the  ancient  town  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  found  apartments  jH-ovided  for  us  at  the  ^  Old  Colony 
House"  hotel 

The  anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  fallmg  this  year 
on  a  Saturday,  and  Saturday  evenmg  being  revered  in  man]^  parts 
of  New-England  as  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  the  public  ball,  which  usually  closes  the  pro- 
ceedmgs  of  the  anniversary  day,  should  on  this  occasion  be  ^vea 
on  the  nijriit  preceding.  The  ball  was  to  be  given  in  the  building 
called  ''rilgrim  Hall;"  the  tickets  of  admission  were  three  do^ 
lars  each,  including  rdreshments ;  and  the  hours  of  dandng  were 
limited  from  seven  m  the  evening  till  three  in  the  morning.  Hav- 
ing been  joined  bjr  a  large  party  of  other  New-Bedford  friends,  who 
came  down  in  their  own  carriages,  we  made  a  ^^  goodly  company^ 
for  the  ball,  and  attended  it  early  in  the  evening.  The  number  as- 
sembled was  about  400,  more  than  half  of  whom,  we  were  told,  were 
residents  of  Plymouth,  and  the  other  half  were  strangers  from  Bos- 
ton, Providence,  New-Bedford,  and  the  surroundmg  towns.  The 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  nearly  equal,  though  I  vi^ 
informed  that  among  the  resident  population  of  Plymouth  the  fe- 
males are  nearly  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  males,  the  young 
men  leaving  the  town  between  15  and  20  to  study  or  pursue  the 
callmg  to  which  they  intend  to  devote  themselves  for  Ufe.  But  as 
the  greater  number  of  the  strangers  who  come  to  visit  ttiem  at  the 
anniversary  are  gentlemen,  the  severe  cold  of  the  season  makmg  it 
inconvenient  for  ladies  to  travel  much  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
inequality  of  the  sexes  is  agreeably  adjusted  and  balanced ;  and 
thus,  at  the  Pilgrim  Ball,  as  it  is  called,  there  is  never  any  want  of 
partners. 

The  dunc^  which  were  all  previously  fixed  on,  and  annooneed 
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iitfttHrifltod  code  of  rtgnlttiooti  fer  tti^  ^«BiM^  dteifavtad  ^ri* 
every  ticket,  conntted  of  couolry  daises,  callea  here,  note  aea^ 
xatefy  tfaw  with  ub  in  £iigkiid,  '"i^ODtra-daiiceBy"  cotillons,  Span*' 
iek  dances,  and  quadrUles.  The  viaters  were  as  miscellaneous  as 
those  at  the  president's  lev^  i^  Washington,  or  the  military  lev^ 
in  Salem  already  descnbed ;  ibr,  as  this  is  ahnost  the  only  public 
entertaimnent  m  Plymouth  4iroughout  the  vear,  every  person  that 
can  save  up  the  requisite  sum  of  three  dollars,  and  who  feels  no 
scruples  of  a  reli^ous  mature  as  to  joining  m  such  entertainment^ 
makes  a  point  of  atti^ding  the  annual  ball.  There  was  a  great 
mixture,  therefore,  fi  classes,  and,  consequently,  a  great  variety  df 
tastes  in  di^ss,  siA  of  general  carriage  and  manners.  Many  d 
the  gentlemea  i^nced  in  frock-coats;  some  had  drab,  and  othem 
i>iack  and  whke  p^id  trousers,  such  as  were  fashionable  for  morn*- 
ioe-wear  in  ikigfand  a  few  vears  ago.  One  gentleman  danced  in 
ralow  morocqi)  slippers,  and  scarcely  a  dozen  were  in  what  would 
be  considered  a  proper  ball-dress  at  home.  The  ladies,  howevei^ 
odiibifed  na  such  marks  of  carelessness  or  neglect  in  their  costume, 
but  ran  generally  into  the  opposite  extreme.  The  most  fanciful 
mixture  of  colours,  great  profusion  of  ribands,  and,  in  some  instaii>- 
ces,aa  aknost  Indian  fondness  for  beads  and  feathers,  made  the  la^ 
4lies  among  the  gayest  in  their  apparel  that  we  had  for  a.lon^  time 
seen.  One  of  these,  indeed,  so  4r  outstripped  even  the  florid  taste 
of  tke  night,  that  she  was  designated  by  the  other  ladies  generality 
and  as  if  by  common  consent,  ^*  the  peacock;"  and  certainly,  if  a 
variety  of  gaudy  colours,  and  the  display  of  varied  feathers  could 
justify  a  claim  to  this  distinction,  it  was  abundantly  merited. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  was  the  same  commendable  and 
beautiful  order  and  decorum  in  the  bdiaviour  of  all  that  we  wit- 
nessed with  so  much  pleasure  at  Washington  and  Salem.  No  one 
gave  themselves  any  airs  of  arrogance  or  superciliousness.  Every 
one  made  way  cheerfiill  v  and  readily  for  others ;  nothing  was  done, 
said,  or  looked  that  could  give  the  slightest  offence ;  none  appeal- 
ed to  feel  any  other  sentiment  than  respect  and  good-will  towards 
each  other;  and,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  long  evening,  I  do 
"  aot  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  countenance  which  did  not  &^ 
press  satisfaction,  cheerfulness,  and  good-nature.  Some  of  the 
younger  ladies  were  among  the  most  beautiful  that  we  bad  yet 
seen  in  America ;  three  or  four  were  exquisitely  lovely,  and,  as  speci- 
mens of  femmine  beauty,  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  I  think,  m  any 
oountry  in  the  globe.  If  accurate  miniatures  could  be  taken  of 
them  ny  first-rate  artists  for  any  collection  of  female  beauties,  in 
annuals  or  other  similar  publications,  tbi^  would  be  worth  a  ffresit 
deal  to  any  pamter  or  publisher  in  Iji^and.  Such  lovelv  races, 
under  the  graceful  pencil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  would  have 
been  numbered  among  the  richest  of  his  gems. 

We  remained  at  the  ball  till  near  midnight,  when  the  spirit  of 
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tihe  danee  was  in  no  d€gi%Q  abated, and  sone  of  AejotBunri 
bers  of  our  party  contmued\iptil  three  in  the  monung.  The  next 
day  was  devoted  to  the  refnaini^  business  of  the  celeWatioD,  wkicb 
lode  place  in  the  following  ordt^  At  ten  o'clock  there  was  a 
parade  of  a  military  company  called  the  Standish  Guaids,  consist- 
ing of  about  fifty  men,  welWrcssed,  i^med,  and  driUed*  To  diese 
at  was  intended  to  present  a  new  staKj  of  colours ;  and  for  thb 
mrpose  a  platform  was  erected  m  froiKof  one  of  the  houses  in 
Court  Square,  on  which,  after  the  music  ^  an  excellent  band,  a 
young  lady  of  about  eighteen  ascended,  ac^mpanied  by  her  fa- 
ther. Her  dress  was  a  cloth  ridiog-habit,  ^th  velYet  ciqp  sur- 
mounted by  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  and  a^ong  white  blonde 
Teil  hanging  gracefully  on  one  side  of  her  face.  N$he  deUvered  a 
short  but  appropriate  address  to  the  captain  of  tb^  company  oa 
presenting  him  the  colours  for  his  corps.  The  captain  replied  in  a 
much  more  ambitious  strain ;  his  oration,  which  had  beea  evidently 

Sinned  and  committed  to  memory,  was  of  the  most  inflated  style, 
led  with  lofly  and  sonorous  words,  and  full  of  heroism,  devotioD, 
wounds,  and  death.  Its  effect,  however,  was  completdy  mvred 
by  the  gallant  captain  closing  his  unusually  florid  and  energetic 
ipeech  with  the  words,  "  In  the  name  of  this  corpse^  1  receive, 
madam,  the  flag  presented  by  your  own  fair  hands."  Not  a  mus* 
cle  of  any  countenance  betrayed  the  slightest  perception  cf  this 
error  in  pronunciation ;  for  in  America  it  is  common  to  give  U  all 
French  words  used  in  the  lan^age,  such  as  route,  tour,  &c.,  \he 
pronunciation  which  their  authority  would  warrant  if  diey  wei^ 
English,  and  to  speak  them  as  if  they  were  written  rout,  tower, 
&C.  At  first  thb  strikes  one  as  a  great  vulgarity ;  but  it  is  no  more 
80  than  the  constant  practice  of  the  Engli^  tblemselves,  in  ^ving 
to  French  names  a  purely  English  pronunciation,  as  in  Pans,  Ca- 
lais, Lyons,  &c,  which,  though  maintaining  exactly  the  same 
orthograpW)  are  so  differently  pronounced  by  the  natives  of  £i^* 
land  and  France. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  colours  we  repaired  to  the  Klgrim 
Hall — of  which  a  more  detailed  description  will  be  given  farther 
on— and  the  members  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  there  forming  them- 
selves into  a  line,  and  being  joined  by  all  the  strangers  and  most 
of  the  resident  heads  of  families  in  the  town,  marched  to  the  mo* 
sic  of  the  band,  in  a  long  procession,  to  the  principal  church,  a  fine 
Gothic  building  recently  erected  by  the  Unitarians.  Here  we  heaid 
the  oration  denvered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bobbins.  It  was  a  grave, 
sensible,  and  well-arranged  discourse,  chiefly  historical,  but  ha}^ 
ly  blended  with  moral  rdSections  su^ested  by  the  event  commem- 
orated, and  the  associations  of  the  time  and  place.  In  the  course 
of  the  service  an  ode  was  sung  by  the  choir  and  audience  to  the 
air  of  *'  God  save  the  King,''  which  tune  has  been  limg  since 
adopted  and  used  in  this  country  fi>r  devotional  hymns^  under  the 
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nAmt  ^  Aniericsi.**  la  the  Appendix  wtH  be  ibniid  some  beautiM 
fines  on  the  subject  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathen,  by  two  of  the  sweetest 
poets  of  the  eoufitry,  Mr.  Pierpont  and  Mrs.  Sigotimey.* 

The  service  was  closed  by  an  appropriate  hymn,  sung  to  the  tune 
of  the  **  Old  hundredth  psakn,"  the  peculiarity  of  which  wasi  that  it 
was  delivered  out,  line  by  line,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pilgrims  | 
it  being  on  record  that  in  their  devotional  exercises  these  fathers 
follow^  here  the  practice  th^i  common  in  England,  of  reading 
from  the  pulpit  a  single  line  only  of  the  psalm  to  be  sung;  and 
when  that  was  finished,  but  not  before,  giving  out  the  second. 
This  was  a  practice  well  adapted  to  a  period  when  there  were  not 
printed  books  enough  for  all,  and  when  all  could  not  read ;  but 
"wholly  unnecessary  at  the  present  day,  when  circumstances  are  so 
much  changed.  A  ludicrous  anecdote  is  current  on  this  sul:yect, 
which  states  that  the  minister  ^ave  out  from  the  pulpit,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  his  congregation,  the  following  paradoxical  lines 
fiom  an  old  version  of  David's  Psalms.    The  first  line  was  this : 

*'  The  Lord  witt  come,  and  he  will  nol"— 

This  seemed  so  flat  a  contradiction  in  terms  that  many  re£y0ed  to 
fling  it  at  all,  supposing  that  there  was  some  error  in  the  delivery. 
Their  surprise,  however,  was  still  farther  increased  by  the  next  silo* 
ceeding  Ime 

"  Be  tileot,  bat  speak  oat**— 
which  seemed  so  impossible  to  be  done  that  the  choir  were  in  de« 
spair;  though,  if  the  two  lines  had  been  read  at  once,  with  attei^ 
tion  to  the  punctuation,  they  would  stand  thus: 

'*  The  Lord  will  come,  and  he  will  not 
Be  nlent,  bat  apeak  oat." 

After  the  service  the  ffuards,  who  had  escorted  the  Pilgrim  So* 
oiety  to  the  church,  mardied  homeward  in  military  order;  and  the 
afternoon  was  given  to  mterchange  of  friendly  greetbgs  and  do* 
nestic  visitingSi  In  the  evening  a  large  assemblage  was  collected 
at  the  orthodox  church  of  Mr.  Hall  to  hear  an  address  on  the  his* 
tory  and  influence  of  temperance  societies  in  Great  Britain,  which 
I  had  been  announced  to  deliver  there. 

The  audience  was  very  numerous,  and  the  impresaon  appeared 
to  be  as  powerful  as  could  well  be  desired,  the  address  lasting  up* 
ward  of  two  hours,  and  great  numbers  coming  at  its  close  to  ex- 
press their  satisfaction,  aid  their  regret  at  its  not  being  longer. 

On  Sunday,  the  23d,  we  attendra  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Briggs,  and  heard  a  very  eloquent  and  beautiful  sermon  from  a 
passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John:  ^^  He  must  increase;''  alluding  to 
the  increase  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  the  general  spread  of 
his  doctrines  over  the  civilized  world.  It  embraced  a  most  interesting 
and  philosophical  review  of  the  history  of  the  past;  it  comprehended 
abo  a  survey  of  the  present;  and  it  carried  forward  the  imagination 

•  See  App«idix,  Na  XIV.  and  XT. 
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to  the  prospects  of  the  future.  Thesermon  was  wfittaiyasiSjaliiiost 
always  the  case  in  this  country ;  and  the  preacher  was  young,  from 
25  to  30 ;  but  it  was  a  most  masterly  composition,  and  admirably 
delivered :  we  had  the  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  whole  character 
tf  the  man  was  in  perfect  harmcmy  with  the  professions  of  the  min- 
ister. 

During  the  three  remaining  days  of  our  stay  at  Plymouth,  the  24lh, 
S&thj  and  26th  of  December,  we  were  engaged  during  the  morn- 
ings and  afternoons  in  examining  all  the  objects  of  interest  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  evenings  in  delivering,  in  the  Pilgrim  Hall,  three 
Lectures  on  Palestine,  which  were  attended  by  very  large  audien- 
ces in  prc^KNTtion  to  the  population,  beginning  with  150  on  the  first 
evening,  and  ending  with  mote  than  300  on  the  third.  This  occu- 
pation, too,  brought  me  here,  as  elsewhere,  acquainted  with  the 
principal  families  of  the  place,  who  were  all  most  anxious  to  show 
us  attention  in  the  exercise  of  their  hospitalities,  and  in  opening  to 
us  every  source  of  information  On  all  the  topics  of  interest  connect- 
*ed  with  Plymouth  and  its  neighbourhood  on  which  we  desired  to 
be  informed. 

With  their  aid  and  assistance,  therefore,  we  visited  the  rock  on 
which  the  Pilgrims  first  landed  from  the  Mayflower,  the  ship  that 
brought  them  from  England ;  the  Pilgrim  Hcul,  with  its  noble  po- 
ture,  and  its  interesting  museum  of  Pilgrim  relics;  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  first  settlers,  in  which  the  mate  of  the  Mayflower, 
at  the  a|[e  of  96,  was  deposited  in  1697,  the  gravestone  bearing 
the  inscnption  being  still  preserved,  he  being  only  21  on  his  arrivd 
in  the  settlement,  and  living  77  years  after  his  landing;  and  the 
Record  Office,  in  which  we  saw  the  original  documents  as  hi 
back  as  1623,  when  plots  of  ground  were  assigned  by  lot  to  the 
settlers ;  as  well  as  many  enactments  and  orders  of  the  first  court, 
attested  by  the  autograph  signatures  of  die  Pilgrim  fathers,  Brad- 
ford, Willow,  Standish,  Brewster,  Prince,  and  Morton.  FVom 
these  united  sources  of  documentary  and  oral  information,  the  fol- 
lowing history  and  description  of  Plymouth  is  drawn. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

History  of  the  Foundation  of  Plymoath  Colony.— AfTectmg  Embarcation  of  the  Pil- 
grim* at  Delfthairen.— Sail  from  Plymouth  in  tlM  Mayflower.^Arrival  off  Cape  Cod. 
—Civil  Compact  Mcned  in  the  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower.— Landing  on  Ply  month  Rock. 
— First  Treaty  made  will)  the  Native  Indiana.— First  Offence  panished  among  th« 
English  Settlers. — Community  of  Property.— Individual  Poaseseions.— First  Introdnc* 
tion  of  Trial  by  Jorv.— Fifst  ExecatioQ  tor  CrimoL— Severe  Siclinesa  and  destioyinf 
Hurricane.— First  Code  of  Laws.— Fines  for  drmking,  smoking,  and  Sabbath-break- 
ing.—Punishment  of  whipping  for  extorting  high  Profits.— insunce  of  Rigour  and 
ImpftiHalitv  in  executing  the  Lawa.— Singular  Reg ulations  respecting  Manners.^ 
Union  of  Plymouth  with  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts.— Oliver  CromweirsCommis- 
eion  to  Governor  Winslow.— First  Notice  of  Horses  seen  in  the  Colony.— Pdrsecution 
of  the  Qttakars.— Selling  Criminala  for  Staves.— Employment  of  native  indiaaa  aa 
Magistrates.— Efforts  oi  Plymouth  in  the  Temperance  Rieformation.— Jail  and  Poor* 
bouse  both  empty,  and  Distilleries  of  Rum  extmct.— Native  Indian  in  Plymooth. 

Thb  history  of  the  foundation  of  Plymouth  Colony  is  too  re* 
markable  and  too  interesting  to  be  pa^ed  over  in  silence  in  airjr 
description  of  America  5  and  written  on  the  root  itself,  every  inci* 
dent  of  it  assumes  additional  importance.  Without  entering,  how* 
erer,  into  very  minute  details,  an  outline  of  the  principal  events 
ominected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  remarkable  settlemeol 
may  very  appropriately  precede  a  description  of  its  present  condi- 
tion. 

The  religious  persecutions  wldeh  characterized  the  reigns  of 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  in  England,  led  many  of  the 
most  pious  and  worthy  of  the  nation  to  seek  an  asylum  m  other 
countries,  and  to  become  voluntary  exiles  from  their  natiye  land, 
rather  than  endure  the  oppressions  to  which  they  were  subjected^ 
dier& 

It  was  in  the  year  1610  that  a  party  of  such  exiles  went  to  Hol- 
land, under  their  pastor,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  where  they  resided 
in  peace  for  some  few  years,  first  at  Amsterdam  and  then  at  Levden; 
but  finding,  even  there,  some  obstacles  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
religious  opinions,  and  little  prospect  of  advancing  their  condition, 
they  resolved,  about  the  year  1616,  to  remove  to  America.  Their 
motives  for  this  step,  as  recorded  by  themselves,  were  to."  preserve 
the  morals  of  their  voutb ;  to  prevent  them,  through  want  of  em- 
ployment, from  leaving  their  parents  and  engaging  in  business  un« 
favourable  to  religion ;  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  incorpora* 
ting  with  the  Dutch ;  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  remote  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  by  separating  from 
all  the  existing  establishments  in  Europe,  to  form  the  model  of  a 
pure  Church,  free  from  die  admixture  of  human  additions." 

In  1617  Mr.  Robinson  employed  Mr.  Robert  Cushman  and  Mn 
John  Carver  as  agents  for  his  church  to  the  V^^ia  Company,  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  territory  for  settlement  within  theirVmits,  and^  at 
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the  mme  time,  security  from  the  king  that  they  should  eojoj  tlwir 
religious  freedom.  They  did  not  return  till  1618,  and  the  answer 
they  brought  vtbb^  that  the  Vir^ia  Company  would  mnt  the 
land,  and  '^  the  kin^  would  connive  at  them,  and  not  mofest  them, 
provided  they  earned  themselves  peaceably ;"  but  he  woyld  not 
set  the  example  of  granting  any  act  of  toleration  officially^  or 
under  the  sreat  seel  of  state.  In  1619  a  second  negotiation  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Bradford  and  Mr.  Cushroany  and  these  obtained  the 

Ktent  desired ;  but  as  it  was  not  in  all  respects  such  as  was  unan- 
ously  approved,  it  was  never  made  use  of;  and  they  contented 
themselves  with  obtaining  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, which  was  made  to  them  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
Bivei^^-all  the  territory  north  of  the  Chesapeake  being  then  called 
*  Northern  Virginia" — and  determined  to  rely  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  the^sue. 

It  was  thought  best  that  a  portion  of  the  whole  number  should 
m  out  first,  and  that  Mr.  Robmson  the  pastor  and  another  portion 
jMMwhi  reaiab  behind  until  the  arrival  of  the  first  party  sbouU  be 
heard  o£  This  being  agreed  jsn,  several  of  the  congregation  add 
their  estates  and  made  a  common  fund,  which,  with  money  contrib* 
Bled  by  others,  enabled  them  to  purchase  the  Speedwell,  of  sixty 
tons,  and  to  charter  the  Mayflower,  of  180  tons,  for  the  voyageu 
AU  things  being  ready,  they  prepared  to  embark  at  DeIfthaveo« 
The  following  touching  account  is  recorded  in  the  New-England 
MenxMial,  of  the  last  hours  they  passed  on  the  Continent  of  the 
Old  World  before  they  embarked  for  the  New. 

"  When  they  came  to  the  port,  they  found  the  ship  and  all  things 
Iready ;  And  such  of  their  IHendd  as  could  not  ci5ine  Mith  them  followed 
after  them,  and  sundry  came  from  Amsterdam  to  tee  vhem  shii:^)ed,  and 
to  take  their  leave  of  them.  One  night  was  spent  with  little  sleep  with 
the  most,  but  with  friendly  entertainment  and  OhnsHan  discourse,  and 
other  real  expressions  of  Christian  love.  The  next  daj,  the  wind  being 
fair,  they  went  on  board,  and  their  friends  with  them  ;  when  truly  dole- 
ful was  the  siffht  of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting,  to  hear  what  sighs, 
and  sobs,  and  prayers  did  sound  among  them,  what  teart  did  gush 
fton  every  eye,  and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other's  head*,  so  that 
sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers  that  stood  upon  the  quay  as  speetatois 
eould  not  refrain  from  tears.  Yet  comfortable  and  sweet  it  was  to  see 
such  lively  and  true  expressions  of  dear  and  unfeigned  love.  Their 
reverend  pastor  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  they  all  with  htm,  with 
watery  cheeks,  commended  them  with  most  fervent  prayers  unto  the 
Lord  and  his  blessing ;  and  then,  with  mutual  embraces  f  nd  many  tears, 
they  took  their  leave  one  of  another,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  leave 
ofmany  of  them.*' 

The  pilgrims  embarked  on  board  the  Speedwell,  at  Delfthaven, 
in  Holland,  on  the  522d  of  July,  I62O9  and  sailed  for  Southampton^ 
in  England.  Here  they  found  the  Mayflower  awaiting  their  arri- 
▼aly  and  both  ves^s  sailed  from  the  port  tc^ether  on  the  5th  of 
August  following.    The  Speedwell^  howeyer,  proving  haitj,  was 
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obliged  to  put  into  Dartmoiidi  to  repair ;  but;  on  saifinff  a  second 
time,  was  Iraod  to  be  so  unseaworthy  that  both  vetneb  put  iato 
Plymouth,  in  DeTonahire,  where  the  Speedwell  waa  ccndemned, 
and  the  whole  of  her  passengers  tranrferred  to  the  Mayflower,  ia 
which  there  were,  tfierefore,  101  passengers,  inclodiDg  41  males, 
.88  females,  all  wives  accompanying  their  husbands,  and  42  chil- 
dren and  servants,  besides  the  crew,  crowded  into  a  vessel  of  180 
tons  burden. 

The  Mayflower  sailed  alone  from  Plymouth  on  the  6th  of  Sep^ 
tember,  1620,  and  shaped  her  course  for  the  Hudson  River,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  grant  of  land  had  been  made  to  the  emigrants 
by  the  North  Virginia  Company ;  but,  according  to  the  positive 
testimony  of  the  secretary  Morton,  the  captain  of  the  ship  was 
bribed  by  the  Dutch  governor  to  conduct  them  to  New-England^ 
so  as  to  place  them  there  beyond  the  protection  of  any  English 
charter.  The  bcNSterous  nature  of  the  passage  at  this  season  of  the 
jrear  rendered  it  very  easy,  on  pretence  of  unfavourable  winds,  ta 
ahape  the  vessel's  course  farther  to  the  northward ;  and,  aoeording- 
ly,  on  the  11th  of  November,  after  a  passage  of  more  than  two 
IBonths,  they  found  dbtemselves  entangled  among  the  breakers  of 
.Cape  Cod,  and  winter  far  advanced.  Here  they  anchored ;  but^ 
before  they  sent  on  shore  a  party  to  recomioitre  the  ground,  and 
ascertaki  whether  a  landing  oouid  be  safely  e&cted,  they  assem- 
bled in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  and,  after  a  solemn  religious 
service  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  to  the  God  of  their  worship^ 
they  drew  up  and  signNed  the  folk>wing  brief  but  memorable  com^ 
pact  of  civil  government : 

•  <*  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  n&mes  are  underwritten, 
the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord  King  James,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith, 
Ac,  having  undertaken,  for  the  gk>r^  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the 
.Christian  faith,  and  honour  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant 
the  first  colony  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents, 
•olemnly  and  mutually,  and  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another, 
fiovenant  and  comtdne  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for 
cur  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  afore^ 
said;  and  by  virtue  hereof  do  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and 
equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to 
time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general 

5ood  of  the  colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  subjection  and  obe- 
ience.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names, 
at  Cape  Cod,  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign  lord  King  James,  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  the 
1st,  and  of  Scotland  the  5th,  Anno  Domini  1620." 

This  compact  was  signed  by  each  of  the  41  males  among  the 
exiles,  and  the  first  seven  names  are  those  of  John  Carver,  WiV' 
liam  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow^  William  Brewster,  Isaac  Allet^ 
ton.  Miles  Standish,  and  John  Alden ;  the  latter  being  the  first  to 
step  on  shore  when  the  boat  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  the  firfi^ 
therefore,  to  set  his  foot  on  the  Pilgrim  Rock. 
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Tut  trtt  gofcnor  cIciiiMl  uj  wft  ■■nigcBof  iB  was  Join  Gv- 
Tcr,  aad  the  hesd  of  the  firat  chJwiiib  I^^  ^'^  'B'bs  SteadnL 
Od  the  13di  of  NoTfinbcr  tke  wirci  of  the  pilgnmB  mse  set  on 
ihore  Id  wash,  aod  a  party  of  tbe  nwa  wsa  fcrmed  to  explore  the 
intcfioi*.  These  raogied  the  woods  far  scvcnd  osys^  wtnA  saw  fi?e 
Indians  aft  a  distanrri  bat  could  not  pievaU  oa  tfaoa  to  draw  aear. 
They  foaad,  however,  a  ship's  hettie,  aoose  Earapeaa  _ 
knireSy  padc-needles,  and  pieces  of  old  koD,  which  were 
quendy  ascertained  to  be  parts  of  the  wreck  of  a  Fnactt  Tcssd 
driyen  on  the  coast  Some  Iiidian  dweiliiigs  were  also  fouad,  bat 
tiieir  iooiatcs  had  all  deserted. 

The  resolt  of  their  inresligatioaB  was  not  saffidently  cneoiva- 
giDg  to  iodaoe  them  to  aettte  at  Cape  Cod,  so  that,  after  farther  ei>> 
plonitioos,  they  determined  on  fizuag  thcmsehes  at  the  sptit  then 
called  by  the  Indians  Pawtuzet,  where  Plymooth  now  stands;  and 
on  the  11th  of  December,  old  slyle,  corresponding  with  the  22d, 


in  stricter  accuracy,  with  the  21st  of  December,  new  ^le, 
1620,  they  made  their  fiist  landiag  on  the  Hymouth  Rock.  IMr 
first  care  was  to  constnict  a  shed  or  temporal^  hoose  diat  sboaU 
aerre  ibr  the  shelter  of  all  while  separate  dwellings  were  fauiiding ; 
and  this  shed,  of  20  feet  square,  at  which  every  indiridual  labooiw 
ad  amid  the  most  inclement  weather,  was  completed  b  a  few  days. 

After  thn  the  land  was  app^wticmed  in  lots  of  dvee  poles  in 
length  and  half  a  pole  ia  breadth  fer  each  femily's  house  and 
carden,  whidi  were  to  be  built  on  each  side  of  a  unifonn  street, 
fer  better  security  against  the  Indians;  and  this  street,  aaoendiii^ 
up  from  the  water  at  right  angles  with  the  shore,  was  the  Leyden- 
street  of  the  old,  as  it  coDtinues  to  be  of  the  exiadng  town,  thoi^ 
the  original  dwellings  have  been  all  replaced  by  lureer  and  mofe 
substantial  ones.  Tbe  common  dwelling,  indeed,  was  famned  down 
by  fire  so  early  as  the  21st  of  January,  1621 ;  and  before  April  of 
tbe  same  year,  disease  had  committed  such  ravages  among  thdr 
little  band  that  ody  55*survived  out  of  tbe  101  Suit  came  out  in 
tbe  Mayflower.  Among  the  deceased  was  (jovemor  Carver,  whose 
short  term  of  aulhority  had  only  endeared  him  the  more  to  those 
over  whom  it  was  so  mildly  and  equitably  exercised. 

Though  he  died,  however,  full  of  honours,  and  was  remembered 
by  all  who  survived  him,  it  is  already  uncertain  where  his  body 
was  interred,  and  no  stone  or  other  monument  either  marks  the 
place  of  his  burial  or  records  his  virtues.  Tbe  tradition  is,  that 
all  the  early  victims  were  buried  on  a  spot  called  Cole's  Hill,  near 
the  beach,  and  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Indians  came 
among  them,  the  survivers  caused  all  the  graves  to  be  ploughed 
and  sown  over  with  corn,  to  prevent  the  Indians  seeing  them,  and 
thence  inferring  the  numbers  of  the  dead,  by  which  it  was  feared 
that  they  might  infer  the  weakness  of  the  settlement,  and  thus  be 
induced  to  attack  it  in  the  confid^ice  of  victory. 
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It  Witt  not  tifi  tlie  ieth<>f  March,  MSI,  tibat  the  wttto 
interview  with  any  native  Indian,  when  a  chief  named  Samoset, 
who  had  iourneyed  down  from  the  countiy  of  Monhiggon,  now  the 
State  of  Maine,  entered  the  settlement,  and^  advancing  towards 
the  place  where  he  saw  many  of  the  settlers  assembled,  addressed 


appeared  that  be  had  learned  from  the  captaii 
the  English  fishing  vessels  firequentinff  his  coast  suffident  of  the 
language  to  make  himself  understood;  and  he  communicated  to 
the  setders  the  fact  that,  about  four  vears  before  their  landing  here, 
U  severe  sickness  had  carried  off  all  the  native  inhabitants,  which 
accounted  for  the  fewness  of  the  Indians  they  had  yet  seen. 

He  fturdier  represented  that  in  the  neighbourhood  were  still  a 
large  tribe  called  the  Nausets,  who  were  justly  incensed  against 
the  English,  as,  only  a  few  years  ago,  an  English  captain  named 
Hunt  (visiting  this  place  under  the  orders  of  uie  celebrated  Cap* 
tarn  Smith,  the  first  settler  of  Virginia)  had  taken  on  board  20  In- 
dians from  Pawtuxet  and  seven  from  the  Nausets,  and  carried 
them  off  to  Malaga  in  Spain,  where  he  sold  them  as  slaves  at  20/. 
a  head ;  so  early  in  the  nistory  of  this  country  had  the  cupidity  of 
the  English  introduced  the  odv)us  practice  of  kidnapping,  and  the 
atrocious  traffic  of  the  slave*trade« 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1621,  the  first  treaty  was  made  with  the  few 
Indians  belonging  to  the  tribe  who  formerly  inhabited  Pawtuxet; 
when  the  chief  or  sagamore,  named  Massasoit,  with  Quadequina, 
his  brother,  and  others  of  their  tribe,  met  the  English  settlers  on  aa 
adjoining  eminence  called  Watson's  Hill.  It  was  necessair,  how- 
ever, to  offer  presents  to  induce  the  Indians  to  treat,  and  the  gov- 
ernor **  sent  Mr.  Winslow  to  the  chieft  with  a  pair  of  knives,  a 
copper  chain  with  a  jewel  in  it  for  the  king,  and  for  Quadequina 
a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear;  a  po^  of  strong  toat^t 
(probably  ardent  spirits),  a  quantity  of  biscuits,  and  some  butter,  all 
of  which  were  well  received ;''  so  early  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  Indians  did  the  English  introduce  among  them  the  fatal  curse 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  record  of  the  interview  that  followed 
this  is  sufficiently  curious  to  be  given  entire* 

"  Winslow  addressed  Massasoit  in  the  name  of  King  James,  assuring 
him  that  the  kin^  saluted  him  with  words  of  love  and  peace,  and  did  ao« 
cept  of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally;  and  that  the  governor  desired  to  see 
him,  and  confirm  a  trade  and  peace  with  him  as  his  next  neighbour, 
Massasoit  was  well  pleased  with  the  speech,  and,  after  eating  and  drink- 
ing, gave  the  remains  to  his  people.  He  looked  on  Mr.  WinsIow*s 
sword  and  armour  with  a  desire  to  buy  them,  but  he  refused  to  gratify 
him.  Massasoit  now  left  Mr.  Winslow  in  the  custody  of  Quadequina, 
his  brolher»and  came  over  the  brook  with  twentv  men,  leavinj^  all  their 
bows  and  arrows  behind  them.  Captain  Standish  and  Mr.  Williamson, 
with  six  musketeers,  met  the  king4Lt  the  brook,  and  each  party  saluted 
the  other,  when  the  king  was  conducted  to  a  house  then  partly  bmU^ 
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when  were  plaeed  a.gneen  nig  and  three  or  Axir  «tiehloiw.    GoveiiM^ 

Carver  now  appeared  with  a  drum  and  trumpet,  and  a  few  musketeers. 
After  salutations,  the  governor  kissed  the  king^s  hand,  who  in  return 
kissed  him,  and  they  seated  themselves ;  but  the  king  all  the  time  trem- 
bled for  fear.  The  governor  called  for  some  strong  water  Bad  drank  to 
him,  and  he  drank  a  copious  draught,  which  made  him  sweat  a  long 
time  after.  Massasoit  and  his  people  having  partaken  of  some  fresh 
meat,  the  following  terms  of  peace  were  mutually  agreed  to. 

**  1.  That  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  should  injure  or  do  hurt  to  any' 
of  the  English,  d.  If  any  of  his  did  hurt  to  any  of  ours,  he  should  send 
the  offender,  that  we  might  punish  him.  3.  That  if  any  of  oar  iodia 
were  taken  away  when  our  people  were  at  work,  he  should  cause  them 
to  be  restored ;  and  if  ours  did  harm  to  any  of  his,  we  should  do  the  Itt^e 
to  them.  4.  If  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  we  would  aid  him ;  if 
any  did  war  against  us,  he  should  aid  us.  5.  He  should  send  to  his 
neighbouring  confederates  to  certify  them  of  this,  that  they  might  not 
wrong  us,  but  might  be  likewise  comprised  in  the  conditions  of  peace. 
&  That  when  their  men  came  they  should  leave  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows bebmd  them,  as  we  should  do  our  pieces  when  we  went  to  them. 
Lastly,  that,  doing  thus,  King  James  would  esteem  him  as  his  iViend  and 
ally. 

^  The  above  treaty  was  pleasing  to  the  sachem,  and  approved  by  his 
people.  In  his  person  the  king  was  a  lusty,  able-bodied  man,  and  in 
his  countenance  grave.    His  attire  differed  little  from  that  of  his  peo- 

ee,  except  a  great  chain  of  beads  of  white  bone  about  his  neck.  His 
ce  was  painted  with  a  dull  red,  like  murry,  and  oiled,  both  head  and 
face,  so  that  he  looked  greasily.  He  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  s 
string,  a  large  long  knife ;  he  marvelled  much  at  the  trumpet,  and  mads 
some  attempts  to  sound  it.  All  his  followers  were  painted  of  divers 
colours;  some  were  clothed  with  skins,  and  some  were  naked.  Samo- 
set  and  Squanti  tarried  all  night  with  the  English,  and  the  king  IMassa* 
soit  and  his  people,  with  their  wives  and  children,  spent  the  night  in 
the  adjacent  woods." 

The  first  offence  committed  and  punished  amons  the  English 
was  that  of  John  Billington,  '^  who  shipped  on  board  the  Mayflow- 
er in  London,  and  was  not  of  the  company."  He  was  charged 
with  contempt  of  the  captain's  lawful  commands,  and  with  utter- 
ing opprobrious  speeches ;  and,  after  being  tried  by  the  whole  com* 
Cny,  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  neck  and  heels  tied  together; 
t  on  hombling  himself  and  craving  pardon,  and  its  being  bis 
first  offence,  he  was  released  before  the  full  time  for  which  iie  was 
sentenced  had  expired.  Not  long  after,  two  servants  of  one  of  the 
Pilgrims  were  arraigned  before  the  company  for  trial,  having  fought 
a  duel  with  sword  and  dagger,  in  which  both  were  wounded ;  and 
for  this  offence  they  were  sentenced  to  have  their  head  and  heels 
tied  together,  and  to  remain  in  that  situation  for  24  houns  without 
food  or  drinL 

From  this  period  onward  the  settlers  made  excuraions  into  the 
interior,  and  mm  day  to  day  strengthened  their  alliances  with  the 
native  Indians  around  them,  their  intercourse  being  marked  by 
many  curious  incidents  expressive  of  the  surprise  felt  by  the  In- 
dians on  seeing  the  persons,  arms/ and  dresses  of  their  new  visiters. 
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The  aeldem  had  Ktfaerto  behsred  \rith  justice  and  generosity  to 
the  natives,  and  had  thus  progressively  won  their  friendship  and 
esteem  to  such  an  extent,  that  by  the  month  of  September^  1621, 
when  they  had  not  been  more  than  nine  months  in  the  country, 
they  obtained  the  assent  of  nine  Indian  sachems  or  chiefs  to  sign 
their  declaration  of  all^iance  to  King  James,  the  reignbg  sover- 
^n  of  Great  Britain,  as  their  lavrfuUy-acknowledged  monarch,  to 
whom  they  pledged  their  allegiance. 

On  the  9di  of  November  in  the  same  year,  1621,  the  Fortune,  a 
small  vessel  of  55  tons  burden,  arrived  at  Cape  Cod',  bringing  Mr. 
Cushman  and  35  passeneers  to  join  the  settlement.  The  re-enforce- 
ment was  very  seasonable ;  as,  soon  after  their  arrival,  the  Indians 
of  the  Naraganset  tribe,  who  were  long  suspected  of  being  hostile, 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  Enelish  settlement  with  a  bundle  of  ar- 
rows tied  togemer  with  a  snsdce's  skin.  This  the  English  received 
as  a  war-challenge ;  and  Governor  Bradford  assured  the  chief  sa- 
chem, Cannonicus,  that  if  they  loved  war  they  might  begin  it,  as 
he  was  not  unprepared.  He  accordingly  sent  back  by  Uie  same 
Indian  messenger  the  snake's  skin  stufted  with  ^npowder  and 
bullets,  with  the  verbal  message  of  defiance.  This  produced  the 
desired  effect ;  for  the  Indians  were  so  afraid  that  they  would  not 
touch  the  snake's  skin,  nor  even  receive  it,  but  sent  it  back  to  the 
Exifflish  unopened* 

The  Indians,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  English  having  any 
intercourse  with  them,  had  shown  a  great  propensity  to  thieving ; 
and  one  of  the  instances  in  which  they  evinced  this  pn^ensity  is 
thus  amusingly  related  in  the  annals  of  the  settlers.  It  occurred  in 
the  month  of  January,  1622,  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  first 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

**  CapUin  Standtsh  made  frequent  successful  excursions  duringf  the 
winter  to  traffic  for  com  and  furs.  While  his  shallop  lay  in  a  creek  at 
Nauset,  an  Indian  stole  from  him  some  beads,  scissors,  and  other  tri- 
fles. Standish  complained  to  the  sachem,  and  threatened  him  and  his 
people  with  punishment  unless  they  were  restored.  The  next  day  the 
sachem,  with  a  number  of  his  men,  appeared  to  make  satisfaction.  First, 
by  way  of  salutation,  he  thrust  out  his  tongue  to  its  foil  lenffib,  and  drew 
it  across  the  captain's  wrist  and  hand  to  his  fingers'  ends.  Next  he 
attempted  to  bow  the  knee  in  imitation  of  the  English,  having  been  in« 
strocted  by  Squanto.  All  his  men  followed  his  example,  but  in  so  awk- 
ward a  manner  that  the  English  could  scarce  refrain  from  breaking  out 
in  open  laughter.  After  this  ceremony  he  delivered  back  the  'stolen 
goods,  assuring  the  captain  that  he  had  punished  the  thief.  He  then  di- 
rected the  women  to  make  some  bread  for  the  company,  and  expressed 
bis  sorrow  for  the  theft,  and  was  glad  to  be  reconciled.* 

There  were  among  these,  however,  many  who  possessed  merit 
themselves,  and  who  could  appreciate  it  in  others ;  as,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  Massasoit,  one  of  the  leading  chiefs,  the  fol- 
lowing disinterested  eulogy  was  passed  on  him  by  one  of  his  nation : 

*^  While  I  live,"  said  this  sonowing  native,  ^  I  shall  never  see  his  like 
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among  the  lodimi ;  he  was  no  lar,  he  was  not  btoodf  aad  eniel,  ISkt 
other  Indians.  In  an|^r  and  passion  he  was  soon  rscfaliaied,  easy  to  be 
reconciled  towards  such  as  had  offended  him,  ruled  by  reason,  not  aconi- 
ing  the  advice  of  mean  men;  governing  his  men  better  with  few  strokes 
tlwn  othen  did  with  many,  truly  loving  where  he  did  lore,  and  fearing 
that  the  English  had  not  a  faithful  friend  left  among  the  Indians." 

lo  March,  1623,  there  anived  other  vessels  to  join  the  colony, 
the  Ann  and  the  Little  James,  the  last  of  whicli  was  only  44  tons, 
and  yet  conveyed  60  passengers,  as  well  as  goods  and  mercfaan* 
diae ;  and  when  one  considers  the  class  of  vessels  now  used  for  the 
Adantic  voyage,  rarely  ever  less  than  900  tons,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  die  hardihood  and  courage  of  these  early  adventurerSy 
in  sailing  across  this  sea  with  60  passengers  in  so  small  a  bark  as 
the  Little  James. 

In  the  autumn  of  tins  vear  their  provisions  became  so  exhausted 
that  the  whole  colony  suffered  llie  greatest  distress  for  want  of  food  i 
they  lived  almost  wholly  on  fish,  without  even  bread ;  and  on  one 
occasion  were  reduced  to  the  small  quantity  of  one  pint  of  com 
among  their  whole  number,  which,  when  it  came  to  be  divided, 
Aimished  each  with  five  grains  only !  In  commemoratioQ  of  this 
distress,  it  has  been  the  custom  ever  ance  to  place  on  each  plate 
at  the  annual  dinner  on  **  Forefethers*  Day''  nve  sinde  grains  of 
parched  com,  by  which  the  guests  are  made  to  feel  how  great 
must  have  been  the  privation  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  when  these 
constituted  their  whole  stock  of  food. 

In  the  first  }rears  of  their  settlement  they  had  enjoyed  conmium- 
ty  of  property  in  every  respect ;  but  in  this  year,  1623,  the  conmion 
stock  was  divided  among  the  members  of  the  community,  and  cer- 
tain kHs  of  land  were  assigned  to  each  individual,  so  that,  after  diiS| 
all  laboured  on  their  own  account 

It  was  in  this  year  also  that  the  trial  by  jury  was  fiist  ordained 
to  be  observed  in  legal  proceedings,  according  to  the  following  or- 
dinance, which  is  thus  entered  in  the  records  of  the  colony : 

^  It  is  ordained,  this  17th  day  of  December,  A.D.  IdtS,  by  this  comt, 
there  held,  that  all  criminal  facts,  and  also  all  matters  of  trespass  and 
debts  between  man  and  man,  shall  be  tried  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  hon- 
est men,  to  be  impanelled  by  authority,  in  form  of  a  jnry  upon  their 
oaths.'' 

In  165^  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  was  sent  to  England,  as  an  agent 
for  the  colony,  to  procure  supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing;  and, 
after  being  absent  six  months,  he  returned  with  the  requisite  sup- 
plies, including,  among  other  things,  three  heifers  and  a  bull, 
**  which,"  say  Sie  records,"  were  the  first  neat  cattle  imported  into 
Plymouth,  the  settlers  bmg  wholly  destitute  of  milk  for  the  first 
four  years," 

About  this  time  a  person  named  Oldham,  having  behaved  with 
great  treachery  and  wickedness,  was  convicted  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge,  and  banished  firom  the  eokmy ;  hut,  letummg  again 
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afterasbort  period,  though  he  had  made  foil  confessioDof  his  gnilt, 
and  expressed  coatritioB  for  his  offences,  he  was  compelled  to  un- 
dergo this  punishment : 

**  He  was  made  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  double  file  of  armed 
men,  and  each  man  was  ordered  to  give  him  a  blow  as  he  passed  wUh 
the  butt-end  of  his  musket,  saying  at  the  same  time, '  Go  and  mend 
your  manners ;'  he  was  then  conducted  to  his  boat,  which  lay  at  the 
water-side,  for  his  departure." 

The  first  execution  for  crime  that  took  place  in  the  colony  wea 
in  1630,  when  John  Billington  was  indicted  for  murder,  found 
guilty,  and  hung.     Governor  Bradford  says  of  him : 

*'  He  was  one  of  the  profenest  among  us.  He  was  from  London,  and 
I  know  not  by  what  means  shuffled  into  our  company.  We  used  aft 
due  means  about  his  trial ;  he  was  found  guilty,  both  by  grand  and  petit 
jury ;  and  we  took  the  advice  of  Mr.  Winthrop  and  others,  the  ablest 
gentlemen  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  who  all  concurred  with  us  that  he 
ought  to  die,  and  the  land  be  purged  from  blood.'* 

In  1633  the  colony  was  visited  by  a  severe  sickness,  which  car* 
ried  off  ^reat  numbers ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was 
preceded,  in  the  year  before,  by  the  appearance  of  what  are  now 
thought  to  have  been  locusts,  but  which  are  thus  described  by  the 
writers  of  that  day: 

**  The  spring  before  this  sickness  there  was  a  numerous  companr  oi 
Hies,  whicn  were  like  for  bigness  unto  wasps  and  humble-bees;  they- 
came  out  of  little  holes  in  the  ground,  and  did  eat  up  the  green  ^ings, 
and  made  such  a  constant  yelling  noise  as  made  the  woods  ring  of 
them,  and  to  deafen  the  hearers.  They  w«re  not  heard  nor  seen  by 
the  English  in  the  country  before  this  ume ;  but  the  Indians  said  thai 
sickness  would  follow,  and  so  it  did.'* 

It  was  in  1636  that  the  first  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  and 
settled  for  the  colony,  as,  previous  to  this  time,  the  community  was 
governed  by  what  the  riders  and  jurors  deemed  to  be  the  moral  law, 
as  taught  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Under  this  patriarchal 
rule  we  find,  between  1632  and  1640,  the  following  entries  of  of- 
fences and  punishments  in  the  records : 

**  Frances  Sprague,  for  drinking  over  much,  fined  10  shillings.  Fran- 
ces  Billingham  and  John  Phillips,  for  drinking*  tobacco  in  the  highway^ 
fined  19  shillings  each.  Stephen  Hopkins  presented  for  selling  beer  for 
twopence  per  quart,  which  was  worth  but  one  penny.  John  Bams,  for 
Sabbath-breaking,  was  fined  30  shillings,  and  set  one  hour  in  the  stocks. 
Thomas  Clark,  for  selling  a  pair  of  boots  and  spurs  for  15  shillings,  which 
cost  him  but  10  shillings,  was  fined  30  shillings.  William  Ady,  for  work* 
ing  on  Sunday,  was  severely  whipped  at  the  post.'' 

In  1636  a  body  of  laws  was  adopted  by  the  court,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  General  Fundamentals,"  and  this  style  of  enactment 
Was  observed  in  them : 

'« We,  the  associates  of  the  Ck>lony  of  New-Plymouth,  coming  hither 

*  The  term  **  drmkinsr,'*  no  doubt,  has  here  the  meaning  of  amoking,  and  not  cImw* 
inf ;  and  ir  is  remarkable,  that  with  the  Araba,  Turks,  Persians,  and  Hindus,  the  same 
tu969  oiMMMimmm  k  nwd,  at  "dsiakiag  tobaccg^*  for  amoking  it 
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as  free-bom  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  endowed  with  dl  and 
singular  the  privileges  belonging  to  such,  being  assembled,  do  enact,  or- 
dain, and  constitute,'^  &c. 

It  recognised  the  democratic  principle^  that  no  laws  should  be 
binding  unless  passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  community; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  free  election  annually  of  the  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  assistants,  by  the  votes  of  the  freemen.  At 
the  same  time,  in  conformity  with  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  they 
classed  among  the  crimes  to  be  punished  with  death  ^'  rebellioa 
against  the  kmg,  murder,  and  solemn  compaction  or  conversing 
with  the  devil,  by  way  of  witchcraft  or  the  like !" 

As  an  instance  of  Uie  rigour  with  which  these  laws  were  execu- 
ted, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  1638,  four  youiig  men-servants, 
who  had  absconded  from  their  masters  at  Plymouth  and  gone  into 
the  woods,  having  murdered  a  single  Indian  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bing him  of  his  wampum  or  string  of  beads — whidi  was  the  cui^ 
rent  money  of  these  times — they  were  subsequently  apprehended, 
tried,  and,  confessing  their  guilt,  were  all  hung.  Some  of  the  laws 
or  ordinances  passed  about  the  same  period,  as  found  in  the  records^ 
are  such  as  to  excite  a  smile,  especially  the  following : 

*'  It  is  ordered,  that  if  any  man  make  a  motion  of  marriage  to  any 
man's  daughter  or  maid  without  first  obtaining  leave  of  her  parents  or 
master,  he  shall  be  punished,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offsnce,  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  or  corporeal  punishment,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  bench. 

"^  Any  person  denying  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  rule  of  life,  shall  suffer 
corporeal  punishment  at  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  so  as  it  shall  not 
extend  to  life  or  hmb. 

*^  This  year  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  the  foHowing 
order  for  the  regulation  of  the  ladies'  dresses.  '  No  garment  shall  be 
made  with  short  sleeves ;  and  such  as  have  garments  with  short  sleeves 
shall  not  wear  ihe  same,  unless  they  cover  the  arm  to  the  wrist ;  and 
hereafter,  no  person  whatever  shall  make  any  garment  for  women  with 
sleeves  more  than  half  an  ell  wide  (twenty-two  and  a  half  inches.)' 

"  It  was  ordered  that  profane  swearing  should  be  punished  by  sittiof 
in  the  stocks  three  hours,  or  by  imprisonment.  For  teUing  lies^  a  fine  of 
ten  shillings,  or  the  stocks  for  two  hours  for  each  lie.*' 

In  1643  occurred  the  first  union  of  the  New-England  colonies, 
when  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  includmg  New-Haven,  Bos- 
ton, and  Plymouth,  formed  themselves  into  the  United  Ck)tonies  of 
JJew-England ;  and  in  this,  as  has  been  well  observed,  mrjr  be 
seen  the  earliest  germe  of  the  great  ^neral  confederacy  of  the 
United  States.  Tne  same  severe  and  ngorous  discipline,  however, 
was  still  maintamed  in  the  locaj  government  of  Plymouth,  as  we 
find  by  the  following  entries  in  Uie  records  of  1650 : 

^*  Nathaniel  Basset  and  Joseph  Prior  were  fined  20«.  each  for  dis- 
turbing the  church  in  Duxbury ;  and  at  the  next  town-meeting  or  train- 
ing-day, both  were  to  be  bound  to  a  post  for  two  hours  in  some  public 
place,  with  a  paper  on  their  heads,  on  which  their  crime  was  to  be 
written  in  capital  letters.  Miss  J.  Boulton,  for  slandering,  was  sen- 
tenced to  sit  in  the  stocks  during  the  court's  pleasure,  and  a  paper,  wriw 
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ten  with  capital  letters,  to  be  made  fast  nnto  her  all  the  time  of  her  sit- 
ting there ;  all  of  which  was  accordingly  performed.  • 

^  Jonathan  Coventry,  of  Marshfield,  was  presented  for  making  a  mo- 
tion of  marriage  to  Catharine  Bradbury  without  her  master's  consent. 
L.  Ramsgate  was  presented  for  lying,  slandering,  and  defaming  her 
brother-in-law.  Joanna,  the  wife  of  O.  Mosely,  was  presented  for  beat- 
ing her  husband,  and  getting  her  children  to  help  her,  and  bidding  them 
knock  him  on  the  head,  and  wishing  his  victuals  might  choke  him. 
Punished  at  home.'* 

In  1654,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  granted  a  commission  to  Governor  Winslow,  which  ori- 
ginal document,  on  parchment,  is  preserved  among  the  relics  of 
pilgrim  days,  in  the  PDgrim  Hall  at  Plymouth. 

"The  first  notice  of  horses  on  record  is  in  1644,  when  a  mare  belongs 
ing  to  the  estate  of  Stephen  Hopkins  was  appraised  at  6/.  sterling.  la 
1647,  in  the  inventory  of  Thomas  Bliss,  a  colt  was  appraised  at  4/.  ster- 
ling. In  Joseph  HoUi way's  inventory  in  tiie  same  year,  one  mare  and 
a  year-old  colt  were  appraised  at  14/.  In  June,  1657,  the  Colony  Court 
passed  an  act,  that  every  freeholder  who  kept  three  mares,  and  would 
keep  one  horse  for  military  service,  should  be  freed  from  all  miUtary 
service,  training,  and  watching.  While  destitute  of  horses,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  people  to  ride  on  bulls ;  and  there  is  a  tradition,  that 
when  John  Alden  went  to  Cape  Cod  to  be  married  to  Priscilla  M uUena, 
he  covered  his  bull  with  a  handsome  piece  of  broadcloth,  and  rode  oa 
his  back.  On  his  retdm,  he  seated  his  bride  on  the  bull,  and  led  the 
uncouth  animal  by  a  rope  fixed  in  the  nose-ring.*^ 

The  persecution  of  the  Quakers  by  the  very  men  who  bad  left 
their  own  country  expressly  to  enjoy  religious  freedom,  is  a  part  <rf 
the  conduct  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  jus- 
tify, or  even  excuse.  It  was  in  1665  that  the  following  ordinance 
against  them  was  passed : 

"  It  was  ordered  by  the  court,  that  in  case  any  shall  bring  in  any 
Quaker,  Ranter,  or  other  notorious  heretic,  either  by  land  or  water, 
into  any  part  of  this  government,  he  shall  forthwith,  upon  order  of  any 
one  magistrate,  return  them  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  or 
clear  the  government  of  them,  on  the  penalty  of  paying  a  fine  of  30#. 
for  every  week  that  they  shall  stay  in  the  government  after  warning. 
A  more  severe  law  was  afterward  passed.  '  It  is  therefore  enacted  by 
the  court  and  authority  thereof,  that  no  Quaker,  or  person  commonly  so 
called,  be  entertained  by  any  person  or  persons  within  this  govenmient, 
under  penalty  of  5/.  for  every  such  default,  or  be  whipped.' " 

The  Quakers  of  this  period  were,  however,  very  different  per- 
sons from  those  who  bear  the  same  name  now ;  and  who,  as  a  sect 
or  class,  may  fairly  be  ranked  among  the  most  intelligent,  orderly, 
upright,  meek,  and  charitable  o(  men ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  single  example  of  the  fierce  and  vindictiye  spirit  by  which 
some  of  the  early  Quakers  were  animated,  to  show  that  the  Pilgrims 
had  great  provocations  from  them,  to  say  the  least  The  case  of 
Humphrey  Norton  is  sufficient  to  estabMi  this.  This  man,  when 
sentenced  to  be  removed  from  the  colony,  addressed  the  governor^ 
Hiomas  Prince,  on  the  bench,  by  saying : 
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"  *  Prisee,  thou  lyest;  Tiiomas,  tboo  art  a  malicioiis  man;  iky  clam- 
orotts  tongue  I  regard  no  more  than  the  dust  under  my  feet ;  and  thon 
art  like  a  scolding  woman,  as  thou  pralest  and  deridest  me.'  Norton 
afterward  addressed  the  governor  by  letter  in  such  language  as, '  Thom- 
as Prince,  thou  hast  bent  thy  heart  to  work  wickedness,  and  with  thy 
tongue  hast  set  forth  deceit ;  thou  imaginest  mischief  upon  thy  bed,  and 
hatchest  thy  hatred  in  thy  secret  chamber ;  the  strength  of  darkness  is 
over  thee,  and  a  malicious  mouth  hast  thou  opened  against  God  and  his 
anointed,  and  with  thy  tongue  and  lips  hast  thou  uttered  perverse  things ; 
thou  hast  slandered  the  innocent  by  railing,  lying,  and  false  accusations, 
and  with  thy  barbarous  heart  hast  thou  caused  their  blood  to  be  shed,' 
Ite,,  Ac.  'John  Alden  is  to  thee  like  unto  a  packhorse,  whereupon 
thou  layest  thy  beastly  bag;  cursed  are  all  they  that  have  a  hand  there- 
in; the  cr^  of  vengeance  will  pursue  thee  day  and  night.'  After  contin- 
uing in  this  strain  at  great  length,  he  closed  with,  'The  anguish  and  pain 
that  will  enter  thy  veins  will  fc^  like  gnawing  worms  lodging  betwixt  thy 
beart  and  liver.  When  these  things  come  upon  thee,  and  thy  back  is 
bowed  down  with  pain,  in  that  day  and  hour  thou  shalt  know  to  thy 
grief  that  prophets  of  the  Lord  God  we  are,  and  the  God  of  vengeance 
w  our  God.'" 

Equally  difficult  is  it  to  justify  or  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  in  introducing  into  their  colony  the  practice  of  selling 
criminals  as  slaves ;  and  that  this  was  the  fact  so  early  as  the  year 
1678,  appears  by  the  following  entry  in  the  Old  Colony  records  of 
that  year. 

"  This  may  certify  that  certain  Indians  near  Sandwich,  whose  names 
are  Canootus,  and  Symon,  and  Joell,  being  apprehended  on  their  confes- 
sion, convicted  of  feloniously  breaking  open  a  house,  and  stealing  from 
a  chest  of  Zechariah  Allen,  of  Sandwich,  twenty-five  pounds'  in  money, 
they  having  lost  or  embezzled  said  money,  and  no  other  way  appearing 
how  he  should  be  satisfied  for  his  loss,  the  colony  have  sentenced  the 
above-named  Indians  to  be  perpetual  slaves,  and  empower  said  Allen  to 
make  sale  of  them  in  New-England,  or  elsewhere,  as  his  slaves  for  the 
term  of  their  lives." 

In  1685  the  court  began  to  employ  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
cf  the  Indian  chiefs  as  magistrates ;  and  when  it  became  necessary 
for  them  to  issue  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  it  was 
required  that  they  should  do  so  in  writing,  and  in  English,  which 
most  of  them  understood  very  imperfectly ;  yet  they  contrived  to 
express  themselves  intelligently,  though  with  an  unprofessional 
fcrevity,  of  which  the  following  copy  of  a  warrant,  issued  by  one 
Hihoudi,  an  Indian  ma^trate,  to  a  constable  named  Peter  Water- 
man, for  the  apprehension  of  an  offender  named  Jeremy  Wicket,  is 
an  example. 

"  I,  HiHoimi— You,  Peter  Waterman— Jeremy  Wicket— Quick  yon 
take  him — Fast  you  hold  him — ^Strait  you  bring  him ! 

"  Before  me,  Hihoudi." 

In  1692  Plymouth  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  cobny,  and  was 
Iben  incorporated  with  Boston,  Salem,  and  the  other  towns  of  Ma»* 
Bachusetts,  under  the  new  charter  procured  for  that  colony  in  this 
year,  and  brought  out  by  Sir  William  Phipps  as  its  governoT.  The 
wages  of  labour  was  even  at  this  time  so  low»  that  in  1696 
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^The  town  of  Piymonth  amed  with  Abraham  Jackaon  to  ling  the 
bell,  and  sweep  the  meetiog-noose,  and  see  to  locking  ihe  doors  and 
fastening  the  windows,  for  one  year,  for  one  pound  and  ten  shilhngs." 

In  1726,  wild  cats  were  so  abundant  in  the  town,  that  a  reward 
of  ten  shillings  per  head  was  voted  by  the  court  for  every  head 
brought  to  the  assessor,  and  many  pounds  were  paid  annually  for 
this  purpose  for  some  time.  In  1738  the  following  are  recorded 
among  the  laws  and  incidents  of  the  town : 

''  The  town  voted  that  threepence  per  head  shad  be  paid  oat  of  the 
town  treasury  for  every  full-grown  rat  that  ma/  be  killed  in  the  town, 
threepence  for  every  blackbird,  and  sixpence  /or  <jvery  crow.  And  in 
1744  a  vote  passed,  that  every  male  head  o^  a  fxmily  shall  procure  ten 

?pown  rats'  heads  or  ten  blackbirds'  head^ ;  and  each  male  head  of  a 
iBuuily  who  shall  fail  shall  be  assessed  tie  sum  of  sixpence,  old  tenor, 
per  head,  for  each  head  that  he  shall  f^d  short  of  said  number;  and  the 
assessors  are  ordered  to  add  each  del^q^icnt's  fine  to  his  next  town  tax. 
"  A  man  named  Crimble  was1ndxJt«d  at  Plymouth  for  forging  a  bond, 
but,  for  want  of  evidence,  was  o^iy  convif  ted  for  a  cKeatf  and  was  or- 
dered  to  wear  said  bond,  with  a  piece  of  paper  over  it,  with  the  word 
*  cheat'  written  thereon,  nm  to  stand  on  the  courthouse  steps  half 
an  hour.  This  year  squar«-ioed  shoes  went  out  of  fashion,  and  buck- 
les began  to  be  worn." 

In  1765,  when  th^  pasang  of  the  Stamp  Act  for  the  colonies  in 
the  British  ParlianTent  excited  such  opposition  at  Boston  and  else* 
where,  the  towp  of  Pl;ixiouth  participated  in  it  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  the  j^intimeBts  entertained  by  the  descendants  of  the  Pil« 
frim  Fatheu*  were  worthy  of  the  sires  from  whence  they  q)ning. 
a  their  iistructions  to  the  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  they 
use  this  oold  aad  manly  language : 

"  W>  likewise,"  say  the  instructions,  "to  avoid  disgracing  the  mem- 
ories of  our  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  reproaches  of  our  own  conscien- 
ces  and  tlbe  curses  of  posterity,  recommend  it  to  you  to  obtain,  if  possi- 
Ue,  in  the  honourable  House  of  Representatives  in  this  province,  full  and 
enkirtt  assertions  of  our  rights,  and  to  have  the  same  entered  on  their 
pabl^  records,  that  all  generations  yet  to  come  may  be  convinced  that 
we  have  not  only  a  just  sense  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  but  that  we 
never  (with  submission  to  Divine  Providence)  will  be  slaves  to  any 
power  on  earth." 

Plymouth  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  towns  in  America  that 
took  an  interest  m  promoting  the  temperance  reformation,  which 
has  since  made  such  progress  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Plymouth  was  more  afflicted  than 
many  other  towns  by  the  evil  it  sought  to  remedy.  But  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  the  year  1816,  dated  the  17th  of  May  in  that  year, 
is  honourable  to  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  those  who  oriori* 
nated  the  inquiry  and  made  the  report,  which  is  adverted  to  in  tLe 
following  extract : 

"  A  committee,  chosen  by  the  town,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors,  reported  '  that  they  are  deeply  impress- 
ed with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  with  the  serious  consequences  that 
will  probably  result  to  the  nsing  generation  if  some  seasonable  check 
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cannot  be  put  to  the  practice.  Aware  of  the  odiom  that  attaches  itself 
to  those  who,  from  official  doty,  are  led  to  oppose  the  views  and  emol- 
uments of  interested  individuals,  we  would  not  leave  to  the  fathers  of 
the  town  to  encounter  the  hydra  alone ;  we  would  therefore  recom- 
mend to  every  honest,  discreet,  and  sober-minded  inhabitant  of  the 
town  to  set  his  face  against  the  practice,  as  he  would  regard  the  inter- 
est, [)rosperity,  and  comfort  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  would  preserve 
the  rising  geneintion  from  moral  pollution  and  degeneracy;  and  that 
they  would  unite  \heir  efforts  with  those  of  the  selectmen  and  civil  of- 
ficers of  the  town,  <o  discountenance  and  suppress  this  alarming,  this 
crying  sin.  Th«y  w^uld  also  recommend  that  the  selectmen,  over- 
looking all  past  trwsgi^ssions  in  this  respect,  be  enjoined  peremptorily 
and  perseveringly  to  withhold  their  approbation  from  any  person  whom 
they  shall  hereaAer  know^^r  very  strongly  suspect,  to  be  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  law.  VourVommittee  hope  they  shall  be  excused  if 
they  exceed  the  bounds  of  trKir  commission  when  they  express  their 
firm  conviction  that  a  systematib^perseverance  in  discharging  the  pain- 
ful duty  of  putting  under  guardianship  such  citizens  as  are  notoriously 
intemperate,  will  be  one  remedly,  am^g  others,  of  the  evil  in  question.'  ^ 

This  attention  to  the  removail  of  tt^  causes  of  intemperance  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  tits^e ;  ah^  one  among  many  numer- 
ous benefits  arising  from  this  is  s^en  in^e  fewness  of  crimes  or 
offences,  there  teing  at  present  not  ^  singV^  tenant  of  the  jail  of 
Hynaouth,  either  civil  or  criminal  the  jaiHr  and  turnkey  have 
nothing  to  do ;  and  two  large  distilleries^  which  formerly  supplied 
the  surrounding  country  with  rum,  have  betQ  discontinued  for  want 
of  custom,  and  their  buildings  are  also  at  present  uihccupicd. 

In  1820,  the  second  centennial  celebration  cli  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  took  place  at  Plymouth,  and  on  ftis  occi^on  was 
founded  The  Pilgrim's  Society.  ,This  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  state,  and  resolutions  were  passed  to  bti}d  a 
Pilgrim  Hall,  to  be  devoted  to  the  annual  festivities  accCAnpan^iig 
the  celebration.  In  1824  this  edifice  was  erected ;  and  a  portion  a 
the  Rock,  which  was  separated  in  1774  from  the  parent  block  on 
the  beach,  and  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  Liberty-pde  Square  oik  tke 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  was  now  brought  to  the  front  of 
l^e  Pilgrim  Hall,  and  there  enclosed  within  the  iron  railing  that 
now  surrounds  it. 

There  are  at  present  no  Indians  living  in  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
though  there  is  a  small  tribe,  or  remnant  of  one,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. So  recently  as  the  year  1803,  however,  there  were  14  males 
and  35  females,  adults,  and  15  children  under  age;  and  their  lands 
within  the  township  amounted  to  2683  acres,  which  were  valued 
at  14,140  dollars.  These  Indians  retained  most  of  the  character- 
istics of  their  ancestors,  and  were  dissolute,  treacherous,  and  fero- 
cious. The  dwindling  away  of  their  race,  however  melancholy  as 
matter  of  sentiment,  is  undoubtedly  a  benefit  to  the  general  com- 
munity, as  their  places  are  supplied  by  a  better  and  more  improva- 
ble class  of  beings. 
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CHAPTER  LL 

Disadrantageoas  Position  of  the  Town.— Causes  of  this  Exception  to  a  general  Rale.— 
First  Hoase.— First  Burial-froun<l.--Cole's  Hill.— Forefathers'  Kock«  the  first  Spot 
of  Landioff.  — Population.— Pursuits.  — General  Equality.— Churches.— GraTo  of 
Thomas  Clarke,  Mate  of  the  Mayflower.— Prospect  from  the  Summit  of  the  Hill.— 
Courthouse.— Pilgnm  Hall.— Museum.- Sar^nt's  Picture.— Land in«  of  the  Pil- 
ffrims.- Sword  of  Standish.— Oriental  Inscription  and  Talisman.— Helmet  of  King 
Philip,  the  Indian  Chief.— Chair  of  Gotemor  Carver.— Charter  of  Oliver  CromwelL— 
HoCms.— Banks.— Newspapers  of  Plymouth.— Slow  Advance  of  the  Town.— Causes 
U  this.— Specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Pilgrims'  Days.— Dr.  Thatcher,  the  Historian 
of  Plymouth.- Miss  White,  a  Descendant  of  the  Pilgrims.— Antiquities  in  her  Cabi- 
net.—Parting  from  Friends  at  Plymouth.— Return  to  New- Bed  ford.— Journey  to  Prov- 
idence and  Stonington.— Voyage  by  Steam-vessel  to  New- York. 

The  situation  of  Plymouth  is  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  \o 
the  admirable  combination  of  local  advantages  which  is  generally 
seen  in  the  sites  of  American  ports  and  cities.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious ;  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  first  settled  here  had  no  choice; 
for,  being  driven  unexpectedly  and  unintentionally,  as  far  as  they 
were  themselves  concerned,  upon  this  part  of  the  coast,  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  farther  exploration  was  impracticable,  th^y  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  spot  on  which  Uieir  lot  was 
thus  cast 

On  the  certificates  of  membership  given  to  those  who  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  Pilgrim  Society,  is  an  engraving,  in  which  the  dreari- 
ness and  destitution  of  the  first  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the 
snows  and  gloom  of  winter,  are  attempted  to  be  portrayed,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  a  faithful  transcript. 


The  town  lies  along  the  edge  of  a  group  of  round  and  steep 
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hills,  having  before  it  a  harbour  or  bay,  which  is  formed  by  a  loxffg 
low  beach  of  sand  running  almost  parallel  to  it  in  front,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea.  Though  this  secures  smooth  water  for  the 
small  vessels  anchoring  here,  y«t,  it  being  what  is  called  a  dry  har- 
bour— that  is,  all  the  water  leaving  it  at  ebb  tide,  and  exhibiting  an 
extensive  flat  of  sand  completely  dry — ^it  is  not  adapted  for  diips  of 
large  size,  and  will  never  be  frequented  as  a  good  harbour :  a  de- 
fect which  is  fatal  to  its  maritime  growth.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try at  the  back  of  the  town  is  either  stony  or  sandy,  and  affords  little 
inducement  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  while  the  thinness  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  the  scantiness  of  water-power  and  fuel,  offer  little  hope 
of  its  ever  being  a  favourable  position  for  manufactures. 

The  town  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  plan.  The  principal 
street  runs  alon^  nearly  parallel  to  the  water,  at  a  bright  of  about 
fifty  feet  above  its  level ;  and  from  this  smaller  streets  lead  down 
over  the  declivity,  at  right  angles  with  the  larger  one,  to  the 
wharves,  along  which  the  small  vessels  trading  to  the  port  are 
moored.  The  first  street  laid  out  by  the  Pilgrims  was  called  by 
them  Leyden-street,  in  honour  of  the  Dutch  city  in  which  they  had 
found  an  asylum  before  they  sailed  for  these  shores.  This  street 
still  exists  under  its  old  name ;  and  in  it,  near  the  water,  is  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  the  first  house  i^as  erected  by  the  exiles  in  the 
Mayflower,  when  they  were  obliged  to  make  one  building  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  general  dwelling  for  the  whole.  Thb  street  leads 
downward  by  a  spot  called  Cole's  ffill ;  a  mound,  on  the  sides  of 
which  the  first  governor,  Carver,  and  the  fifty  of  his  associates  who 
died  within  the  first  year,  were  buried.  Tiieir  graves  were  sub- 
sequently ploughed  over  by  the  survivers,  and  com  planted  on 
them,  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  their  burial,  in  order  to  conceal  from 
the  Indians  the  extent  of  their  mortali^,  lest,  acting  on  this  knowl- 
edge, and  knowing  the  amount  of  theur  loss,  the  Indians  should  be 
led  to  attack  them  and  drive  them  out. 

Not  far  from  this  spot,  and  close  to  the  ed?e  of  the  sea,  is  the 
identical  rock  on  which  the  Pilgrims  first  set  their  feet  when  they 
landed  from  the  Mayflower ;  but,  strange  to  say,  so  little  veneration 
was  felt  for  this,  or  for  anything  else  connected  with  their  history, 
till  about  axty  years  ago,  that  tSs  spot,  which  is  still  called  "  Fore- 
fathers^ Rock,"  was  enclosed  and  built  in  as  part  of  a  long  wharf, 
extending  out  into  the  sea.  At  present  its  surface  is  just  level  with 
Ae  ordinary  road,  and  carts  drive  to  and  fro  over  it  every  day,  it 
being  so  completely  obliterated  that,  unless  some  ^de  acquainted 
with  the  spot  should  accompany  the  viater,  to  tell  him  where  it  lay, 
he  might  be  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  without  knowing 
it,  and  be  looking  aoout  for  the  hallowed  spot  in  vain. 

In  the  actual « town"  of  Plymouth  there  are  about  3000  inhab- 
itantSi  but  within  the  limits  of  the  '^  township"  there  are  more  than 
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6000 ;  and  at  Daxbury,  an  equally  ancient  settlement  about  ten 
miles  off,  on  the  coast,  there  are  nearly  5000  inhabitants  also. 

The  residents  of  Plymouth  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  mackerel 
and  cod  fishery,  coasting;  navigation,  and  some  few  local  manuiac^ 
tures.  These  are,  principally,  one  cotton  factory,  a  rolling  mill  and 
Bail  factory,  two  or  three  forges,  a  blast  fiimace,  and  some  rope- 
walks  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  twine.  The  condition 
of  die  people  appears  to  be  more  equal  here  than  even  in  Ameri- 
can towns  generally;  there  are  none  very  rich,  and  none  at  all  ac- 
tually poor.  There  is  a  jail,  which  has  not  had  an  inmate  for  many 
months,  and  b  now  to  let ;  and  there  is  a  poorhouse,  but  it  has  no 
occupants ;  while  riots,  crimes,  and  wants  of  any  pressing  nature 
are  comparatively  unknown.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral prudence  and  carefulness  of  the  mhabitants,  to  mention  a  most 
remarkable  fact,  namely,  that  while,  in  American  cities  and  towns 
generaUy,  fires  are  of  such  common  occurrence  that  a  week  rarely 
passes  without  many  houses  being  destroyed,  and  never  perhaps 
a  year,  here,  in  Plymouth,  it  is  now  just  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yeais  since  any  dwelling-house  has  been  destroyed  or  burned  by 

Of  the  public  buildinffs  ttiere  are  no  less  than  six  churches  to  the 
town  populatk>n  of  3000,  which  is  one  to  every  500  inhabitants; 
and  in  the  township  there  are  altogether  eight  The  Unitarians^ 
here  as  in  Boston,  take  the  lead  in  numbers,  weahh,  and  influence  ; 
and  their  church,  in  which  the  annual  oration  was  delivered,  is  by 
far  the  handsomest  in  the  place.  Immediately  behind  it  is  the 
steep  round  hill  chosen  by  the  Pilgrims  for  their  second  burying- 
eround,  Cole's  Hill,  nearer  the  water,  bdng  the  first ;  and  hm 
me  ^vestone  of  Thomas  Clarke,  mate  gf  the  Mavflower,  who 
cUed  m  1697,  at  the  age  of  ninety-aght,  is  still  legible ;  whUe  the 
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number  buried  since  that  period  on  this  hill  (which  is  now  the  gen- 
eral cemetery  of  the  place)  far  exceeds  the  whole  number  of  the 
present  population  of  this  town.  From  the  summit  of  this  burial- 
ground  are  seen  several  other  and  similar  hills,  of  the  same  rounded 
shape,  varying  from  160  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  particularly  one 
on  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  brook,  which  runs  down  nearly 
through  tne  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  called  Watson's  Hill,  being 
the  spot  on  which  the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  made,  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1621. 

The  courthouse  and  the  Pilgrim  Hall  jnay  also  both  be  numbered 
among  the  public  buildings  of  Plymouth.  The  former  is  a  substan- 
tial brick  edifice,  forming  one  side  of  an  open  space  called  Court 
S<juare.  It  contains,  within,  a  spacious  and  handsome  courtroom, 
with  all  the  requisite  offices ;  and  a  fireproof  repository,  in  which 
are  preserved  the  Old  Colony  records  irom  the  year  1623,  when 
the  first  division  of  lands  and  cattle  took  place,  up  to  the  present 
time,  neatly  boynd  and  chronolo^cally  arranged. 

The  Pilgrim  Hall  is  a  Doric  building,  with  a  portico  of  four  pil- 
lars, the  edifice  bemg  seventy  feet  in  length  by  forty  in  breaath, 
and  thirty-three  feet  high.  It  consists  of  an  area  stoiy,  in  which 
are  a  large  schoolroom  for  girls,  and  several  requisite  offices.  The 
main  story  is  devoted  to  the  Hall,  which  is  lolfy  and  well-propor^ 
tioned,  lighted  on  both  sides.  At  its  entrance  are  two  anterooms^ 
•used  for  the  library  and  museum ;  and  above  these  are  two  draw- 
ing-rooms, communicating  with  the  orchestra  or  gallery,  which  are 
used  for  refreshments.  It  was  erected  in  the  year  1824,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  and  cost  about  10,000  dollars. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  Hlerim  Hall  is  the  noble  picture 
presented  to  it  by  the  artist,  Colonel  Sargent,  of  Boston,  who  stud* 
led  under  Benjamin  West  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London, 
and  whose  genius  and  talent  are  admirably  displayed  in  this  mag- 
nificent production  of  his  pencil.  It  was  at  first  painted  as  an  his- 
torical picture  for  sale,  and  the  price  of  it  was  fixed  at  3000  dol- 
lars, or  600/.  sterling ;  but  no  one  being  ready  to  purchase  it  at 
that  sum,  the  artist  very  liberally  presented  it  to  the  Pilgrim  Sod- 
ety  for  the  adornment  of  their  hall ;  and  never  was  private  munifi- 
cence more  appropriately  bestowed.  The  size  of  the  picture  is 
fifteen  feet  in  length  by  thirteen  in  height,  and  all  the  figures  are 
above  the  size  of  life.  The  costume  of  the  men  is  that  worn  by 
the  cavaliers  and  military  officers  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  ^irst; 
that  of  the  women  is  fi*ee  and  graceful,  without  being  pecuUar  to 
that  or  any  other  time,  but  such  as  a  slalful  artist  would  select,  to 
unite  freedom  of  drapery  with  simplicity  of  style. 

The  scene  represents  a  snow-covered  rock«  with  a  bare  and  Iea(> 
less  tree,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  the  severest  winter.  In  the  offii^ 
is  seen  the  Mayflower  at  anchor,  of  the  antique  shape  of  the  v€»> 
sels  of  that  day.    The  shallop  or  long-*boat|  with  ^att^red 
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cuftd  rigging*  and  an  EogUah  tmion-jaGk  at  the  flagstaff,  raised  npon 
the  broken  masthead,  lies  alongside  the  ice-bound  rock  and  below 
it,  while  in  the  shallop  are  seen  a  seaman  at  the  helm,  and  a  pas* 
senger  and  his  wife  in  the  bow,  in  the  attitude  of  fervent  thank- 
falness,  with  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes^  in  gratitude  for  their 
safe  arrival  at  the  shore. 

On  the  rock,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  is  seen  the  manly 
figure  of  Grovemor  Carver,  whom  the  Pilgrims  had  spontaneously 
chosen  as  thar  first  governor  before  they  quitted  the  ship.  He  is 
dressed  in  the  mihtarv  costume  before  described,  with  open'  neck, 
short  beard,  helmet,  long  gloves,  leather  belt  and  large  buckle, 
short  sword  and  cross  handle.  Behind  him  -are  Bradford,  Alden, 
and  AUerton,  similarly  arrayed,  and  all' with  noble  countenances. 
On  the  left  of  the  central  group  is  seen  the  venerable  figure  of 
Brewster,  the  ruling  elder  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  a  flowing  gra^ 
beard,  and  dark  but  ample  doak,  covering  both  his  bod  v  and  his 
head,  just  showing  his  grave  but  commanding  features.  Near  him 
is  the  figure  of  White,  another  of  the  leaders,  bearing  in  his  arms 
the  interesting  child  Peregrine,  who  was  bom  on  board  the  May« 
flower  during^  the  voyage,  or,  at  least,  before  the  landing  was  ei-* 
fected,  and  ms  figure  is  peculiarly  striking  and  effective. 

On  the  right  of  the  principal  group  are  the  figures  of  Winslow 
and  his  wite,  with  others,  male  and  female,  of  the  part^;  and 
close  to  the  gov^nor,  bending  m  submission  and  admiration,  yet 
advancing  in  confidence^  is  the  figure  of  Samoset,  the  Indian  chief^ 
who  was  the  first  to  give  the  Pil^ims  the  salute  of  welcome.  Be- 
yond the  Indian  is  seen  the  head  and  bust  of  the  gallant  Standish ; 
and  on  the  shoulder  of  Qovernor  Carver  is.  leaning  his  wife,  in  an 
attitude  of  affectionate  reliance,  with  a  countenance  full  of  the 
sweetest  beauty  and  resignation,  her  extended  and  uplifted  hand 
expresnng  at  once  admiration  and  apprehension  combined.  A 
ffroup  of  titde  children  benumbed  with  cold,  and  a  faithful  dog 
bddng  up  among  them  in  mute  wonder  at  the  strange  Indian  in 
his  vriM,  native  costume,  completes  a  picture  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter for  genius  in  its  composition,  skill  in  drawing,  force  and  har- 
mony in  colouring,  and  subduing  power  in  the  depth  of  the  moral 
impression  which  it  leaves  on  the  beholder. 

1  know  not  that  I  ever  looked  so  long  and  so  often  on  any  pic- 
ture with  such  unbroken,  and  even  with  increased  satisfaction,  as 
on  this ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  if  it  were  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don, it  would  have  crowds  of  admirers  of  all  ranks  and  classes.  I 
was  glad  to  learn  that  a  copy  of  it,  on  a  small  scale,  had  recently 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Herring,  an  artist  of  New-Yerk,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  engraved,  as  part  of  a  series  of  pictorial  illustrations 
of  the  History  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  shall  rejoice  to  learn  that 
the  engraving  is  worthy  the  painting;  if  so,it  cannot  fail  to  be  ad- 
mired. 
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In  the  Museum  of  the  PUgrim  Hall  are  many  relics  and  ( 
ties  well  worth  inspection;  among  them  the  following  deserre 
mention : 

1.  The  sword  of  Captain  Standish,  having  on  its  blade,  near  the 
Ult,  an  inscription  in  characters  which  none  of  the  learned  of  this 
country  have  yet  been  able  to  interpret,  as  the  characters  are  wholly 
unknown  to  them,  being  neither  Roman,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Persian,  nor  Sanscrit.    On  a  careful  inspection  of  them,  they  appear* 
ed  to  me  to  be  Sassanian  or  Parthian,  of  the  time  of  Sapor  and 
Heraclius;  as  they  resemble  many  of  the  characters  seen  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  rocks  of  Persia,  near  Persepolis,  attributed  to  the 
age  of  the  Sassanides,  and  which  the  late  learned  Baron  Silveatre 
de  Sacy,  of  Paris,  was  the  only  Orientalist  who  succeeded  in  deci- 
phering.   In  addition  to  this  are  certain  signs,  within  circles,  which 
strikingly  resemble  the  cabalistic  emblems  used  in  talismans  ot 
charms  by  the  Eastern  nations.    Under  one  of  the  circles  is  the 
date  1149,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  the  blade  is  of 
Eastern  (origin,  it  was  taken  probably  by  some  Englidi  knight  in 
the  Crusades,  and  brought  to  England,  the  date  1149  being  im- 
printed to  mark  the  year  in  which  it  was  taken.    If  not  of  Eastern 
origin,  it  might  be  one  of  the  famed  Toledo  blades,  manufactured 
in  imitation  of  an  Eastern  sword,  containing  the  impress  of  some 
Oriental  inscription  and  talisman,  to  increase  its  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  curious  or  superstitious,  and  the  date  be  diat  of  its 
manufacture.    In  either  case,  the  sword  wouM  be  471  years  old 
before  it  came  to  this  countiT}  and  might  have  been  purchased  by 
Standish  in  England,  as  old.  swords  are  now,  by  men  curious  in 
these  weapons ;  for  swords,  when  not  ill-used  or  neglected,  will 
last  a  thousand  years  and  more. 

2.  The  identical  cap  worn  by  Kin^  Philip,  the  celebrated  Indian 
chief,  who  reij^ned  during  the  period  of  what  is  called  King  tul- 
ip's war  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  an  an- 
cient Greek  helmet,  and  was  worn  with  plumes.  It  is  curiously 
wrought  in  the  manner  of  network,  and  interwoven  with  the  feath- 
ers of  some  red  bird,  so  that  it  must  have  looked  peculiarly  war* 
like,  when  treA  and  bright,  on  the  head  of  an  Indian  warrior. 

3.  An  antique  chair,  used  by  Governor  Carver  for  puiposes  of 
public  ceremony,  and  probably  very  ancient  before  it  was  brought 
from  England. 

4.  The  original  charter  to  the  colonv  ot  Plymou&,  written  on 
.parchment,  granted  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

In  front  ol  the  portico  of  the  hall  is  an  oval  space,  enclosed  with 
a  rich  iron  railing,  within  which  is  deposited  a  laree  portion  of  the 
rock  on  which  the  Pilgrims  landed,  taken  from  the  spot  near  the 
water's  edge,  and  conveyed  up  here  for  better  preservation  after 
the  haU  was  built.  On  it  is  painted,  in  large  figures,  the  date 
1620^  and  as  the  rock  is  of  granite^  it  may  endure  for  centuries 
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The  railing  was  placed  arcnind  it  in  June,  18S6;  it  consiste  of  an 
ellipse  foity-one  feet  in  perimeter  formed  of  wrought  iron  bars 
fiye  feet  high,  resting  on  a  base  of  hammered  granite.  The  heads 
of  the  perpendicular  bars  represent  harpoons  and  boat-hooks  altera 
nate^,  and  the  whole  is  embellished  with  emblematic  figures  of  # 
cast  iron.  The  base  of  the  railmo;  is  studded  with  representations 
of  marine  shells,  placed  alternately  reversed.  The  upper  part  of 
the  railing  is  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  iron  castings,  m  imitation 
^  of  heraldry  curtains,  fringed  with  festoons ;  of  these  mere  are  forty- 
'  one,  leaving  the  names  m  bas-relief  of  die  forty-one  Pilgrim  Fa* 
thers  who  signed  the  compact,  while  in  the  cabin  of  me  May* 
flower,  at  Cape  Cod,  in  1620. 

The  schools  in  Plymouth  are  of  three  classes:  the  primary 
school,  the  common  school,  and  the  high  school ;  there  is  one  of 
each  class  for  boys,  and  another  for  gins,  under  competent  teach- 
ers, so  that  there  are  no  children  in  the  town  wjio  have  not  withr 
In  their  reach  the  means  of  a  good  education. 

There  are  two  hotels,  one  called  the  Old  Colony,  and  the  other 
the  Pilgrim  House.  There  are  two  banks  also,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  Old  Colony  Bank.  Of  the  two  newspapers,  one  of 
which  is  Whig  and  the  other  Democratic,  the  names  are  in  the 
same  manner  calculated  to  keep  alive  ancient  and  local  associa* 
tions,  one  of  them  bebg  called  the  Old  Colony  Memorial,  the 
other  the  Plymouth  Rock. 

Though  less  advance  has  taken  place  in  Plymouth  than  in  any 
o&er  town  in  the  United  States,'  compared  with  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  anoe  its- first  settlement,  yet  this  is  clearly  owing  to  the 
absence  of  those  bcal  advantages  which  are  in  other  places  found 
so  fiivourable  to  navigation,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  This 
great  delect  of  its  position  has  been  already  shown  to  arise  from 
die  necessity  under  which  the  first  settlers  were  placed  of  making 
this  the  place  of  their  abode*  The  town  has  partaken,  however, 
of  the  general  intellectual  improvement  of  the  country ;  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  if  they  could  arise  firom  the  dead,  and  look  around 
upon  the  spot  which  they  first  saw  as  a  wild  and  wood-covered 
tract,  would  see  it  now  thickly  studded  with  dwellings,  diurches, 
schools,  banks,  hotels,  halls,  and  manufactories,  with  two  newspa* 
pa«,  a  good  circulating  Ubraiy,  and  all  the  elements  necessary  for 
enlarging  the  understanding  and  cultivatmg  the  taste  of  its  inhab- 
itants. 

As  a  roecimen  of  the  literary  compositions  of  the  Forefathers' 
age,  the  following  lines,  written  on  the  death  of  Governor  Brad- 
ford, in  1657,  and  preserved  among  the  records  of  those  by-gone 
days,  may  be  cited: 

"  The  month  of  May,  by  nine  of  Uie  clock, 
A  preciods  one  God  oat  of  Plymouth  took , 
Governor  Bradford  then  expired ;  his  breath 
Was  caUed  away  by  force  of  ciciel  Death." 

Vol,  tt— 3  P  41 
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But  it  bas  been  weO  olwrved  fbal  ihe  mde  rbjraies  of  die  PQgrioii 
will  find  an  ample  apolo^  with  all  who  conmier  the  circiiiiMlaii- 
ces  and  the  literature  ci  their  agjB,  fior  the  glorioiB  deeds  of  their 
lives  are  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  feeUe  strains  of  their 
'trerses.  ''Hitherto/'  says  Camden,  ''will  our  spvldficd  yootk 
laugh  at  their  great-erandfather  EngHdiy  who  had  more  care  to 
doe  well  than  to  spetube  minion^like,  and  left  more  glory  to  us  hj. 
their  exployting  of  great  aetsy  than  we  shall  doe  by  our  fiNtging  of 
hew  toords  and  unctrthpAmMV." 

The  last  visits  we  paid  in  Plymouth  were  to  two  of  its  living  aft* 
Equities :  Dr.  Thatcher,  the.  best  historian  of  the  place,  aged  eigh- 
th-five, and  Miss  White,  a  speaking  record  of  past  times,  aged 
nbety-one.  Dr.  Thatcher  had  been  attached  to  the  American 
army  as  a  surgeon  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  war;  he 
tvas  peisonally  acquaint^  with  most  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  he  knew  General  Wastungton  intimatdyy 
and  was  present  at  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  as  a  spy ;  he  had 
all  the  vigour  of  mind  and  all  the  enthusiasm  which  an  antiquary 
requires,  and  felt  as  much  delight  as  ever  in  the  study  of  his  £i* 
vourite  subjects. 

Miss  White  was  a  most  remarkable  old  lady ;  a  descendant  of  the 
Klgrim  father  William  White,  whose  son  Peregrine  was  bom  on 
board  the  Mayflower  at  sea.  She  received  us  reclining  on  her  bed» 
but  neatly  dressed,  as  for  ten  years  past  she  has  had  nut  a  partial 
iise  of  her  limbs  for  walking.  Her  face,  however,  was  remarkably 
free  from  the  wrinkles  that  usuall;^  accompany  so  great  an  age; 
her  features  were  so  pleasing  as  to  indicate  the  possesnon  of  great 
beauty  when  young,  and  she  had  not  a  gray  hair  on  her  head. 
Her  hair  was  as  brown,  though  not  quite  so  full,  as  that  of  a  worn- 
tin  of  twenty-five ;  and  her  cheerful  smile,  firm  voice,  and  intelli- 

fent  conversation  made  it  difficult  to  believe  in  what  was,howeverj 
eyond  all  doubt,  that  she  was  really  ninety-one  years  of  age.  Siie 
described  her  sight  as  perfectly  good ;  ana  her  constant  occupatiim 
of  knitting,  sewmg,  or  reading  had  never  yet  relaxed  or  become 
painful. 

The  room  in  which  she  lived  was  in  a  house  more  flian  200 
years  old,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  built  in  the  colony.  It 
was  of  wood,  but  constructed  with  great  strengdi,  and  the  exact 

!)attern  of  an  English  house  of  the  same  period :  a  central  door, 
ow,but  wide,  with  a  large  handle-shaped  brass  knocker  (of  which 
we  saw  more  in  Plymouth  than  in  any  other  town),  with  a  broad 
entrance  hall,  and  rooms  on  each  ade.  The  house  was  two  stories 
in  height,  but  the  ceilings  were  very  low ;  amd  across  those  of  flie 
larger  rooms  extended  a  thick  and  heavy  beam  of  wood  laid  flat, 
and  not  endwise,  as  in  modem  buildings. 

Miss  White's  room  was  called  ^  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower;'' 
and  it  was  certainly  the  most  perfect  cabinet  of  antiquities  we  had 
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St  seen.  The  dndr  med  by  Oovenior  Cftnraif  on  boaid  tlwMayt 
war,  made  of  old  Englidi  oak,  with  the  stable  for  ladbiii^  it  to 
the  aliip'a  deck  in  stormj  weather,  was  a  prooodneot  artide  m  the 
fiiraitiire:  the  odier  chaus  were  of  the  old,  high-backed  English 
fashion,  the  seats  staffed  with  hair,  the  wood  of  dark  mahogany, 
the  covmng  of  striped  black  stuS;  The  old  chest  of  drawers^ 
with  ihnciiid  brass  handles;  the  oak-framed,  boiizontal-paned 
glass  over  the  chimneypiece ;  the  little  lion-pawed  mahogany 
pieMable;  the  peipendicular  and  narrow  oak-firamed  pier^lass 
between  the  front  windows,  with  the  dark  green  watered  moreen 
curtains ;  and  the  family  arms  of  the  Whites  and  the  Howlandsi 
both  Pilgrim  Fathers,  haneing  over  the  mantelpiece,  framed  and 
elazed,  as  issaed  from  the  Heralds'  Ckdlege  in  London,  carried  one 
back  so  oompletdy  to  the  old  Enelish  country  mannons  of  past 
centuries,  that  it  was  difficult  to  fed  one's  self  m  the  New  WorUf 
and  among  a  yet  infant  people. 

We  inddg^  ourselres  with  a  long  Tiat  to  this  yenerable  and 
deeply-interesting  ladv,  and  received  quite  as  much  pleasure  from 
her  lively  and  agreeable  conversation  as  she  herself  seemed  to  de> 
rive  from  the  visit  of  strangers,  especidly  as  my  wife  and  son 
were  both  present,  and  answered  the  many  inquiries  made  of  them 
on  points  tiiat  interested  her  deeply. 

Our  leave-talottg  of  the  families  of  Plymouth  was  cordial  and 
agreeable  in  the  extreme.  We  had  attended  two  large  parties 
made  for  us  while  here,  and  interchanged  severd  more  social  visitsi 
Great  regret  was  evidently  felt  at  our  short  stay ;  the  lectures  were 
closed  with  more  enfhusnastic  approbation  than  itiausud  for  Amerr 
ican  audiences  to  bestow;  and  we  parted  with  many  a  hope  that 
we  should  visit  Plymouth  again. 

On  Thursday,  the  27th  of  December,  we  left  Plymouth  for  New* 
Bedford  in  an  extra-coach ;  and,  after  halting  an  hour  to  take  re* 
freshments  at  the  house  of  our  friends  Captam  and  Mrs.  Lumbard, 
at  Rochester,  we  reached  Fdrhaven  at  two  o'clock,  remained  there 
to  dine  with  our  friends  Captain  and  Mrs.  Adams,  and  in  the  even- 
ing went  to  New-Bedford  to  deliver  a  lecture  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bethd  and  Port  Society,  as  its  funds  had  fallen  into  arrear,  and  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  make  an  effort,  while  the  feding  of  the 
public  was  strongly  aUve  to  its  importance,  to  pay  off  its  debts, 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  lecture  and  the  asststance  of  its  best 
friends  were  likely  to  accomplish. 

On  Friday,  the  28th,  we  left  New-Bedford  on  our  way  to  New- 
York,  and  travelled  in  an  extra-coach  about  twenty-two  miles  to 
Taunton,  a  small  but  pretty  and  rismg  town.  After  dining  at  the 
hotel  we  started  at  three  o'dock  by  the  railroad  tram  for  Mans- 
fieldf  a  much  smaller  place,  distant  about  eleven  miles.  Here  we 
fiUAed  into  other  cars  for  Providence,  at  which  we  arrived  about 
six  o'clock;  and  passing  on  by  another  line  of  cars,  we  went  bjr 
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fhe  raSroad  to  Stonin^on,  a  distance  of  forty-seven  miles^  in  two 
boure  and  a  half,  reacbing  the  latter  place  at  half  past  eight  in  the 
eytning.  As  the  moon  was  near  the  full  and  was  unusuaSy  bright^ 
and  as  the  cars  were  commodious  and  well  warmed  fay  stores  in 
each,  our  journey  was  extremely  pleasant,  and  the  soaety  agree- 
able. 

^  At  Stonington  we  embarked  in  the  Narraganset  steam-veasel  for 
New-York ;  and,  though  late  in  the  season,  we  found  a  large  num^ 
ber  of  passengers,  among  whom  were  as  many  ladies  as  gentlemen. 
The  vessel  was  of  the  largest  class,  containing  more  than  200  sep* 
arate  berths  or  bed-places,  and  having  the  means  of  making  up 
more  than  300  beds,  including  the  sofas  and  benches^X  The  sa* 
loons  were  certainly  magnificent,  the  tables  amply  supplied,  and 
everything  that  could  make  the  passengers  comfortable  seemed  to 
be  careittfly  attended  to. 

During  the  night  we  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  In  consequence 
of  the  mickness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  matest  caution  became 
necessary,  and  we  accordingly  proceeded  at  a  slow  rate,  often 
stopping  altogether  for  a  few  minutes,  and  continually  sounding 
with  the  lead  on  both  sides. 

•  At  daylight,  however,  we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  entrance 
of  New- York,  vrith  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  city  on  our 
right,  and  the  extreme  end  of  Brooklyn  on  our  left ;  and  after  pass* 
bg  the  Navy-yard,  and  getting  among  a  crowd  of  vessels  of  every 
daas,  which  were  thick^  ranged  on  both  sides,  we  rounded  the 
Batteiy  Point  of  New-York,  and  by  eight  o'clock  were  safely  aloi^* 
fide  the  wharf,  from  which  we  went  directly  to  the  American 
Hotel,  and,  finding  rooms  there,  made  it  our  abode  for  the  short 
period  of  our  intended  stay  in  the  city* 


This  terminated  our  travels  through  the  Northern  States  of  tfie 
Union,  embracing  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  each ;  and,  on 
casting  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  places  visited  and  subjects 
described,  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  are  as  varied  and  compre- 
hensive as  the  limits  of  the  work  would  contain. 

To  different  classes  of  readers  who  may  honour  these  volumes 
with  their  perusal,  various  objections  to  separate  parts  of  them  wiU 
no  doubt  arise ;  for  the  tastes  of  mankind  are  as  oiversified  as  their 
temperaments,  and  unless  all  could  be  educated  in  the  same  school^ 
and  placed  under  the  same  circumstances — study  the  same  sul^ects, 
and  have  the  same  objects  in  view — it  would  be  chimerical  to  ex- 
pect uniformity  of  taste  and  judgment  on  any  literary  production. 

The  political  reader  would  have  liked,  perhaps,  more  extensive 
developments  of  the  principles  of  republican  government,  and  more 
detailed  expositions  of  its  practical  working.    The  financier  would 
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bave  |:lad]j  €xAuiged  tius  for  move  bfimBation  nqMotiag  tbt 
condition  and  solvency  of  the  state  stodn  and  corporate  banlcs*. 
Tlie  geologist,  mineralogist,  and  botanist  would  hold  both  politic 
and  finance  to  be  inferior  in  interest  to  descriptians  of  Nature  in  tba 
several  departments  named.  The  mercantile  reader  would  think 
these  all  misplaced,  if  they  occnpted  a  more  prominent  portioa 
than  the  information  he  sedcs,  as  to  the  esEtent  and  nature  of  the 
exports  and  imports,  tonnaee  of  shipping  employed,  tari&,  duties, 
markets,  prices  current,  &c.  The  philanthropist  will  perhaps 
thmk  that  more  might  have  been  said  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
on  prison  discipline,  education,  and  benevolent  institutions.  The 
churchman  and  dissenter  will  each  respectively  regard  the  subjects 
of  endowments  for  religious  establishments,  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  this  and  the  voluntary  system  as  of  sufficient  importance 
to  take  precedence  of  every  other.  And  the  general  reaaer,  who 
seeks  only  for  amusement,  will  most  probab^  complam  that  so 
much  space  should  have  been  ^ven  to  all  these  topics,  and  so  little 
devoted  to  matters  of  a  more  hght  and  entertaining  nature. 

Amid  all  these  confficting  daims,  the  utmost  that  any  writer 
can  hope  for  is  to  please  that  portion  of  the  community  who  are 
reasonable  enoi^h  to  remember  that  if  a  book — professing  to  be  at 
once  historical,  statistic,  and  descriptive — contains  a  sufficient 
amount  of  information  on  each  of  these  branches  to  justify  its  title 
— and,  in  addition  to  this,  something  agreeable  to  their  own  tastes 
also— they  should  charitably  consider  ttiat  others  require  to  be  in*^ 
formed  and  gratified  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  remamder  of  our  travels  through  the  Continent  of  America 
embraced  a  visit  to  the  Southern  and  Western  States :  from  New- 
York  to  Charleston  in  South  Carolina ;  thence  to  Mobile  and  New* 
Orleans,  by  a  land*joumev  across  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama to  Louisiana;  up  tne  River  Mississippi;  across  the  mount- 
ains of  Gr^rgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  over  the 
ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  into  Virginia;  and  afterward  across  the 
Cumberland  ran^e,  through  Penn^lvania  to  Pittsburgh,  and  by 
the  Ohio  to  Cbcinnati,  Kentucky,  St  Louis,  and  Missouri ;  across 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  Lake  Michigan ;  from  thence  to  Macki- 
naw, Lake  Huron,  Detroit,  Lake  Erie,  and  Canada,  including  To- 
ronto, Montreal,  and  Quebec ;  Pictou  and  Halifax,  m  Nova  Scotia ; 
St  John's  and  Frederickton,  in  New-Brunswick ;  across  the  bound- 
ary-line into  Mabe;  and  thence,  by  Bsm^or  and  Portland,  to  Bos- 
ton and  New-York.  From  this,  the  ori^nal  port  of  our  landing, 
we  embarked  in  the  ill-fated  steamship  President;  and,  after  en- 
countering a  heavy  gale,  and  being  obliged  to  put  back  for  want 
of  fuel  when  nearly  half  way  across  the  Atlantic,  we  completed  in 
her  the  last  voyage  she  ever  made  before  the  fatal  one  m  which 
tiiere  is  now  too  much  reason  to  believe  she  has  perished ! 
It  is  intended,  during  the  present  summer,  to  arrange  and  pre* 
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pare  finr  the  press  a  seeond  series  of  this  work,  to  emhraee  as  much 
as  the  same  extent  of  lindts  will  admit,  of  the  trayels  in  the  Sooth- 
em  States,  which  are  less  koown  than  they  deserve  to  he  to  the 
British  public.  And  if  the  reception  given  to  this  portion  shall  be 
sufficiently  encoaraffing  to  warrant  the  underlakinff ,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  ready  for  poblication  about  the  autumn  of  me  present  year. 
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▲  OOMTMBUTlOlf  FOE  THE   COMMEIIOEATION  OF  THE  FOUETH  OF  JULT,   1838. 

{Referred  to  at  page  64.) 

Hail  !  day  of  joy !  whose  glad  ratom 

Hoars  a  united  nation^s  voice, 
'*  In  thoagbts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bora,** 

Bid  miUions  of  free  hearts  rejoice. 

Thy  dawning  sun  looked  forth  upon 

A  nation  struggling  to  be  free ; 
But,  ere  the  setting  orb  went  down, 

They  had  achieved  their  liberty. 

And  now,  where'er  old  Ocean  laves 
Earth's  coasts,  or  bathes  her  capes  and  isles. 

The  star-bespangled  banner  waves 
O'er  a  bright  day  of  joy  and  smiles. 

Immortsl  honour  to  the  brave. 

Whose  hands  first  sign'd  the  bold  decree ; 
Who  rush'd  their  sinking  land  to  save, 

And  vow'd  to  perish  or  be  free* 

But  oh !  while  boisterous  revelry  ^ 

Shall  swell  the  loud,  triumphant  song. 
And  mirth,  and  'witching  minstrelsy, 

Bear  the  unconscious  miod  slong-, 

Let  those  who  love  their  country  most 

Lift  up  their  warning  voices  high, 
And  ask,  of  Freedom  ere  they  boast, 

Is  there  no  other  slavery  1 

No  other  tyrant,  whose  dark  rod 

Rules  o'er  the  land  with  fearfol  sway, 
Debasing  man,  defying  God, 

E'en  on  this,  sacred  Freedom's  day  1 

Then,  patriots !  wheresoe'er  ye  be, 

With  one  accord  join  heart  and  hand, 
To  bid  the  enslaved  from  hence  be  free. 

And  chase  the  tyrant  from  the  land. 

<*  Who  is  the  tyrant!  who  the  slave  1 

A  thousand  anxious  voices  cry : 
Alas !  the  tenants  of  the  grave, 

Could  they  but  rise,  might  best  reply. 

The  tyrant  is — Bbsteotino  Deink, 

Who  chains  his  slaves  in  links  of  fire ; 
The  slave  is  he  whose  manhood  sinks 

Beneath  his  withering  sceptre  dire. 

This  tyrant  carries  in  his  train 

Each  baleful  passion's  poisonous  breath. 
Crime,  Misery,  Want,  Despair,  and  Pain, 

Disease,  Insanity,  and  Death. 
Vol.  L— 8  P 
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His  victioM  perifh  lint  on  Mith, 

In  loaUwomtneM  and  foul  decay : 
And  oh !  dreid  thought  for  hoars  of  mirth— 

Thej  perish  in  eternity ! 

Win  they  who  love  their  nstiTe  land 

See  such  a  tyrant's  rule  upborne, 
Nor  stretch  at  once  tlieir  patriot  hand 

To  horl  him  from  his  despot  throneT 

It  cannot  be !    Man's  nobler  part 

Teams  for  his  fellow-suffenng  man ; 
Haste,  then,  each  patriot.  Christian  heart, 

The  revolution  has  began ! 

Oh !  for  a  Wasfamgton's  mire  mune, 

A  Franklin*8  mind,  a  Hancock's  teal, 
A  Henry's  eloquence,  whose  flame 

Should  kindle  in  their  country's  weal. 

Ten  thousand  thoosand  gtowing  tongnes, 

To  form  to-day  a  sacred  band. 
In  every  hall  to  bid  their  songs 

Swell  high  for  temperance  tbioagh  the  land* 

For  though  to  WasfaiB^ten  was  given 

The  glorious  task  this  land  to  free. 
When,  arm'd  by  Justice,  bless'd  by  HeftTen, 

He  won  a  nation's  liberty ; 

To  him  whose  tongue  or  pen  shall  reito 

The  second  purifying  fire, 
Topoiffe  it  of  Its  wont  disease, 

Till  fell  Intemperance  shall  oipin , 

To  him  shsll  millions  yet  unborn 

Lift  op  the  hymn  of  gnteful  pniso. 
And  on  this  dawn  of  Freedom's  mom, 

Honour  him  wilh  appiOTing  lays. 

And  If,  from  heaven's  high  aiure  sone, 

Where  Waahington'a  pure  apirit  rests, 
His  view  on  earth  ahould  e'er  look  down. 

To  see  his  country  free  and  bless'd, 

How  would  his  now  still  purer  soul 

Tom  with  inteoseet  grief  and  pain, 
From  where  Intempennce'  toirenta  nil 

O'er  this  fair  land  her  foulest  stain. 

Yes !  and  should  now  a  patriot  rise 

To  Mve  his  country  from  this  flood, 
Washington* s  spirit,  ftom  the  skies, 

WouUi  hail  him  as  the  great,  the  good. 

J.  S.  BvcKiiroRAJi. 


No.n. 

{From  the  NeuhYork  Amcrieau^  July  20,  1838.) 

See  page  96. 

LoBBTiHo.— We  copy  from  the  Journal  of  Goaunaree  the  report  of  a  trial,  wherein 
the  plaintiff  was  one  of  those  shameless  persons  known  at  Albany,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  at  Trenton,  as  memben  of  the  lobby,  or  of  the  third  House,  and  who  sues  lor 
his  compensation  for  **  operating**  upon  memben  of  the  LegiilaUire. 
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It  ifl  Om  ibit  time,  to  fn  m  w«  m—mbar,  that  tn  tttenpl  wm  erw  made  to  m- 
force,  tbrooffh  i  court  of  justice,  contracts  of  tocb  i  natare ;  and  we  are  glad  to  bo* 
lieiTe,  from  rao  failora  of  tbia,  tbat  there  will  be  no  future  attempu ;  and  we  say  thia 
without  BBeaning  to  applaod  or  approre  the  morality  of  the  defence,  which,  after  ac- 
cepting senrices  equiTocal  in  their  kind,  pleada  public  mwrality  in  bar  of  atipolated 
pejaieiit. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas,  July  18.    Judge  Ulahoeffer  presiding. 

Abraham  S.  Hillyer  v.  John  Tra?er8. 

Lobhying.^-ThiB  was  an  action  for  work  and  labour,  or,  in  other  words,  for  acting 
ae  acent  in  procurioff  the  passage  of  a  bill  through  the  Trenton  Legislature  by  mesne 
of  what  is  called  lobbying. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  stated  that  the  defendant  employed  him,  in  the  winter  of 
1837,  as  sffent  to  obtain  the  passage  of  sn  act  to  incorporate  the  Bergen  Port  Com- 
pany, and  that  for  this  serrice  the  plaintiff  ctsimed  2000  dotlara,  being  less  than  what 
be  was  fairly  entitled  to.  The  bill  in  question  was  passed,  and  the  defendant  was 
made  president  of  the  company. 

The  following  are  the  itema  of  the  plaintiff's  demand : 

1837.  John  Trevera,  Dr.  to  A.  T.  Hillyer. 

To  work  and  labour  from  Jan.  I  to  March  15, 1837,  in  procuring  charter 

of  Bergen  Port  Company 1500  00 

To  board  at  Trenton  from  Jan  1.  to  Msrch  16,  at  two  dollars  per  day  .    .  150  00 

To  money  paid,  laid  out,  and  expended  by  plaintiff  for  defendant     .    .     .  S50  00 

To  traveUing  expenses  to  and  from  New- York  and  Trenton 100  00 

To  expenses  of  family  in  New- York,  agreed  to  be  paid  by  defendant — 

11  weeks,  at  20  dollars  per  week* 220  00 

2230  00 

In  proof  of  the  plaintiff's  senrices  and  employment  by  the  defendant,  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  witness  waa  read,  which  stated  that  the  pUintiff  had  attended  at  Trenton 
daring  the  whole  time  that  the  act  was  being  passed ;  that  he  had  been  desired  to  do 
ao  by  the  defendant ;  and  thiti  he  advocated  the  passinff  of  the  act,  and  obtained  two 
or  three  votea  for  it  in  the  lower  House ;  that,  while  thna  engased,  the  plaintiff  had 
titeated  the  memben  of  the  Leeislsture  to  several  bottles  of  Champagne ;  that  the 
witness  in  question  waa  himaelf  similarly  employed,  and  bad  received  100  aharea  of 
*tbe  atock  for  his  services. 

From  the  evidence  of  Benjamin  Van  Cleef,  it  sppeared  that  the  defendant  had 
employed  the  pkintiff  to  facilitate  the  paassge  of  the  bill,  and  also  that  John  Swart* 
wout  nad  offered  the  plaintiff  2500  dollan  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  ineor^ 
peration  fm  him ;  or,  instead  of  the  2500  dollars,  to  ffive  him  25  aharea  of  stock. 
That  the  plaintiff  waa  empkived  lobbying  while  the  bill  was  soing  forward,  and  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  the  memben  of  the  Legislature  the  great  value  such  an 
ineorporetion  would  be  to  the  state.  The  different  memben  of  the  Legislature  were 
also  visited  in  <»der  to  ascerUin  how  many  of  them  were  favpunble  to  the  bill,  and 
those  who  were  not  were  divided  among  the  lobbiere,  in  order  to  be  influenced  to 
vote  for  it.  The  bill  waa  lost  the  first  time  it  was  brought  up  from  the  lower  House, 
but  the  plaintiff  procured  a  aufficient  number  of  memben  to  vote  for  a  reeonaiden- 
tion.  At  the  period  in  question  the  Legislature  entertained  grsat  distrust  of  aueb 
bais. 

Mr.  Van  Cleef  himaelf  waa  also  employed  to  fscilitate  the  paassge  of  the  bill,  and 
was  to  be  compensated  for  his  services  by  being  appointed  aecretary,  at  a  salary  of 
600  dolUn  for  the  fint  year.  He  waa  likewiae  to  be  paid  300  dollan  per  annum 
for  editmg  a  Democratic  journsl,  which  the  parties  who  were  getting  the  bill  pledged 
themselves  to  establish,  and  he  was  also  to  have  the  liberty  of  exercising  hie  profea- 
sion,  which,  in  addition  to  the  other  items,  would  bring  him  1500  dollan  per  annum. 
The  witneaa  estimated  the  plaintiff's  personal  expenses  at  two  dollan  per  day,  and 
two  dollan  for  board. 

On  the  witnesa*a  cross-examination,  he  aaid  that  one  of  the  meana  which  the 
plaintiff  used  to  facilitate  the  paassge  of  the  bill  was  by  treating  the  memben  to 
Chsmpsgne  and  aoppaia,  and  that  he  gave  a  aupper  on  the  22d  February,  while  the 
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biU  mm  nwwliiy .    TT»  drfiadMt  htd  piomimi  to  piy  m  tapewhfcigpw  >  Ml 
tU  plaaaiiff  ImmI  mound  hi  114  doUM*. 

The  land  in  qoettioii,  io  nktioa  to  whieb  Um  act  of  ineoipontion  wm  pMMd,  wm 
porebued  by  the  oouipiDy  Anr  160,000  doUtn,  tod  diTided  ioto  fiOOO  abasw  ef  stock 
•t  100  dolUn  per  ibue,  BMtkiog  600«000  deUaie.  The  ihene  wcie  now  40  p« 
cent,  below  per.    CoU  TniTen,  the  defendant,  is  teid  to  be  frortb  160,000  4oUttiiL 

The  next  evidence  Uu  the  plaintiff  wat  the  depoaitioo  of 

Janes  C.  Zabiiskie,  of  New-Brunswick,  N.  J.,  who  deposed  that  be  waa  aaked 
by  Travels  to  engage  in  getting  the  bill  paased,  but  he  relnsed.    Travera  said  the 
witness  might  dictate  his  own  terms,  and  if  he  wanted  means  to  opente  at  TieolOB,  * 
any  reasonable  aroonnt  would  be  furnished  him. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  reasonable  amount  to  operate  with  at  Trenton  in  aoch  a  ciael 

A,  I  should  have  required  600  dollars  to  operate  with. 

Crass-examined. — Q.  When  you  say  you  woold  require  500  dollars  to  opacate 
with  in  such  a  caso,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  1 

A.  I  mean  I  should  have  applied  it  io  paying  for  wine  and  tezrapin  aoj^Mrs,  as  that 
is  about  as  efficient  a  mode  oi  operating  as  I  know  of. 

Q,  Do  yoa  mean  by  that  aaawer  wine  and  terrapin  auppers  for  tlte  memben  of  ^bm 
Legislature  t 

A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Hillyer*s  services  1 

A.  He  operated  among  the  members  generally  and  psrticularty ;  Mr.  HiHyer  wst 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  lobby  sffente  that  ever  appeared  at  Trenton  for  the  Iwt 
eight  yeara.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Hillyer*s  particular  mode  of  operation  was  m 
.  this  case.  I  know  the  efficient  mode  of  operation  was  the  same  in  every  case,  by 
calling  on  tb^  members,  and  impressing  on  them  favourably  in  regard  to  the  measim 
before  them ;  sometimes  making  the  worse  appesr  the  better  reason,  and  giving  the 
members  explanatory  suppers.    Such  was  Mr.  Hillyer's  general  mode  of  opeimtMm. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant,  counsel  moved  for  a  nonsuit,  on  the  gnand  that  iIm 
entire  contract  was  grounded  on  corruption,  and  waa  therefore  void. 

The  court  decided  that  the  case  should  go  to  the  jury. 

The  dofendsnt  then  produced  in  evidence  a  receipt  from  the  plaintiff  to  the  dl«> 
fendant,  dated  the  13th  of  March,  for  100  dollars,  on  account  of  the  Beigen  Pmt 
Company,  which  receipt  counsel  contended  was  in  full  for  all  compensation  wbidi 
be  was  entitled  to.    The  defendant  offered  no  other  ovidenee. 

The  court  chai^  the  jury.  This  was  an  action  to  recover  compensation  for  tbn 
plaintifi^s  agency  u  getting  a  bill  pasaed  bv  the  Leffislatore  at  Trenton. 

It  appears  that  the  plaintiff  has  been  paid  100  dolTars  by  the  defendant  on  the  IStli* 
of  March,  and  that  the  defendant  likewise  agreed  to  pa^  114  dollars  more  for  tlm 
plaintiff^s  board.  It  may  be,  and  is  probable,  that  the  defendant  is  not  bound  by  tlMt 
agreement,  as  it  waa  entered  into  after  the  debt  waa  contracted,  and  that  the  IssmI* 
Imd  cannot  make  the  defendant  pay  iu  But  it  is  evidence  going  to  ahow  that  Um 
defendant  employed  the  plaintiff. 

The  fimt  ooestion  is,  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  defendant  eon- 
ployed  the  plaintiff  1  The  latter  is  bound  to  prove  that  the  defendant  employed  him 
to  io  to  Trsnton.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  defendant  did  not  empfoy  the  pkan- 
tiC  he  cannot  recover  on  that  ground. 

The  nelt  question  is.  Was  Uie  employment  of  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant  Ibr 
an  honest  purpose,  or  for  procnring  dishonest  legislation  1  If  the  defoodaat  •on. 
ployed  the  plaintiff  for  an  honest  purpose,  then  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  wsj 
of  recovering ;  but  if  he  was  employed  for  a  dishonest  purpose,  thra  his  cannot  r»> 


The  evidence  as  to  the  disboneshr  of  poipoee  of  the  two  partiee  in  the  pneamt 
transaction  stonds  about  equal  And  the  role  of  law  on  this  part  of  the  ousstion  as, 
that  the  law  does  not  extend  protection  to  either  party.  If  they  have  both  mode  m 
sneement  for  a  diahonest  purpose,  they  must  stand  as  they  sre.  The  law  will  mot 
allow  either  of  them  to  coerce  the  other.  If  Traven  had  paid  the  plaintiff;  be  cooU 
not  recover  it  back ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  contracted  with  Traversi  and  baa  not  bacn 
jMid,  he  cannot  make  him  pay  it. 

It  woold  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  every  agreement  for  eompenaatioB  in  eases 
like  the  present  one  is  void.  An  agreement  to  compensate  an  attorney  who  goes 
before  the  LegisUtum,  or  a  oommittet  of  it,  to  advocate  the  pasaage  of  a  bill,  wmM 
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«Dtitle  luiii  to  Moovw  compenttlkm.  80  dto  m  flgn«m«nt  widi  m  wnt,  wbo 
malcM  MoetMiy  •ntiMtiow  bafora  the  Legiskliim,  hm  notUng  tn  it  tdTcrM  lo 
public  poliey ;  and  thuo  it  no  MMon  why  any  honest  man  thonki  not  employ  »  por- 
•on  to  do  10. 

Bot  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  that  and  an  agency  for  nsiog  ptnblic  or  pii- 
fate  iniuence  personally  on  the  members  of  a  Legislature,  in  order  to  induce  then 
to  act  from  motires  of  pri?ate  interest  instead  of  public  good.  Any  sgreement  for 
sDch  an  agency  is  Toid.  Any  sgreement  to  use  the  influence  of  relatione  or  others, 
or  to  ose  private  influence  of  any  sort,  would  be  corrupt,  and  all  agreements  of  such 
a  kind  are  consequently  Toid. 

The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  manifest.  If  it  was  not  so^  the  Legislatoio 
would  be  surrounded  by  men  seeking  for  pnvate  objects,  which  concerned  not  the 
public  ffood,  but  their  own  private  interests  only ;  and  members  of  the  Legislature 
would  be  harassed  into  giving  their  votes  on  the  grounds  of  personal  obligations  or 
private  friendship. 

A  legislator  selected  by  the  people  to  discharge  a  public  trust,  ought  to  dischaigo 
it  independently  and  honestly ;  but  the  legislator  who  votes  from  private  influence, 
acts  dishonestly  and  corruptly.  And  every  effort  to  obtain  votes  through  private  in« 
fioence  is  adverse  to  public  poliey  and  legislative  purity,  and  at  variance  with  every 
sense  of  propriety. 

It  is  therefore  scarcely  necessaiy  to  observe  that,  to  procure  votes  by  means  of 
Mippers,  or  harassing  lepslators  by  making  applications  to  them,  ia  dishonest  in  the 
eitreme,  and  that  no  person  can  recover  compnisation  for  it. 

This  is  perhaps  the  first  case  in  which  a  party  has  disclosed  all  the  secrets  of  ]ob-> 
b^iag,  when  bringing  an  action  against  the  person  who  has  employed  him.  I  have 
given  yon  my  views  as  to  the  law  of  the  case,  but  am  not  disposed  to  take  it  for 
sranted  as  to  what  your  feelings  are  in  regard  to  the  frcto.  With  these  remarks,  I 
bope  you  will  give  a  fair  consideration  to  &»  evidence ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
if  yon  think  that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  for  an  honest  purpose,  you  will  not  re- 
fuse him  compensation ;  yet  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  employed  to  brinff  private 
influence  to  Mar  on  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  then  yen  will  not  give lum  any 
eompensation  whatever. 

Toe  jmy  retired  for  nearly  four  hours,  and  brought  in  a  Terdict  for  the  defendant 


No.  in. 

TO  iriAOARA. 

WriiUn  at  ihe  first  sight  of  its  FaUs,  August  Wh,  1888. 

[See  page  189.] 

Hail!  Sovereupi  of  the  World  of  Floods!  whose  majestir  and  might 
First  danle,  then  enrapture,  then  o*erawe  the  achinc  signt ; 
The  pomp  oif  kings  and  emperors,  in  every  clime  ana  lone, 
Grows  dnn  beneath  the  splendours  of  thy  glorious  watery  throne. 

No  fleets  can  atop  thw  progress,  no  armies  bid  thee  stay, 
But  onward— onward— K>nward,  thy  march  still  holds  its  way ; 
The  rising  mist  that  veils  thee,  as  thine  herald,  gpM  before, 
And  the  music  that  proclaima  thee  ia  the  thundering  catarMt's  roar. 

Thy  diadem  is  an  emerald  green,  of  the  clearest,  poreet  hue. 
Set  round  vnth  wavee  of  snow-white  foam,  and  spray  of  feathery  dew : 
While  tresses  of  the  toighest  pearls  float  o*er  thine  ample  sheet. 
And  the  rainbow  lays  its  gorgeous  gems  in  tribute  at  thy  foot. 

Thy  reign  is  of  the  ancient  days,  thy  sceptre  from  on  high| 
Thy  birth  was  when  the  morning  stars  together  sang  with  joy ; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  orbs  that  shine  upon  thee  now. 
Saw  the  first  wreath  of  glory  which  entwined  thine  infant  brow. 

And  from  that  boor  to  thia,  in  which  I  gase  upon  fhy  atream, 
Ftom  age  to  age,  in  winter*e  frost,  or  aammer's  aaltiy  beam. 
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By  day,  by  nig^  witfaoat  a  paiMe,  thy  wavM,  with  krad  aeckiiiit 
la  ceaselett  loaDds  faava  stiU  proclaimed  the  Great  £tenial*a  Dame ! 

For  whether  on  thy  forest  banks  the  Indian  of  the  wood. 
Or,  since  his  days,  the  red  man^s  foe,  on  his  fatherland  have  stood, 
Who^er  has  seen  thine  incense  rise,  or  heard  thy  torrent's  roar, 
Most  have  bent  before  the  God  of  all !  to  worahip  and  adore. 

Accept,  then,  O !  Supremely  Great !  0!  Infinite!  0!  God! 

From  this  primeval  altar — the  green  and  virsin  sod — 

The  humble  homage  that  my  soul  in  gratitude  would  pay 

To  Thee  I  whose  shield  has  guarded  me  through  all  my  wandering  way. 

For  if  the  ocean  be  as  naught  in  the  hollow  of  thine  hand, 

And  the  stars  of  the  bright  firmament,  in  thy  balance,  grains  of  sand, 

If  Niagara's  rolling  flood  seem  great,  to  us  who  lowly  bow, 

O !  Great  Creator  of  the  whole!  how  paasing  great  art  Thou ! 

STet,  though  thy  power  is  greater  than  the  finite  mind  may  scan, 
StiU  greater  is  thy  mercy,  shown  to  weak,  dependant  man : 
For  him  thou  cloth*st  the  fertile  fields  with  herb,  and  fruit,  and  seed* 
For  him  the  woods,  the  lakes,  the  seas,  supply  his  hourly  need. 

Around — on  high — or  far  or  near — the  nniversal  whole 
ProcUims  thy  glory,  as  the  orbs  in  theur  fix*d  courses  roll ; 
And  from  Creation's  grateful  voice  the  hymn  ascends  above, 
While  Heaven  re-echoes  back  to  Earth  the  chorus  <*  God  is  Love.** 

J.  S.  BucuiroBAM. 


No.  IV. 

FIRST  FATAL  GIFT  OF  TUS   WHITES   TO  THE  INDIANS. 

By  Mrs.  Siooubnct. 

[See  p.  184.] 

They  come !  (hev  come  I  the  pallid  nce^ 
The  red  men  gather  from  the  chase, 
From  forest  shade  and  light  canoe, 
They  throng  that  "  water  bird"  to  view, 
Whose  mighty  wings  thst  near  the  abore^ 
They  deem  their  Great  Manitto  bore. 

Frank  is  their  welcome  to  the  bandt 

The  ready  smile,  the  open  hand, 

The  proffer'd  fruits  with  gladness  press'd, 

The  purple  plum  with  downy  vest, 

The  clustering  grape,  the  com  aheaf's  gold. 

The  untaught  greeting,  warm  and  bold. 

But  bv  what  gift,  what  token  strong, 

Did  Europe's  sons,  renowned  in  song, 

Mark  their  first  visit  to  the  child 

Of  simple  faith  and  daring  wild  1  / 

A  cup !  a  cup !  but  who  may  tell 

What  deadly  dregs  within  it  swell  t 

The  sickening  eye,  the  burning  cheek, 

Its  fearful  magic  strangely  spMk ; 

And  on  their  turf  of  verdsnt  dye, 

See !  they  who  taste  it  helpless  lie, 

TVpe  of  &e  woes  that  aoon  must  sweep 

Their  blasted  race  away, 
Down  to  oblivion  dark  and  deep, 
With  none  Iheir  hopeless  wrongs  to  woep^ 

Or  mourn  Iheir  aid  dec^. 
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Her  frMDdthip  on  tlio  iniMrt  WmI, 
The  boon  she  brovflit,  like  plodfe  the  giTO, 
Wm  paieon  md  4  iraabud's  gieim. 
Bat  thou,  fiur  city,  thraoed  in  pride, 
Queen  of  die  Hudeon'o  sdvec  tide,* 
WeU  hast  thoa,  by  thy  deeda,  eflbced 
7*hi8  stein  upon  thine  anneb  traced ; 
WeU  hast  thou,  by  thy  seal  to  aid 
A  enpevance,  tnioe  early  treepeae  peM  j 
And  as  tbe  kneeling  form  that  preas*d 
A  Saviour's  tea^laved  feet  was  blesa'd, 
So  haat  then  shown,  with  Yictoi  away, 
That  love  which  waahea  sin  away ! 


No.  V. 
meoiimoif  m  tbi  oHutos  or  04iiAiniAi«VA,  to  tbs  mbmobt  or  patbiok 

eOLQORO0». 

hUtger  vU»  MCiUrisfue  jmntf . 
{Seep^em.] 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

■  PATRICK  COLQUHOUN,  Ee^,  LL.D., 

who  held  Lande  m  this  Sti«e» 

and  roae  to  manhood  in  America. 

He  waa  bom  at  Dumbarton,  in  SeotUnd, 

14th  of  March,  1745. 

He  wai  elected  for  three  aucceasffe  year* 

Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow, 

•  Where  he  founded  the  Chamber  of  Gommeice, 

The  Royal  Exchange  Toniiae, 

And  eaaentially  promoted  the  Trade  and  Maoufactoree  of  Scotland, 

aa  evinced  by  nomeiooe  teatimeniea. 

He  waa  DepoU-Ueetenant,  and  S6  yeaie  Justice  of  tbe  Peace 

for  Middleeez  and  the  adjoining  Gounkiea, 

during  which  period  he  orighieted  ana  canied  into  eileet 

The  Thamea  Police, 

thereby  piodactnff  a  Urge  increaao  of  Rerenne 

to  the  Government, 

great  aaviogs  to  the  Weat  India  Planters, 

and  mucn  benefit  to  the  Mmphanta 

of  the  Poet  of  London. 

He  suggested, 

and  actively  and  saccessfolly  promoted, 

variooa  pkns  for  the  prevention  of  crime, 

for  the  supply  of  food  during  scarcitiea, 

for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 

and  for  the  education  of  children. 

He  waa  the  author  of  the  treatiaet 

On  the  Police  of  the  Metrapolia  and  River  Thamea, 

On  tbe  Wealth,  Power,  and  Reaoorcee 

of  the  British  Eoopire, 

And  of  varioua  other  Worka  on 

Criminal  Juriapmdence,  Political  Economy,  and 

On  the  Commerce  and  Manufactoree  of  Great  Britain. 

Hia  mind  waa  fertile  in  conception, 

•11iseitysrilsw>Tsil;,tliasBrlisstan«niestK«leaatBpieaieilDftliaT«pp«anss 
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XU  and  teMvolmt  m  dkpoiitkBv 

Bold  and  p«nieverug 

in  execuiioD. 

He  died  on  the  S5th  of  April,  18S0^ 

after  a  laborioas  life  of  76  yean, 

alike  honourable  to  himaelf 

and  useful  to 

Society. 


No.  VI. 

ODB   FOR  THB    SECOND   CBNTENNUL    CELEBRATION   OF   THE   SEV- 

TLEMENT   OF   BOSTON,  SEPT.    17^    1830. 

Bt  THB  RXV.   JOHK  PlBEFOMT. 

[See  page  329.] 

Break  fortb  in  song,  ye  trees, 
At  through  your  tops  the  breexe 

Sweeps  from  the  sea ! 
For  on  ito  mshinff  wings 
To  your  cool  shades  and  springs 
That  breeze  a  people  brings, 

Exiled,  though  free. 

Ye  sister  hills,  lay  down 
Of  ancient  oaks  your  crown 

In  homage  due ; 
Theee  are  the  g;reat  of  earth; 
Great,  not  b^  kioffly  birth. 
Great  in  thetr  well-proved  worth, 

Firm  hearu  and  true. 

These  are  the  lifinff  lights 

That  from  your  bold  green  heights 

Shall  shine  afar, 
Till  they  who  name  the  name 
Of  FBXBDOM  towards  the  flame 
Come,  as  the  Magi  came 

Towards  Bethlehem's  star. 

Gone  are  the  great  and  good 
Who  here  in  peril  stood 

And  raised  their  hymn. 
Peace  to  the  rererend  dead ! 
The  It^t  that  on  their  head 
Two  hundred  yeara  haTe  shed, 
'  Shall  ne*er  grow  dim. 

Ye  temples,  that  to  God 
Rise  where  our  fathers  trod. 

Guard  well  your  trust ! 
The  faith  that  dared  the  sea. 
The  truth  that  made  them  free, 
Their  cherish'd  parity. 

Their  garner'd  dust. 

Thou  High  and  Holy  One,  / 

Whose  care  for  sire  and  son 

AU  nature  fills. 
While  day  shall  break  and  close. 
While  night  her  crescent  shows, 
O  let  thy  light  repose 

On  uese  ow  hills. 
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RTMN  ON  THB  CONSECRATION   OF  MOUNT  AUBURN  CBMXTBRTt 

SEPT.   24>   1831. 

By    JoRM    PiBtPOHT. 

[See  page  380.] 

To  Um«»  O  God,  in  hamble  troet. 

Our  hearts  their  grateful  incense  bom. 
For  this  thy  word,  "  Thoa  art  of  dust, 

And  unto  dost  shalt  thoa  return." 

For  what  were  fife,  life's  work  all  dons, 
The  hopes,  joys,  loves,  that  cling  to  clay, 

AU,  all  departed,  one  by  one. 

And  yet  life's  load  borne  on  for  aye ! 

Decay  t  decay !  'tis  sUmp'd  on  all ! 

All  bloom,  in  flower  and  flesh,  must  fade ; 
Ye  whispering  trees,  when  we  shall  fall. 

Be  our  long  sleep  beneath  your  shade ! 

Here  to  thy  bosom.  Mother  Earth, 
Take  back  in  peace  what  thou  bast  giTsn ; 

And  all  that  is  of  heavenly  birth, 
O  God,  in  oeace  recall  to  heaven ! 


No.  niT. 

ODB  FOE  THB  FUNERAL  OF  DR.  SPURZHBIM. 

BosTOW,  17lh  Not.,  1899. 

[See  page  884.] 

Stranger,  there  is  bending  o'er  thee 

Many  an  eye  with  sotrow  wet » 
All  oor  stricken  hearts  deplore  thee ; 

Who  that  knew  thee  can  foiget  1 
Who  forget  what  thou  hast  spoken  1 

Who  thine  eye,  thy  noUe  frame  t 
But  that  golden  bowl  is  broken 

In  &  greatness  of  thy  fame. 

Autumn's  leaves  shall  fall  and  wither 

On  the  spot  where  thou  shalt  rest ; 
"Tie  in  love  we  bear  thee  thither. 

To  thy  mourning  mother's  breast. 
For  the  stores  of  seience  brought  us, 

For  the  charm  thy  goodness  gave, 
For  the  lessons  thou  hast  Unght  us. 

Can  we  give  thee  bat  a  gravet 

Nature's  priest,  how  true  and  fervent 
Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine ! 

Friend  of  man,  of  God  the  servant, 
Advocate  of  truths  divine, 

Taartt  and  eherm'd,  as  by  no  other, 
'  ^  We  have  been,  and  hoped  to  be ; 

But,  while  waiting  round  thise,  brother. 
For  iby  light,  'tie  dark  wkh  thee! 
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IMciritbtlieet    No :  thy  Cnttor, 

All  wboM  OTMturM  and  wboM  liwt 
Tlioo  didst  love,  will  give  thee  grottor 

I4glil  tliM  «Mth*t  M  Milh  wilUnir*. 
To  thr  God  thy  godlike  apirit 

0ack  we  give  in  filial  traat ; 
Thy  coU  ckv,  we  grieve  to  bear  it 

To  ite  chaBber,  but  we  must. 

John  PwtroMT. 


No.  IX. 

HTXN  FOB  THB  MXBTIBO  ON  BSHAX.F  OF  THB   SAILO&V  HOW. 

(FVvm  ike  Bott&n  Eummg  G«s«Mf.) 

(See  page  iU.] 

MiBiHim's  Hovsv.-— At  the  reqneat  of  the  »'  Seaman'e  Aid  Soeie^.'*  Mr.  Bocs- 
IMORAH  delivered  a  Teiy  ioterestiog  address  to  a  numerous  and  highly  respeetabia 
BBdience  on  Friday  evemag,  at  the  Odkon,  m  aid  of  the  *' Manner's  Hoose.**  He 
was  listened  to  with  almoat  breathless  attention  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  while 
he  spoke  of  the  incidenu  of  a  sailor's  life  in  a  peculiarly  happy  manner.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Tatlob  also  addressed  the  endieoee  in  his  usual  eneigaiuc  manner.  The  meet- 
ing was  an  interesting  one,  and  will  not  soon  be  fotgotcen  oy  those  who  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  present  The  reeeipU  were  about  600  dotiara.  The  following  hymn, 
writtfD  for  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Joan  PiBapoor,  wee  sung  by  the  choir. 

Toss*d  on  the  billows  of  the  main, 

And  doom'd  iron  aone  to  sooe  to  xoam» 
The  seaman  toil'd  for  others'  nin, 

But,  for  himself,  he  had  no  nome. 

No  fathers  door  was  open  flung 

1^  hhn,  *' jost  rescued  from  the  wreck,** 
No  sister  cle^'d  her  arms,  and  hung 

In  speechless  joy  around  his  nec^ ; 

But  he  was  cast  upon  a  world 

More  dangerous  than  the  ocean's  roar, 
When  o*er  his  bark  the  surges  curl'd, 

And  drove  it  on  a  leewara  shore. 

He  hsd  no  home ;  and  so  had  He  * 

Whe»  as  iu  bark  began  to  fill. 
Said  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 

When  lash'd  by  tempests,  <«Peac«!  be  •till!'* 

Of  winds  and  dashing  waves  the  sport, 

By  i>erils,  while  at  sea,  beaet. 
The  tailor  found  himself,  in  port, 

Ezposed  to  greater  perila  yet 

False  bmhrsli  worn  his  perils  thees^ 

And  perils  bv  hie  coonlrymen. 
And  penis  by  the  sinns  fair 

That  hwed  him  to  the  lobber'e  den.  * 

But  now  a  brother  stands  instead. 

With  open  arms  to  take  him  in ; 
And  apreads  a  banquet  and  a  bed 

That  may  be  tasted  without  sin. 

Tee !  the  poor  eeeman  hath  a  Heme ! 

We  liMnk  thee,  Ood,  for  whet  we  aee ; 
Let  him  no  more  mid  perils  nem, 

But  cone  at  onoe  to  tr  end  Tni. 
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NoX 

iKacRiFnoy  on  ths  t^bbal  movum bnt,  in  the  kind's  chapii., 

AT  B08T0K. 
[Set  p.  iU.] 

Saerad  to  tbe  memoiy  of 

SABfUEL  VASSAL,  Eaq.,  of  LONDON,  Maicfauift, 

one  of  Uie  onginal  ptoprieUm  of  the  lenii 

of  this  coontiy : 

a  steady  and  ondaonted 

Afseiter  of  the  Liberties  of  Evolamb 

iDieSB. 

He  was  the  first  who  boldly  lefosed  to  submit  to  the  Tax  of 

Tonnage  and  Poandage, 

an  nnconstitabonal  claim  of  Uie  Ciown 

^    arbitrarily  imposed : 

For  which  (to  the  ruin  of  his  family) 

his  goods  were  seized  and  his  person  imprisoned  by  the 

Star  Chamber  Court 

He  was  chosen  to  represent  the  City  of 

London 

In  two  inccessiTe  Parliaments,  which  met  April  13  and  Norember  8, 

1640. 

The  Parliament,  in  July,  1641,  voted  him 

^10,446  12«.  U, 

lor  his  damagea,  and  resolved 

that  he  should  be  further  considered 

for  his  personal  sufferings ; 

But  the  rage  of  the  times,  and  the  neglect  of 

proper  applicationa  since, 

have  left  to  his  Family  only  the  honour  of  that 

Vote  and  Resolution. 

He  was  one  of  the  largest  Subseriben 

to  raise  money 

against  the  Rebels  in  Ireland. 

All  these  facts  may  be  seen  in  the  Journal  of  the 

House  of  Commons. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  gallant 

JOHN  VASSAL, 

who  in  1688, 

at  hif  own  expense,  fitted  out  and  commanded  two 

Ships  of  War, 

with  which  he  joined  the  Royal  Navy,    * 

to  oppose 

Ths  Spanish  Akmada. 


This  Monument  was  erected  by  his  Great-gnmdaon 

FLORENTIUS  VASSAL.  Esq., 

of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  now  reaiding  in  England, 

May,  1766. 

Voim  n.— 8  S 
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lfo.XI. 

Vam  ON  TH«  UCBNSB   LAWS  TOR  8VUJN0  THl  NUON  OT 

▲RBBNT    SPIRITS. 

Bt  THl  RtT.  JOBH  PlXIPOMT. 

CSMpige4l4.] 

«<  W«  Kmbm  diee  for  m  imch  gold," 
Stid  they  who  fiU*d  St  Poter'0  chur. 
To  put  away  the  wife  wfao*t  old, 

Aid  teke  the  one  tkat*e  young  tad  leir; 
For  public  good  reqiires  1  dome, 
To  «weU,  lile  heaTeo'e,  for  ne  at  RaoM." 

For  to  noch  gold  we  licensed  thee 

(So  My  our  lews)  1  draught  to  affi. 
That  bowt  the  stroofl,  enalavea  the  fine^ 

And  apeuB  wide  the  gates  of  hell : 
For  public  good  requires  that  some, 
Since  many  die,  should  life  by  xum.** 

Te  civil  fathers !  while  the  foes 

Of  this  destroyer  seiie  their  swoids, 
And  Ueaven^s  own  hail  is  in  the  blows 

TheyVe  dealing,  will  rn  cot  the  cord 
That  round  the  fSliog  fiend  they  draw. 
And  o'er  him  hold  your  shield  of  law  t  > 

And  will  ye  ffive  to  man  4  bill, 
DiToiciqgnim from  Heaven's hi^ sway t 

And  while  Ood  says»  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
Say  ye,  "For  gold  ye  may— vo  mayl" 

Compare  the  body  with  the  souf ! 

Compare  the  bullet  with  the  bowl ! 

In  which  is  felt  ^  fiercest  blast 

Of  the  destroying  angers  breath  1 
'Which  binds  the  victim  the  more  iastt 

Which  kills  him  with  the  deadlier  deatht 
Will  ye  the  felon  foe  restrain, 
And  yet  take  off  the  tiger's  chaint 

Tbe  living  to  the  rotting  dead 

The  God-contemninff  Tuscan  tied, 
Till  by  the  way,  or  on  lis  bed, 

The  poor  corpse-carrier  dropp'd  and  died, 
Lash'd  hand  in  Land  and  face  to  &ce, 
In  fatal  and  in  loathed  embrace. 

Less  cutting,  think  ye,  is  the  thonff 

That  to  a  breathinff  corpse,  for  fife ! 
Lashes  in  torture  loathed  and  bqg, 

The  drunkard's  child— the  dmnkaid's  wilii. 
To  clasp  that  clay,  to  breathe  that  breath, 
And  no  escapel  Oh,  that  is  death ! 

Are  ye  not  fatherst    When  your  sons 

Look  to  you  for  your  daily  bread. 
Dare  ye,  in  mockery,  load  with  atones 

The  table  that  for  them  ye  spread  1 
How  can  ye  hope  your  eons  will  live. 
If  ye  for  fish  a  serpent  give  t 
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0  holy  God,  ktUghtdifiM 

Bmk  forth  mors  bn%^  fnm  9hof% 
Till  we  conform  our  Iaws  to  ihiM— 

Tbo  perfo^c  kw  of  tmih  md  iove) 
For  truth  and  love  elooe  can  nve 
The  children  irom  e  hopdett  grafo. 


No.  xn. 

Pabiwo  Hymn,  song  at  the  Epiieopal  Church  of  New-Bedford,  after  the  Faitwell 
Sennon  of  the  Re?.  Mr.  Bent,  Sunday,  December,  1838. 

[See  page  445.] 

GiAciovs  Fatbib  !  now  thy  blenmg 
Grant  on  this  our  parting  hour ; 
Truth  on  every  heart  impressing. 
By  the  Aoly  Spirit*s  power, 
lionjr  the  sacred  tie  has  bound  ns, 
Gladly  teaching,  gladly  taught ; 
While  each  paasing  year  around  ns 
Still  B  stronger  chain  has  wrought. 

Oft  have  we,  with  common  pleasorei 
Worshipped  at  this  holy  shrine ; 
Oft  rejoicing  in  the  treasure. 
Read  and  heard  the  Word  diTlne. 
Oft  in  scenes  of  peece  and  gladness, 
ComnM>n  joy  our  hearts  have  felt ; 
Oft  mid  pains,  and  grief,  and  sadness. 
We  wiih  comsBoo  teaia  have  knelt 

But,  alas !  the  bond  is  broken. 
Pastor  and  his  (lock  most  part ; 
Now  the  farewell  must  be  spoken, 
Saddening  each  and  evenr  heart. 
Precious  moments,  paat  forever. 
Sweet  communion,  quickly  gone; 
But  if  Thou  the  tie  dost  sever, 
Father,  let  thy  wiU  be  done ! 

Earth  is  fadinc  like  a  vision. 
All  things  tend  to  swift  decay ; 
Death,  as  if  in  cold  derision, 
Marka  the  dearest  for  his  prey. 
•*  But  the  word  of  God  endureik,'* 
Chance  and  change  it  both  disdain ; 
And  this  blessed  word  ensureth, 
Faithful  souls  shall  meet  again. 

Part  we,  then,  on  God*s  word  leenipg, 
Praying  thus  to  meet  above; 
From  we  Gospel  promise  gleaning 
Visions  of  undying  love. 
There  no  cloud  shall  shade  our  meetii^ 
There  no  tears  our  grief  shall  tell ; 
There  no  fear  shall  chill  our  greeting. 
There  no  heart  ahall  a^h— Faabwbll. 
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No.  xnr. 

TABUrrS  TO  THE   KBMORT   OF  SBAMEN,   IN  THB  MARIKSRS* 

CHURCHi   NEW-BEBFOED. 

[See  p.  448.] 

THE  CREW  OF  THE  HIBBRNIA 

BBBOTIP  THIS  TOKBK   or   RBSPBOT  TO  TIIBIE  8H1P1UTB, 

DANIEL  H.  SHIRES,  ' 

OF   NEW-YORK,  AGED  22  7EAES, 
WHO  WAS  LOST  OVBBBOABD,   AUGUST   lUh,    1885. 

Saddenly  the  shaft  of  death 
Flew  to  stop  his  Tttal  breath—* 
Sank  him  to  his  coral  bed, 
Till  the  Sea  ffives  up  her  dead. 
ChenshM  be  nis  memory  pure, 
While  this  marble  shall  endiue. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  GIX>VER,» 

LONDON,  AOBD  28  TBABS,   WHO  WAS  LOST  OVBBBOABD  VBOM  ' 
CHINA,   ON  THB    87th  OF   JANUABT,    1835. 

This  sacred  cenotaph  is  rear'd 
Bj  those  who  shared  his  grief  and  jaj ; 
To  them  his  memory  is  eodear'd 
By  ties  which  death  cannot  destroy. 
He  sank  beneath  the  deep  blae  waTe, 
Nor  could  their  efforts  save  him  there : 
Those  who  may  meet  a  watery  gTave» 
Should  for  a  sudden  death  prepare. 


No.  xnr. 

LINES   ON  THE  PLYM017TH  ROCK. 

Br  Mas.  L.  H.  Siooubnbt. 

[See  page  458.] 

A  bark  is  moor'd  below, 

Mid  the  tossings  of  the  bay ; 
What  seeks  it,  where  the  hunters'  bow 

Hath  evermore  held  sway ! 
They  stand  on  Plymouth  Rock, 

A  feeble  pilgrim  band ; 
Why  bide  they  thus  the  wintiy  shock. 

In  a  wild  stranger  land ! 

Their  welcome  who  can  tell. 

Save  the  bitter  blast  that  blew, 
And  the  snows  that  coldly  fell 

Ere  their  lowly  cabins  grewt 

*  His  shipmates  raquestsd  me  to  give  ttaem  a  Amend  Asooarse  pn  (toe  oeeaBion.aDdan  the  saflsn 
tn  port,  and  many  of  ihe  ladies  of  tbe  Port  Soetety  and  otbers  attended.  The  ehapel  was  crowded  tai 
every  pert,  and  a  deep  Interest  was  taken  on  the  occasion ;  his  lieing  an  Bngliohnun  was  bo  laipedl> 
oient  to  his  receiving  aa  moeh  hooour  and  sympathy  as  though  be  had  heea  an  AsMrlesB  by  UiiB. 
— BsocB  MvaoB,  Ckaplain  «r  Uu  Betkd  CkurO. 
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APfMonu  MI 


Aft  ftM  amid  ihe  <»•■ 

Tlie  ragged  heuthsloiM  i 
T<m  dratry  ut|MUM  huta— «rt  ihcM 

For  JSnglaiid*!  high-bom  daoNtl 

Huh !  to  the  war-whrop  wild : 

Look!  'tie  the  IiidMD*e cieet ; 
The  pilgrim  mother  daspe  her  child. 

And  giidt  the  weirior'e  bneet. 
No  com  upon  the  vale, 

Vo  Teaael  o*er  the  wave ; 
What  eheera  them  when  their  cheek  ja  pale. 

What  ligbu  the  IndiaD'a  gavel 

Old  Harvard  hath  a  voice 

Within  iu  claaaic  halla, 
A  whiaper  £n»m  their  hallow'd  daat 

Who  rear*d  ita  ancient  walla ; 
Mid  all  their  weary  toil. 

Mid  all  their  waating  wo, 
Thej  caat  ao  acorn  in  the  aoU 

For  that  lordly  oak  to  grow. 

Recount  their  deeda  of  yore, 

Sona  of  thote  glorioua  eirea. 
And  kindle  on  tbia  Mcred  ahore, 

Bold  Freedem*a  beacon  firea: 
And  praiae  ye  Him,  whoae  hand 

Soauin*d  them  with  hia  grace, 
And  make  tbia  Rock,  whereon  ye  atand, 

The  Mecca  of  their  race. 


No.  XV. 

THB   PILGRIM   FATHERS. 

Br  Joan  Pitrnponr. 

[See  page  459.] 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathera  at  Plymouth  took  place  December,  16M. 

Tbeee  linea  were  written  in  celebration  of  that  event  by  the  rilgrim  Society  of  Mae- 

Mchnaetta,  in  December,  1894. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathera— where  are  thayl 

The  waves  that  brooffht  them  o*er 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  and  throw  their  apny 

Aa  they  break  along  the  shore : 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  aa  they  toWd  that  day. 

When  the  Mayflower  moor*d  below, 
When  the  aea  aroond  waa  black  with  atoima, 

And  while  the  Aoro  with  anow. 

The  miata,  that  wrapp'd  the  pilgrim'a  aleep, 

Still  brood  npon  the  tide; 
And  hia  rocka  atill  keep  their  watch  by  the  deep, 

To  atay  ito  wavee  of  pride. 
But  the  anow-white  aail  that  he  apraad  to  the  gale 

When  the  heavena  look'd  dark,  ia  gone ; 
Aa  an  angel'a  wing  throuffh  an  opening  cloud 

la  seen,  and  then  withdrawn. 


The  Pilgrim  exile— ^aainte^  name ! 
The  hill,  whose  icy  brow 


Reioiced  when  he  came,  in  the  moniing*8  ( 
In  the  morning's  flame  buxna  now ; 
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And  the  moon'g  cold  light,  m  it  lay  that  night, 

On  the  htilside  and  the  tea, 
Still  lies  where  he  laid  hia  houaeleaa  head, 

Bat  the  Pilgrim— where  ia  be  t 

The  Pilgrim  Fathera  are  at  reat : 

When  aummer*a  throned  on  high. 
And  the  world 'a  warm  breaat  ia  in  Terdnre  dieae^d, 

Go  atand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie. 
The  earlieat  ray  of  the  goUen  day 

On  that  hallow'd  apot  ia  eaat; 
And  the  OTening  ann,  aa  he  leavea  the  wovid, 

Locke  kindly  on  that  apot  laat. 

The  Pilffrim  apirit  haa  not  fled : 

It  wuka  in  noon*8  broad  light. 
And  it  watchea  the  bed  of  the  gloiioaa  dead, 

With  the  holy  atara  by  night.  ' 

It  watchea  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled, 

And  ahall  guard  thia  ice-boond  ahore, 
Till  the  wavea  of  the  bay,  where  the  Mayflower  lay, 

Shall  (69m  and  freese  no  more. 
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GENERAL    INDEX. 


MtXiAimuta,  %  coBMdenble  body  in  New- York,  i.,  63.  Havo  three  weekly  newepapere 
conducted  by  free  negroes,  •6.  Are  very  unpopular,  16.,  60.  Violently  detested  in  the 
slave-holding  states,  189.  Shakspeaie  denounced  as  an  abolitionist,  and  declared 
wortbT  of  beinff  Lynched,  213.  Are  denounced  by  Calhoun,  senator  for  South  Carolina, 
who  deciarBa  that,  if  one  were  found  in  that  state,  he  would  be  banged  without  judge 
or  jury,  222.  Declared  felons  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  288.  Build  a  ball  at 
Phuaaelphia  for  agitating  the  question  of  abolition,  370.  This  structure,  called  Penn« 
syltania  Hall,  burned  by  a  mob,  373.  Doomed  to  be  murdered  by  Lynch  law  in 
many  parte,  439.  Their  opinions  making  rapid  progress  in  the  State  or  Massachusetts 
ii,  393.  In  general,  violently  opposed  by  the  newspapers,  t6.  Denounced  as  traitors 
try  the  Whig  newspapers,  394.  Their  opinions  entertained  principally  by  the  higher. 
Classes  of  society,  •&.  Strenuously  supported  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  ex- pres- 
ident,  395. 

AdamM,  Mr.,  ex-president,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  i.,  223.  Numerous 
honourable  offices  which  he  has  filled,  224.  His  great  learning,  16.  A  decided  aboli> 
tioBist,  ib, ;  ii.,  386.  His  historical  collections,  i,  284.  His  exertions  in  the  cauae  of 
education,  ii.,  345. 

Agnadtwral  population  more  prosperous,  happy,  and  intelligent  in  the  United  Statea  tban 
in  Kogtand,  u.,  90,  91,  92. 

■     -  nroducU,  enormous  qoantitv  and  value  of,  in  the  United  States,  ii.,  900. 

Aikmn/t  its  foondation,  ii.,  10.  lu  population,  11 ,  42.  Its  admirable  poaition  for  the  per- 
poaes  of  commerce,  12.  The  legislative  cspiul  of  the  State  of  New- York,  18.  0e- 
licient  in  benevolent  institutions,  54.  Orphan  Asylum,  t6.  Academy,  male,  31,  38. 
Female,  32.  Health  in  these  injudiciously  neglected,  33.  Religious  denominations, 
their  relative  proportiona,  34.  InAuence  of  religion  then,  85, 36b  Its  capitol  01  Le- 
gislative Hall,  37.    lu  newspapers,  38. 

AUan^ina^  in  Colombia,  aite  of,  i.,  246.  Well  planned  and  neatly  built.  249.  Causae 
of  its  decay,  ib.  Remarkable  diminution  of  ita  population,  250.  its  public  buddings, 
til    Interesting  relics  of  General  Washington  there,  16. 

AUtu^  the  English  partisan  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  frightful  and  unparalleled  atrocity 
of  his  character,  li.,  179, 180. 

Ammen^  superiority  of  its  climate  to  that  of  England,  ii.,  212.  Splendid  appearance  of 
its  forests  in  aotunm,  16.,  214.  Discovered  500  years  before  tbe  time  of  Columbus,  288. 
Copious  provision  made  there  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  364, 365. 

Amaneanunu,  or  expressions  peculiar  to  the  United  Statea,  L,  161-163 ;  ii,  428, 454. 
These  for  the  most  part  old  Engliah,  455. 

AmtnuM,  Tract  Society,  the  extensive  range  of  its  exertions,  L,  136. 

AmmeanM,  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  censure  of  foreigners,  especially  English,  i,  17 ; 
ii.,  1 11.  In  genenl,  either  hostile  or  indiffiarent  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  i,  62, 65. 
Liberal  supporters  of  benevolent  institutions,  93.  Deplorably  indifferent  to  aanguinary 
outrages,  96^  99,  U(K  Too  much  characterized  by  an  inordinate  love  of  gain  and 
mania  for  speculation,  113, 114, 120-122.  And  too  frequent  fraudulent  efiect,  116. 
Deplorable  demoralisation  among  them,  118, 1 19.  Uncle  Sam  familiar  national  naone, 
corresponding  to  that  of  John  Bull  in  England,  120.  Amuaing  specimen  of  their  in- 
Ibted  Isnguage,  126.  Their  reading  of  a  light  and  trifling  character,  145.  Their 
Tiews  erroneous  and  prejudiced,  ib.  Have  in  general  made  very  limited  progress  in 
the  fine  arts,  146.  Are  fond  of  musiC;  though  never  having  produced  anyone  eminent 
in  it,  16.  Have  made  some  progress  in  painting,  ib.  In  architecture,  149.  Fond  of  a 
quaint  and  ludicrous  style,  155-157,  297.  Have  a  nasal  tone.  163.  Extremely  jealous 
of  foreigners,  snd  especially  the  EngKsh,  191, 192.  Far  advanced  in  the  skill  and 
arte  subsidiary  to  war,  244.  Their  profound  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Waahmg- 
ton,  250.  Superior  to  all  other  people  in  diainterested  benevolence,  136,  363.  In* 
stances  of  coarseness  snd  violence  in  their  manners,  436, 442.  Prone  to  have  ftith 
in  quacks,  443.  Sctolisto  in  gaatronomy,  470.  Their  great  dislike  of  domestic  sei 
▼ice.  ii.,  44.  Their  excessive  national  vanity,  45.  Sedulously  inculcate  lessons  of 
freedom  on  the  young,  55.  Their  bitter  mutual  recriminations,  111.  Progressive  de- 
terioration of  manners  among  them,  106.  Forwardness  of  young  people  among  them, 
A.  Singular  haste,  coarseness,  and  discomfort  with  which  they  despatch  their  meals, 
107.  Characterized  by  feverish  bustle,  108, 351, 352.  Their  fondness  for  dramatic 
eflbct  and  pageantij  in  public  ceremonies,  205.  Decay  of  military  spirit  amopg  then. 
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86S.  InstancM  of  groMMM  in  their  mannen,  351 .  Mach  addicted  to  ▼eibodty,  ttT. 
Surpatt  all  other  people  in  aupportiog  humane  and  charitable  institutiooa,  300.  Ac- 
ooruioji  to  Mr.  Orville  Dewey,  much  addicted  to  overreacbiDg,  397, 39&  PaatidioiiB 
in  their  notiona  of  ezduaiveneaa  aiid  sensitiveneaa  aa  to  rank,  380-401.  A  larger  pio- 
portton  of  both  aexea  among  them  have  deUcate  health  than  among  £nropean  naiioos, 
403. 

ilndr^  Major,  hia  boriaI>p1ace  at  Tappan,  t,  462.    Hia  remama  removea  to  England,  Ai 

Animal  magnetiam,  aurpriaiog  eipenmenta  in.  i.  387.  Sanatory  pnipoaea  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  391. 

Anthracite^  lU  uae  aa  a  fuel  pemiciooa  ana  oangeroua,  i.,  164. 

Arta,  fine,  have  in  general  made  very  little  progreaa  in  the  United  Statoa,  i^  1401.  ffm— 
progreaa  made  in  painting,  tft.    In  architecture,  149. 

Attor-HouBe  Hotel,  larger  than  anj  in  London  or  Paria,  i.,  42. 

Attor,  John  Jacob,  the  wealibieat  individual  in  the  United  Steftea,  i.,  4Sl 

Aihmmtm,  literary  inatitucion  at  Providence,  high  character  of,  ti,  420. 

Athene,  village  of  that  name  on  the  bank  of  the  Hodaon,  i.,  476. 

Avhrnn,  Mount,  near  Boeton,  beautiful  and  well-arranffed  cemetry  there,  ii.,  379.  8q- 
pehor  in  natural  beauty  to  that  of  Pte  la  Chaiae,  but  inferior  in  monumental  archi- 
iectuie,  363.  Diafigured  by  a  wretched  mimicry  of  the  Egyptian  atyle  of  arehitectam, 
383. 

■■  ,  piiaon  at,  deacnpuon  of,  ii.,  334.  Conatructed  by  the  labour  of  eonviete,  236. 
Self-aupport  the  main  principle  there,  tk  Conducted  on  the  ailentayaten,  16.  Yielda 
a  aorplua  fund  to  the  atate,  16.  Number  of  priaonera  in.  239.  Population  of  the  yA- 
Iage,245. 

Jl«f40r,hadvi8itedtheUnttedStetea  in  1808,1.,  13.  Motivea  for  hia  second  viait,  A.  Hia 
favourable  reception,  14.  Hia  lecturea  noticed  by  above  a  million  of  penona,  16. 
Viaited  every  stete  and  territory  of  the  Union  except  Arkanaaa  and  Florida,  ifr.  Hia 
knowledge  of  other  oountriea  valuable  aa  an  element  of  judgment,  16.  Beachee 
America  October  19th,  1637, 20.  Hia  two  couraea  of  lecturea  at  New-Yotk :  that  at 
the  Stuyveaant  Inatitnte  for  the  faahionable,  that  at  Clinton  Hall  for  the  mercaatite 
chatea,  22.  At  the  Lyceum  of  Brooklyn,  16.  Auends  aeveral  public  meetiaga  in  M««« 
York  on  philanthropical  aubjeete,  23, 28.  Aaaailed  by  the  acurrilooa  and  nnprincipiad 
portion  of  the  public  pieaa,  1 12.  Hia  round  of  vinto  on  Newyear*a  day,  154.  Hia 
▼iait  to  Newark  with  Mr.  Webater,  157.  Reaidea  four  months  in  New-York.  113. 
His  departure  for  Philadelphia,  174.  Attenda  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Peon- 
avlvania,  175.  His  arrival  in  Philadelphia  greeted  by  a  Temperance  Feativa],  178. 
Received  by  a  deputation  at  Wilmington  to  thank  him  for  hia  ezertiona  in  the  canae 
of  temperance,  182.  ViaiU  Baltimore,  and  addreaaea  the  people  in  the  caoae  of  lani- 
perance,  16.  ViaiU  Washington,  194.  Thanked  by  the  Congreasiooal  State  Temper- 
inee  Society  of  Waahington,  188.  Lecturee  in  Waahington  on  the  Scriptual  uA 
claaaical  countriea  of  tbo  Eaat,  ih,  Attenda  the  drawing-room  of  the  pieaident,  196. 
Viaito  Alexandria,  249.  Retoroa  to  Baltimore  from  Waahington,  254.  Hia  lectniaa 
at  Baltimore  in  favour  of  temperance  very  succeaaful,  31 1.  Hia  fiuewell  lecture  there 
in  Oriental  costume,  ih.  Kinld  feeling  towerda  him  in  Baltimore,  312.  Hia  ntom  to 
Philadelphia,  ih.  Hia  propoaal  of  a  aelf-taxiog  eoctetv  for  philanibropicel  purpoaea, 
366.  Hia  plan  for  a  philanthropical  voyage  round  the  globe,  412.  Viaite  the  State  of 
Delaware,  431.  Lecturea  at  Wilmington,  433.  Delivera  three  eonrsee  of  lecturee  at 
Philadelphie,  445.  Givea  various  lectores  for  philanthropical  objecta,  446w  Gratdul 
circometencea  attending  hia  viait  to  Philadelphia,  452.  Hia  departure  from  Ptiiladal- 
phia  for  New- York,  453.  Hia  Ulneaa  at  New- York,  and  visit  to  the  moentaina  m 
aearch  of  health,  459.  Hia  viewa  of  advantegea  to  be  derived  from  timvelliof ,  iL,  114 
Hia  delightful  visit  to  Mr.  Delavan,  07.  His  visit  to  Saratoga,  08.  Givea  a  comae  of 
lectorea  at  Buflalo.  172.  Gives  a  course  of  lecturea  at  Rooheater,  180.  And  at  Can- 
andaigua,  219.  His  visit  to  the  prison  at  Auburn,  234  Givea  a  cooraa  of  lecturea  at 
Utica,  256.  And  at  Boston,  291, 202.  His  gratoitoua  lectures  there  in  support  of  the 
Sailor'a  Home  and  Mariner's  Home,  202,  203.    His  lectoree  at  Pravidaoee,  416L 

Ammm,  augular  beauty  of  that  aeaaon  in  America,  ii.,  213. 

B. 

Bs0o«,  volee  given  by,  m  the  United  Stalea,  L,  56, 50 ;  iL,  331. 

JBsOfisii  Spa,  account  of,  ii.,  97. 

BsliiMsrv,  founded  1 71 1 ,  i.,  260.  I  to  rapid  advance  in  conaeqoenoe  of  the  ReTohitiflB  ef 
Independence,  261.  Enjoyed  the  carrying  trade  during  the  late  war  betvraen  BritaiB 
and  the  United  States,  262.  Defeat  of  the  Britieh  near  it  in  1614,  ik  Preaent  rapab- 
tion,  ih.  Ito  shipping,  ih.  Ito  site  very  fine,  263.  Moderation  and  candour  oi  ila  m- 
habitanta  on  the  subject  of  abolition  of  slavery,  280.  Relative  proportion  of  various 
religioua  deoominationa  in,  ih.  Great  preponderance  of  Catholica  there,  tk  Inatite 
tiona,  literary  and  charitable,  200.  Ito  numerous  newapapera,  205.  fte  environs  v«y 
agreeable,  311.  Principal  street  of  the  same  name  two  miles  long,  265.  The  city  ia 
MH  in  •  auhacantial  and  excellent  atyle,  a66b    PobUc  boihUiiia:  ite  e«**— g>  a 
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•pIsndM  Btnetuie,  *.  Caitom-hoMe,  267.  CitrHaH,A.  Conrthoim,  M. '  Feni- 
tentMry,  itt  excellent  menagement,  •&.  Metropolitan  Catholic  Cbapel,  869.  fta  vaac 
organ.  271.  Aaylam,  ita  admirable  management,  273.  Hoapital,  its  admirable  man- 
agement, 275.  Supported  bj  tbe  payments  made  by  tbe  patienta,  276.  Ita  other  char- 
itable ioatitutiona*  i^  Called  the  monumental  city,  why,  277.  Monument  to  Waah- 
ington,  377,  378.  Battle  Monument,  278,  279.  Anniatead  Monument,  280.  Numer- 
ona  and  beantilnl  fountains,  ib. '  Flacea  of  public  amusement,  281.  Municipal  gov- 
enmeot,  282.  Commerce,  289.  Ita  eztenaiTe  water-power,  ib,  Ita  fine  railroadlL 
284.  Population  of  Baltimore,  ib.  InaUncea  of  lawleaaneaa  in,  391.  0eeenption  or 
ita  faahionable  population  60  yeara  ago,  303. 

JSaUimtrtt  Lord,  obtaina  from  James  I.  a  ^raot  of  land  in  North  America, !.,  256.  Calls 
the  territory  Maryland,  257.  Peoples  it  principally  with  Catholica,  256.  Conacien- 
tiottsoesa  and  liberality  of  his  principiea  and  conduct,  257. 

Bamka,  thoee  of  New-York ,  their  stetiatica,  ii,  17.  Their  high  credit,  O.  Number  and 
wealth  of  thoee  of  Proridenee,  418. 

Bsr,  the  legal,  at  Philadelphia,  ezpreaaea  great  admiration  of  England,  i.,  364.  The 
meaobera  of,  in  the  United  Statea,  addicted  to  inordinate  ▼erboeity,  iL,  987. 

BamUa,  aiAgular  theory  of  their  origin,  ii.,  261, 262. 

Baiawim,  town  oC  in  the  State  of  New-York,  it,  188.    Ita  popnlatfon,  tft. 

BattU  at  North  Point,  near  Baltimore,  and  defeat  of  the  Britiafa,  L,  879. 

BtHtU  MmammU  at  Baltimore,  t.,  278. 

BibU,  eariy  printed  in  an  Indian  dialect,  il,  453. 

BitUlMn  Mr.  Nieholaa,  hia  intelligent  character,  t.,  446.  HiacAofiuent  ceneure  of  die  na- 
tional vmnity  of  hia  countrymen,  ii,  45.    Preaident  of  the  United  Statea  Bank,  i.,  337. 

HKml,  inatiMtion  for  their  inatraction  in  New- York,  L,  103.  Namber  of,  in  the  State  of 
New- York,  104.    In  Philadelphia,  381.    Magazine  j>ublished  by  them,  384. 

Boardhig^kMuea  very  much  frequented  in  tbe  United  Statea,  i,  150.  Very  disagreeable, 
16a  Membera  of  Congress  senerally  reside  in  them  dnring  their  atay  at  Waaningtont 
212.  Deecription  of  the  mode  of  living  there,  232.  Singular  diacomfort  in  the  man- 
agement of  theee  boarding-houaes,  i6.,  233.  Execrable  in  Philadelphia,  331.  Ex- 
cellent in  Albany,  ii.,  20.  Prevalence  of  residence  in  them  injurious  to  the  national 
character,  113.    More  eapecially  in  the  young,  ib. 

Booka,  heavy  duty  on  their  importation,  and  injorioaa  eflfoeta  to  Uteratore,  L,  144.  loir 
potted  generally  for  tbe  purpoae  of  being  reprinted,  ib. 

Birer,  worm  which  extensively  destroys  forest  trees,  ii.,  216. 

Bottan,  capital  of  Haaaachuaetta,  great  amount  of  ita  ahipping,  it,  319.  Oraat  snmi 
which  it  expenda  in  edacation,  321.  Number  of  placea  ofworBhip,  353.  Great  respect 
there  for  religion  and  ita  paators,  ib.  Prevalence  of  Unitarianism,  ib,  Soirited  anA 
aacceaaful  resistance  of  its  inhabitants  to  impressment,  811.  Its  early  and  eoergetie 
lesisunce  to  the  legislative  encroachmenu  of  Britain,  314.  Ita  population,  323,  324. 
Its  foundation,  325.  Its  history,  325-329.  Its  line  site,  290, 329.  Its  noble  harbour, 
330.  Is  very  well  built,  331.  The  roanoera  of  ita  inhabitanta  more  aedate  than  those 
of  tbe  other  Americans,  332.  Its  public  buildings,  •6.  And  literary  institutions,  338. 
Its  schools,  341 .  343.  Its  periodicsl  publications,  346.  Ito  chariuble  institutions,  350. 
Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  extraordinary  progreas  made  by  the  puptla, 
380.  Superior  to  most  citiea  in  iu  charitable  institutions,  363.  lu  municipal  organi- 
sation, sea  Ita  atatistics,  368.  Theatrical  amusements  originally  forbidden  there, 
969.  At  preaent  haa  four  theatres,  ^6.  Its  Museum  exhibited  for  hire,  371.  Its  com- 
merce, 372.  Its  magnificent  bay  and  harbour,  373.  Ite  extenaive  and  admirable 
navy-yard,  ib,  Ita  rope  walk,  where  cables  are  made  by  steam,  374.  Line-of-.battle 
ships  there,  A.  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  379.  Its  admirably-managed  prison,  385. 
Iu  prison  oondncted  on  the  silent  system,  tb.  The  esUbUshment  supported  by  the 
labour  of  the  convieta,  386.  Its  large  annual  revenue,  368.  Ita  noble  market,  ib.  Its 
deficiency  in  placea  of  amusement,  ib.  Its  poor  museum,  371.  Its  increasing  exem^ 
tion  from  firea,  ib.  Unitarianism  one  of  the  most  prevailing  sects  in  Boston,  418: 
Cauaea  of  thia,  ib.  Population  of  the  dty  and  neighbourhood,  396.  Ita  inhabitanta 
pride  themeelvea  on  the  purity  of  their  deecent  from  the  Engiiah  atock,  ib.  Senai- 
tively  alive  to  tbe  censure  of  the  English,  ib.  The  merchante  poaaeaaed  of  larger  cap- 
iul  than  any  othera  m  the  United  Siatea,  397. 

Bnckmridg9,  Kev.  Robert,  condemns  alavery  on  Scriptural  groonds,  i,  287. 

Bri9t»lt  town  on  the  Delaware,  description  of,  i.,  455. 

Bnadway,  in  New-York,  its  length  three  miles,  i.,  43. 

Brooklyn,  iU  population  40,000,  i.,  23.  Cspiul  of  Long  Isknd,  168.  Ita  aahibrioQa  aite, 
i6.,  169.    A  well-built  and  agreeable  town,  168. 

Broiih  Nieholaa,  hia  munificent  endowment  of  the  University  at  Providence,  ii.,  424, 425^ 

m  ■  -  Univenity  at  Providence,  account  of  it,  ii.,  424.  High  eonaervatiam  of  ita  mem- 
iMra.  427 

,  David  Panl,  barrister,  hia  manly  perreverance  in  his  support  of  the  abolition  of 

alavery,  i ,  378. 

3K#Us.townof,dateofiUfooiidation,iL,  163.    Baiiied  by  the  BritiBh,  A.    Itapofab* 

*  43 
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tioDi  104.  Amttinf  increase  of  ite  conuneice,  it.  Intense  eold  tliera,  184.  Pxevs- 
laoce  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  there,  165.  The  great  mart  of  the  commerae  ci 
the  Northwest,  167.  Its  plessin^  and  advantageons  site,  166.  Its  fine  plan  and  style 
of  haildiog,  ib.  Ite  public  buildings,  160.  Ito  noble  hotal,  A.  Ito  pmulatioo,  17Q. 
Agreeable  tone  of  society  there,  ib.    Huge  dimensions  of  its  projected  Exchange,  ib^ 

BmUmgt  frequently  removed  entire  in  the  united  States,  ii.,  233. 

Bunktr  Ifif/,  battle  at,  ii.,  317.    Description  of,  377.    Unfinished  monnment  there  to 

*  commemorate  the  battle  of,  i6.  Ite  proposed  dimensions,  tb.  Laughable  vanity  of  tbe 
natives  respecting  it,  379. 

Burlington,  description  of,  i,  456.    Population  of,  ib, 

C. 

CdbUt  made  by  the  agency  of  steam  at  Boston,  ii,  374. 

CaUunm,  Mr.,  senator  from  South  Carolina,  his  vehement  defence  of  stavwy,  i.,  66,  6S. 
Character  of  his  style  of  speaking,  219.  Declares  that  if  an  abolitionist  were  cauf  ht 
in  South  Carolina,  he  would  be  banged  without  judge  or  jury,  222. 

CaUaghan,  Dr.,  the  Canadian  insurgent,  scouted  at  New-York  as  an  aboUtioiiist,  i.,  69. 

Canadim  /aramite,  warm  sympathy  with  them  in  New. York,  l,  66. 

CmuOs  of  the  Stete  of  New-York,  ii.,  13.  Great  one  of  Delaware,  k,  4ae.  Great  Eria 
Canal,  ite  vast  importance  aa  a  means  of  traffic  ii,  201.  Ite  dimensions,  205.  Tla* 
grsat  and  fertile  territory  with  which  it  coomiunicates,  164.  The  great  and  well-coa- 
atracted  ones  in  the  Northwestern  States,  165.  The  enonooons  cost  snd  labour  em- 
ployed on  them,  ib.  Great  extent  of  them,  ib,  Welland  Canal,  esteUishina  comim- 
nication  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  great  excavation  of,  through  rock,  168. 

CoiMnida^riia,  village  of,  ite  beautiful  site,  ii,  219.    A  Democratic  convention  then  da- 


Ctpitol  at  Washington,  description  of;  i.,  196.  Sculptures  in,  200, 201.  Paintings  iiip 
201,  202.  Senate  Chamber,  203.  Hall  of  Representetives,  204.  Library  o^  207. 
Former  library  burned  by  the  Britiah  anmy  when  they  set  the  Capitol  on  fire,  ib.  The 
office  for  the  specificstion  of  patente  and  preservation  of  modela  also  boined  by  the 
British,  with  all  it  contained.  211. 

CarbMie  add  goi  rendered  aolid,  i,  446.  Intenae  cold  produced  by  it,  447.  Ite  great  ex- 
cellence ss  a  motive  power  auperseding  steam,  446. 

Ctaholiet  very  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Wasfamston,  i,  241 .  The  principal  settlen  of 
Maryland,  256.  Libenlity  of  their  conduct  and  lesislation,  ib.  Peraecnted  in  Mary- 
land by  the  English  government,  259.  The  prevailing  religious  denomination  in  Bal- 
timore, 269.    Their  numbers  and  influence  increasing  there,  290. 

CoUm,  Mr.,  his  collection  of  Indian  portraits,  costumes,  dresses,  dec,  i,  72. 

CemtUnu  beautiful  one  at  Lanrel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  i,  433.  At  Mount  Anbum, 
near  Boston,  ii,  379. 

CAaawJam,  Xdbt,  account  of,  ii,  270. 

CAontoMe  nucifufiofu  in  New-York  :  Great  Almshouse  at  Bellevue,!.,  93.  Dutch  Farm 
for  cbaritable  Labour,  94.  House  of  Refuge  and  Amendment  for  deetitute  Youth,  Au 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Bloomiogdale,  95.  Eateblishment  for  the  Instraction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  99.  Quarantine  Hospital,  102.  Seaman's  Retrest,  ib.  Sailor's 
Snoff  Harbour,  ib.  American  Seaman*a  Friend  Society,  103.  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  16.  Asylum  for  Lying-in  Women,  106.  Society  for  the  Refoimation  of  Juve- 
nile  Delin<iuents,  107.  In  Baltimore,  273.  In  Philadelphia :  Girard  College,  tot  the 
education  of  indigent  orphans,  336.  School  for  the  indigent  blind  there,  381.  Asy- 
lum for  the  Detl  and  Dumb,  366.  New  Almshouse,  391.  Marine  Hospital,  394. 
Thia  asylum  is  open  to  commercial  sailon  as  well  as  those  employed  by  the  slate, 
395.  Pennsylvania  Hoapital,  chariteble  management,  396.  Seaman's  Friend  So- 
ciety, 404.  Ite  objects,  plan,  and  admirable  effecte,  405.  Opthalmia  Hoapital,  406.  Of 
Beaton,  ii.,  359. 

Charlettown,  a  aubuib  of  Boston,  ite  population,  ii.,  373. 

Chtuhamj  Lord,  ex]>re8ses  his  joy  st  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutiooary  insnirso^ 
tion  in  America,  ii.,  314.    His  high  opinion  of  the  American  Congreaa,  31& 

ChtMvptakt  Bay,  sometimes  frozen  over  to  a  great  extent,  i,  242. 

dndnnati,  town  of,  ite  population,  ii.,  365.  Evidence  of  the  influence  of  lekigkn  there, 
366. 

CUtjf,  Mr.,  senator  for  Kentucky,  description  of  his  oratory,  i,  220.  The  grsat  Isader 
rf  the  Whigs,  229. 

CoU,  Mr.,  his  noUe  historical  paintings,  i.,  147. 148. 

OotUdge,  Mr.,  founds  an  opthalmic  hoapital  at  Canton,  i,  413. 

Csbiitsaiibn  Soeidy  effecte  the  emigntion  of  from  2000  to  3000  negroes  aniMiany,  L,  28& 
Questionable  juatice  of  this  measure,  286. 

CoUmred  race  in  general  more  orderly  than  the  white,  i.,  299. 

Cthmkmt,  his  chair  pressrved  at  Philadelphia,  i.,  353. 

Cfmmmret  of  Baltimore,  i,  263.  Of  Phitedelpbia,  359.  Of  BnflUo,  prodigioas  increase 
Q^ii,  164. 
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CM/SMMMf,  tolitaiy,  origintted  in  England,  l,  41&  Its  beneficial  effiwts,  481-4S3 ;  il, 
M3, 244. 

Cm^ligrationt,  iostance  of  tlieir  very  frequent  ooconence,  1, 183.  Of  compenti?el]r  me 
CKcurrence  in  Boston,  ii.,  371. 

CoiurrvM,  assembled  at  Washington  in  the  Capitol,  i.,  196.  Decomm  of  its  proceedings, 
2^  Its  sittings  are  during  the  daytime,  907.  Majority  of  the  number  of  membeie 
required  in  each  of  ite  houses  to  be  prssent  for  proceeding  to  business,  22ft.  Honours 
the  members  of  either  house  with  a  public  interment  and  funeral  oration,  •&.,  291 .  Its 
members  receive  dsily  pay  and  reimbursement  of  their  expenses,  287.  Are  allowed 
an  extensive  privilege  of  franking,  ifr.  First  assembled  in  the  SUtehoose  at  Philadel- 
phia, 331.  Pagilistic  contest  in,  436.  Another  amusing  instance,  iL,  39.  The  first 
one  assembled,  316.    High  character  given  of  it  by  Chatham,  ib. 

Ccnoeniion,  singular  nature  of  the  assembly  so  called,  L,  17ft.  That  at  Phfladelphia  for 
revising  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  ib.  Orderly  and  dignified  manner  m 
which  it  was  conducted,  177.  Restricts  the  duration  of  the  office  of  judge  to  fifteen 
years,  364.  > 

C«oJlciRg,  in  general  very  rude  in  the  United  Statee,  i,  470. 

CWpiT,  Mr.,  his  advocacy  of  slavery,  iL,  119. 

Caram^  Captain,  originator  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  anecdote  of,  it,  406. 

Ctrdurvy  road^  description  of  one,  it,  187. 

Cwn  La$M,  dreadfully  ruinous  effect  on  the  commeree  of  Britam  with  the  United  Stales^ 
ii,  16a  Distressing  injustice  of  them  to  the  population  of  Britain,  ib.  The  frightful 
conseauences  which  they  must  entail  on  Briuin,  if  not  speedily  abolished,  167. 

Crmofard,  Mr.,  his  favourable  report  on  the  sohtary  system,  i.,  422. 

Crime,  its  principal  cause  intemperance  and  ignorance,  L,  417 ;  ii.,  87-29.  Statisties  o^ 
837,387. 

D. 

Dmfmi  Dumb,  institution  for  the  instruction  of,  i.,  99. 

Dutituiwn,  frequent  and  severe,  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  i.,  113, 118, 119, 349, 366. 

JhUmam,  Mr.  £.  C,  originator  of  the  temperance  societies,  ii.,  SO.  Persecuted  by  the 
votaries  of  intemperance,  ib.  Great  good-health  and  prosperity  resulting  from  its  in- 
fluence, 90.  Rehgioos  character  and  admirable  management  of  his  domestic  estate 
lishment,  9ft.    His  extensive  benevolence,  90. 

Ddmomt,  River,  washes  Philadelphia  on  the  east,  L,  388.  Navigable  for  diipe  of  126 
guns,  tft.    A  mile  wide  at  Philadelphia,  4ft4. 

,  State  of,  first  settled  by  Swedee  and  Danes  sent  bv  Oustavue  Adolphus, !.» 
438.  Seized  b?  the  Dutch,  i6.  Conquered  by  the  British,  and  granted  by  James,  duke 
ofYorkfto  WuliBmPenn,ifr.  Origin  of  the  name,  i6.  Ito  extent,  •&.  Its  population, 
ib.    Its  principal  towns,  ik.    Its  noble  ship-canal,  ib, 

Jhmoenu :  see  Political  ParHu, 

Dnoeuy  Rev.  Mr.  Orville,  hie  candid  statement  of  the  foibles  of  the  Americans,  ii,  397, 
399. 

Doga,  their  flesh  much  esteemed  as  food  by  the  Indiana,  i.,  77. 

JhamaUe  e»hibitioH9  little  patronised  in  Philadelphis,  i,  3ft7.  Nor  in  general  in  the 
United  States,  ii.,  369.    Especially  in  the  New-England  Statee,  ib. 

Dud,  fatal,  with  rifles.  L,  18ft.  Address  of  the  author  against,  to  the  members  of  Par- 
liament, 18&    To  the  leading  members  of  Congress,  ib, 

Xhoehf  their  deecendants  characteriied  by  decorum  and  order,  ii,  43. 

E. 

ScHpae,  annular,  of  the  sun,  ii.,  270. 

EdueatioH,  esublishments  for,  in  New-York,  ii,  18, 22.  Estnest  encouragement  of,  in 
the  United  States,  22, 25.  Exhortations  of  General  Washington  for  its  encourage- 
ment, 23.  Of  the  various  presidents,  23, 24.  Discountenanced  in  Britain,  22, 25.  A 
most  powerful  preservative  aninst  crime,  28-30, 388.  Great  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  course  of,  in  the  United  Sutes,  366. 

JBpiacopaiian,  the  religion  of  the  more  aristocratical  and  fashionable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, i,  29a 

Emiiiion  sent  by  the  American  government  to  explore  the  Southern  Ocean,  i,  168L 

FuUon  invente  the  steamboat,  i,  478.  Discouragement  which  be  encountered,  ib.  His 
flrat  essay,  16. 

F. 
Fou,  Mr.,  the  British  minister,  sin^lar  habits  attributed  to  him,  i,  23ft. 
FrmMin,  Benjamin,  instance  of  his  disinterested  benevolence,  i,  3ftft.    His  benevolmt 

and  sensible  letter,  ib.    His  smgular  and  characteristic  epitaph,  ib.    His  humble  toab, 

396. 

IntHtuU  in  Philadelphia  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  i,  449. 

F^ui$  used  extenaiTely  for  feeding  cattle,  ii,  256. 
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G. 

Cfautte  Rivtrt  prodigious  water-power  of,  ii.,  196.    Great  deecent  of  its  bed,  197.    Beintj 

and  fertility  of  its  banks,  ib.    Its  splendid  walerliRlls,  198. 
Oeorge,  Lake,  description  of,  ii.,  266. 

OeargeiowH,  continuoos  with  Washiogton,  i.,  240.    Ita  population,  241. 
Germmia,  nameroQs  in  Pennsylyania,  i.,  326.    Tbey  exclusively  speak  German,  ib. 
€hrard^  Stephen,  his  humble  origin,  L,  336.    His  eoormoos  wealth,  ib.    His  munificent 

endowment  of  Girard  College,  ib. 
Oinrd  CoiUg«y  description  oi  that  splendid  building,  i.,  337.    Ita  very  licb  endowment, 

336.    Its  object  the  education  of  indigent  orphans,  ib.    One  of  the  most  beautiftil  of 

ancient  or  znodem  buildings,  339. 
Oraitit  largely  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  Baltic,  i.,  53.    In  1837, 800,000 

bushels  of  wheat  and  140,000  bushels  of  rye  imported  into  Baltimore  alone,  1 14. 
Granitic  nmintaiiu,  rapid  diaintegration  of,  ii.,  280.    Their  debris  sometimes  overwhefan 

the  adjacent  parts,  ib. 
Greigt  Mr.,  his  splendid  and  elegant  mansion  and  establishment  near  Canandaigiia,  IL, 

231. 
Gutzlaff,  Mr.,  beneficial  eflecta  of  his  medical  akiU  on  his  missionary  labours,  i,  412. 

H 
Bearriaburg,  the  legislative  ca^ntal  of  Pennsylvania,  i,  326.    Its  popnlatioD,  ift. 
Hanmd  Colkge,  account  of,  ii.,  343.    Its  high  character,  345. 

Hor$est  aingular  inatance  of  their  docility,  i.,  466.    In  general,  remarkable  for  Ihefr  do- 
cility in  the  United  Statea,  ii.,  276. 
AdMm,  City  of,  on  the  Hudson,  i.,  470. 

•—  /^MMT,  its  singnlarly  sleep  and  bold  shores,  1, 460.  Its  beaatifol  and  pictniesqie 
ecenery,  462, 463. 

,  Henry,  discovers  the  River  Hudson,  iL,  9. 

I. 

leAoat,  deacription  of,  L,  179. 

iZfinoif,  State  of,  iu  population,  ii.,  16S. 

hicmduay  confiagrations  of  frequent  occnrreBce  in  the  United  States,  i,  117. 

Independence,  War  of,  its  commencement,  ii.,  317.  Declaration  of,  when  made,  fl^ 
Dectaradon  of,  the  original  of  the,  i ,  200.  Drawn  up  by  Jefferaon,  and  ai^^  at 
Philadelphia,  324.  Anniversary  of,  aplendour  and  enthusiasm  with  which  U  la  cele- 
brated, ii.,  47.    Remarkable  absence  of  intemperance  on  th»  occasion,  40. 

Imdiana,  State  of,  its  population,  ii.,  165. 

Indiaiu,  abori|iual  of  America,  descent  from,  a  cause  of  pride,  u,  71.  Their  names  ra- 
erally  significative,  73,  74.  Their  aatonisbing  skill  and  power  with  the  bow  ana  ar- 
row, mode  of  destroying  bal&loes,  74, 75.  Admirable  equestriana,  75&  Their  dances, 
76.    Their  fondneaa  for  the  flesh  of  doga,  77.    Their  ezeraciating  self-torture,  iL 

^  Their  wizard  or  medicine  man,  78.  Their  resemblance  in  many  poinu  to  the  Hindns, 
•6.  Visit  of  their  chiefs  to  New-York,  and  interview  of  the  author  with  them,  70-82. 
Oppressed  by  the  white  men .  82.  Affecting  instance  of  this  oppresaioo,  83.  £loqiient 
account  by  an  Indian  chief  of  the  arrival  and  encroachment  of  the  wtute  men  in  Amer- 
ica, 85.  Singular  account  of  their  monetary  tranaactions  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  86.  Hypothesis  of  their  descent  from  the  loet  tnbes  of  Israel,  87. 
Advocated  by  Major  Noah,  a  Jew,  ib.  Alleged  pointa  of  reeemblance  between  them 
and  the  Jews,  87-93.  Little  susceptible  of  civilization,  253.  Their  expiatory  aacri- 
fices,  ii.,  192.  £ztraordinary  namea  of  individuals  among  them,  223.  Tne  prevailing 
races  among  them  of  Tartar  type,  224.  Rapid  course  of  extinction  among  them  by 
exterminating  wan  and  diaeaae,  226.  Description  of  one  of  their  conneils,  177. 
Backward  to  embrace  Christianity,  ib.  Their  atrocitiea  at  the  instigation  of  the  Brit- 
ish during  the  Revolutionary  war,  181.  Happy  and  inoffensive  in  time  of  peace,  IBS. 
Miserable  victima  of  intemperance,  183.  Frightful  description  of  the  exterminating 
effects  of  the  smallpox  on  them,  226.  Extermination  of  some  of  their  tribes  by  a  pe- 
culiar pestilence,  ib.  Their  intercourse  with  the  white  race  alleged  to  be  invariably 
productive  of  injurious  effects  to  them,  227.  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  Narragao- 
seU  tribe,  453.  Indians  employed  aa  magistralea  by  the  New-£iigland  aettlera,  472. 
Amusing  specimen  of  their  warranta,  ib. 

Inaeete,  account  of,  singular,  ii.,  217, 218. 

Jtuolvencj/  in  the  United  States  caused  by  profusion,  ambition,  extravagant  speculatioo, 
and  hastened  by  the  financial  measures  of  the  government,  and  the  great  fire  at  New- 
York.!.,  62,  120, 122. 

/MlMnpcnMce,  a  fruitful  source  of  crime,  i,  274,  275,  417 ;  ii.,  27,  28,  Sa  A  prineipa} 
cauBeoffemaleroin,  i.,  407.  Dreadful  mortality  resulting  firom  it,  ii,  93.  ItsdrssA- 
fuUy  faul  effects  on  the  Indians,  183. 

Jrieh  emigranu,  their  bad  character,  l,  280. 

Jsoteiof  0%M,  deacription  of;  il,  261. 
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J. 

Jackun,  projected  city  of  thet  name  on  the  Potomac,  oppotite  Washington*  L,  847* 
Reckleas  and  unprincipled  speculation  connected  with  it,  A.  Its  site  at  present  tsih 
anted  byinnamerable  rrogs  and  ailintors,  t&. 

J^enan,  Thomas,  draws  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  i,  SM. 

JewBt  their  lost  tribes,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  original  stock  of  the  Indians,  L,  87. 

Jtidfa  in  New- York  appointed  by  the  Legielatore,  i,  128.  Ha've  a  high  character,  ik 
llaTe  Teiy  moderate  salaries,  130. 

K. 
JOS,  meaning  of  the  term,  and  reason  of  its  firequent  occurrence  in  American  names,  L* 

487. 
Km^9  Chapd  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  its  foundation,  il,  408.    lu  organ  chosen  bf 
Handel,  408.    its  gifts  of  plate  from  this  royal  family,  i6.    Its  fine  and  commandiiur  ior 
-    >,4ll. 

',  his  tomb  at  West  Point,!.,  484.    Joins  the  American  army,  ix.,  317. 


Lt^mgttu^  his  memory  greatly  leveieuced  by  the  Americana,  L,  858.  Joins  the  Ameri- 
can army,  ii.,  317. 

£dk«ff,  great,  progisusltu  rise  of  the  wiler  in  the  great  lakes  dming  Ute  yean,  ii.,  188. 
Their  respective  dimensions  and  depth,  171. 

Lmda  frequently  sold  topay  the  taxes  on  them,  L,  846^  308. 

Xcw  and  law  courts  in  New- York,  in  a  great  meaaoie  parallel  to  those  of  Rngland,  L, 
187,  isa    Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  at  Washin|ton,  807. 

Xcwywt,  number  of,  in  New- York,  i,  188.  Combme  the  functions  of  barriater  and  a^ 
torney,  t6.  Receive  liberal  and  sometimes  enormous  remoneration,  188l  Their  so- 
cial and  intellectual  character  of  a  high  order,  130.  Are  subject  to  a  rigid  examine 
tion  before  allowed  to  practise,  189. 

Zee,  Ann,  a  leading  tealot  among  the  Shakers,  ii,  84. 

Lanngtoft^  engagement  at,  ii.,  317. 

Xie6er.  Dr.  Francis,  bis  spsculations  on  crime  and  knowledge,  IL,  85.  On  prison  die> 
cipline  end  amendment  of  criminals,  840.  Prelen  the  somry  system  of  confinement 
to  the  silent,  848. 

IMymf,  a  term  for  cajoling  or  influencing  members  of  the  Legislature  to  support  peco* 
Itar  measures,  ii.,  98. 

Zooo/oooe,  or  ultra  radicals,  origin  of  the  name,  i.,  50. 

Zonf  ItUnd,  description  of  it,  i.,  loa 

Lntjvy,  Rev.  Eliian,  persecuted  for  hia  advocacy  of  skvo  emancipation,  and  finally 
murdered,  i.,  84.  His  murder  in  general  notieed  by  the  Americans  either  with  alight 
censure  or  approval,  ih, 

M. 

M*Kim,  Mr,  represenUtive  of  Maryland,  i.,  891.  His  admirable  character,  894.  Hio 
public  funeral,  298. 

Maduon,  Mrs.,  widow  of  the  president  of  that  name,  her  advanced  age,  i.,  838.  Her  in* 
fluence  at  Washington,  ib.    Granted  the  privilege  of  ftvnking  by  the  Legislature,  ib. 

Afaine,  Stato  of,  excels  all  others  in  ship-building,  ii.,  373. 

Mammoth,  restored  skeleton  of,  m  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  i,  358. 

Manhatum,  Island  of.  New- York  built  on  it,  i.,  35. 

Manufactwet,  their  extent  and  value  in  Pennsylvania,  i,  385.  Statement  of  flieir  amount 
in  the  State  of  New-York,  ii.,  18. 

Marhle,  that  of  Pennsylvania  as  fine  as  the  Parian,  i.,  335. 

Marmer^t  Home  at  Boston,  house  of  entertainment  on  the  tomperanoe  plan  for  sailon  on 
shore,  ii.,  368.    Its  excellent  management,  ib. 

Maryland^  State  of,  ibrms  a  stato  colonization  society,  and  a  colony  for  free  negrose,  i.. 
285.  Population  of,  284.  Its  people  generally  favourable  to  the  emancipation  of 
slavea,  285. 

Masoiu,  Free,  their  unpopularity  at  Beaton,  in  consequence  of  their  murdering  one  of 
their  society,  ii.,  337. 

MMsachuetu,  State  of,  singular  circumstance  which  cauaed  its  foundation,  ii,  lOi 
Why  so  called,  318.  Description  aiul  dimensione  of  its  territory,  16.  Ite  physical 
characteristics,  ib.  Excellence  of  ite  aj^culture,  319.  Ite  mineral  wealth,  ib.  Ite 
commerce  and  manufactures,  ib.  Ite  shipping,  ib.  Remarkable  for  ite  numerous  and 
excellent  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  380.  Stetistics  of  edocatton 
in  it,  ib.  Religious  denominations,  321.  Ite  Legislature,  ib.  Ite  fiscal  system,  398. 
Adndrable  correctness  of  the  morals  of  the  eariy  inhabitante,  310.  Its  popu]ation^323;. 
It  does  not  permit  slavery,  324.  Slavery  disallowed  there  in  consequence  of  a  jndi* 
cial  dadsion,  924.  *  Ezcob  New- York  in  ship-building,  873. 
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Medieal  mat,  their  nomber  in  New-Yoik,  i,  130.    Thdr  cbanctar  lugli,  ib.    Thair  f»- 

•  muneratioa  tiberti,  181. 

Mtohttt  Re?.  Cotton,  bie  wonderfol  indnstTy,  u.,  308. 

Michigan^  State  of,  its  population,  it,  165. 

Militia,  ridiculous  immciency  Of,  iL,  858. 

JfiMmmc  River,  value  of  tbe  agricultural  products  which  deacend  down  it  annnafly, 

ii.,  1«5. 
MotUpeUer,  capital  of  Vermont,  ii.,  272.    Its  public  buildings,  tb.    Its  population,  273. 
JfoMRiom  House,  elevated  establishment  for  the  recovery  of  health,  i.,  460, 470.    Its  de- 

vation  above  the  sea,  470.    Splendid  appearance  of  sunrise  as  seen  from  it,  478. 
Mu$tums,  ludicrously  rade  in  the  provincial  towns,  li.,  254, 370.    Exhibited  fnr  hire  al 

Boston,  371. 

N. 

JVasNCf ,  high-sounding  ones  usual  among  the  Americans,  i,  849, 309, 476 ;  ii.,  813.  In- 
stances of  whimsicsi  names  of  places,  i.,  248, 309.  Inconvenience  from  several  jpbces 
having  tbe  ssme  name,  477.  Familiar  distinctive  names  of  tbe  varioos  stntea»  il,  aOli 
Instances  of  absurdly  high-flown  bsptismal  names,  221. 

Nangaiion,  inland,  ite  great  extent  and  utility  in  the  United  Statea,  ii,  808-007.  Total 
extent  in  Hie  United  States  not  less  than  10,000  milea,  807. 

JViivy,  that  of  the  United  States,  enumeration  of  its  force,  it,  375.  Superior  to  any  other 
except  the  British,  ib.  Its  organisation,  material  and  moral,  gieatly  aopenor  to  thaK 
of  the  British,  376.    Its  annual  expense,  ib. 

JVIyrMt  end  coloured  people,  offenaive  and  unkind  treatment  of  them  m  New^Yoric,  l* 
70, 71.  Allowed  the  elective  franchise  in  the  State  of  Masaachoaetto,  and  aA%  a 
diacreet  use  of  it.  ii.,  393. 

Nwbmrgkt  its  population,  1.,  46a 

N*w-Jkdford^  town  of,  it.,  446.    Ita  exeellent  style  of  bnildhig,  449.    Its  population^  A. 

JVcwJBftftaid,  the  states  which  it  comprehends,  ii.,  871.  Exceeding  inquisitivenoss  of 
its  inhabiUnts,  276.  Originally  called  Northern  Virginia,  895.  Abandoned  after  ita 
firat  settlement,  99&  First  permanent  satttenent  there,  i^.  First  settled  by  Poritana, 
ib.  The  early  settlers  form  themselves  into  a  confederacy  under  thia  name,  309.  Its 
extent,  896. 

iVsw-ffMtpvAK  description  of,  iL,  886.  Familiariy  styled  Uie  Omnite  State,  889.  Its 
population,  ib.    Its  manufactures  and  commerce,  ib.    Its  institutiona  for  ediieation»  ik, 

Nmt'J^n^,  its  productiveness,  especially  in  friiit,  i.,  456. 

Newport,  in  Rhode  Inland,  its  population,  ii ,  480. 

Ntwtpaptn  in  New- York,  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  and  conseqnentiy 
aristocratical,  i.,  54,  358.  Ten  newspapers  of  the  Whig  party  in  New- York,  and  two 
of  the  Democrsts,  54.  Principal  Democrat  newspaper,  the  Evening  Poet,  eondncted 
vrith  great  ability,  ib.  Loco-foco  papers  illoonducted  and  ill-supported,  55.  Nwnerw 
Otts  in  Baltimore,  295.  Those  of  New-York  in  general  below  the  proper  atandard  of 
excellence,  142.  Religious  newspspers  in  general  well  conducted,  ib.  Instances  of 
the  whimsical  style  of  the  American  newspapers,  297.  Those  of  Philadelphia  neariy 
nil  Whig,  i.  c,  Conservative,  358.  Conducted  there  better  then  in  New- York,  A  la 
general,  very  viciously  managed  and  very  pernicious  in  tbe  United  States,  ii.,  46.  In- 
stance of  their  violence  and  prejudice,  398.  Inatances  of  their  extraordinary  exag- 
gerstion  and  bombast,  391-^3. 

iViw-Forik,  Bute  of,  ite  extent,  ii.,  12.  Larger  than  England  and  Wales,  ib.  Styled 
in  America  the  Empire  Bute,  ib.,  280.  Progressive  incresse  of  ite  population,  13. 
Present  popolstion,  ib.  Ite  population  has  increased  one  hundred  fold  in  a  century, 
•k  Ita  canals,  ib.,  15.  Ite  railroada,  15.  Ito  numerous  snd  productive  manulactones, 
16.  Products  of  ite  sgriculture,  17.  High  credit  o(  ite  banks,  ib.  Their  statistics, 
ib.  Its  establishmente  for  education,  18,82.  Its  legislative  constitution,  2a  Pay- 
ment of  ite  functionaries,  80, 21.    Judiciary  conatitution,  91. 

— — ,  great  picturesque  beauty  of  ite  harbour,  and  atriking  appearance  of  Uia 

city  as  seen  from  it,  i,  21.  Ite  population  300,000,  23.  About  two  centones  svo  a 
forest,  in  which  a  few  as  vage  Indians  lurked,  32.  Tbe  site  first  visited  by  Henry  Hud- 
son, in  the  service  of  tbe  Dutch  Esst  India  Company,  in  1609.  ib.  The  firnt  aettle^ 
nent  there  made  in  1618,  and  called  New-Amsterdam,  33.  Taken  by  the  British  in 
1664,  ib.  Reteken  by  the  Dutch  in  1672.  ib.  Restored  to  tbe  British  in  1674,  A. 
Granted  by  Cbaries  IL  to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  end  ite  name  changed  to 
New- York,  ib.  First  newspaper  esteblished  there  in  1725,  ib.  Meeting  of  delegates 
there  m  1766.  on  occasion  of  the  Stemp  Act,  34.  Independence  declared  there  July 
8th,  1776,  ib.  Taken  by  the  British  army  aame  year,  ib.  Population  then  30,000,  ib. 
Evacuated  by  the  Britiah  in  1763,  ^6.  First  American  Congress  met  there  in  1785,  A, 
Exports  in  1791,  •».  In  1636,  ib.  Half  a  mile  long  in  1785,  now  above  three  milea 
kng,  35.  Value  of  in  property  in  1786,  m  1825,  in  1636^  t6.  Shipping  in  1786,  ik 
Ita  admirable  aite  on  the  Island  of  Manhatten,  ib.  Deacription  ol  ite  site,  35-37. 
Broadway  three  miles  long,  37.    Property  to  the  value  of  twenty  milliona  ol  doUan 
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Jimioii ed  by  ir»  Jtt  iaai»  A.  AttonMlnifiMta&M  of  tiMnpM  growth  cftiMeitTf  40. 
Its  public  baildmgt,  39-41.  lu  numeroM  ud  apacioiM  hotels,  4*4»  DnoMtic  eibiln- 
tions  greatly  encoonged*  thoueh  not  by  the  more  reepecUble  claasesb  43.  The  older 
perts  of  the  city  geneimlly  bailt  of  wood,  ib.  Tbe  houses  of  the  opulent  con^wnient 
end  splendid,  ik  The  streeu  ilMighted,  paved,  snd  cleansed,  44.  Kemarkable  bostle 
in  the  streeu,  4&  All  men  eogaged  m  business,  ib.  Expensive  dress  both  among 
men  and  women,  especially  the  tatter,  46, 47.  Thought  and  anxiety  generally  char- 
acterize the  pbyaiognomy  of  men  raised  above  the  lower  class,  46.  Women  in  general 
endowed  with  personal  attractions,  47.  For  the  most  pert  exemplary  in  their  moral, 
and  coltivated  ;n  their  intellectual  character,  ib.  General  exemption  from  destitution, 
4iK  Three  girat  pohtical  parties,  50.  The  aristocratic  party  style  themselves  Whig, 
1^.  Their  politicsl  principles  smiilsr  to  those  c^  Tories  in  Britain,  dl.  The  predonu- 
nam  party  va  the  Sute  sod  City  of  New. York,  52.  Charitable  insdtotions  in  New- 
York,  93-05, 09, 101>-I03. 106»  107.  Popolstion  exciteble  and  fickle,  OS.  The  city 
greatly  subject  to  oonHagrations,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  incendiaries,  116.  Gen- 
eral indifference  as  to  their  occurrence,  117.  Infested  by  highwaymen,  118.  Courts 
of  lew  held  in  the  City  Hall,  127.  Judgse,  126.  Lawyera,  i^.  Medical  men,  130. 
Religious  denominations,  131.  Number  of  places  of  worship,  16.  Improvement  in 
the  style  of  architecture  in,  140.  Customs  or,  150-154*  Great  expense  of  honse-reni; 
150.  Prevalent  custom  of  residing  in  bosiding-honses,  ib.  Weather  agreeable  and 
fine^  though  rather  cold  during  winter,  163, 164.  Use  oi  sleighs  or  sledges  dnrii^ 
^  snow,  164.  New-York  the  grsat  emporium  of  the  Western  States,  166b  Fiue  packets 
from  New- York  to  Havre,  London,  and  Liverpool,  ib.  Its  inhabitants  characteriied 
by  benevolence,  136.  Schoola  of,  140.  Colleges,  141.  University,  ib,  lu  peiiodl- 
cals,  142.    Great  beauty  of  iu  marine  scenery,  457. 

O. 
C^Cammttt  DantoL,  nnpopnlar  in  New-York,  because  he  professes  to  be  an  abolitionieCi 

i.,60. 
Oitsrio,  Lake,  iU  former  surface  160  feet  above  its  present,  iL,  807. 
QpJMH,  immoderate  use  of,  in  the  United  States,  ii.,  28. 

P. 

PmImm,  some  piegfNS  msde  in,  in  the  United  States,  i.,  146.  Noble  historical  pahi^ 
mgs  by  Mr.  Cole,  147, 14&    Psintings  in  the  Capitol,  201,  202. 

^aiuadMi,  lofty  and  precipitons  rocks  forming  the  shores  of  the  River  Hudson,  t. 
460,461. 

PsicA,  Sam,  killed  by  leaping  down  a  fell  on  tbe  Genesee  River,  ii.,  19a 

Pewn,  inconsistency  of  his  conduct,  i.,  314.  Receives  a  grant  of  the  tract  northwest  of 
Marylsnd.  ib.  His  code,  entitled  **  Fmme  of  Government,"  316.  His  arrival  in  Penn- 
aylvania,  318.  Purtbases  the  territory  of  Pennsylvsnia  from  the  Indians,  ib.  De» 
prived  of  his  authority  by  William  III.,  322.  Remststed,  323.  Mortgages  his  grant 
to  the  British  crown  for  12,000/.,  ib.  His  death,  ib.  His  exhortations  to  encourage 
education,  ii.,  22. 

Ptmuvhania  Hospital,  its  admimble  management,  i.,  396.*  Hall  built  in  Philadelphia 
by  tae  abolitionists  Tor  agitating  their  opmions,  burned  by  a  mob,  371.  Ship-of-war, 
larger  than  in  any  European  navy,  342.  Carries  130  guns  of  this  largest  calibre,  ib. 
Its  model  singularly  beautiful,  16. 

— ,  its  first  charter  of  settlement,  i,  312, 314.    Government  as  establiahed  by 

Penn,  316.  Established  by  an  act  of  the  provmcial  Parliament,  318.  Its  territory 
purchased  by  Penn  from  the  Indians,  ib.  Its  population  80,000  in  1605,  322.  Its  ex- 
tent, 324.  lu  population  in  1830, 325.  Its  woods,  ib.  Its  inexhaustible  mines  of 
coal  and  iron,  325, 360.  Its  extensive  manufectures,  325.  Its  great  prosperity,  326. 
Deficient  in  means  of  education,  352.   • 

Pmodiealt  of  New-York,  their  character,  i.,  142.    Of  Boston,  ii.,  346. 

PfuladelpfM,  site  of,  L,  390, 327.  lu  regular  plan,  320.  Resembles  that  of  Babylon,  t5. 
Ita  foundation,  ib.  Its  population  in  1684, 321.  Declaration  of  Independence  signed 
there,  324.  Tbe  city  characterized  by  general  intelligence  and  morality,  ib.  Its  pres- 
ent populstion,  16.  lu  length  five  miles  from  north  to  south,  32&  Accessible  to 
ships  of  120  guns,  ib.  Beauty  and  regularity  of  iU  streeU,  328,  329.  They  are  gen- 
erally named  from  forest  trees,  330.  IIb  public  buildings :  Sutebouse,  331.  In  it  the 
first  Congress  sat,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  16.  Exchange^ 
333.  United  SUtes  Bank,  iU  srchitectural  beauty,  334.  Giranl  Bank,  335.  «PhUa- 
delphia  Bank,  ib.  University  of  Philadelphia,  ib.  Girard  College,  iU  architecture, 
splendour,  336^  Ito  very  rich  endowment  by  Stephen  Girard,  ib.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  ancient  or  modern  buildings,  329.  Abundant  supply  of  water  by  the  Fair- 
mount  Works  on  the  Schuylkill,  341.  Market-street  above  two  miles  long,  342. 
Navy.vard,  ib.  Prisons,  343-350.  Churches,  350,  351.  Philadelphia  Library,  356. 
Philaoelphia  Museum,  ib.  This  city  inferior  in  a  literary  point  of  view  to  Boston  and 
New- York,  359.    Greatly  inferior  to  New-York  in  commerce,  360.    Philosophicsl 
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8od«tj,38S.  VenUBbleralics which  it  poMenes, 353.  ProbahOityor  its  (mt  fii- 
Ciiie  commercial  protperity,  96a  Its  monicipal  government,  ib,  Ita  popatenon,  36L 
The  white  race  ereatly  saperior  in  number,  362.  Aristocratic  ftielmg  there,  ik 
Abounds  with  phuanthropic  characters,  363.  General  proeperity  of  the  popolatioD, 
36i.  Inferior  in  manners  to  those  of  Baltimore,  i6.  High  opinion  which  the  inha- 
lants entertain  of  themselves  and  of  their  city,  365.  Destitution  not  unknown  there, 
ik  Spirit  of  philanthropy  decaying  there,  366,  367.  Conflagration  caused  there  bf  a 
mobotanti-eboiitiooists,  372.  Its  inhabitants  violently  opposed  to  abolition,  37ft.  Its 
charitable  institutions :  School  for  the  Indifent  Blind, 381.  Asylum  for  the  0eaf  and 
Dumb,  386.  New  Almshouse,  391.  Its  aamirable  management,  383.  Marine  Hos- 
mtal,  394.  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  its  admirable  management,  396.  Seaman's  Fiiend 
Society,  404.  Its  objects,  plan,  and  excellent  e£fecu,  405.  Society  for  promoting  the 
Diffusion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  410.  Eastern  Penitentisrv,  417.  This  city  the 
most  quiet,  orderly,  and  moral  m  existence,  425.  Eastern  Penitentiary  adnurablT 
calculated  for  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  criminals,  431.  The  chmete  oc 
Philadelphia  intensely  cold  in  winter,  ib.  Extremely  hot  in  sommer,  ih.  Beaotifiil 
cemetery  at  Laurel  Hill,  433.  Its  connmerce  greatly  checked,  as  the  River  Delaware 
is  so  fronn  as  not  to  admit  shipping  during  the  winter  months,  451. 

Pkipp9,  Sir  William,  his  humble  origm,  ii.,  307.  Succeeds  in  raising  a  vast  tnssore 
mxn  a  sunken  Spanish  ship,  ib, 

PUgrm  Fatkent  the  first  settlers  in  New- England  so  called,  ii.,  460.  Celebration  of  tlie 
•nntversary  of  their  landing,  455.  Ball  on  that  occasion,  456.  Good-breeding  and 
good-feeling  exhibited  on  that  occasion,  457.  Their  original  compact  or  government, 
463.  Their  sufierings  and  privations,  464,  468.  Singular  custom,  commemorating 
their  privations,  468. 

P«ii«5iff«A,  its  advantageous  site,  L,  326.  Its  great  and  flourishing  iron-works,  A.  The 
annual  value  of  these,  ib.    Its  population,  ib. 

PfymMCA,  in  New-England,  its  foundation,  ii.,  463.  Singular  cause  why  its  feonden 
did  not  settle  on  the  Hudson  River,  where  they  first  intended,  ib.  Its  rode  and  sin- 
giilar  laws,  460.  Incorporated  with  Boston  and  other  towns  of  New-England,  47% 
Extraordinary  progress  made  by  the  temperance  societies  there,  473.  Its  wonderfnl 
exemption  from  crime  in  consequence,  474.  No^  one  crimind  in  the  jail,  A.  Ita 
women  singularly  beautiful,  457. 

Poliiicdl  pardety  three,  Whigs,  Democrats,  Loco-focos,  i.,  50.  Wkigs  profsss  ptineiides 
similar  to  those  of  Tories  in  England,  51.  Whigs  advocate  hereditary  sovereignty, 
ib.  Violence  of  political  parties  during  the  election  of  Legislature  for  New-York,  56^ 
67.  Characterized  by  extreme  violence  and  unfairness,  123-125.  Agrarians  those 
who  advocate  the  retaining  of  public  money  under  the  safe  custody  <n  government, 
124.  Aristocratical  party  causes  the  riots  which  disgrace  the  United  States,  ii, 
104. 

PvugkhentUy  its  population,  i.,  466.    Its  manufactures,  ib. 

Potamae  TSiMr,  Washinffton  built  on  it,  i.,  197.  Receives  the  River  Anacosta,  A.  Has 
a  navigable  course  of  ei^htjr  miles,  ib.  Its  breadth  in  one  place  a  mile  and  a  half,  240. 
Crossed  by  a  bridge  a  mile  m  length,  ib. 

FrueoUt  his  excellent  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  i.,  145. 

Prat,  public,  often  shockingly  indecorous  and  profligate  in  the  United  States,  i.,  UO-IIS. 
Instance  of  the  attacks  of  some  of  its  unprincipled  members  on  the  author,  112. 

Pntident,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  his  drawing-room  attended  by  the  author,  i,  192.  Simple 
and  unostentatious  style  of  his  residence  and  of  its  equipment,  193, 200.  His  personal 
appearance,  193.  Orderly  character  of  his  drawing-room,  194.  Every  citizen  ad- 
mitted to  it,  ib.    Greai  simplicity  of  his  manners,  195. 

Pre$taii,  Colonel,  senator  for  South  Carolina,  description  of  his  oratory,  i.,  220. 

PrimmM  admirablv  managed  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Philadelphia,  i.,  343, 3Sa 
Generally  produce  reformation,  343.  County  prison  of  Philadelphia,  its  description, 
343-345.  Statistics  of  criminality  in,  348, 350.  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia, 
417.    Admirably  calculated  for  the  punishment  and  amendment  of  oSendera,  431. 

—  at  Auburn,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  ii.,  234.  Conducted  on  the  silent  system, 
235.  That  of  Massachusetts,  384.  Conducted  on  the  silent  system,  385.  Not  one 
prisoner  in  that  of  Plymouth,  474.    That  at  Providence,  Rhode  island,  433. 

Promdenee,  City  of,  capital  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  its  site,  iL,  421.  Its  excellent 
haven,  ib.  Its  public  buildings  little  worthy  of  notice,  422.  Its  religious  edifices,  4S1 
Its  college.  424.  Its  schools,  431.  Its  numerous  and  thriving  manufactures,  432.  Its 
shipping.  433.  Its  population,  434.  Agreeable  tone  of  aociety  there,  435.  Temperate 
habits  of  its  population,  441. 

Pruuia,  its  earnestness  and  activity  on  the  subject  of  education  and  abatement  of  crtme^ 
1,420. 

PyritaHM  make  their  first  settlement  at  New-Plymouth,  in  New-England,  IL,  297.  Ab- 
surd severity  of  their  laws,  297,  299,  302.  Persecute  the  Anabaptists  and  Qnakai% 
303. 

I'MMRNyFort,  impregnable  to  all  attacks  of  the  British  troops,  L,  464. 
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QuoAcrs,  instance  of  their  conscientiousness  and  benerolence,  i.,  234.  Instance  of  their 
moral  courage,  321.  Their  exertions  for  the  abotition  of  slavery,  323.  Those  of 
PennsylTania  emancipated  all  their  slaTee  in  1774, 384.  Touching  simplicity  of  one 
of  their  funerals,  ii.,  116.  AdTocates  generally  for  the  abolition  of  slaTery,  118.  Put 
to  death  by  mockery  of  Uw  in  New-£nglaiKi,  305, 300.  Their  furious  and  indecent 
fcnaticism,  304, 306, 473. 

R. 

JUHnml  from  Amboy  to  Camden,  i,  175.  Speed  on  it,  A.  From  Philadelphia  to  Bal- 
timore, 182.  From  Baltimore  to  Washington,  183.  Five  railroads  from  Baltimore, 
284.  Deplorably  iil>conducted  between  Philadelphia  and  New- York,  455.  Number 
of,  in  the  Stale  of  New- York,  ii.,  15.  From  Albany  to  BchenecUdy,  87.  Great  one 
from  Syracuse  to  Utica,  250.    Their  great  extent  in  the  Northwestern  States,  105. 

Rttdt  Mr.,  hie  heroic  patriotism,  ii.,  317. 

Rdigunu  denmnmatiana,  enumeretion  of  them  m  New- York,  i.,  131.  Religious  paston 
supported  in  all  the  denominations  by  voluntary  contribution,  133.  Their  number  in 
New-York,  131.  Their  chaiacter  in  general  veiy  high,  133.  In  some  instances  ad* 
vocate  or  connive  at  slsvery,  62,240;  ii.,  119.  ReUtive  proportion  of  various  reli* 
gioua  deooQiiiiations  at  Baltimore,  i.,  280. 

JUUgimiM  paattrty  scale  of  remuneration  of  their  services  in  Baltimore,  i,  28a 

Rai^ion,  copious  provision  made  for  its  advsncement  in  America,  ii.,  364.  i 

Rnretmiatiouj  Hall  of,  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  i.,  204.  How  constituted,  283« 
Number  of,  tb. 

Shadt  laUmdt  State  of,  its  dimensions,  ii.,  417.  lU  great  salubrity,  418.  Its  populatfoo, 
■ftw  Its  extenaive  and  thriving  mana&ctoree,  i&.  Its  political  ori^isation,  16.  Sin- 
gular  in  possessing  no  written  political  eonstitaiioii,  417.  Suipnsingly  small  salary 
ofits  governor,  410. 

Bidp  Rotdt  singular  phenomenon  of,  fonneriy  the  beaeh  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  160  feet 
above  the  present  beach,  ii.,  207. 

Jtodkoter,  town  of,  its  aingulariy  rapid  progiesa,  ii.,  180.  Its  present  popntotion,  lOiSl 
Remarkable  equality  among  its  inhabitants,  and  supremacy  or  democracy,  104.  Great 
attention  paid  there  to  education,  105.  Oteat  influence  of  the  temoerance  socieliee, 
ib.  Prodigious  water-power  there,  196.  Its  immense  trade  in  flour,  lO.  Its  extensive, 
skilful,  and  thriving  manufactures,  199.  Introduction  of  the  silkworm  there,  200. 
Great  fertility  of  its  vicinity,  ib.  High  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  its  popular 
tioo,  201 .  Its  public  institutions,  ib.  Its  admirable  position  as  an  emporium  01  inland 
trade,  i&.  Geological  sinicture  of  iu  vicinity,  907-AlO.  Small  number  of  the  coloured 
face  then,  215. 

8. 

SWZort'  Home,  or  boaiding»hoiiae  for  sailors,  on  the  tempefanee  system,  iu  excellent 
eflbcts,  L,  96. 

,  number  of,  ui  the  United  States,  i.,  102. 

^...  obtained  for  the  navy  of  the  United  Sutes  by  vdontary  enlistment,  ii^  37A. 

SmuU  Lawrence  River,  dimensions  of,  ii,  171. 

i&ilc-springs,  remarkable  ones  in  the  State  of  New-York,  ii.,  247.  Great  quantity  of  salt 
obtained  from  them,  24a 

Smgyinary  outngea  and  murden  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  insUnces  of,  i.,  96-98, 110, 115.  Alinost  incredible  atrocity  of  one, 
238.    Frightful  insUnces  of,  302, 438. 

Saratoga  Spa,  origin  of  iU  celebrity,  ii.,  99.  Deecription  and  population  of  the  town, 
100, 101.  Analysis  of  the  vrater,  102.  Character  of  society  there,  103, 105.  Mode 
of  living  there,  106-106.  Silly  entertainment  there,  109.  Remarkable  solitude  during 
monihs  of  recess,  264. 

School,  account  of  a  common  one  in  New- York,  L,  171.  Schools,  common,  histractioo 
in  them  gratuitous,  140.  By  what  funds  supported,  A.  Educate  iifiOO  children  in 
New- York,  and  530,000  in  the  whole  State  or  New-York,  ib.  Their  exceUent  man- 
agement, ib.    Mainly  owe  their  prosperity  to  Mr.  John  Orvilie  Taylor,  139. 

— — ,  fund  for,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  two  millions  of  doUara  per  aimnm,  ii.,  3L 
■  ■      ,  their  number  and  excellence  in  the  State  of  Maasachusetts,  ii.,  320. 

,  Common  Union,  nature  of  the  institution,  l,  140.    Its  periodical,  Commott 
School  Assistant,  139.    Rxcellence  of  thia,  ib.    Its  great  dreolatioo,  ib. 

SekuyUuU  River  washes  Pbilsdelphia  on  the  west,  i.,  32a 

Seoiland  inferior  to  the  United  Sutes  in  the  provision  for  religious  instruction,  ii,  36ft. 

Soaman*$  Friend  Society  in  Philadelphia,  ito  plan,  obiecto,  and  admirable  eflecta,  i,401 

StamtH^  atrociooB  treatment  in  Boston  to  thoee  paid  off  from  the  American  navy,  ii, 

SoMit  Chamber  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  i,  203. 

^,  how  settled  and  cdMCitutedpL,  21a    NiuriMr  of  iU  aMBybm,  Ab   DuKripttoo 
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oft  debate  in,  ib..  Great  length  of  time  conamned  by  aome  of  ita  membeia  in  debat«^ 

821. 
StnMmi§t  generally  of  the  black  or  coloared  racea,  i^  151. 
Silmi  ayatem  of  impriaoninent  uaed  at  Auburn,  iL,  235.    Inferior  in  piodndng  i 

ment  to  the  solitary  ayatem  adopted  at  Philadelphia,  240-245. 
ShaktTMt  their  aettlement  at  Niakyuna,  ii.,  57.    Their  aingular  dreaa  and  appearance,  07, 

58.    Their  singular  mode  of  worahip,  58.    Their  profeaaed  piety,  <K).    Their  fenatical 

dancea,  ib.    Origin  and  hiatory  of  the  aect,  63.    Their  notiona  on  original  ain,  7e. 

Their  arguments  in  favour  of  celibacy,  81.    And  of  dancing  aa  an  act  of  worship,  84. 

Their  moral  character  blameleaa,  86.    Their  community  of  gooda,i6.   Seceaaion  from 

them  rare,  ib.    Their  total  abatinence  from  marriage,  ib.    Their  apparent  happineaa, 

ib.    Prosperity  of  their  aettlementa,  285. 
Shitkspmte  denounced  aa  an  abolitioniat,  and  declared  worthy  of  being  Lynched,  i^  213. 
SchmectaAf  city,  it,  87.    Ita  population,  88.    High  character  of  ita  college,  ib. 
iS^ppifVi  fine  packet-ahips  from  New- York  to  London,  Hatre,  and  LiTerpool,  i,  166L 

of  Baltimore,  L,  283. 

SUkwnmt  introduction  of  ita  management  into  the  State  of  New- York,  ii.,  200. 

Singimg-birdt,  America  nearly  deatitute  of  them,  iL,  279. 

Singtutgt  prison  of,  ita  atriking  appearance,  i,  468. 

iSVmw  Sutea,  marked  inferiority  of,  to  the  free,  1, 188.    Fefenah  and  jnceaaant  atate  of 

alarm  in  which  they  are  kept,  213.    Frightful  pratalenoe  of  murder  in  thenit  430. 
—  market  at  Waahington,  l,  213. 
— >—  dealera  in  Baltimore,  i.,  288. 

gtotwy  advocated  by  a  large  portion  of  the  miniatera  of  religion,  i.j  62, 66.    Petitione 
'"^Ik  Ita  abolition  rejected  by  Congreaa,  65.   Tragical  and  bomble  instance  of  oppreaaive  a 

alavery  in  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia,  67, 68.    in  ita  worst  form  in  Waahington,  190.  \ 

Striking  inatance  of  profligacy  reaulttng  from  it,  839.    OeneraUy  diaapproved  of  at 

Baltimore,  though  a  town  of  a  alave  atate,  289.    Moat  vehemently  advocated  by  the 

Democrmtical  party,  306.    Neoeaaarily  producea  ferocity  and  cruelty,  439.    lu  bratal- 

ising  effecta  on  the  alave  ownera,  ii,  40. 
■Sbun  increase  in  the  Southern  Statea  at  the  rate  of  60,000  a  year,  i.,  285.    Severe  pen- 

alUea  for  assiating  or  conniving  at  their  escape,  286w    Number  of,  m  Maryland,  284. 
S^Utary  ayatem  of  confinement  adopted  at  Philadelphia,  L^  4?i.    Superior  aa  a  meaaa  of 

amendmeut  to  the  ailent  ayatem,  ii.,  243. 
^psca/aiiqm  extravagant  and  infatuated,  aceoant  of,  i,  120-122. 
l^firitB  (ardent),  their  uae  the  source  of  nine  tentha  of  the  diaeaae,  poverty,  and  crime 

which  prevail,  L,  274,  275,  417 ;  ii.,  27,  28.    A  principal  cauae  of  female  ruin,  i,  407. 

Remarkable  diminution  in  their  oonaomption  in  the  State  of  New- York,  ii,  1&   Their 

aale  in  Maaaachuaetta  and  Tenneaaee  reatricted  to  quantitiea  not  leea  than  fifteen 

gallona,  347. 
Siaim  Itland,  ita  beauty  and  fertility,  i.,  457. 
Aaom-iMtveb,  atructure  of  thoae  in  America,  i.,  166, 167.    Their  extraordinary  apeed, 

167.    Description  of  a  apacioos  and  well-conducted  one,  453.    Great  apeed  or,  on  the 

Hndaon,  477.    Their  invention  by  Fulton,  478.    Diacouragementa  he  enooontcred,  ib, 

Hia  firat  eaaay.  ib.    Beautiful  aod  well-appointed  one  on  Lake  Champlain,  ii.,  270. 
Sttpfunton,  Rowland,  the  fraudulent  bankrupt,  livea  at  hia  eaae  in  the  United  Sutet. 

L,456. 
8u$3ext  Duke  of,  inatance  of  his  liberaliiv,  it,  453. 
Syneutt,  town  of,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  iL,  246.    Ita  population,  ib.    Extiaordukaty 

depth  of  vegetable  mouki  in  ita  vicinity,  251. 

T. 

Tofpm  Bay,  a  widenhif  of  the  River  Hudson,  i.,  462. 

-'•^-^y  village  of,  burial-place  of  Major  Andre,  i.,  462. 

Taylor,  Father^  hia  indefatigable  labours  in  reclaiming  and  protecting  aailora,  ii.,  293, 
994.  His  aflecting  aloqoeoce  in  deacribing  and  deprecating  the  ill-treatment  to  which 
they  are  expoaed,  414. 

T00^enmee,  featival  in  honour  of  the  author,  i.,  178.  Society  of  Waahinaton,  ita  meet- 
ing, 187.  Its  thanka  to  the  author,  188.  Elegant  entertamment  atricUy  on  ita  prin- 
dplea,  445.  Societiea  first  instituted  by  Mr.  Delavan,  ii.,  50.  Celebrate  the  Anni- 
versary of  Independence  aa  a  temperance  featival^  52.  Remarkable  exemption  of 
their  members  from  cholera,  93.  Greatly  condoave  to  health  and  longevity,  94. 
Journal  baa  300,000  aubecribera,  50.    Extraordinary  and  beneficial  prevalence  of,  254. 

Tmnuate,  State  of,  ita  population,  it,  364.    Statiattca  of  ita  religiooa  eatabhshmenti,  ib. 

Tmiftrahtrt,  extraordinary  extremea  of,  in  the  Middle  Statea  <x  the  Union,  i.,  456 ;  ii , 
58.  Inatance  of  exoeaaive  heat  in,  52.  Milder  inland  than  near  the  ooaat  in  North 
America,  211.    Altematee  from  mild  to  severe  at  intervale  from  ten  to  fifteen  yeara,  ib. 

TVmlm  WtUMl  deacribed,  u.,  260. 

Tioomitroga  Fart,  ruina  of,  deacribed,  ii.,  268. 

TVfcwBs,  pemidooaaaddiaagfeeable  raanlta  fiomitame,  L,805.    Ita  cultivation  a  great 
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noinppropriatiQii  of  BoB,  capital,  ud  labour,  a06.    Am  edwnaliDg  crop,  railed  i 

whoUy  by  the  labour  of  alavaa,  307.  Growing  diiliXe  to  its  nae,  especially  amoog  tba 
fair  sex,  306.  Poem  against  it  by  the  Rot.  Charlea  Adams,  307.  Formerly  the  cor* 
renCT  in  Maryland,  360.    Extravagant  and  oflbosite  addiction  to  its  use,  iL,  286.    Its 


use  formerly  prohibited  in  New-England,  300. 
rVdber,  Dean,  his  &r-sighted  r 


TVdber,  Dean,  his  fiir>sighted  views  respecting  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Ameiican  colooiea,  ii,  316.  The  soandnees  of  his  views  acknowledged  by  Oeoigo 
III.,  ib, 

T. 

Uniud  Siatn  government,  great  Uberaltty  of,  to  inventors  of  warlike  macbmes,  i,  344. 
Late  insolvency  in,  causes  of,  52,  120-122.  Easy  acceea  to  persons  of  high  sution 
in,  134.  Familiarly  ceiled  **  Uncle  Sam,"  120.  The  immenae  extent  of  their  terri- 
tory, il,  12.  Their  grsal  natoial  reeoorcee,  ib.  Their  population,  366.  Superior  to 
all  other  countries  in  regard  to  religion,  i6.    And  in  attention  to  edacaUon,  a6. 

UmtaruM,  the  prevailing  creed  at  Boeton,  eflpecially  among  the  wealthy,  iL,  412. 

Utka,  town  of,  its  agreeable  site,  ii.,  257.  Remarxably  destitute  of  literaiy  taste,  256. 
Its  population,  257.    is  well  laid  out  and  handsomely  built,  ib. 

V. 

Vm  Brntn,  Mr.,  President,  his  simple  and  unoetenUtious  habits,  i,  103, 106.  His  per- 
sonal appearuMO,  103.  Outrageoue  and  unjust  vituperation  of  him  by  the  Whig  press, 
iL,  391. 

Vim  iSciiMflaer,  Stephen,  petroon  or  lord  of  the  manor  of  Albany,  hie  enormous  wealth, 
iL,  43.    His  exemplary  character,  A. 

FoMo/,  Samuel,  his  spirited  resistance  to  Charles  I.,  iL,  411.  His  monument  m  Boe- 
ton, j». 

Viinnafir,  State  of,  origin  of  the  name,  iL,  271.  Great  beauty  of  its  eceneij,  271, 273. 
Ita  origin  aa  a  atate,  274.  Its  dimenaone,  it.  Its  commerce  and  manoiacturaa,  lAw 
Its  population,  275. 

Vtfginia,  its  population  generally  &voorable  to  the  abolition  of  alavery,  L,  285. 

V9kaamry  tyMttm  of  supporting  religious  pastors  ensures  competence  to  all  without  au- 
perfluHy  to  any,  L,  135, 290.  Mode  of  electing  plaoea  of  worship  under,  135.  Its  good 
eflRBCts,  135 ;  iL,  35, 280, 354,  364. 

Voiav,  mode  of,  L,  58,  59. '  By  universal  suffrage,  58.  And  by  ballot,  A.  In  gensnl, 
orderly  in  the  United  Sutes,  50 ;  iL,  382.    In  the  SUte  of  MaasachoaetU,  321. 


fVeafttqgfon  City,  legislative  capital  of  the  United  Statee,  situated  on  the  River  Po- 
tomac, L,  197.  Ita  territory,  Columbia,  a  square  of  ten  miles,  196.  Foundation  of, 
197.  Dimensions,  ib.  Plan,  ib.  Irregularly  built,  ib.  Its  public  buildings:  the 
Capitol  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress,  1 98.  Arsenal,  210, 243.  Navy.y ard,  210, 
244.  Places  of  worship,  211.  Public  institutions,  212.  Newspapers^  ib.  Slave- 
market,  213.  With  the  exception  of  the  public  edifices,  Washington  is  very  ill  built, 
214.  Its  population  very  insignificant,  ib.  Municipal  regulations,  ib.  Its  corporation 
is  largely  in  debt,  215.  Ill  lighted,  16.  Miscellaneous  character  of  its  population, 
217.  State  of  society  in,  dissipated,  ostentatious,  frivolous,  and  coarae,  227,  228. 
Frightful  lawlessness  and  proflisacy  (tf  society  there,  237, 238.  One  of  the  great 
alave-marts,  238.  Connected  with  Georgetown,  240.  Its  climate  very  dissffrenble, 
intensely  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer,  241.  Many  parts  of  it  ahready  filling  to 
rain,  242.    Many  of  the  workmen  in  the  navy.yard  English,  245. 

■  ,  General,  naturally  of  very  violent  temper,  L,  223.  Profound  veneratioD  fat 
his  memory  among  the  Americans,  251. 378.  Interesting  relics  of,  at  Alexandria  and 
at  Waahington,  250.  Monument  to  his  memory  at  Baltimore^264.  Its  dimensions 
and  beauty,  378.  His  magnanimous  resignation  of  power,  ib.  Denounced  by  the  abo- 
litionist. Garrison,  as  a  manstealer,  371.  His  eameet  exhortations  to  encourage  edu- 
cation, iL,  23.    His  attention  to  the  extension  of  inland  navigation,  202. 

WaUifaU,  lofty  one  near  the  Hudson,  L,  475.  Beautiful,  on  the  Geneaee,  iL,  196.  At 
Trenton,  account  of,  260. 

Waunpemij  account  of  a  nmarkable  one,  iL,  228. 

Wtbateft  Hon.  Daniel,  senator  for  Massachusetts,  his  attention  to  the  author,  L,  80. 
Character  of  hia  oratorr  and  principlea,  221, 222. 

Wut  Pwu,  military  academy  there,  L,  464. 

Wkig9t  ao  styled  in  America,  their  principlea  similar  to  those  of  Toriee  in  Britain,  L,  51. 
The  predominant  party  in  the  Sute  of  New- York,  52.  Extravagant  joy  on  their 
aoccess  in  the  election  of  Legislature  of  New-York,  60, 61.  Advocate  the  eetab- 
liehment  of  a  national  bank,  123.  Cauae  the  riota  which  disgrace  the  United  States, 
iL,  194.    Their  excessive  violence,  391-393. 

Wkiu  MomkAut  deecriptioQ  of  them,  iL,  27a    Tbdr  great  elevation,  282. 
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Whkt  MMMii,  IndiaA  mnm  of  Mar^  Jameton,  an  Irish  liil  carried  off  by  tiioae  aamgeo, 
and  domesticated  among  them,  ii.,  179.    Narrative  ofher  eztnMiidiiiary  life,  ib. 

WUmmgtmit  its  site,  L,  431.    Its  population,  433. 

Womm^  in  New- York  generally  moet  active  in  works  of  benevolenoe,  i.,  S7.  For  th« 
most  part  endowed  with  personal  attractions,  47,  48.  Treated  with  g^eat  deferaoce 
br  men,  47.  In  general,  iDtelligeot  and  well-informed,  afr.  All  remain  at  boine  osi 
Mewyear's  day,  153.  In  Philadelphia  are  generally  handaome,  364.  Their  phyaieal 
constitution  degenerating  in  the  United  States,  and  causes  of  it,  vL,  34.  Their  intel- 
lectual powers  proved  not  to  be  inferior  to  thoee  of  the  male  sex,  33.    Placid  and  ob- 

'  impassioned  character  of  those  in  the  United  Statea,  104. 

■  (unfturtonale),  their  anoUniaive  conduct  in  the  United  8catea»  i.,  4(ML 

Y. 

Feaibt^  pnperiy  designatee  the  inhahitante  of  New-England,  tL,  871. 
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